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t OOKI>'(5 bacK orerthe haU-centitry that 
Ims ehp'-ed since the common dream of 
Mazzini and Gwour— n Vnited Italy — 
became a fact, one can see how m tlie working of 
that motiern miracle the genins of each hail 
aliare. Ina previou'* niticlo weliave epoken of 
JIazrihi’s idealism, which kindlc'i the Sameeof 
patriotism in Yonng Italy till they leapt up and 
consumed AH»trlVs ItilLan Empire. Mazzini 
was a prophet. He believed in Coil and was 
uncompromising in his following of the call of 
Duty, whatever the consefjnences. To quote 

George Memlith’'. fine description of the Chief in 

ritionu, his novel ilealing with the ri-^e of Italy, 
“Ho gmsp*'d ends beyond obstacles; he was 
nourisheil by i-oveiign pi-inciples ; ho despised 
asrwl, pre,--ent interests ; he was les« supple 
Canl,Ucr..Thoideali>edconception of stem 
' 'tuifliS'rli(vr'l "bout hi-, head certainly for those 
who knew and who love.1 it. Such a man, perceiv- 
ing a devout end to be rwclied, might prove less 
scrupulous in hia cour=e, povMbly, and les.a re- 
morseful, than revolutionary generals.”; To rouae 
the torpid pitriotUra of a crushed and dispirited 
people, to make of country a ^srion only less 


elTectivetiian religion, and to render modern Italy, 
devitalised by cynicism and corruption, capable of 
such sacrifice as give.s life, this was Marzini’a 
work. 

We do not retract one whit of the above praise, 
nor of wluat wo wrote in the December number of 
this Review, when we freely mlmit that, with 
the kindling of patriotic fires in Y'oung Italy, 
Mnzzini’s real work for his country was done. 
The fires alight, needed fuel tliat lie could 
not supply, and in his httempt to supply it he 
wore than once well-nigh quenched the ^mes. 
He was A prophet, but when n n.'ition is in oxile 
there is needed not only the trumpet call of the 
prophet to ariso and return ; there must be the 
Captain who will lead the people on their long 
march home, the nraster-Builder who will raise 
once more the fallen walls of their ancient and 
dishonored cities, the L.aw -giver who will make a 
people of that which was no people. Tliis was 
C.xvour'.s work and it is one of the tragedies of 
the rise of Italy that ^lazzini, her Prophet, did 
not recognize his limitations, could not welcome 
Cuvourwith that word, most difficult of all for 
an ardent prophetic ^soul, “ He must increase, I 
must decrease.” Cavour's Latest biographer has 
cynically said, '* The wise Hoses never displayed 
- greater wisdom than whcn*he died |in Moab : had 
ho lived to enter Canaan end to conduct the 
ordinary business of Government, men might 
have doubted whether he h.ad, indeed, once seen 
God faeo to face.” 
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Never were two men between whom mutual 
iimlerstnniling was moi-e diflicnlt tlian 
nnd Cavour. One historian of the j>erio<l 
pictured the two men, botli rnisiHl to pe<ie<t‘vls in 
the Italian lIou«e of Fame, from which Time 
shall not remove them, yet looking across at one 
another with mistrust, a “Mntsini still for Cavonr 
fcOT'l Cavour for Marrini, the e«I gcni»«s of his 
^^untry.” The success of tho monarehicnl 
.rnment of x»hieh Civour was the Prime Mi- 
nister, only made tho I’epublicanism that was 
JIazzini’s passion fieena tlie less necessary. Small 
wonder that to Maszini’b heated mind Oavotir 
increasingly became the hated “ Materialistic 
idolater." "When Cavour decided to send Pied- 
montese soldiers to tho aid of England nnd the 
allies in the Cremea, Hazzini declared that by this 
act the King of Piedmont nnd his Government 
had at last 'openly announced, " We are with 
Austria.” To Cavour’s speech in the Sub* Alpine 
Chamber on the Bill to punish conspiracy against 
the life of foreign sovereigns, a speech ata crisis in 
which Cavour outlined tiie policy of liis entire 
ministry, Mazsini shrieked • “ Between you and 
us, Sir, an abyss yawns. Wo represent Italy — you 
the aged, covetous, faint-hearted ambition of the 
Uouso of Savoy } Wa desire above all Kntion.aI 
Unity — you, territorial aggrandizement. We be- 
lieve in the initiative of the people of Italy — you 
fear it, and rely upon diplomacy and tho consent 
of European Governments. Wo desire th.at the 
country when emancipated shall determine its 
government — you deny national sovereignty and 
insist on Monarchy. We devote ourselves, 
body and soul, to a compaign for freeing 
‘S _^taly — yon devote yourself to persecuting us. 
Wo adore one faith— tho National Faith — nnd 
one principle — the popular representative prind- 
’ pie — yon bow the knee to force, to the treaties of 

' 1815, to despotism.” Mazzini’s invective wi,i 
never hotter, and never more misdirected. 
Never did he more groRsly'misunderstand, not only 


Cavour, but also tho whole Italian movement ho 
Iiad done so much to initiate. ! 

Ctivour, ontheotlier hand, loathed Mnrrini’y 
mail revolutionary scliemcs, for the eompliftitfoijs 
in which they thrf.aten<Hl to involve Europe ar,l 
for the sectarian feuds which they left hehind\^ 
them. Ho despised what ho wTongly tliought 
was Mazzint's cownnh’roin planning enterprises in 
uhicliho blindly e.vposetl others to'mortal danger, 
while himself lying hiddeji, lie never fonnxl 
M.azrini, though lie was alw.ays on his guard 
against him, as well be might be : witness Cu- 
rour'Klmniiliation in 1857 svhen Mazzini engineer- 
ed an imposing but impracticable plot to seize 
Genoa. The French Government had rcpeatwlly 
warno! Cavour of Mawini's presence in Genoa 
only to bo laughingly assured tlrnt bo long ns tho 
Emperor kept down revolution in France, Italians 
could sleep “ on both their ears,” without fearing 
th.at theii slumbers might bo disturbed by l^Inui- 
ni or hiB adherents 1 

Never was the English-speaking student of 
modern Italian history in a position bo favoumble 
to judge Low far astray Mazzini went 'in his 
estimate of Cavour. There were published Last 
year two magnificent volumes by one of the safest 
guides in the history of the rise of Italy, Jfr. 
William Uoscoe Thayer. His “ Lite and Times of 
Cavour" with the Countess Cesaresco’s mom^raph 
(that “ precious little volume,” he calls it), 
aie a model of dispas-sionato judgment on Cavour’s 
character and work, while they give a wholly 
reliable survey of tho troublcil period of Eurojioan 
politics of which Cavour was tlio outstan'' 

fiS«re- ^1 '» 

Kingsley once taid, speaking of the 
tlint had shaped a friend’s life, “ Man is the 
creature of circumstances, and wo have 
nought but what wo have received.” This 
I'a true onougli, but how much depends on tho ‘ 

•way in which wo icceivowhat circumstances bring 
to ns. Carom’s character nnd tho course of his 
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life’s work were due to the force of circiiifistances 
acting on Iiim in early years, and to his control 
of and reation ujKJn tliose formative i&Quences. 
It was happy for Italy that Cavour cimo of a 
noble family. He had a work to do for his coun- 
try that conld hardly have been done, even 
by him, had he not been born and bred on 
aristocrat. Some of his most delicate diplomatic 
work was done in the saloons of Paris. lie was 
Pieilmont’s representative to the Congress of Paris 
and, wLitever he may think of his suggestion 
to the most lovely Italian lady in Paris that she 
should coipiet with the Emperor with a view to 
gaining his sympUhies for the Italian cause, it is 
certain that the visits ho piid, the notes he wrote, 
the propitiatory interwiewa he arranged, had 
not a little to do with the complete conquest ho 
made of Napoleon in 1836. Cavour was no snob. 
To the end he was the most accessible of states- 
men, and the common people worehip{>ed their 
“ Papa CamlUo”; but had Cavour been o|>cn to the 
charge that even Maizini’s most ardent disciples 
felt bound to admit against their chief, Chat “ he 
could not comprehend the feelings of a nobleman;” 
he could ne>'er ha\e outmatched the unwieldy 
Austrian, Count Buol, in the diplomatic duel that 
forced Austria into war with Italy in 1859; ho 
could never have won the moral supjwrt of Lords 
Palmerston and John Russell and, through them, 
of the English mation ; and he could never h.ave 
led at his heels the unwilling Lotus Napoleon, 
who, the/>arrertw of European sovereigns, loved 
nothing more than the tone of true kingship in a 
monarch or a true iiristocmcy in a minister, 
Catnillo Benso de Cavour was born in Tnnn in 
August, 1810. The French occupation of the 
SardoohiR kingdom bad cost the old Fiedmonteso 
nobility dear, and Cavour’s family hail sbouldered 
their full share of the burden. His grandmother, 
to meet war contributions, bad even sold a silver 
stoup for holy water that h.ad belonged to her 
ancestor, St. Francis de S.iles. The old courtly 


dame was Cavour's favourite among all his ne.vrer 
reLatives, though some of his motlier’s people at 
Geneva were dearly loved by him. On going to 
risit them once, the little si-t-year old lad was made 
almost speechless with anger by the wretched 
quality of the horses furnished by the post-master 
atOenesm. “I demand that he be dismissed” was 
all that ho could say. His grandfather e.xplained 
that only the first Syndic had the power to dismiss 
the man, when Camillo replied, “ Veiy well I msh 
anaitdience of the first Syndic ”, The interview 
was granted, the Syndic having been privately 
informed that a very droll little man was being 
sent to him. After a formal audience, in which 
tliecitild conducted himself punctiliously, he re- 
turned, shouting to bis grandfather as he c.ime, 

lie is going to be dismissed 1” Was this not an 
e.uly discovery of Cavour’s well-known genuis for 
firing out the fools from bis service ? 

The boy soon entered the UilitaryAeaclemy at 
Turin, a school for the sons of Qobles and the 
upper middle class of Piedmont. Even at school 
be showed a taste for jiolitieal studies. A Professor, 
explaining a stiff problem, advised Cavour to 
become a mathematician, but the embryo states- 
man leplied, “ It is no longer the time for mathe- 
matics; we must busy ourselves with political 
economy ; the world progresses. I hope some d.ay 
to see our country governed by a constitution, and 
who knows but that I may be its Minister. ” 
Such expressions of frank prefereuce for constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont, the then home of 
absolutism, maikcd the boy out; when he re- 
ceived his commisaioii as Sub- Lieutenant of Engi- 
neers he was well-known as a young man of 
d.mgeroua opinions. During his years in the 
Engineeta be read llistojy and Political Economy 
and English, Laying the ferandation of those 
economic and political studies that did so much 
to fit him for bis career. 

In reactionary Piedmont, so outspoken a Libe- 
ral ns Cavour could not long remain out of trouble, 
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Ue was driren in upon himself. The only friends 
with Avhora he could discourse plainly and freely 
of liis political ideals wei-e his Gerirnsn relatives. 
After his promotion to a Lieutenancy of tlie First 
Class, suspicion ovei^vhelmed him. He was 
declared to have shouted “Long live the Republic,” 
and to have hurrahed for Louis Philipps. What- 
ever the specific grounds of the charges against 
him, he has left on record his political convictions 
of that time : “ 1 am Liberal and very Liberal, 
deserving a complete cliange of system — Italians 
need to be regenerated ; their morals, utterly 
corrupted under the ignoble domination of ifipanisli 
and Austrian, Live regained a little epirit under 
the French regime ; the ardent youth sigh for n 
national life; buttobieak utterly wtth the |>.tst, 
to bo boin again into a bettor state, gro.at dibits 
are necessary ; saciificos of all kinds must put 
new vigour into the Itfdlin cliaiucter.’' We can 
liardly bo BUI prised that a sensitive (•ovemiuent 
had Cavour trunsfen-ed to a remote fuitress, B.ual, 
ill the Vale of Aosta, wlicio he was, in cUect, under 
arrest for eight months. The sequestration com 
pletcd the mental and moral tiuining to which he 
had been subjecting himself during the ycaiv of 
his sersice in the Engineers. In thoM* ^ears he 
won complete masteiy of liimself, and so bccuine 
a lit leader of othera. Forbidden to pi'oclaim 
his ideals, he clarified them to liimself by hard 
i-eading and haid thinking. When he emergoJ 
from Bard, having obt.iineil an honourable dis- 
charge from the xVrmy, he w.is the sworn sennut 
of Liberty. 

Liberty, however, lud further teats for Cavour 
before she would accept his service. He was 
more or less in disgrace, and the only career open 
to him was the c.n-c of his father’s estates. A 
period of travel on the Continent was followed by 
a vUit to England. There he began that close 
study, at first hand, of Enghsh polilie*! institu- 
tions tli.at was the foundation of his own loynlty 
to the aub-Alpine Chamber, and that led to tome 


of the intimacies that won the moral Buppoit of 
England in the last stages of the freeing and the 
unifying of Italy. The period in England was 
one of transition. Steam had just been generally 
adopted in commetce and industries. Railways 
were l»ing widely planned. Industiial d.iy- 
dreams were beginning to materialize. Tlie Re- 
form Bill Iwid been carried. Cavour spent his 
time in England in visiting work-houses and 
observing the condition of the paupeis, in in- 
specting prisons, docks. Railways, and above all, 
in studying British politics. So great was the 
milucnce on him of all he observed and of |tho 
men he met that the remaik of one of Im biogra- 
phers IS justified, “He had gone forth a Piedmon- 
tese : ho came Kick a cituen of the woild." x\Il 
the luoie note-worthy wiis the self-restraint that 
forfomtecii yearakeitt Iiim on Ins f.itlier’s estitus. 
Those >u.us wei-e to fit him to serve Libeity with 
her new instruments, indiistria) ex2K‘rinieiit, 
bavnee, commeicial enterprise, joui nalisiu. 

C.IVOUI fell to farming ns though to farm bad 
alw.(ys U-en his fondest iiiin. Ue left nothing to 
others that he could do liimself. He was, tliera- 
foio, soon master of all the,woik of his vast lands, 
Theso spocdily bet.«uie vastei, for his able UMuage- 
iDOnt brought to his father and liimself n luge 
jneomc. xVlone in Piedmont ho saw that science 
and inventive genuis w eio putting at iiiou’s dispo- 
sal newfoix»H which would make Natuio yield fui--' 
greater harvests than without them eould be 
gathered. “Just ns he lad cleaily seen in Libei- 
ty the dominant spirit of the new epoch, and in 
Democracy the method by which that spirit was 
transforming goveinnient, so lie mw that Scieneo 
wsw creating new matcrlil tonditions for men and 
bestowing on them such a luasteiy over Naluio 
aa they liad neverdreamed of . .New methods of 
production must so transform the pi-oducers 
tbemselres as toiract on the social and political 
comtitutionv of the State." Cavour accordingly 
applied on the faim at Leri the inventions he Kid 
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noted in England. He giwe up ancient implo- 
mentsand rnetljods of furiuing, and in bjrito of 
the superstitionb of his farm-hands he bucceded 
in bringing his field-, to a high state of perfection. 
He exiienmentod in manures ; he used new lioj- 
sifters and threshers and I'loughs ; he introiluced 
a now nursery for silkworms ; and had 8»igar 
factories built after the Utcst plans, lie applied 
agiicultural chemistry to the examination of tho 
soil of bis fields. He led the way in tl)6 promo- 
tion of Hallway Companies, infant schools, Uinks, 
aginrian associations. Tho {mint of all this is 
th.at, not only w.is ho iiiipioving tlio land and 
enriching himscif, not only w.is he }e.a(luig the 
way in commercial enterprise for others in 
Piedmont to follow, aud to follow <jaickly ; but 
he was ac<iuiting that practical knoa ledge of Ids 
country aud of finance and industry that made liis 
ministry of Commerce, and of Home AQaiis, so 
magnificent a success when at last his \-aned 
training for his life's work was complete. Tho 
immediate effect of his enterprise n-as to make 
him ten times more suspect thau befure. Thu 
ultimate result of it all w.\.s to lit him to take 
any one, or all, of tho portfolios in tho (J.ilnDel 
of Piedmont. 

This peiioil of Cavoura preparation was marketl 
by a considerable literaiy output. Iiliich study 
yielded leview articles of first importance on sub- 
jects so diverse as the political condition of Iieland, 
the English Corn Law ngihition, .tnd Italian 
Ilfdlw.iys. A new Pi-cvs Law gi-anted llio lefoitu 
of the censorship, and allowed Cavonr to start 
the paper, II Itisorgimtnto, through which for 
many years he published his opinions, and which 
had much to do with that Itesurroction of Italy 
which its name foretold. His joum ilism com- 
pleted his training for the political snprcm.icy he 
was destined to wield. His character was now 
fettled, his self-respect well-founded, his self- 
reliance complote, his patience perfected, lie 
had learned obedience, having suffered much, and 


wns soon to begin his work as tho leader of tho 
new Italy. 

I liavo dealt at bucli length with Cavour’s train- 
ing for Ids w’oik, bec.iu->e there is an easy 
ab.sumption in these days th.it national leaders, 
like jioeta, are born not made. If O.ivour on 
entering the politics of Piedmont, at once led, it 
wiis only in part Lecauso he was a. born leader. 
Not the le.ust of thojuimacy of Cavoiirwjii 
duo to hU long aud piinful apprenticeship, in the 
Engineets, at Ikazd, and on tho oshites at Leri, 
llo led others, because he }i.ad lumself in chains. 
He Was a supremely successful 3Iinister of Com- 
tnerce, hec.aifse he had been a patient fniiuer. He 
w.i9 acoiibummate parlimentiry debater, in part 
because ho luul sud'ercil hardship as a much 
maligned Eihtor. Loidcrs like Cnvour can only 
Hiiso wheie toon are willing through long and 
patient yeais to deuy themselves, mastering tho 
problems of the countiy tiioy would save and serve. 

Space forbids ouytbing liken full review of 
the public life and woik of Cavoui, to which his bO 
prolonged and painful preparation had bt ought 
him. Nor is such a summary necessary. Host 
educated men to-day aic familiar w ith the bare facts 
of C.ivour’s life, from the time when he entered 
the Mimstty of Piedmont thiough tho “ little 
back door" of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Agricidture, u door that he was soon to prove the 
roy.il entrance to unprecedented prosperity. The 
Uongress of Ibuis is one of the landmarks of modern 
European llistoiy. There Cavour patiently waited 
and watched till thef.amoiis Extia Session, when 
France and England publicy browbeat Naples, and 
CUrendon, in a magnificent outburst of impas- 
^oned oratory that blasrini himself could not have 
surpassed, declaimed against the Papal states. Not 
less conspicuous as an example of Cavour’s high 
oppoilunUn was what Thayer calls his legitimiz- 
ing of the Revolution. He took the National 
Soaety under the wing of the Government of 
Fiedmont, thus gaining tho certainty that a large 
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company of the best among the Italians would 
support the national policy on which he, the 
Prime Minister of the chief Itilian State, was 
set. The shill with which C.ivour ^von the grand 
alliance with Louis Napoleon was consummate. 
Cavour was bingle-lianded against Maltocsbmy, 
the typical conservative English statesman of the 
period ; Buol, the crusty old Austrian minister, 
who never ceased to regard Piedmont as an 
impudent child ; and Louis Napoleon, imiws.sive 
inscrutable, elusive. But Napoleon could not 
evade C.ivour, who lield him fast to their com|>act 
at Plombieres, and compelled him to champiou 
Italian ficedoni in the ivav that only Cavoui , in ell 
Europe, believed ho could compel Austria to de- 
clare. That war was Oeclare<l iilmoBt to the d.iy 
Cavour had propho'^ied. Louis N«i>oleon with- 
drew from it at the peace of VilUfmuc.* aiid left 
Cavour all but dosporato, but it was not verj’ long 
after Oftvoui’a recall to the Piemwistup thvt he 
could claim, “Blessed be the Pciice of Villafmnc.i ’ 
The germs it contained bore wonder fnl fruit. 
Though at the cost of the lession of Nu-e and 
Bavo}, Tu&caiiy and the ceiitciwl Italmri kingdoms 
were annexed to Piedmont and the lirst Italian 
Parliament was held. CaMiur discreetly winVed 
at if ha did not openly support, the (laribaldiun 
E-xpodition of the Thuus.in>l to Sicily. When 
^GarihUdihid driven the Austr.iins out of Sicily and 
Ind marched conr^ueiing to N.aples, C.avoiir in tlic 
name of Il.aly absorbed the Revolution. In the 
phrase of one ot G.vvouc’*. bio^caphera “Tha 
of the Revolution and the river of Constitution- 
alism met” when the^king of Pieilmont, Victor 
Emmanuel, atthche.ad of the united ItalLaii 
troops greeted the Dictator GaiibaWi after the 
Battle of Voltumo. There was much foamiug 
andcild^ing after the meeting and GariUtMiV 
attacks on Cavowv in the united Cliambcr are 
among the lest-st edifjing t-cenes in the Paladins 
career. Tbo Revolution was, iieverthelesc ni.ide 
one with the cause of Cnvxpur : oud the onrty of 


Italy was soon symbolised in the decision to 
make Romo, the one city without which there 
could liavo been no Italy, the capital, 

Cavour had won his last victory. Tie was worn 
out and after a bhoi t and p.ainful illness he died on 
June 16, 1861. Never was an Italun more gcnei- 
ohdy and more universally mourned. Europe 
had lost her greatest statesman, “whose death 
darkened her prospects and her peace”. Even 
Pope Pius IX exclaimed, “Ho was a great patriot.” 
Tlio only thought that calmed the national grief 
was tliat exprc.ssed amidst his tears, by Massimo 
deAzetUo, Cavowi’a old friend and jvoUtical rival, 
“If Providence wishes to save Italy, it will save 
her even without Cavour". 

Cavouris deeds mo wnit huge for all the world 
to re-ul. J want to mention Boveinl featuies in 
his ch.imctoi and woik that liavo impressed mo, 
Tlivliist IS Ids contutenen. Probahly no public 
m.in luv.s li.ul Hung at him so often, and so vin- 
dictively, the clmrge of inconsistency. No one 
ever deserved the chirge less. His enemies have 
t-xiJ of C.vvour th.\t he was a “little Picdinontcso'' 
prcsum.ibly beemso ho w.is not eveiLastingly 
ndvcitising before all Europe his ideal of an Italy 
fi'ced nml uniled. Thayer, whose two great volum- 
es have been freely used in this p.iper, is an 
American, and he draws lepeatcd parollels — most 
interesting and suggestive they are — between Ame- 
rican history und politic.s and Italian. Lotus quote' 
the isinillfl between Abr.ilnm Lincoln and 
CwNWiVjVw ws.fv.v<i-w.<i% Vi Vbw vbwrgxi inconsis- 
tency made ag.vinst them both. “Abmhaui 
Lincoln who refu'ed to declare, until he could do 
so safely, that he was licnt on the abolition of 
s-lascry was abuseil and misint«ri>i-eted by aboliti- 
onists although the whole couiso of his career h.od 
jiiovixl his iiblion-ence of sLavciy". Tlie man who 
in youth Ead turned away fjom a slave suction w ith 
nnconfiucrable bate, his face while as a sheet and 
his tcetli set. and who then vowed “By God if 
ever 1 get a chance to hit that thing (slavery), 
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I'U tit it hard" was not more consistent in bis 
pursuit of his aliolitionist ideal tlnn Cavonr was 
for all his silence, in following the go:\l of his 
youth, Italy One. ITo would have put the Unity 
of Italy b.ackby many yeai-s, if at the Congress 
of Paris, with the diplomats of Europe hanging on 
his words, or at Plomhieres in the , privacy of 
his afternoon drive with Louis Ivapoleon, heh.ad 
blandly announced that to have Italy united under 
a single crown was his dearest desire. It was 
useless to preach Unity RQ long as Austrianoraained 
on Italian soil. lie therefore postponed the cry 
Italia Una till Italy had been freed, but through 
all his scheming for the f.all of Austria and the 
independence of Italy it avns the far-oCf gleam of 
Italy’s unity that he was following. Ife who in 
youth had dreamed that ho might some <1.ay 
wake up to find himself the minister of a king of 
United Itdy, laboured throught his life'sd.ay with 
■ fLawless consistency to make In's dre.am a fact, 
Cftvonr is one of.tlie greatest o.'tamples publicists 
can liave of the value of a clear aim, and of con- 
sistency in the following of it. lie knew what lie 
wanted and relaxed no eiTort till his end wa.s iron. 

Cavour had another aim— and it servol his 
supreme end, the unifying of Italy — the aim ex- 
pressed in his dying words to the braio frlai who 
risked Papal wrath by shriving Cavour, the grace- 
less enemy of the Pope’s Temporal Power, “Friar, 
friar, a/'cee CAi«7rAinn/V<« 5{ai«”.*In'the pursuit 
of this aim too, Cavour’s consistency wns absolute 
and unimpeachable. The Rom.'in Church bad 
•alien on evil times, and the spiritual power was 
elying on the arm of flesh to save it. As the 
’hurch’s influence among the ststes of Enropo 
rcakened, her claim to Temporal Power was the 
iiore strongly pressed, as Piedmont and through 
?iedmont, It-aly moved on to Freedom, a Freedom 
ndmiDistered by Democracy, the i-oice of the 
Church in Italy was raised in protest. The Church 
^.j^s"become the stalking horse of the Temponil 
Powe*"' Tho Papacy-Church recognised that it 


livml if CavDiirs Liberalism fell, and fell if it 
prevailed. ‘‘The problem which confronted the 
Fftpalists After 1840 in Italy was this: How far 
could the Church by using its religious weapons 
preserve the Papacy in its Temporal kingdom ? 
Round up with this was the need of clinging to 
every shred of political power which tho Popo 
hod iicquiied in the otlier Italian States. 
To concede an inch might cause the surrender 
of All." 

Oavonr waged ceaseless warwiththo Temporal 
power of Rome throughout all the stages of 
his struggle with Austria. There was no discharge 
for him from that war. The long conflict began 
in 1830 w’Uen Bills were finmed to abolish 
ecclesiLstiaai courts and imntnnitics, to lessen the 
number of holidays, to suppress Mortmain, and to 
prohibit occlesmtical corpoiations from ncquiiing 
rc.al piopeity without tho consent of the State. 
It wa^ continued in the first year of Cnvour's 
Proioiership, wlien he defended the Civil Marri- 
age Bill. Ono great battlo-field was the proposal 
to reform ecclesiastical corporations. Cavour 
won Ins last great victory'over tho Papacy-Church 
when, a few d,ajs bcfoie ho died, Parliament 
voted Romo the Capital of United Italy. Cavour’s 
con'-istent attitude is well illustrated by his great 
speeches in this crowning debate. He would 
never discuss the question of the union of Church 
and State as a theologian. It was not Roman 
dogma that he was contesting. His attitude was 
always legal. AVhen tlie Church, as Church, 
sought to stay the State in the execution of plain 
duty, then Cavour bade the Church mind her 
own business, and that in her own highest 
interests, for in the last debates on Romo as 
capital, Cavour, for once, left the purely legal 
standpoint and made his great appeal to the 
conscience of the Papacy. Keeping de.ar apart the 
secular and religious oflices of the Pope, he cried: 
“Holy Father, accept the terms which emanci- 
pated Italy offers yon! Accept the terms which 
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mu«ta<!9xire the liberty of the Chitich. Enhance tlio 
lustre of the See where Providence has placed 
you, augment the influence of the Churcl>, and at 
the same time carry to completion the great 
edifice of the regeneration of Italy, aasure the 
peace of that nation which after all, in the midst 
of so many \icissituiles, Ins i-ennineJ most faith- 
ful and most attached to the true spiiit of 
Catholicism.” The appaal embodies Ctuoui’s 
conviction that the separation of Church and State 
would bo not only better for tlie State, leaxung it 
untiammelled ; but .also Iwtter for the Church, 
which would thereby be freed for its unique. 
Spiritual mission. Cavour had in him nothing 
of the majestic ■ he was no DhaUa. He felt, nLa^* 
nothing of the need oF personal religion. He did 
not know Mazrini’s reliance on prayer, lleligion 
to him was hut obedience to Duty and n Highci- 
Law. It haa been suggested that he acceptcl 
'jtho last offices of the Churcli much ns Socrates, 
deferring to popular opinion, or.lerod a cock to be 
sacrificed in Ills name to Aescubapius, when he wan 
gone. Nevertheless there is real spiritual insight 
in Cavour’fi demand that the Church must be 
freed from subservience to the State if it is to- 
fulfiHts s.aving ministry upon earth. 

What wo have said heretofore lilustmtes 
Cavour’s few He w.as Froe^lom’s son 

ho confessed, and to her ho owed all lie had. In 
the Sub- Alpine Chamber some one accused him of 
Iwing a conspirator. He replied with rest that 
for jears he h.ad been conspiring, but his cons- 
piring hail all Wn to secure independence for his 
country : and his fellow-conspirators had been the 
Press, P.irlLament, the entire NatioiwI Society, 
and later, twoiity-six millions of Italians! This 
spirited self-defence is all of a piece with Ins 
dictum. “Better the wot>,t .«f Chambers *\an 
the best of anti-chambers.” He never felt him- 
self stronger than when ho had Parliament at his 
back, and bo was never moro severe in self-justifi- 
citioa than when spiiking on the door of the 


Hoiiso, the only arena wliere he would settle a 
quarrel. He could afford to dilate on the faults of 
the me.a.sures he w.as pressing upon the Cham- 
ber. The re.a.son of all this was that he trusted 
Liberty, It is easy to point to duplicity in 
Caamm-'s diplomatic 1 -cl.ations even with England 
bis best fiicnd. His international dealings 
xvere too often double dealings. He would 
not conceal nor palliate them though 
wo cannot, in justice, forget that he, the 
most lionourable of men in business or private 
•iflurs, would have rejoiced evcoedingly had the 
current diplomacy dealt more in truth than in 
falsehood. Let ns tememher th.at in his Italian 
Mitics at least, C.avotir was a hater of intrigue 
No one believed moietlunJie in comiog to® ho 

igbt that tlio light might reveal his deeds^of what 
km. I they were. He was ns.surcd tliat Beason nml 
Love allied with lime in the service of Pi-ogi-oss 
woul. oveicomo nil adverisaiios. No one ever loved 
ki^>doni moie orseived her with greater loynltv 
end no one of Feedom s children hns been 
obunAantly justified than Cavour, ® ' 
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Rablndranalh's Conception of Womanhood 

BT 

MU. CnUNILAI. MUKEUJI. 

S UE^Vomin of Rabinilraxiatli 5s a new being 
' in litemtnro. She is not only the pride 
an<l glory of the hand of God but is being 
evermore created by the ideal conception of man's 
heart. , Things precious nnd lovely have gono and 
will go in all ages to bring her forth. Xobody 
can s«y that she iaalrcidy made hut is ever in 
the making. Jio picture so powerf»illy seizes the 
imagination, nothing so .delightfully moves the 
heart as Ihabindranath’s ever-growing womanhood. 
Woman hfus a future of limitless possibilities nnd 
ns the ideal of bcfnity is speeding on in <j«©st of 
an unattainable goal, Rabindranath’s idenl of 
womanhood shall ever like the blue beautiful gir- 
dle of Iiotison lure us on into the endless r^'on 
where finitude is shut up and lost in ad over- 
whelming infinity. Poets weave her garment 
with the golden woof of rhetoric. Artists render 
her deathless by casting on her new and ever-new 
glory. The sea yields up its jewels and the mine 
its tre.asures to adorn her person. The cool 
zephyrs bring their oflerings of flower-odours. 
What with graceful coyness nnd nh.at with the 
wealth of a beauteous decking she lacks a peer in 
the wide world. Love's fervent glow beaming on 
her his made her h-ilf-humm, half-divine. J/irnn- 
thi or creation of the mind she veritably is and 
beautiful as a phantasy she ever seems. Inextri- 
cably blemU she into nil forms of beauty — 
her face resembling the matchless glory of the 
moon or rather the moon itself being imaged in 
her radiant countenance. Man is ever to his 
measureless delight finding her counterpart in 
the noble charms of creation and the infinite 
longings of his thirsty soul have their divino joy 
and solace in her and all vain quest the world over 
69 


is at an ond. It is then that both hero and 
hereafter lie amiably lockeil together in this 
sweet idol of human creation. 

• • • 
Rjvbindmnath’s woman is the very bond-slave of 
love. Fond, sweet and tender affection has made 
a captive of her. Man in this world of sorrow 
and strife brooks no bondago. lie darts like a 
fiery shaft through the thick of the fray and 
t.-t<ks hard nnd severe are his own. But woman 
in this world where poverty, sorrow nnd weepings 
abound is the very guardian angel of the domes- 
tic hearth and hath chained herself down by love. 
She is A ransome for service nnd affection’s sate. 
Uenco lie emblemed on her wrists two glittering 
marks of bondage : two bracelets of gold. 

• * • 
Rabindraoath’s woman is the proud victress, 
Cupid onco Sought the moment to throw his dart 
At her. All things in IJnturo were friendly to 
his purpose. The wind raved wild in.tbe soft bed 
of budding leaves. The noon-tide glare lay in a 
swoon in the lap of the forest. The pigeon-couple 
exchanged frequent kisses and love ravished cooed 
in the brief intervals. It was at sneb a moment 
that ritjaymi or the victress seated herself on a 
white marble slab under the thick shade of the 
baittl buried to the breast in the water of the 
tank and caressed fondly her dear pet swan gird- 
ling its tender wings with her bared arms and Lay- 
ing its long neck on her own shoulder. Up there 
on the bank Lay shorn of gloryher bluegarment — 
the odours of her Body BtilT hagenhg ffiereih fi£o 
the last glimmering lifo in a dying person — and 
the girdle divorced from her waist grovelleii below 
in mute indignation. The breast-veil lay forlorn 
on hard earth cruelly torn from its double para- 
dise and the golden looking-glass gazed vacant 
into the sky in sweet recollection of a sweet 
countenance. 

On land, on water nnd in the sky it seemed a 
glad ransic had been rising out of lightand shade, 
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o»it of forest’s calm and leares’ rustle, oat of 
spring’s life and motion, gleam and glow. It 
seemed as though the harp of the universe bad 
been singing loud with its strings of sun-beams 
smitten on by the cAa7n;)«it-finger8 of the heavenly 
nymphs. Down were dropping soft and solitary 
the flowers of hahvl. The cuelcoo was cooing 
without fatiguj or languor and the vain cooings 
were coming back in Eclio’s dull hmentntions. 
Yonder a feeble stream was murmuring down into 
a mightier torrent. There on its grass-grown 
bank the stork gracefully winding its slender neck 
into its grey pinions was lying lulled to sleep by 
the gentle sound of waters. Above was voyaging 
on toward the melting snows of Himalay a fleecy 
company of swans leaving its distant home of a 
river-bank. The tired wind wafting tlio per- 
fumes of many flowers was civsting itself helpless 
into the cool arms of tho enamoured tank with 
the warm breath of a passionate longing. 

! Madan (Cupid), the mate of Spring, sat biding 
on ft tlirone of flowers underneath the tree of 
lalMl. His yellow robe was sweeping down into 
tho dust and lovely chaplets of odorous walati 
were wreathed round his clustering locks, Theto 
sat he watching tho maiden with gleeful eyes and 
waiting In breathless expectancy of tho fit mo- 
ment to lot fly his flowery arrow at her soft 
snowy bosom. The Wes burred about from bloom’ 

to bloom. The deer licked his tender m.ale fond- 
ly. At the touch of Spring all woo.1 teemed with 
vernal life. 

o[ the ™ter into gentle 
npplee and leaving wet foot-prints on tho atntely 
flight of steps the sweet woman aseemieil the 
banit. The wealth of hair hong loo-e on herbaek. 

Sun-light brained on her he.avii,g limh., wherein 
l-ayiniprisoneil the rich. Blowing];,, ,onth_ 
bound still and motionless ly modesty’, potent 
spell- It beamed sprUing, ml fl„],i„g „„ 
brow and lip, tliigli and waist, bre.v.t and arm on 
every lineament of her drenched bmly. xiie wind 


of heavens ki.ssed her all over and like a menial 
fanned her dry with its warm wings. Her shadow 
fell at her feet like a cast-off weed and Nature 
stood still in speechless wonder. 

Cupid smiling pleasant and sweet left the foot 
of the tree. 

Coming bold and free into her presence ho 
stood as one caught in a sudden bewilderment. 
For A moment’s sp,ace his glance fell hastened on 
her genial features. Then on knees and with 
bending neck he laid down his flowery weapons as 
an offering of worship at her feet. The lovely 
damsel cast a placid look on the dis.armed Cupid. 


Rabindranath’s Priya or tlie wife is unriralled 
in liternture. The conception 'towers high as 
heavens. In a direct address to her he cries a 
hundred ftliamcs upon liimself that he is often* 
times cheated into losing right of her being’s 
superb height. Ho says that it is Imr being’s own 
glory tint shines upon his heart and flings itself 
thence out on the world. The goddess of Grace 
was nowhere so long as his eye ch.aneed not to 
light ui>on her. She it is who h.ath lent heavenly 
ckirm to things under the sun and hath taken 
him into the very infinity of loveliness. The 
clear, blue heaveas enchant as they remind him 
ofthe light of her countenauce. Her mirth and 
music none of them die.s but take., a hundml 

Joyo.« forms of hfe in the wide universe and it 
was she whocame first with a light in her hand 

and the^world found its w.ay to liim next. 


xMiuuiuranatn i 


woman IS 

not wholly fallen. The ,p-,rk of he.avenly |I„ fa 
not altogether ejtingoishcil in her. I„ , ],„„ 
poeo. the poet lam .le.eribrf how even under 
temptations of a fresh and powerful nature a fal- 
len noman-a woman who lived by hirin,, her 

pen»„_„dde„ly woke „p to the consdousnes, of 
woman , peo,,]],,,, dignity .nj a wdnl gan> of 

contempt npon her infamous pa-st. The poom in 
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cjuestiojA IS one unbroken music and touchingly 
relates in wealthy phrases how the fallen damsel 
saw vidthin herself a god who lived unsullied des- 
pite her damnable prostitution and also how she 
realised that as woman she was the vessel of holi- 
ness and beauty and that tho Divine in her had 
been sent into banishment by the wicked lust of 
man. 

I have taken liberty to present to the non- 
Bengali reader an idea of Rabindranath’s concep- 
tion of womanhood through the medium of Uib 
journal. 1 am, indeeil, painfully conscious of the 
debclencies of such an undertaking ; for it is not 
easy to help the non-Bengali reader to get a 
glimpse of the peerless grace that adorns the 
style of this gifted poet. But if the reader has 
been enabled to comprehend the leading idea of 
each poem, only the bald outline of uhich has 
been given above, I shall think my labour amply 
recompensed. 1 believe that our concepUon of 
ivomanhood should be raised in the light of this 
magnificent poet who gloriously tmnscends the 
poor limitations of the flesh and vieu-s everything 
^•iththeeye of the spirit. Rabindranath has 
depicted womanhood in its every pL.ise and aspect 

through his voluminous aorks but ue h.ive pur- 
posely culled out the pieces in which woman stands 
idealised ; for it is, we believe, this ide.«lised con- 
ception of womanhood which iwises the imagina- 
tions of the imtion fiom their commonpLice level. 
Jlay Indu have such n picture of wonmnhood ever 
before its eyes! 
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The Influence of Islam on (he Civilisation of 
Europe 

nv 

MR, A. K. MAllAMAD KALIM. 


HAT Islam has left an indelible impression 
on tho civilisation of Euiopo is a’ fact 
beyond all dispute. Islam has furnished 
Europe with the basis, — a real, solid, substantial 
basis — upon which she has built her superstruc- 
ture. The present progress of Europe which has 
raised'her to the highest pinnacle of glory is the 
dbtinct outcome of Islamic influences. When 
the European sky was enveloped in darkne^s all 
around, the Aurora of Islam was seen lifting the 
veil and allowing the light of civilisation to come 
in and irradiate the horiron. Monsieur Gustave 
Ducondray in his Ilistorit Sommairt De La 
Civiltsation very aptly observes that 
Durio); serersl eenlurls*. howew, the Arabs filled to 

ienportiDt pomtiPD Id the history of oiTiliseUon 

The; carried lieht to the distant parts of Asia sod 
traoemiUed to Europe raloahte knowledge which wes 
osed to adrantage by the Western races 

This is what a European scholar of history of 
untiuestionable authority has to say about the 
inlluence of Islam on European civilisation. I 
would also reproduce an extract from Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole in this connection. 

''Art, literature and science," lie says, prospered as 
Uiey then prospered nowhere else in Europe. Students 
OocKed from France, Germany and England to drink 
from the fountain nt learning which flowed only in the 
citiea of the Moors. The surgeons and doctors of 
Andalusia were in the ran of acience. Women were en- 
couraged to devote themselres to serious study and the 
lady doctor was not unknown among the people of Cor- 
dova. Mathematics, Astronomy and Botany, Histo^ 
Philosophy and Jarisprudetice were to be mastered in 
Spain and Spain alone. The practical work of the 
field, the scientific methods of irrigation, the aits of 
fortification and shipbuilding, the highest and most ela- 
borate products of the loom, the graver and the hammer, 
Uie potter's wheel and the mason's trowel were not un- 
known among the people of Cordova but on the other 
hand they were brought to perfection by the Spanish 
Moors. 

It would be quite piesumptuous on my pirt to 
attempt a Listury uf the udveut of Islam iq 
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Europe. This much I beg leave to say that the 
period of the Crusades, — a period which %vitnessed 
the inter-mixture of the Arabs and the Euro- 
peans, — opened a nev? vista of light and ewlture 
to Europe. The different intellectual activities 
which have brought about the regeneration of 
learning in Europe date from the days of these 
wars. 

"When Islam was carrying the torch of progress 
and civilisation for nil the world, Europe, as I 
have already said, was steeped in ignorance, bigo- 
try and supemtition. A revolution then occurred 
in the history of Europe. The Pope began to 
excite people to recover Jerusalem from the Mus- 
B.dmans. Ilia efforts were crowned with success, 
and its inevitable consequence was a period of 
hard fighting and severe bloodshed. Ilut tlie<e 
wars were, at the same time, to a great extent 
beneficial bewuso they gave Europe an opportu- 
nity of minutely observing the Arabs, their cha- 
racter, theirrcligion, their society and tbeu insti- 
tutions and thereby learning much from them. 
In fact Europe owes to IsUm much of her present 
civilisation and progress. 

ixrLU£.vce or isl&u o:r run couttcit 
\ The I'opc had so long exercised and ninint'iined 
a despotic sway over the Roman Catholic Chuivli. 
He could grant indulgences, censures, gho 
dispensations, institute bishops and cic.ato C.iidi- 
nals. Plainly speaking, he could send one to 
^e^^^en or condemn another to Hell. Later on 
the Popes began to misuse the authority vested In 
them and granted indulgences on the payment of 
ft fixed sum of money. Rut when the Euro]>c.tna 
came in contict with the Ambs, re.ad the Quran, 
studied the spirit of Ishm, and observe*! the good 
morals which animated them through the infla* 
enco of the Quran, they made up their minds to 
shako off the despotic t}Tanny of tlie Pope, and 
to set at naught bis unjust ordinance*. The prin- 
ciples of Islam nppc:*l«?’l to them forcibly, and 
made ft very favourable impression, but a cucces- 


Bion of ages had hardly left them moral courage 
enough to exchange Chilstianity for Islam. Still 
the lesson they learnt in Arabia was useful in 
serving as the source of a long-continued struggle 
for religious freedom. Martin Luther, the Father 
of Protestantism was a scholar in Italian Univer- 
sities for some time and these academies, — so far 
as subsequent historical researches have proved, — 
then taught Aristotelian and Arabic Philosophy. 
One other fact worth mentioning about 
Luther is his visit to Cordova and Toledo, 
the principal centres of Arabic learning in Spain. 
It would nof, therefore, be unreasonable to con- 
clude that the idea of reform m the Catholic 
Church was aroused in the breasts of Luther and 
Calvin, (the great Genevan preaclier and tho 
founder of Calvinism) by the study of Islam. Tho 
Pope had guided tho destiny of Europe for cen- 
turies and it w.is no easy bosk to set l»is authority 
at naught. fVo can leadily conceive that it was 
ft bask of superior moral courage, and this moral 
courage >.pT.vng out of Luther orC.dvin’b conscien- 
tious appreciation of the principles underlying 
Islam. 


ixrniEscB or islam ox xuiiorEAx scivtsct asu 

LITUIUTUltG 


The piogi-e-T of tho Giwkh and Romans in 
rcieoce and arts w.os entirely forgotten in tho 
Middle Ages and Europe then luacticnlly knew 
nothing of them. Thedownf.dl of tho Greeks 
and Romam brought ai>out the downfall of learn- 
ing in Europe and thence it liecaime a sealed hook 
altogether. Mr. H. A. Salmone, C. I. M., (Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, King’s College, ].rfjndon) very 
rightly remarks in a pqwr on -‘The Rise and Fall 
of tho Amh Dominion,” that 


Ihe Ar»bi were the Cr»t to gire a new life to learninp 
Tber were the Dr.t to introduce Greek vriter. to tifn 
nouca of the The, kindled the lamp of IcnrcW 

which Illumined the dark ptgei of hmtor, ; and it miv 
bo Mtclj aswioed that were it not for tlie Arabs it 
waM hare been long before Europe, the picscnt centro 

by the bright light of koowledge. 
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Tlie first periofl in tlio Jitemry or sdentific 
ativancoment of a nation iiMnlIy logins with the 
tninslation of fozfign authors, and tlz© Arabs 
were not an exception to this rule. They rather 
nssitnilateii as their own those Greek and S.»nskriC 
writers a’hose invalmhie works would otl»eruJ>e 
have been consigned to tho cruel hands of obli* 
vion. The philosophy of the Greeks iccciveil a 
further development at their liands. Algebra, 
chemistry, astronomy and botany owe their ori- 
gin purely to tho Arabs. “The works of Al- 
Kharixmi," to quote the Encj'clojvedia Britinnica 
(Vol. XVI, Pago 596), “ served as guidea to 
those learned men in Europe who first turned 
their attention to Algebra in the sixteenth cen- 
tury." Again, ‘ the Medieval Aiabuna iniented 
our system of numeration and developed Algo- 
bm.” (Vol. XVII, Page 882). Chemistry, os 
we know it to-day, owes its origin to Abu Mnsa 
Jafar Kufi and the subsequent labour and re- 
search of the Arabs have astonished the entire 
modem world. Astronomy is much indebted to 
the Arabs. The names of Itlnsha Allah, Ahmad 
Bin Mahomed, Maliomed Ibu Mu>a, llas-io Ibn 
Husain and others ore conspicuously connected 
with this science. S-iys the Encydopedli But- 
annicsv 

Ant) utroQom/ tniD»{>Unted b? the Arabs to Spain 
lloatisbed ac Cordora and Taledg. From the Utter citjr 
tbo Toledan Tables drairo up bf Arzacbrl (Aba Ishaq 
Anqaafaur Razqali) lu lOSO took tbeir nimr, and there 
also the Allonstne Tables published in 1202 vrere pre- 
pared. (Ulb £dit(OD, Vvi. 1], Page hll.j 

Abdul tho realiinentor of the modem 

telescope. Albabini’s works were truuslated into 
lAtin. Uas&tn Ibu Uusiiin w.w not only a re- 
nowneil astrologer but eiriicil, at the seme time, 
a high repuLition os. a gpeci.dwt in ej e-disctses. 
His most important wort, “Eje-diseases end 
their treatment," have been transhited into almost 
all the European l.ing«.«ges. Fawbi and Bu AJi 
Sena (Avicenna) dispL-iyed wonderful genius and 
aptitude for PiIilo^opby and Etbics. The name 
of Farabi only shines Jets brightly than that of 


Aristotle in the muster-roll of pJiilosophers wjjich' 
the wotld has produced. 

Zb'DL'CTJtT LOaJC. 

While spc.iklng of philosophy, I would he 
wanting in fidelity to my subject if I fail to make 
mention of Imluctive Logic. It is a common 
notion in Europe that Induction owes its birth to 
Lord llacon and it i«, perhaps, in consequence of 
this tlwt Thomson in Iiis IfUlori/ of English 
Literature says in reference to Ikicon, ‘and it 
is to EngUiid tliat we are to look for the firs-t 
(lUtinct m.anifestation of this independent 
attitude on the part of Philosophy.’ But Imam 
Gharali, — the power of whoso genius, the richness 
of whose intellect end the depth of whose lewm- 
ing have not yet been suipaosed — introduce*! in- 
duction in his works on Logic, Now the i'Siio 
At stake is that either Ghamli borrowed it from 
Bacon or tlie latter from the former. Im.int 
Chftzali lived and died about a hundred and fifty 
ye-are before Bacon and hence it cannot be sus- 
pected that he borrowed it from Bacon. But 
then Bacon might have got it from Ghnzali, which 
is probsible for two reasons. In the fii-st pl.ice 
we find a bit of similarity between Bacon's 
Aocum Organnni and Ghaz.ili’s woiks and 
secondly, Gbamli’s works had then been translat- 
ed into the Sp.inish l.inguage and Bacon is said 
to have known Spanish. That Inductive Logic 
was a child of Ghatah’s genius has been proved 
by subsequent investigation and he and he alone 
must be giren credit for it. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that Haroun-Al-Raschid sent 
a clock as a present to Charlemagne, the 
Emperor of the tVnnks. It is thus ob\ious that 
the Mus.salmans were tlie inrentors of docks. 
The following table shows tho number of books 
translated from Arabic into different European 
languages : — 

In PMlo'^phy, Ethics and P.sycliology. 90 

„ Ahithematici .an<l Astronomy. 70 

„ Medicine. 90 

„ Chemistry and Physical Sciences. 40 

390 
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ISLAM TAUGHT EUROrE HOW TO TREAT WOMES. 
Aininut©ob'«ervRtion of the constitution of Euro- 
pean society before 1453 A. D. will i-ev&al the 
fact that the position of tho fair sex was pitiable. 
Women were not counted as possessing any rights 
whatsoever. They could not inherit any property 
nor even after marriage were they fit to buy or 
sell anything which was theirs by right or to 
enter into a legal contract. In short they were 
worse than sl.vves and did only dLschargo tlie func- 
tion of * child dx‘.»ring machines.’ In Ancient 
India, women w civ under the control of their 
fiithei's in their chi!dhoo>l, of their husb-indH after 
marriage, of their sons on their luKl«ndV do.itli, 
and if thei-o wore no sons, they wei-e sulyect to 
other male lelatUes, simply becauM* they could 
not be trusted to load an independent life, ncs-or«l- 
itig to the laws of M.inu. Even in (lreta*o Oiing\ 
did not umlergo a change for tho hotter, in rpito 
of iicr progress in otlicr dejiattmont'*. Wlut is 
more, tlici-o was a statuto in Oreecc by which a 
father eii]oye<l the right of putting t«i «h'ath lii» 
diughtcr if she tnnrricsl without his and 

j>erini'sion. Tho Holy Scriptures nl-o t«>ob no 
torwanl stop in this iliit«ction. It was U-ft for 
Islam to eiTwt a mirkisl cliatige in the sondition 
and s<icial status of tho other se\ Tlie t^umn 
e«.t.«bli-hes tho principle of isTfect eipialita U tweon 
tho two SOSes. 1 lin'd not ofTer an a|H>h>gj for 
quoting some pisMges from the Name It is 
atlimusl there “O ;e j-eopte, WIme rights 
over your wiiosnnd they hate rights suer sou" 
(Suratii! Ilaqar). The Qiiriii al*oenjojns ojon 
its followers the noble precept of ti(><1ing tbcir 
wi\-es and daughters with kindnovs atjcl aff.stion. 
“ And out of hi* signs U," the Uxik dechie-, 
** that lie ha.* cieit.sl frr >ou, out of yoiirsehes 
wives thatae maybaao comfort with them and 
He bv* put U-’tween you love nn.l «smi}v»sMon.' 
(Sumtur noom). .train, “ Treat women witb 
kindiK-ss,” {?urafur Xisa). It also le-ule-s to 

Jfccpiu mind the digiJtyanJ rr-part of women 


in converstation. John Draper, M. D., LL. D. in 
hia monumental work “ The Intellectual Deve- 
lopment of Durojte" observes : — “ As respects tho 
female sex, the Anih system was far fiom being 
oppressive ; some have even asserted that the 
Christian women found in the seraglios a delight- 
ful retrc.at.'’ I c.an hardly resist the temptation 
of dting Prof. Salmone once more, lie writes ; — 
“ ItelioM the Muslim Prophet, the founder of tho 
gie.it Amb Empirs, like the lowliest peas.ant of 
the prenctit diyin Engliml, seeks comfort and 
adnca'fioni his best friend, his wife.” An eminent 
Euroitcfin iKi-ssit>n.iry, while speaking to mo in 
UdeutU leinarked that the present condition of 
Muslim Lidtv* in India wnmintcd the rpnchision 
that I'<laiu left women to pine in degradation. 
Ibif, one wlio li.is even a suporllcial knowledge of 
the <j.iiaiti will Join with me in Kiying tint Islam, 
on the <'ihci Imnd, jmvml the way fo» their nmelio- 
rition nt a iwriol in human history wlien they were 
nolwltcr Hull brutPH all over tho woild. “If 
the liidi.n Mnhonimcdins Imd only honestly 
followvsl the Qumnic injunttioim, tins lainentablo 
sLiteofiifriifs would never luvo hapiicned’' (Sir 
bytsi Ahmad Khun, Tahzibul Akliluj, Vol. II). 

ISL.VM AUOUSIIED RUVEUV. 

On.- Other foint uj«on which stress must I© 
lud find whitb has Wn the butt of much 
clumsy ndicule i* tlio question of slaves. Tho 
«iiti-sUvtry <nm|mign which witnosw.l tho iilw- 
lition of till* obnoxious system tlirew* tijc 
Waine enurviy on the Anb* without reHect- 
ing tint Islam had, if not totally einancii«- 
te*I tlie ski<*s, at l«ist inti'oducoil mcli nidic.i! 
cbingp*, R*, in the name of humanity, justiw and 
friroes*,were likely to make their jiosifion tena- 
Me. 1 shall fir*t attempt to delint-aU- a picture 
of shverr, «.* it existed in Kuroi-* in th- Middle 
Ages. Tl.eOrKk st.atute-, I tnurt conf.-'., were 
i.ot so Kvirc and btringeul in this it-p-ct. Tbe 
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noble orations of Bemostlienes and the grand 
pliilosophy of Aristotlo had changed tho attitude 
of the Greeks towards humanity. Hut this can 
be said of Greece alone. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica (Vol. xsv. Pape 219} very well describes tho 
pitLable condition of Roman slwcs : — 

B7 the original Roman law, the maater waa clothed 
with absolute dominion orer the aUre, extending to the 

power of life and death The alaveconid 

not poaeeaa property of any kiod ; ahatarer be reijnired 
waa legally hie maater'a. . . , For entering the 

militaiy aervioe or taking on him any atate oflloe, a alare 
waa puniahed with death. He could not in general be 
examined aaa mtueasexcrpt by torture . , . . The 
penaltici of the law for crime were apecialiy aercre en 
ilavea. 

I have quoted the ftbove inortler to show 
that ono of the be^t periods in tho history 
of Europe is that of Roman civilisation, and 
even in this cmliNeil st»to Europe ncconled 
this horrible treatment to slives. It is no esag 
geration to say that up to a comparatively leccnt 
perioil Europe waa submergo<l in abject sUvery. 
1 shall now turn to tlie Quran. Therein is en- 
joined : 

Had unto lucli of your iTavee (of either aex) as de- 
sire a written ir.atrument allowing them to redeem them- 
eelvea on paying a certain sum (whereby the master oh- 
Iigea hiauelf to act hia alaro at liberty on receinog arcr- 
taio euoi at moaej which the elare undcriakee to par) 
write one and give them of the riches of God which He 
hath given you l.c. if you have found them faithful and 
bare reason to believe they will perform thvir engage- 
ment, either by bestowing aomething on them of your 
own KobeUnco or abating them a part of tbetr ransom. 
(Snratun Noor.) 

Again : 

“ Hither giro them a free diimiseion or exact a ran- 
•om.* (Buratul .Mohammed ) 

It was 80 ordered in view of tho f.irt tliat 
the custom prevailing before the ndvent of 
l.slam was most inhuman, that is, slaves were 
usu.ally put to de.ath. Jlr. Draper s-ajs : “ A 
captive or a slave forthwith became the equal nnd 
friend of his conqueror." Jfr. Richardson while 
moving the bill for the abolition of sLav ery in British 
India before the India Council in ISIO bmH: 
“ For the emancipation of slaves, it is necessaty 


Hint Hindu Shastnus should be replaced by tho 

Quran." 

SWeiPE ASD OUPITOBUL SHOW’S DWT TUEJll 
UITIOATIOS TO ISLAM. 

• Every student of European history knows 
full nrell that in Rome, when she was at 
tho zenith of her power and glory, gladiatorial 
shows weie held annually and hundreds of 
innocent human lives were uselessly sacrificed 
at Uio altar of transitory Mirth. Then there 
was the evil pinctice of fighting duels, pecu- 
liar to Europe and it had been carried so far ns 
to be applied to in deciding law-suits as well as 
private disputes. Geneinlly in an aff.iir of honour, 
a duel was regarrled as the final decision and tho 
final Court of appeal. But Islam could ilhtolerate 
thisbftiUirity. It has ordered, “ Do not com- 
mit suicide,” and again, " do not put an end to 
a human life (Suintu) Baqar). 

I rii.all now draw the readers’ attention to tlie 
spirit of democracy that pervades Islam. "While, 
on the one liand, the Holy Bible enjoins the sys- 
tem of nomination, the Quran, on the other, 
teaches the principle of election. Before elucidat- 
ing this point, 1 shall lefer to the Encyclopedia 
once moie (Vol. XXIII ) which s-ays, 

The moiit diitmctive charseteristio of the Romso 
Cathotio Church la itB vigorous iniistence on (he princi- 
ple or •ccIcsUvtical authority. 

The Roman C.itholio Church was so constituted 
that the noble principle of election was utterly 
disregarded in it ; while the Arabs went so far as 
to apply this principle to successions to thrones, 

I can find no better authority than the Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. XVI, Page 590), which remarks 
“ Alouwiya thus established the principle of heredi- 
tary succession which was opposed to the spirit 
of Iskvm." So long as the Mussalmans stuck to 
this grand and elevating principle, they certainly 
knew no fall. But their glory began to wane and 
tlieir power to decreaso ns soon as they dep.arted 
from it. 
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Europe is no less indebted to Islam for her 
system of administration. Ouv mode of govern- 
ment bad won the npprecLation of friends and 
foes alike. Burke in his Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings boro testimony to it when he exclaimed : 

To name s Mahommo3en (jorerDroent ie to name a 
gOTernment by Uw. It is a law enforced by alronger 
aanetiona than any law that can bind a Chriatian 
lOTereign 

TIo goes on to add : 

And no Mahommedan Is born who ean exerciie any 
arbitrarr power conii*tenlly with their conahtotion in 
■0 muph that the chief miRietrate who u the blKlseat 
exeeiitiTe power amonR them ii the terr pereon who b» 
the eonatitatioo of the country in the mo»l fettered 
by Uw, 

What Burko means is that Isl 'm gave the 
world the most sa stcmatic and the most rompre- 
honsivc codo of 1 \ws, for if wo look to the Qiimn, 
wo find that the hook deals with uU problems of 
law and justice niulis tlio very es'^'nce of Juris- 
prndeneo and Erpiity which were enforce*! !»y 
stronger ftanctions than onlinary laws owing to 
tho peculitr character of their being religions 
dogmas. 

‘‘ovvtt MCTAvrcn rr xos wiTivca in itus." 

All things change and we change with them. 
This is a law of nature which has invariald) held 
goo-l. If any future historian were to o-sseit 
after an ei.aniination of the present state of tho 
Mussalmans that Europe owe.s nothing to tliem, 
ho would l>e utterly mistaken. To fonn an esti- 
mate of our r.i‘t from our Pre<ont and to con- 
clude that y.uTOjw could owe nothing of her ci\i- 
lisation to fsbim would le n rash nucl liasty judg- 
ment. Take whatever branch of culture you will, 
it may bo ultimately found that she divw ita in- 
ppiration in it from tho so-called “hslf-ciriliMKl 
followers of Islam.*' We, Mahonieilans, Jo j,ot 
grudge Eurojse tho glory of d-s elopng the sciences 
and arts further but the foundation-vtone wa.s 
hid by u«. Tlie truth of the maxim, “ Omnia 
miittniiir tl viiitixmnr in tllii” only oerves to 
illastrate how we have been rtslncc.1 to this. 


“THE EUROPEAH IN INDIA'** 

BY 

MR. K. R. SlTARAilAN, B.A. 


MThat girea Britain ber hold on India and her 
niilliona ? liOre. compatibility of interest tastee, religi- 
or, tradition, nationality, think you— eiioh as Prussia, 
for inataoee. now exercises over Saxony, Bayarit, etc, or 
Turkey with ber Arabs and Kgyptisns ? No ! It is due 
to tho Eurasian blood-Iink, the result of initial inter- 
marriage? Hare these hybrids a two-sided sympathy 
which acta as a bond 'twixt tlie two races? No, again. 
Tho Eurasian is all for us: he has nothing — orrery 
little— in accord ivith the sons of the soil ; for whenever 
a racial disturbance occurs, has not tho Eurasian always 
fallen in under tho llsg? And notably in the crisis of 
IMT-'iA did ho not perform yeoman servieo for Britain P 
Yes' in spite then of what sundry noodles prato to tho 
contrary. India is held for us solely by the military man, 
tho subject of this chapter, and at whom let us tako a 
(lanco without further preamble. 


It is ill tliM wi>.c, of tasteful nnd cboico senti- 
ment ntiA style, tliat in tbcremarknlily wcli-gol-tip 
volume lieforo ns, Ibo author, n letiiol ofllcial of 
the Indian Telegroph Dejiarttncnt, commences n 
aeries of wlmt lire probably intended to bo mey 
and pi*]uant sketches of tho various classes of 
Anglo-Indian nationality resident in this “ land 
of regrets.” Among the tomarkahle, it common- 
pUee, platitudes of tho day, none jierliajm has a 
greater hold on tho imagination of tho philosophic 
student of Imman history Ih in tho pi lee occupied 
by ino-lorn India in the greatest Empiio tho world 
Kas over knoavn. Tho f.abloil sovereignties of 
ancient Ind, the glory Hint was Grerce, the ghi- 
mour that aias Home— nil and everything f,ulo 
into utter insjgnificaiiro UTore tho sjiccticle un- 
foMcil before our eyes to day of this vast su1)i. 
continent, I'eoplo*! by a congeiies of distinct 
multitudes li.aving nothing in common in colour 
speech or belU-f, yd sll owning un^juestioning 
nllegaanoe to one supreme mundane jmwer in 
who-e hands for goo.1 or ill, its dehtinies liaio 
eome to lie committed by the inscrutable d.-erw-s 
of I»roridence. To say tliat tbo bond by which 


• Tht European tn IniUn. By II J A Herr**. 
(luAiaa Tel^pbs, retired) BUcley Paul & Co!, honi7a. 
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EngUnd ho!<l^ Irnlu ia nothing more or le!« th.tn 
the bond of cold stool, sounds ns tho veriest blaa- 
phomy ngninst the tiiumph of true statesmanship 
ir}ije)i forms tho listing glory as it is tbo erown- 
ing achievement of tlio genius of tho Anglo- 
Saxon laeo. True it ia it is pity, and pity it is 
it i-. true that there are still ** sundry noodles ” 
who “ jimte ” to the aboa e cirect, being sublimely 
out of touch with the pul-ations, not merely of 
higher liumanity, but of the impulses of the very 
race itself to wliieJi they cliim affinity and 
kin«liip. 

We arc not unaware of the limibitions set by 
nature and indiiidusl tomiierament on the mental 
outlook of the aaerage Johnny who comes here 
your after year from the old country in quest of 
an honest career. Hut what really does pass 
tho comprehoRsioii of a student of human n.>tur« 
is the wonderful spectacle of a whole life- 
time spent in an ancient and historic laud uitb 
(leiout disreganl of all interest in or sympathy 
with the people of the land. An all-absorbing 
consciousness of the greatness that has been 
thrust upon him solely owing to his birth seems 
to {>01 vnde hia being to Midi an extent that there 
is 1 Willy neither time nor inclination left to 
attempt to achieve any worth by individasl effort. 
Not content with passing such a smgnUrly note- 
worthy life, now and again a member of this 
cla'S becomes obsessed with a notion of his gifts 
in tho vajKJuring line, and in common mth tho 
gi-caterand It ssor notabilities wlio feel bonnd to 
inflict on a pitient public, volumes of their 
“ Heminisccnces ” and “Autobiographies,” jierpet- 
rates a huge 8tore-hou«e of inane and vajnd stuff 
undersome high-sounding title or another. We may 
say at once that whether it is the diligent seeker 
after information, or the serious-minded student, 
or even merely the casual reader who is content 
to bo amuseil— all of them arc equally and im- 
jiaitLally doomed to disappointment if they dip 
into the book before us, Tlie author’s meander- 
70 


ings into tho liigh-w.iy.s and bye-ways of Anglo- 
Indian Hfo have enabled him to accumiilato a 
mass of material, tho worth or use of which it 
is ban! indeed to conceive. Hardy Imsit fnlJen 
to our lot to w.ailo tlirough such .a vast S.ihara of 
useless stuff unrelieved nnywhero by even tiny 
o.ises of real information or enlightenment. 

It is not that tho scheme of the book is f.aulty’ 
or its design tineoTnmend.iblo. It is the execution 
tint constitutes a veritable cream of inanity fiom 
every aspect. Every cl.ass of AngJo-Indi.in, .such 
as the militsiy man, sailor-min, covenanted civili- 
an, uncovenanted civilian, the medico, merchant, 
pLinter, missionary and so on — all are pilloiied in 
an impartwf and unprofitable style. Tbo fact is th it 
a work of the typo essayed by tho author lequiiea 
the all-embracing intellect and facile pen of a 
C.irlyle or Victor Hugo, or at any rate, Jet us say, 
of a Steevens or a Chirol. The matter immortal- 
ised in the book under review as sketches of 
Anglo-Indian types is a travesty of the theme and 
an insult to the subject We have no inclination 
to dive further into tho book and draw out theie- 
fioni specimens of the author’^ presentations of 
the subjects ho has chosen to jwrtray, for wJier- 
ever the portraiture is not commonplace, it tends 
to become a caricature, r.ather tliaii portraitine. 

To tbo«o who may be inclined to think that wo 
have been unduly severe in our estimate of the 
book under review, our only answer is— Read the 
book itself, and judge. Of every typo of tlie 
European in India, whether public servant or not 
tliere is not a word said about Im woik or inter- 
ests, achievements or worth. Every page teems 
only with the .small talk of social life or the les.s 
desirable account of peccadillos. The one reflec- 
Uon which inevitably overpowers one enclosing 
tbo book is this : Is it possible, that after all the 
Englishmen who hold India are the cnric.atures 
|>r8seiitcd in this volume ? The book is an nnipfo 
scimon on how true it is tliat some people c.an 
hever assimiUto wliat is beyond them under .ajiy 
SoiroundiDgs. '' 
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TRAOniO^S AND SOCIAL PROGRESS* 

DY 

MR. N. C. MEHTA, B.A, (Cantab^ 


T is an nccepted mniim of biology ilint ‘ «vc* 
quir^ cliaincteia’ are not inherited. Bnt if 
individuals ilo not transmit the ‘acquired 
characters’ to their offspring, e.ach pi-eceding 
generation hands down its achievements and 
acquisitions to those succeeding it. Tlionj; > the 
life of the individual units of societj’ js discontinn- 
ous, that of society as a whole appe.ars as n nai- 
form and continuous stream — ever-widening, ever 
changing. It is a ceaseless march towaidsthe 
ever oxp.anding realm of ideals. 

In the long course of history human activities 
have rentretl lound the pivot of few elemental 
passions of the human soul. In every age ambi- 
tion, love of power, self-interest have been th« 
inspiring souices of eonflicts and cataclysms, pio- 
gross and retrogression Conceptions, ideas, 
habits and tliat vast tangle of icnj>alpable some- 
thing which wo c.all ti-iditions arc handssi down 
fjoninge to ago and it is merely a tniism to s.iy 
that to a great extent the present lives in its jmst. 
Even ill inoilern times communities are not un- 
known which after a lapse of a tlioneaiid je.ii>- 
follow faitlifwlly the life live'l by their aneestore. 
It is hero that the consorvativo natnro of man 
npl'cars emphisiied to an esnggerat»sl degree, nnd 
v-neieVy ms-wis wliaost to lie stsiVic. 'ilie TOareb of 
pociil progii'ss is slow and procee<ls by 'Rm.all 
nUHlificatioiis. All thange, liowever, is not |>ro- 
grass. 

We kave recently leai nt fi-om biologists that in 
the animal world, the progress of the sj>ecies pro- 
ccoils not by small variations as Dirwin supposed, 
hut by what Ite Vries calls mnt.at ions or almipt 
sports of nature which are transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation. This, seem* to bold Imc to 
• A p»|*er read before • dab of friend* ia I^ondm, 


some extent .also in the c.ase of human society. 
History furnishes abundant pioof of centuries of 
stagnation through which great i>ortions of the 
human race have passeil sunk in the deepest 
abysses of ignorance .and superstition, nnd npp.a- 
rently unmoved by that ins.atiable envsing of tho 
human mind for change. Mankind has .appo.ared 
as .a aaist oce.an unrnflied by the pissfng gusts of 
paesion nnd desiie for change. It has stood 
immobile, in bondage to its {wst when the placid 
surface of pe.ice nnd quiet i» violently’ disturbed 
by the advent of some huinau mutations or geni- 
uses, and the nccumnlited lumber of ages is 
swept away in n single storm. It is surpris- 
ing to what ft great extent the woik of those 
mnstei -minds is directed towards the demo- 
lition of strongljolds tliat human efTorts are 
unceasingly raising to pvotoct tho pence and 
quietness of mental inertia and keep out tho in- 
vading forces of oiigmal thought At the «\me 
time it must not l>o foigotten that in the making 
of society destruction nnd construction me often 
bwtcomUtbt processes gmug on side by side, 
The task of geuiiisos theiefurc not meicly to 
destroy tho obstructing bonds of useless custom 
but also to providea substratum of ideas on which 
posterity will rear its future fuhrie. They only 
ROW tho seeds, nnd Icivo the rearing of the tree 
in the Iwind* of those who come after them. 

In spite of these occasional flools in tlie history 
of human thought, rallying uw.iy nii enormous 
giowUi of niiliquated idtsis nnd lo<wcuiug tlie 
howls of stereo-typed ti-ulitions, it is iutcicstiug 
to nolo the extmordiiiary inlijing power of tho 
old to nswu itself once more .after the intensity 
of the first ware has passo.l nway. Jf 
nature is at times cipable of U-iug iwis.al 
to the white heat of passion au.l sweeping 
away all th.at olMrucLs the jaith of pi-ogiess, 
it i« sfill more eajKible of ilofendiug forms 
and id«i.H tkat reudci its full development 
irojo-sible. The acquiescence gf mankind in 
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jta own hubjection K tlio continuous »n.jr\el of 
history. With tenacity nml htendfit^tness 
lu%e the I'oople in the j*nst bupported ami fought 
forthe^e^y institutions th.»t lin>e been instiu* 
inent.nl in nmiihil-iting their own luilivtdH.iIity? 
E\en the l.iiups of humanity have not wholly 
ej«i»po<l the daikening shadow of conteropomry 
immorality. Plato and Aristotle could not con- 
ceive oven an ideal society witliout those 
‘animated instiuments of wotk,’ os Aristotle 
called sUves, u ho were bom to work for their 
paiusitic masters. They couhl not think it possi- 
ble that any iiiuiu th.in a lueie fraction of the 
totil population c,in ever acipiiie or exercise tlie 
rights of citizenship. 

Tbe explan.ttiou lies in the })U)ii.a» nature 
itself, (i) It loves the pe.tco of establishe<l 
institutions and desires to puituo undi.stuib<al 
the routine of daily life. The general craving 
for change extends only to a limited sphere of 
human activities and nuely transgress the 
borders of the tisiml and the Imbitual. Aoy 
nidical uioililScation in the ordinary ro«tfciDeexcitc» 
suspicion and is hateful to it, because all change 
involves a certain amount of re-adjuatment and 
i-e-adjustment assumes extra ehort. This is pre- 
cisely what we do not welcome. 

The human niiud is buspicious of innovations 
and hostile to new ideas. Though tbeie is no 
royal road to le.iiniDg or to tlie attainment of 
anything desirable, it always h.is a liking for 
the shoit cut. It fondly believes that by extin- 
guishing a Lamp it destioys all sources of illninin- 
ation and this belief has been responsible for 
many a most tnigic crime of history — anaent and 
modern. The founder of Christianity was emrified, 
and Socrates put to de.ath for the very simple 
reason that their teuching did not accord with 
the then accepted notions of niwulity and that 
theii iaBuence seemed to thre.iten the ignorant 
peso fulness of the contemporary life. But in 
resis:ii]g enlightenment, humanity is enlightened. 


{ii)Ourinvetcnite love of tlio n]«?<.h.anic.vl loutine 
is another iwweiful fjutoi in piesci viiig tlje past 
and olntructing tho iniusL of new ideas. If we 
just retlect for a moment on our daily conduct, 
we slwll notice in by far- tJjo gK.'.iter p.iit of 
it wo act not by deliberation, but by habit. It is 
a p.art of our natuie to imitate and avoid the 
dilliculties of iiiiti.ation. 

(iii) Our didike for pecbistent application of 
inental energies o]icrates in the b.ime diiection. 
As I Siud above wo all have a liking for short 
cuts — a tendoiity not in haimony with the 
roquireioents of intollectinl enjoyment, w'hicli 
in relres longnnd nnlnous disciphnennd cultiiation 
of certain qualities not to bo easily oi readily 
ncijuiicd. It is thei'cfoie that the grosser and 
sensuouv k)nd> of pleisuies in the shape of 
vaiiou-v luxuries have appealed to nian since Lis 
apiieniunce on the terrestrial globe. Not in- 
frequently stienuous mental exertion is under- 
gone merely to atuin them. 

(iv) Again, this noii-ad.iptntiun and uon-utihs- 
ation of the poiveie tisat we possess have been 
in a way encouraged in primitive societies 
by the acJiievomwits of our paleolithic foiefuthers. 
For once mm has obtained such masteiy over 
n.itui.tl foices as is necessary to sitisfy his scanty 
needs, tliero no longer exist-s the inexoiable alter- 
native of rapid adjustment to changing environ- 
ments or extinction in the struggle for existence. 
So in the primitive stages of society the very 
victory of the ciude stone implements of our 
ancestors brings in its train a certain amount of 
after-sluggishness and makes it less sensitive to 
the changes in the surrounding medium. Once 
the stimulus of impending d.inger is removed, the 
mental and physical energies of m.an blacken in 
their vigour. 

This slackening of mentil aleitness is stiiking- 
ly exemplified in the religions and political history 
of maukind. Man fjom the loginning of his 
existence has been attached to some form or other 
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of religious fnith ; indeed, he has found it an 
intogml part of hLs life. Religion has been con- 
sidered pre-eminently a subject, the solution of 
which is not to be .sought in le.ason. I think it was 
Cowley who said, ‘Religion is a field whei-o lea&on 
f.vlK and f.vith begins.’ Oeiituries Lave rolled on, 
conditions have altered but ancient religions 
lia\e stood unch.iiiged. M.an has clung tcna«- 
ou'ly to, and suffered even martyrdom for the 
sake of, doctrines, dogmas and customs of a time 
which li IS long {sassed away. What he has tried 
to defend is not the freedom of conscience, be- 
cause it can never be interfered with, hut his 
lifitiUgo cif ancient twulitious, \\hich not infic- 
cjuently has been one of the main obshtcles to the 
vapid davclopnient of piogrefis. No other factor 
has excited A more powerful influence alike for 
good and evil over the destinies of mankind than 
religion. On the one hvnd it has cvoke*l the 
Miblimest baciiflces of which man has e\er been 
capable ; it has unlocked the spiings of liis noblity 
and luUlcd momentum to the match of pi ogress; 
but on the other hand many a most heinous 
ci imo of history has been perpotr.itcd undet the 
nune and unction of icligion. As long ns it has 
beun leguded merely an as in-titution subject to 
the contiol of a secular goicninieiit, «•* in nnn'ent 
Roiiie, it lius done ins .diuble work. Uiit when- 
ever i.ast ixirtions of ni.inUnd base been brought 
under the sway of a thcocnicy, it has bevii almost 
an ta-i of toulinuous shign.ition, and cessation of 
all philosophic adi .inccmont. Indeed, whwexer 
Mceialotdi'iu Ins been any time in the ascciuLmt, 
the mmcipition of the i^ople fiom the fetU-is of 
iiuthont.inani'iu has Isjen eitremely slow and the 
lethirg} of the i-opuhco ha.s h'ted longest. Eten 
at the pta writ day a countiy like Sium Ins not 
jet been able to fi-ee bci-wU from tbe itifliwoee of 
the rontilfwlio romiins outside the authonty of 
the st.ite. Still a consideniblo ]>roportioii of 
Euia'is" owt'-. allegiance to tbe rojv an.lixsnp- 
jwaotl to la.'guUto its life in aceoial.ancc with the 


ules issued from Rome. The Church of Rome 
tepresents a unique organisation where the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of the past have crystalliz 
0d most freely and wlieie the efl'orts of an inter- 
ested clergy have been mobtsuccc^-sful. Itie- 
mainb as a monument of conservation, unmoved 
by the maidi of time and advance of civilisation. 
At times the ingenuity and foiesiglit of the cleigy 
have under the guiso of interpretation succeeded 
III altering the xphit, while retaining the letter of 
the text. Ihit on the whole it has stood a.s the 
iniptegnable stronghold of an organised prie.sthood 
carefully trained in other bmnclies of know ledge 
iiieiely to make use of it in defending tlie 
d*,*ctiines ot tlio ancient Chuich against tlio on- 
slaughts of .1 lM!f-ediir.ited and growingiy scepti- 
c.il genciation Nothing better than this can bo 
adduced as proof to xhow the foice of tiaditioiis. 
Ueio .iH the v.uious foiceb that civilisation is 
inces-cintly bringing foiwaid riio utilised nieitdy 
ns tiops of a ducayiiig theological himnichy, 
merely to hnp|>oit the dicti of an ago, if not 
iiior«igiioi.uit,«t least ceitiinly f.u lom, advanced 
than ouni. 

A spmtMmihr to that of Catholicism in nil 
iii.ittcn.of life— stwiil and leligious picvavU tow 
gie,itci extent m the Oiiont tlnn m tlie Occident. 
Hero the piiexthood fai less olliciently oiganised 
tli.iu tint of Rome has eseicised a farms-itcr 
inlluencoovci tlie Ihes of the ja-nple. Thix ►tito 
of alTain, h euphemistically cvpicsxed in the 
IxipuUr opinion tbvt tbe Risl is moie spintual 
than tbe West. The opinion closely nn.iUsed 
would l« found to nic.in at lc.ast as le-'iids 
the people in gem-inl th.at the Eixt is 
moio sluggish than tl.e West. Hpiutu.dity 
merely i.ieaus a spiiit of «.sy satisfaction and 
blind fatali'in. Contentment is not dcsii xb)e 
if it induces to i.lLncss and h de.uLidng of ,dl 
■mbitioa. Tlie agiicultuml occiip-ition of the 
grc.it majority of nun in coimtiic-s like Imliv 
and China has inteiuitled this tendency and .t h 
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only in icccnt times tint tlw ‘ unchunging Dist ’ 
seems to be awakening from the slnniber of 
cetiturie®, c.isting oJ}' the tiiimmeL of wiident 
ciu-toiiiJ. anil ti-i«ilitions. It i^ surpiising howo\er 
to x'o to wlut extent tlio enliglileneil |teoplo in 
the E.i.-t piesor\o the ancient foims, wliilo 
abiniloniiig tlieii innei signific.inco. In orJer to 
peiMudc the gonenil imblic to new ide»s and 
sdieines oF voci.d lefoiin they appe.il to tlieir 
ancient sciijitnrcs aiul entle.ivoMr to show th.ib 
tbeir piesent state K only a tonseqwenco of de- 
generation and (Uxreganl of the s.icred injuncUon^ 
of the past. The whole process of transfonnaUon 
sems to be ui.aiiily of intei preting the old, but 
r.wely of replacing it. 

The last thirty years or so luvo witnessed 
a Mil pri'ing development in the Hist. Tlio ItoUl 
of centuries of custoins and habits of life seems 
to bo fast slipping nw.iy. Tlio old phiascology 
is still retained but with a new mesaning attacheil 
to it. Thcie ni'Q signs of the sturing of a new 
life; the old order is changing ; (atalkni is giving 
way to a spirit of robust optimism ; uu e-igeincss 
to improve their niatenai state is >pi«a»Hng. A 
hitherto inert se.a of humanity is agit.itc<! by the 
® coiniuercisl competition of tho \V€^t. 
There are some who think that tho spiritualism 
and the Spirit of idealism that have clwrsictensed 
tho List are in d.iiiger of being neglected in this 
nice for materuil progress. To me it appears that 
spiritualism and ideafisni .ire of but little %.tlae if 
the conditions for their proper cuHiaoUoii aie 
absent as evinced by the jwverty of the Eastern 
peoples. They renuin mere woids as long «sa 
cert.iiii minimum of comfort. and leisiuois wanting. 

In the biickgiouud of these v.ast social and poli- 
tic.ll upheav.als in the entire civilised world lies the 
Hoiking of .subtler forces brought into pj.ay by tho 
wonderful discoveries of science in the 19th cen- 
tury. At the end of the 18th century tho entire 
Western World appears as pa'siug through a stage 


of transition anti cnten'ng on a period of itipid 
materiil and mcnt.al progress. Tiie deiclopmcnt of 
eisy transport nnd i^ui’ck cojuniiii)iaitioii brought 
the hitherto isolated part.s of tho woild together; 
it broko down the Imiiei-s of igiioninio and i-o- 
movoKl uiiitail suspicion hied of impeifect kiiow- 
!«lge. I’or tho lii&t time in the lii.story of tho 
world chilhition bec.une tho common propeity of 
all. Ilencefonvanl tho filtoiitig of the ever in- 
creising fcnowlodgo through tho masses at J.iige 
was only a matter of time. Now wo do not hesi- 
tato 80 much to decl.iie oui-selvcs in some i expects 
wiser tluan our ancestors. 

Let us now turn to another tr-iit in our ebar- 
nctor which m.ikes us unduly lenient to our p.i6t 
and ini-igine the beauties niid chat ms of a golden 
age which did not exist. How fondly we remem- 
ber or lather think of tho good old d.iys when 
peace and contentment reigned supreme in ereiy 
household, when the harassing cares of the strug- 
gle foi cxisleiice did not weigh <is heavily ns in 
out own d-ijs' W.ilkiiig tluougb the green iiie.v- 
dows of the country we feel far distant from the 
dm and ch-ios of the modem world and yearn to 
fly away from thii world of wonies and enjoy the 
ijuiet of some secluded corner on tJie woimtiin- 
side. It is .V jxiit of our nature to long for 
something better th.in what wo possess in the 
present. But the iealjs.vtion of th.it desiie lies 
not in the remote past but in the near futmo. In 
unduly eulogwing the achiev ements of om ances- 
tors and «x.aggerating the amenities that they 
pOhsesseil we are not aware th.xt wo are doing in- 
justice to the youthful aspiiations of the rising 
generation. Poets have sung the glories of ‘the 
Golden Ago ' ill m.any an eneh.inting ihyme and 
Live dune service to society in so far ns they hive 
craated a feeling of nctive discontent for the 
existing skite .and given a new impulse to the 
efforts of the soci il reformers to ameliorate the 
present. It is tho art of a painter to gather 
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the gi-aceful Gguies of the pictiue in the central 
po‘-ition and to keep all th xt is ugly .inJ distaste- 
ful ill the bxckground. The wings of {loetic fancy 
and .vitistic im.iginitioii c.ury only the sw'eet 
ch irnis .in<l mellow gi.ices of hy-gone times. How 
easy to en\y the life of a coiuitiy shepheiJ and 
e'ndow it with .vll tlie plenitude of beauty tli.\t 
im igination t-in supply ; how delightful to 
imx'dne him letmning home iu the giey shadows 
of twilight, pouuiig I'oith the .sweet sti.ajns 
of unpremeditated ait, .iiid hoiv e.xsy to foiget 
the calking anxieties, of ignoi-.uiee and the 
miseiy of uiisxtislied w.iiits that h.iiinl Ins d »ily 
life? Humanity is bo forgiving to its de.<tl * 

Finally we cornu to the most potent factor in 
keeping alive foigotten institutions and obsolete 
traditions. It was adveited to iu the al>ove ns 
rogird the tendency lu the Eist of interpreting 
and nd.ipting the old i.ithcr than ot altering tlie 
letter of the ancient texts. Now this tendency 
c.vn Ixv Mid to be alinust ubicpntgus, bes-.iiise tho 
words of our everyd.iy pailatico if exuniiivda 
little cluncly will bo found to hide m them in 
numeiable little iuconsisteticies, .\ miss of un- 
explained and not riiety, unnie.ititng iiiiplic.itions. 
^ They aie full of little .illusions to .istito of things 
? long p,u>sed aw.iy. Tho looseness of phnoscology 
is to a gre.it extent re'iKJiisible for many of tho 
gravest misunderstandings in tho present and 
stands in the w.iy df niutiul uiiderbi.mding and 
removal of mutual suspicion, because it embodies 
ideals nd.ipt.ible to .ind accepted by an 

entirely ditferent generation fiom ours. It 
is not so wusy {g trace its iiitluence in social 
iilTairs and find out the falLicies implicitly 
u.ssuineil in the words iiseil. With the exiniudon 
of knowledge rouimon words come tobcchiiged 
'vitli nioTO intensive and more controversLil 
t ignificaiice. This is ono of the great diiliculties 
in understanding and deriving profit from bistoty. 
Oiir vvoials embody our ide.ils, and though xve try 
to judge the past ncconling to the then j>r«xaleiit 


stindards, we have to use a phraseology iinalteied 
to any coDsidciahle extent in outw.ird form, but 
radic-clly difleieiit in luevniiig. Conceptions and 
ideals are conshviitly changing; and when we 
puss a verdict over the doings of jvvst generations 
bkiscd on a Licit .issuinption of the unchangeable- 
ness of our motal values, we cannot but commit 
aseriousenor Vaguest vvoids like duty, chastity, 
piitriotibin, independence, libeity, equility aie 
wuidswiiichnie found at tiniesinsiipeiahle obstacles 
in the w.ay of clc.ir thinking and foiuiation of 
iuip.utLil judgment. 

Just think foi a moment of tho meaning of the 
word ‘ivituotism’. It is leg.udedns im estimable 
.vnd dcsunble qmility in man to bo pioud of 
his fathciLmd and even to saciifice his life, 
if ncctl W, to detenj its independence. This is 
aduty ic-sultiJig piiriuiily fiorn the accident of 
biith. Jtis incumbent on a person to side with 
lascouiitiy, It inattcis not wliother the inteiests 
he is defending oi the cause he i-j hgliting for 
me woiUiy of it. It is like tlie duty of a soldier 
U) Uiaixli at tho comiimnd of the Gencinl and not 
lit the dicUlc>s of hiv own individual lenson. This 
IS the onlin-iiy meaning of p,itiiotisin. Only 
now .ind thou a sulitary figuio uiises and bids 
defiance to tho genciiil opinion and iiossepscs 
thomiuiidtc moral courego to endme the oppro- 
brium of Lis countrymen. Then* me but few 
examples in hixtory where ii comin.aiiding genius 
like that of Uurke L,us utood p.issionately foi liber- 
ty and jusUce in opposition to the popular pieju- 
dice, thereby throwing away dunces of hLs future 
promotion. The public forgives but slowly crimes 
such as these. The heioic figure of Huike i« not 
yet forgotten, who defended with all the gifts of 
his eloquence and Kubliinity of idc-as, the cause of 
the reU-lliiig Colonic. One hen. him not seldom 
derenbed even nowns ono who ghmed in H.iLiin’s 
humilLctioiu It almost npjic.arK n» if to bo a ‘ pa. 
triof means aaying farewell to the exerc-ire 
of one’s individual reason and acting acwid- 
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Ing to one’h ow n iileas. It ^eem^ to Mgiiify iw 
if it is every j>>triot’s duty to counteiwince 
oven the most llugnxnt violation of justice 
and humanity on tlio jwrt of his country and l>o 
ready to fight for it, if iiccess.\vy ; xvhdo it appears 
to imply an unshxken helief in the rightiwisnesa 
and lionesty of his country, and a spirit of s«s* 
picion and watchfulness towanls other countries. 
I am not sure if patriotism ns iwpnlaily nncler- 
stood is wholly n mon»l rirtne. I do not deny its 
usefulness for the pnrjwsQ of realizing the ambi- 
tions of a inxstoiful {toliticiin or a great soldier. 
The only point iirge>l heiv is our implicit belief in 
the completeness of a inoinl coilo handeil down 
from antiquity and the consequent unduo glorifi- 
ention of persons possessing those rirtiies »»hich 
are not alwa3*8 indispuUbly goal and nxoral 
qmlities. It is all right to insist on Incnlftxting a 
spint of patriotism in tho minds of the young 
onlj’ if it is mndo clear ahat is implied theiein. 
If on the one hand it is tliought necevsary l«r the 
full cierelopmont of imiividiulity to e-tercisc one's 
own mental faculties, it naturally follows that 
there cannot be and should not be oTjwctwl a 
uniform judgment on every pos&ihfe nalionnl 
crisis ; hut on the other hand examine the duties 
demanded by the public opinion and the estimates 
formetl bj* it with regard to its national nlols. 
Does not even a cursory reading of history show 
that nations have frequently eilified their heroes 
roost wlien the^' have fought not for their 
national iroloi'cndenco but for dcstrojing that of 
weaker and smaller nationalities. It is n praise- 
worthy sentiroont to defend one’s national inde- 
pendence ; but it is an abomination to try to take 
away the liberties of other peoples. 

In this connexion a few worxls may bo said 
about the rising tide of imperialism in our own 
age. It wa.s impeiial spirit that underminwl the 
foundations of autonomy in ancient Greece «nd 
it was the growth of an unwicldly Empire that 
brought about the demonxiisation of tl|e Romans. 


It is tlio nonieM-. of sl.xxery that it enslaxes both 
tlio sLxve and tlio ma.ster. The liofMi of the future 
lie.s nut in autocratic empires but in the extension 
of an enlightened deniocnicy. Tlie surplus of 
energies that ovortloas national hoiindaiies would 
dofar more for leal px-ogi-css if emploxed in the 
countxj- itself than xvhen used in deeds of con- 
quest or often in xxanton depriwatmu of other 
imtions' fi-eeitom. Progia-s.s ix a spontaneous 
growth and it cannot bo imi>osed but only impell- 
ed by resort to tho force of arms. Unfortu- 
nately it is not seldom that under the pretext of 
cixnis.ition and tho preserXTxtion of nation, d ptes- 
tige me exploited the eneigies of an easily dujicd 
democracy for the .•uhnntage of n lidi niKtocincy 
or an influential jilntocracy. National frontiei-s 
are repre-entexl as m.aiking ofl‘ one ince from 
another, and denoting dilleiences or cultuie. 
The n-e of one nation is regardwl with suspicion 
byotheis. One notion’s gain is too often looked 
upon ns another nation’s loss. A spirit of 
jealousy and ill-xxill is substituted for one of 
Ixeilthy rivalrj-. The incre.\sing power of Ger- 
many jx ieg!inle<I as n menace to the interests of 
the United Kingdom. Germans me seen as the 
future aggiessoi-s of EnglUlimen. A fertile 
imagination fosleml by vested interests conjures 
up hoiiibie visions of impending danger and 
attributes to an entire peoplequditinx which wcmkl 
bo nttnbntexl oidinaril^v to the meanest rascal. 
It conci*ixc^ nations other than his own ns can p» 
of adxenturou.s amt unscruputous lucenneers 
waiting for opportunities to rob and plunder. 

It lx s,xid wo do not like nbstnxetions iu practical 
nifitir^. lint looking at the working of practic.xl 
life we cannot help noticing the doinin.ant influence 
of abstractions, generally wrong. Now wluxt is a 
‘ German what is .an Englishman ? Surely there 
is no such c.sclusive English or German culture, 
nor is there an English or Gennan nice. N.xtions 
in moiloin tiroes are mainly conxenient units of 
adiniidstr-itixo efficiency, their fiontieis do not 
repres«>nt bonnd.xncs of conflicting cix ilixations. 
Tlie xvhoie pliiaspology in use with legard to 
international ntt'airs is n legacy of the jmst xxhen 
the chief occupation of man was hunting and 
plundeiing, when one man’s fowl was another 
man’s iioixon ; it connotes conceptions of a code of 
morality long since dixcnialed, erobodj ing ideals of 
n harbiric age. It is an impalpable but stupend- 
oua barrier in tlio w.xy of universal peace— a nor- 
mal state when men are civilised and have learnt 
tosettletheirlittle diirerencea bymeansother than 
that of fighting. There are diflerences and conflicts 
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of inteiests gi eater between the diflerent classes in 
the country itself than is the case with diffeient 
nations. There is a far moie real diver'ity of 
both ideals and inteiests between Hi. Hen Tlllet 
and his Geiman comiade on the one hand, and 
Lord Da\enport and'his Teutonic counterpart in 
Boilin on the other, thin_ between a ‘German’ 
and nu ‘ Englishman ’ — .ibstractlons which do not 
exist. 

I hue dwelt on this point somewlut in detail 
bec-auso of its tremendous impoitance in prtxeticAl 
problem’s of the present ngcj.aKo boeuise the 
influence of traditions is heie inoio indiiect and 
subtle but of extreme importance. Nothing c.in 
show hotter than this the dominating infliience of 
the pist o\er tho present. 

Now a word or two ns to the obaious and 
fvmiliai aspect of tr.ulitions. Every nation, ©very 
■people has Its own set of traditions, its own 
iuteiprotition, its own estim.atV of its pist 
From the very lioginning of our existence, 
wo have boon taught the wonderful deeds 
of our foiefithers, to take pride in them, to 
try to achieve, it not to excel them. Our youth 
fill minds were enchanted by tlio simple nmvery 
ihyiues lolating the adventures of ancient knights. 
Tlio past was piosonted to us as liidden in a veil 
of divine Inlo. Advance in yeirs does not wholly 
erxdleite the iiifluenees of our infincy. When 
thinking of our achievements in tho future wo 
look for invpiiatioii and example to tlio rcconls of 
the past. Wh.it stronger foiee can theio Iki to 
etiniuhte tho activities of an ambitions youth and 
spur him to the full ewmse of liis energies than 
the implvnting ill Ills mind of what his ancestoi-s 
did, of what Kteiliiig viitues they posse^-aal ? 
Nothing evu mms' efl’ectivcly cheit all the Wst 
that he is eip.ible of. Ancient lii«loiy is an in- 
valiiihle ohjevt le>«on for the young. 

Thus trailitioiis bear liotli a |>ositive and nega- 
tive rcl itnm to Msci.al piogress. Frogi ess is the 
h iriii'misitioii of human will iind reason ; it con- 
sists in the full development of individuality. To 
bo I isting it must l>e a moral piocess j inaterivl ad- 
v.ineeniont is moiely nn< illary to it. Pi<^rcssinliii- 
man lieingsdilfers from the en-callo<l progreaslii the 
nnimal woild. In tho Kttor it is eoiiceiveit as a 
growing ndiptation to the environments, while 
human progres.s is essentially a process of adjust- 
ment of the external medium to our ethical ends 
or ideals. In one case it depends on obeying, in 
the other on overcoming and modifying the work- 
ing of ‘ natiind ’ forces, in one case it is automatic 
or natunil, in the other it is conscious. Tlio Liw 


of natural selection is the fundamental f.ictor in 
the animal world, but it in only suboidinate in the 
case of mankind; selection is here conscious. In 
both cases however it is a growth and theicforo 
gradual. 

Now let us see liow the inoial piogress of 
humanity is aflected by its tiaditions. AVith the 
inaich of civilisation new chneeptions niisc, new’ 
metliods are discovered. Humanity is in a state 
of ceaseless flux and change. Wo liave seen that 
the ad iptiition to now ideas takes pi ICO but with 
extreme slowness, that tiaditions actns a brake, 
as it were, in legnl.ating the pace of change. A 
process of automatic sifting takes place in this 
w.ay with regird to all pioposed modificvitions in 
the existing oidcr of things. Though motion is 
the aiTh-attiibuta of all society, m.in'is n.itinal 
M-cptM-isui and distnist of the new arc fiife- 
guaids against e.xccksive sj)eed.‘Tho new is always 
sc.iiidatotis, until people get used to it.' 

As was Slid above, moral progress of society, if 
it means anything, means the development of 
‘tlwratler of tho individual units of society. By 
ch uacfei is> meant tliat complex of nioitil qualities 
and ies|HjnsibilUies which wo deem ns desirable. 
Social progress can only be seen in its constituent 
units It IS an ndvanee towards thorcaliration of 
our ideals With the lapse of time and mnich of 
<’ivilis.»tion our ide.als me ninpUfiod and recede 
farther back in the horizon of future possibilities. 
They <-»n bo only realized by tlie increasing exer- 
cise of i-cason Ileavon, as T II. Green puts it, 
rs the ca|>acity in a man of conceiving the peifpc- 
tion of his nituie as an object to bo ntt.ained by 
action. And it must bo the solo arbiter in ilecM- 
inguhntis to ho retained or discaiJed in the 
ideas, customs, Ji.ihitN of tho jAst. TJio hojie of 
the futuie is nnt in the indiscnmitiate deetrucHon 
of tho old, but in lifting out its essence and 
eeisiratrngitfrom its worn-out and antiquated 
trappings. The past should l>e brought in h.irmonv 
with thoiimls of the present. AW c.annnt remain 
untoiichctl by tho experiences of our ancestors nor 
can wo remain unmoved by the thrilling stories of 
their glorious achievements. Neither is it ilesim 
ble,itit.Tere I!,,, l.ivP coii.tnnliv 

ton>™irl»r tint ,,iog,e« i. il,„ f„tu„ 
not in tlio jnst ; tint miicli tint nn. nool in tho 
nncicnt timos i, not nbolly «.h,,t,|,Io to oor on,, 
nnd tint n B-ntimontol lo,,. ot nntionity nn.l 
It, mnnot j.romoto rro^ro..,, h„t only .ytnr.1 
It. There can lx? nothing in this woil.rnf , :*.,t 
importance that cannot f.iee the 
Reason, 


M of vital 
"Into light of 
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THE m OF PSYCHIC PHENQMENft 

MR, N UAMANUJACIIARIAn, M.A. 


IHS liook* i-5, undoiibteilly, ft valuftble and 
important contribution to the literature of 
uhat H known ns Now Psychology in 
America and the Western world. Tlioftwthor is 
well-known fts one of the le.iilers of Now and 
Advnticod Thoiiglit in tho continent of America. 
The first edition of this work apiienred in 1892; 
and the fact that it h\s had thirteen 'impressions 
(luring theshojt spftco of taenty-ono jeais'is 
itself a siiflicient proof of its merit and popuUrity. 
Its scopi} is Riiniciently wide, cmbiacing niniost all 
tho surioHR kinds of psychic phenomeas known 
such ns those of mcsmei ism, hypnotism, spiritism, 
somnambulism and so fortii. The procedure is 
throughout clmiactcrised by tutional and scienti- 
Cc spirit j and tho conclusions are lussesl only on 
verified f.xcts and strict inductive reasoning. We 
feel sure that thoso who are interested in the 
study of the tnarscllous science of psychic pheno- 
moma will find the book enlightening and sug- 
gestive. 

It is well-known, that, thrDugh tho un.selfish 
labours of the Ixindon Society for Psycliical Be- 
pearch and other independent irvestig.itors, the 
scientific world is now in pos.Nession of a va-st col- 
lection of wonderfid f.icts eonnected mth hypno- 
tism and other alliol subjects which have heen 
carefully olwerved and aerified. No scientific 
thinker can ignore these facts and ."vseribe them 
to fraud and delusion a-s the old scientists H«od to 
do. Even Professor James who would be the U.st 
person to e.vtend the realm of the su['err'»tanil, 
- confesses his WHef in the reality of these pheno- 
mena and even goes so far to acvept that some at 

• ** The I.»w ot Pajehh PheDonjeua “ hr Thom** J*y 
tlad«oo : G. r..Puta»m‘» Sons, London. Price (Jeh, 


l0a.st of rucIj phenomena are incap.able of being 
expUined by hitlierto known natural laws. It is, 
tlietefore, the duty of every intelligent thinker to 
accept the re.iHty of such of the facts as have boon 
verified and then proceed, in a truly scientific 
spirit, to dLcover- the I.vws which govern them 
and also their metaphj’Mcal implications, if possi- 
ble. There is no doubt that ft careful investiga- 
tion in the field of hypnotism and other connect- 
ed subjects will revolutionise our conception of 
the astiire and powers of the hnman mind. Tlie 
conception of tho hnman mind and its powei-s 
furnished by the ordinary books on psychology is 
noct«isarily defective and unsatisfactory. Tlie 
oniiinry p-^ycho^oght studies only the phases of 
normal lium \n conscioiisne>s. ' IIo quietly ignotes 
tho various classes of psychic phenomena connected 
with abnormal psychology ; nnd if at all ho takes 
cogniiancoof them, he makes only a pasi-ing refer- 
ence and quietly dismisses them by dwlaring 
them abnormal or iinxeriCed. Facts are facts 
whether normal or abnormal, and the truly scienti- 
fic thinkermusttake into accoimtall facts, normal 
and abnormal, before he is able to satisfactorily 
explain them. It is therefore necessary to in- 
vestigate their phenomena nnd study them c.are- 
fully before wo are able to formulate any theory 
with regard to the re-alnature of the human mind 
and its essentid characteristics. It is s.itisfac- 
tory to note that the author of the work befoie 
us, h.as made a sincere attempt to study the facts 
and formuUte .a “psychological theory of mind, 
which, he thinks, is able to explain all the aarious 
classes of mental facts, and which may therefore 
bo adopted at least provisionally. 

Tho essential feature of the working hypothesis 
which Dr. Hudson suggests is the conception of 
thodual cL.aracter of man’s mental organisiation. 
This conception is necessarily foived upon us by 
a consideration of all the phenomen.a which have 
come within our experience, 5lan has or appears 
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to have two minds each endowed ^vith distinct 
attributes and powers, and each capable, under 
certain conditions, of independent action. The 
two minds, Di . Hudson calls, objective and sub- 
jective. With regard to their nature and func- 
tion, they are distinguished as follows : “ The ob- 
jective mind takes cognizance of the objective 
world. Its meiiia of observation are tbe five sen- 
ses. It is his (man’s) guide in his struggle with 
bis material environment. Its highest function 
is that of reasoning. The subjective mind takes 
cognizance of its environment by means independ- 
ent of the physical senses. It perceives by in- 
tuition. It is tbe seat of the emotions and the 
storehouse of the memory. Tt performs its highest 
functions when the objective senses nro in abey- 
ance. In a word, it is that intelligence which 
makes itself manifest in a hypnotic subject when 
in a state of somnambulism." Dr. Hudson fur- 
ther believes that the subjective mind Is incapable 
of inductive reasoning, that it is constantly amen- 
able to control by suggestion, and that it is “ a 
separate and distinct entity, possessing independ- 
ent powers and functions, having a mental organi- 
sation of its own and being capable of sustaining 
an existence independently of the body.” 

Tlie hypothesis is modest enojigh and it is 
BUfllciently warranted by facta. It i«, indeed, a 
pleasure to go through the several chapters where- 
in the author tries to demonstrate his hypothesis 
by actual illustrations from the various fields of 
psycldc roscarcb. We have nothing to say ngiunst 
its legitimacy ; and surely some sucli view is siig- 
gested by a careful consideration of f.icts under 
investigation. Moreover the conception of the 
dual nature of mind, is more or leas rerognise<l 
by pliilo-.ophers in nil ages. Even during the 
present century, it is assuming a more definite 
shape in mental philosophy. In f.vct, the tendency 
of recent thought is to dethrone the intellect and 
aabordimte it to intuition, which alone iatliought 
capable of comprehending the essences of tbings 


and the ultimate realities of existence. Among 
recent thinkers, M. Bergson is a strong advocate 
of this view. In his Creative EvoUdlon he tells us 
that it is only intuition which enables us to com- 
prehend reality and life by living and actually 
experiencing it. The intellect is obviously inade- 
quate to the task. Its sole purpose is the inter- 
pretation of tbe material world. He goes even 
further and tells us that the intellect, by means 
of its material tendency, is actually leading us 
iLstray in the field of metaphysicivl thought. In 
fact, a.s a recent writer has happily put it, to 
understand the eternal reality, we must discard 
the ‘ out-look ' and supersede it with the * in-look' 
if we would know God and Truth. 

There are, of course, good and weighty reasons 
which may bo advanced in favour of the theory of 
our mental constitution suggested by Dr.IIitdson. 
However there are a few minor points about 
which we may venture to liold different views. 
Wo consider that his view of the dualistio charac- 
ter of the human mind is extreme. There is no 
necessity for awakening such a sharp distinction 
l*ctween the objective and the subjective minds. 
We may hold that tlio duality is only apparent 
and duo to the difference of conditions under 
which the subjective mind, tho real man, works 
in relation to the external world. Tlie view that 
tho objective mind is but a phtso of tho siibjfx;- 
tiveatid therefore identical with it in esaenco will 
suffice to explain all the facts. Tliat tlie subjec- 
tive mind is incnpablo of inductive reasoning may 
be cxplainHl by the fact that there is no necessity 
for it when tho mind works in its own natural 
spliere. It h.vs i-ecourso to inductive reasoning 
only when it functions through the brain and the 
senses in relation to tho external -world. After 
all there is no essential difference lietween the 
two powers of the luiman mind. Tlie essence 
of Induction lies in the suggestion of universal 
laws, which, many thinkers, consider as tho 
mull of He Klivily if Ije mljcirirenhd. 
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theory of the unity of the mind nppeai-P, for the^8 
reasons and also on account of its simplicity, far 
more phnisihle than the extreme form of the 
dimlistic theory supported by Dr. Hudson. Fur- 
ther his view that the subjective mind is capable 
of independent existence fiom the physical body 
finds no support in any of the psychic phenomen-a 
known to us. tVe consider it as unwarranted by 
facts and therefore scientifically illegitimate. All 
the reliable instinces of the so-called spirit com- 
munications could be naturally explained by the 
law of suggestion without the help of any such 
postulate ns the existence of disembodied spirits. 

It is unnecessary and beside our purpose to 
enter into n discussion with regard to tha meta- 
physical and theological impUcations invohc«l in 
the theory of the human mind formulatetl by Dr. 
Hudson. It is going too far to say that it sup- 
ports this or that particular system of religious 
philosophy. But we cannot deny that the accep- 
tance of this view Avill neccss.arily produce n 
change in our conception of the Universe and Man 
and that we shall have to adopt a spiritualistic 
rather than materialistic view of things. 

In conclusion we desire our readers to reraember 
that the psychic phenomena, so much talked of in 
the "West, are nothing when compared with the 
maivellous feats, both psychical and physical, of 
the Indian and adept*. The methoils of the 
realisation of the subjective mind and its wonder- 
ful powers, ^^ei-e reduced to a scientific system by 
Patonjali, more than twenty centuries ago. Buies 
have been laid down for the production of the 
conditions necessary to rouse the activity of the 
subjective self ; and nil the several stagev of men- 
tal concentration at which the higher powers of 
the soul manifest themselves, have been clearly 
and carefully described in the Yoga Sutras of 
Patnnjali. 

But the Yogis attached no importance to the 
attainment of the liigher powers of the mind. 
Their chief aim was, how by means of Yoga, 


spiritual re.alisation and the ultimate salvation of 
the soul may be athiined. Uowover there is one 
.analogy lietween Yoga and modem hypnotism. 
The primary object, in both, is to suspend objec- 
,tiv© consciousness. So that the ' subjective 
conscioasnts* may bo roused to activity. But 
this is done by the Yogi at will upon himself, 
nod he is also able, to 'a certain extent, to bring 
bitek Ills subjective experiences to noimal cons- 
ciousness. Wliercas in the c.iso of hypnotic sub- 
jects, tlie condition is brought about by the sug- 
gestion of the operator and the subject is unable 
to bring back bis experience* to normal cons- 
ciousness. Sucli being the c.iso, there is not the 
least likelihood that modern hypnotism will ever 
le-td to a direct knowledge of the soul and its 
powers. So long as the lYestern investigators 
are experimenting only upon others, not upon 
themselves by the methods which the Eastern 
Yogis have followed, so long will they have to 
grope in the dark or satisfy themselves by mere 
theorising without any chance of getting nt the 
reality, the human soul or the divine spirit. 


THE HIMALAYAS. 

uy 

•• B tYANA BUUIXBA." 


Ye mighty bulwarks of our native landl 
Girded with strength and mftjesty sublime, 
Ouardi.ans of India’s greatness for all time 

And Bomce of many .a ble'ssing. For ye stand 

Dispensing gifts of body with one hand, 

Health, happiness and Nature’s boundless store, 
\VluIe with the other pointing evermoie 
The way to bliss achieved thiough self-command. 
Ye blest re^rts of Malirishis of old I 

Whither they turned, loathing world's din and 
[strife 

"What moved them so ? Your mission from above — 
“Secluded service, selfless, free, not sold, — 

To them that come to you this bi-eath of L'fe, 

To such as are afar the stre.vme of love.” 
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t PLEA FOR AN IMPROVED PLOUGH 

BY MB. R. PALIT 

{Late Editor of the “ Indian Economist.") 


E know of few countiiesi whei'e the natural 
aJv.mtages of growing ciop% at a cheap 
i.ite .ire gi'eater than tho'e we ha\e in 
Inili i, It is through ignorance and poverty of the 
peasantry, and apathy of the educated and well-to- 
do class to the profession of agriculture tliat we 
cannot grow crops at a rate che.iper than what 
other countrieB are doing. The problem that now 
feuggests itself to the attention of the educated 
class is, how to obtain the largest yield fioui the 
soil with the least pos.siblo expenditure ; this can 
easily bo done if out ryots betake theia»elve.s to the 
best conducted ngricuUuiwl operations. Condi- 
tions duo to min and other oiusos of weather iii.iy 
not be very f.vvour.ible, but the ryot can go far 
enough to ensure succes-s by judiciously modifying 
agricultural operations according to the vnrjing 
natural conditions. In this article I would deal 
V with ngiieultuml iinpleinentA and how best to 
f utiliro them to the advanbtge of the ryot. 

Everyone who is inteivstcd in the ini{>rovcii}cnt 
of huslmndry in this country, Las long ago admit- 
ted that the first and chief want of the ryot in our 
country is a better and more efficient plough, for 
our implement has over and over again been |*rov- 
c<l to bo a. aery exjien'ire and inefficient article for 
tho porfonimnco of the work desired of it. It is, 
no doubt, procurable at a aery low ]>rin>, lint it 
niu't bo evident that the che.apness of any imple- 
nicnt does not lie in its prime cisjt, but in tlie eext 
of doing work w ith it. The objects of a plough are, 
first, to stir and loosen the soil, and, secondly, 
to invert it, and thus exjMj-se it to tire nmeliomting 
action of the air; and in every country where 
aginculture Ins made much progress the latter is 
regirdeilas heing as Important as, if not more 


important than, the foinier object. Our plough 
is, almost incap.iblo of inverting tho soil, and 
in himply stining it is very far fiom being 
economical. It is, however, a gieat pity 
th.at a little mote trouble and expense have 
not been dhected to its prepiration. We thus 
see tlwt ploughing in this country is geneially 
very infeiior to that done in Europe. This is 
principally due to the inferiority of the implement. 
To bo able to improve the plough of this countiy 
we must first know its defects and w.ants, and tho 
best and easiest way to ascertain them is by exa- 
mining the work done by it. Accouling to the 
ii.vture of tlic soil and crop, it is nece.ssary to vaiy 
the depth of plough . so it is eventually important 
that tho plough «houM have some moans of 
varying tho depth of tliofuriow-s cut and tinned 
by it. Pnictically spo.aking tlio plough of our 
country i.iises no{uiiow,it only makes n sort of 
scratcii oi indention on the gi-ound, the width and 
depth of which vai ios respectively ncconling to the 
width of the plough-share and tiio foice with whicli 
It is pressed down into the soil by tlic plough-man, 
The earth r.aised by tbo plougli share is loft 
iiregulailyouoithei sideof the groove piitly filling 
up the groove nest to the list ono und partly 
covering thegiound yet to be ploughed. Practi- 
cally ppc iking, tho pot tion of tho ground between 
the grooves is left untouclind in the liist plough- 
ing and acipiires seveiiil ci-o-ss-ploughings to break 
it up completely. 

With the modern improved plough tbo work 
is Tciy different ; it does not make grooves likethc 
piimiUve plough in this country, but cuts and 
turns up the funnws of lequiml sizes, leaving tho 
ground underneath perfectly Hat. These fiiirows 
are left either at a cort.iin angle or tiiniod com- 
pletely over, thus exi>osing the lower soil to the 
fertilizing influence of the atmosphere, and buiy- 
ingall the surface vegetation, so that it d<-coDi- 
jiosea and enriches the soil. By the iniprov«l 
plough not an inch of ground is left unmoved, the 
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furrow slices nro uniformly towiirtln tho light 
anil a clean cut is iiudo on the left. The pirt of 
the plough which thus turns tho furrow slices cut 
by the plough-share aiul coulter is wanting in the 
primiti\e plough of this country and Hc.kllcJ the 
breast plate ; it is an iron or steel plate nttaclic«l 
to the plough-share hwiiigagraihwl twist of more 
than a light angle. The jurt of tho plough whkh 
nukes the pi*i-penJicular cut on tho liml eido lus 
also no cxiatenco in tho plough of this country, it 
is a tool resembling a knife plate, made of iron or 
of steel, set almost jier^ieniliculaily to tho beam of 
the plough and is called the coultei. This with 
the side plate nukes the jicrpendicular sidecut. 
Lastly wo come to the pirt which is also wanting 
inthe Indian plough, but wliich tsof most iiiii>ort. 
unco in many cn,sos, vu., tho wheel or 
wheels by which the depth or the width of plough- 
ing is regulated. When tl*o plough h.u» two wheels, 
one is eioaller tli m the other. Tho Lii-gv or fui • 
row wheel Ls placed on tho right hand sido run- 
ning in the furrow on a lovel witii tho siun*, nU 
most touching the ^'crpcndicutar cut of tbo land 
side ; consequently, tho plough must not only run 
but nUo cut furrow, the w idth of which can never 
exceed tbo space between tho furrow wiK-el and 
the coulter XD0.a8ure*l along tho axle of the for- 
mer ; varyingthis space by shifting the wheel more 
to tho right or left, the width of the fntrow-sfico 
em bo regulated. The small or Und-wlieel runs 
on the top of the land. As the diQcrenceinloacl 
between tho lowermost parts of the tno wheels 
reprosonts tho depth of tho plonghf'ng, it enn l<o 
regulateil by i-aisiug or lowering this wheel A 
plough with two such wheels is suitable for level 
lands or Ivnds nearly so ; for when onco sot, it will 
run almost w ithout holding. Ploughs are also biacIo 
with on© or no wheel for ploughing iinlevel or 
sticky soils but they require moie skill in the 
ploughman who has no guide for the width, or in 
case of no wheel for both width and depth of 
ploughing. 


SCS 


■NVitli modern improved ploughs, fuirows from 
sixteen to fourteen inches wiMo and from four to 
fourteen inches deep can bo cut. (jiesitdhcretion 
isnfcoss.ny to decide upon, nccoi-ding to thonatiiro 
of tho soil and tho crop to Im sown, tho size of the 
furrows which gives tho best result and at tho 
Kuuo ticiio the iiiO't economical for woik.' If the 
surfaro soil l>o extiemely poor, the sub-Miil lich 
and manure co'tly or not tM.'ily procurahlo, deep 
ploiigliiiig « noc«''sary ; so when thero is much 
fear of long dioughts and iriig ition is too costly to 
|uy. Little nrithinetic is necessary to understind 
tkiC tho nider tho fuiiuw's the less the distance to 
botnivellodby the cattlo to plough a given nic,i of 
Und ; when theaittlo arc diawing aplougli or any 
other lucid beliinJ them, tlio power (energy) given 
out by thcni goes p.utly to overcome the lesiv 
Umv duo to the useful work, as in tho cn»e of 
ploughing in cutting and tmning the fuiTOw slic-cs ; 
and inrlly in drugging the plough itself and their 
weight. The litter portion of the eneigy mecha* 
nii.dly si>c.tkiiig is not doing any useful woik iind 
con-siquvutly w.isted ; so if tho width of tho fiuiow 
l« hied le-.» than wliat it conveniently could be, 
the ratio of tho Useful work done to the iimcuint 
of onergy spent in ploughing a given urea of l.md 
will lie less th.an whit it could bo, in other words, 
it moans the woik will bo less economical or more 
costly. It is easy to c.alculate from this how w a*te- 
fully the o{>eration of ploughing is c.iri ied on in 
this country when it is said tint tho avcnigo width 
of the indention or groove made hy the country- 
plough is about .3 to 4 inches, and the same cattle 
with MR improved plough can cut and turn a fur- 
row six indipB wide by five SncJies in depth, 
Tlic-so coiisidemtion.s must bo borne in mind by 
anyone tiying to make a leally good plough ; and 
we venture to hope that the Government will take 
up this plotigh ijuestion seriously, and endeavour, 
with the ngiicultuml, ongineeiing and general 
knowledge at their disposal, to work out some 
really ilur.tble form which Can be placed beforo 
the ryot ns the best for him at the piesent time, 
and nt n piice he am be porbu.ided to give. AVhen 
this is don© much of tini abuse attiching to ngti- 
cultural opeiwtioiis in this country will become a 
thing of the pist. 
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Indian Coolies in the Federated Malay Slates 

T is a strange irony of fate that under a 
Government which spent millions of ster- 
lings in emancip.iting its colonial slaves, 
there should exist 'at the present (lay in some 
jiaits o£ its dominions a ttale of things which 
almost bonlers on the personal slavery of the 
ancient days. It his always seemed to us, and it 
is the lesson taught by history that where the 
llritish flag flies theioevcry one is \oucl»s.-ifetl pro- 
tection of propeHy and person, freedom of move- 
ment and freedom of action. But the tales to 
hand from some of the planting estates in Fede- 
rated Malay Rtites show how there at lesist Bri- 
tish' citizenship means an empty thing, how 
tliouF-inds of British Indian immigrants working 
in those estates are oppressed and suppressed in 
v.nioiis svays by their superiors, how in fact they 
are treated ns no better than the praiUal slaves 
of Ancient Home, 

Wo have received a scries of letters from some 
of the South Indian imniignints working in vari- 
ous estates in Y. M. S. reciting moutnful tales of 
their hufTcrings, and crying for a redress of some- 
kind. Tho experience of the Tamil cooly from 
the recruiting field up to his arrival in the estate 
and ever afterwards in the estate is one continu- 
ous chain of oppression and ill-treatment on the 
one hand and helpless suffering on t\ie other. The 
following is what one of our coi respondents in a 
KuaUlumpur estate says, and will, though writ- 
ten in b.»d Grammar, bo more IcIliDg in its effect 
than anything from our own pen. “ The Indian 
coolici Itave l>ecn recruited from their homes,” 
ts.iys our convspondent, “with tender and sweet 
promises by the recruiters. Rome of them, ininoni 
from rich families or females feparnto! fromtlieir 
leg-U husbands were removed from their vilhgea 
avith promises of heavenly enjoyments in the 


estates of F. M. S. drawing an average wage of 
Rs. 35 a month per head d males and half of tho 
above sum for females and so forth. When they 
arrived at Negapatam Depot, they were begun to 
be maltreated with every kind of hati-ed and can- 
ing at every turn by siih-oflicers. * * The 

coolies were treated like animals in every respect 
all along their 'vay to steamer on board the vessel, 
in quarantine depots and until they were handed 
over in cliarge of respective estates. The food 
given to coolies in depots and board tho vessels 
werohucti which brought choleiu immediately. 
Tho Doctor or tho otficor in chaige took no notice 
wliatover. • * • The rice was cooked un- 

wasliod, sandstones were not removed from rice 
as they had to cook for 2 to 3 thousand people at 
.1 time, if not more. To lelieve these dilTiciiItieB, 
why nut put moi-o steameis to carry about 1000 
coolie.-, at a trip 1 This would be quite sullice i. e., 
each trip makes more than ten thousand rupees. 
• • • Further, out of 3000 to 3500 deck 

pas-engers so thicklystocked, so filthily fed 

There may 2 or 3 deaths happen in a long jour- 
ney of 4 or 5 days, by bad food, sea sicknoss to 
vvc.ak constitution and a few bo attacked of 
diseases also. When these coolies went into the 
e-tateh, they weio quite now to the climate, water 
food and house. They wcie regarded by Euro- 
peans, Slalays and Chinese with utmost contempt 
and hatted, and they wore called by a peculiar 
name “ Kling," “Buss," means dirty things, a 
name specially adopted for them by u.11 classes of 
people.” 

After arriving in the e-^tate, tho coolies are even 
inaworee plight than on board the steamer. 
Their dwellings, built of “ cm-nigaled roof within 
a few feet over their heads and scorching their 
body all the day long” are anything but comfort- 
able. The Mmc corre«i>ondent continues; “As 
the Manageiw of estates did legard tho ’rubber 
trecis more than the life and health of coolies, the 
trees near wells and houses were not cut off, and 
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thm allowing the le.aves of trees falling into^ells 
of e^tates made tho water unwholesome, and 
houses being clothed by shadowy trees made more 
sickly.” llesides, in some of the estates®. 3, 
Ilantan, Panjsng, tho provisions sohl to the coo- 
lies by the Managers were “ rotten and goo«l-for- 
nothing.” 

All our correspondents arc nnanimons in com* 
pUining aboxit the loa’ wages given to the Indian 
coolies in particxAar, Formerly tho daily wages 
amounted to 60 cents., but now they have been 
reduced to 40. And one of our correspondents 
has something interesting to pay ns to the way 
the reduction was brought about by a certain 
Engineer of tho Federated Malay States R-ail- 
way, '• Evidently that, an Engineer went 
into the cooly gangs as a spy and enquirol 
what was their monthly expenses per cooly to 
which some of the coolies who had Ju't pi«.setl the 
time on dry fish and dholl fai<l it t'^k them 
about 3 to 4 dollars a month per cooly for expen- 
ses, and tho balance of their wages had been their 
net saving. Tho s.ald Engineer carefully noting 
this ill his pocket liook and informe<l this to the 
General Jfanager, suggesting this to be the best 
plan to show profit to their higher authorities, 
and to get proper diplomatic name and increase 
to their ealiries by mlucing the wages of all the 
cooties throughout.” Whatever explanation might 
l>o offered for tho present low level of wages, there 
is no gains-apng the f.ict that it is tho promi'O of 
high miges and tho liopo of returning Jiome after 
a few years aulh a ‘ couple of coins ' in their 
j>ocket.s that makes the home-lovjng Tamil coolies 
te.ar themselivs away from all tho-.e th.it are neir 
and dear to them, ami go to pl.iccs thous.in«ls of 
miles away to find work in an uncongeniil place 
and ciim vto. It wmiM seem a pity therefore th »t 
the authorities should haro deemed it proper to 
eOect such a great reiluction in their wages, es- 
j'ecially at a time when the prices of fooil ptnffs 


and other necessaries of life haie notoriously 
risen all over tho world. 

When tho helpless cooly pometime.s grumbled 
about his low wages ami questioned ns to the 
reason, why, tho Mannger.s of estates have a sum- 
nuiry way, of dealing with him. This is what one 
of our correspondents says : “ Romo of the coolies 
in estates were bold enough to query the Mana- 
ger ns to tho short.ago of their w.ages, thej’ were 
brought to tho Police Station and locked them up 
for a day on a charge of attempting to bolt nwnj’ 
from estates, and iva.s sent to jail for a conpJe of 
weeks to fiightcn the other coolies." Another 
correspondent has it, “ when on payment at some 
estates, should any cooly happen to grumble or 
query as to the shortage or littlencs.s of hi« 
wages, he was thrashed and kicked. At times, 
such coolies gave nolieo to tho Jranngor to quit 
their service.s from such estates, and tho result 
was such notices were not entortaineil for 3 or 4 
months, and consequently they went to tho near- 
est town whore there is an 1. 1, officer, and heiD 
too they were driven back to tho estate to work 
again. Iksaiu-o there is friendship between the 
Manager and the 1. I. officer. When such coolies 
went to tho estate, they were tied up to trees in 
front of other coolies, and were lashed at their 
hacks. Tims all other coolies ivero kept under 
fright." 

“ fly such oppressivo measures,” our corresjon- 
dent continues, “ the bachelor officers of tho 
estates hid ojicnetl an op{>ortunity for hunting 
women among coolies. In some estafe*, the 
Knnginies, heads of cooliev, were nsfced to supply 
the officers with the iiecessjiry women from his 
gang when onlered. Such are the encouragement 
of immorality among coolies" There Is jet 
another way in which the chastity of women is 
violited, and immorality encourage<i. “If a wife 
and hushnnd happencl to give notice to quit the 
estate— should the woman was beautiful and 
either the Manager cr the A'fittant had an eje 
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upon lifi’— the Manriger nccoirtL'<r’Jlie iiotiw of 
tlio husUinil ami iefu«eii the Jther. • At tlic ond 
q£ tho month, tlio linshmd \\iis, ittid and Mint 
ont. Ho V.in lo tho I. I. oKkev and Ind no 
efVoct. He wanders about shedding te.ars." 

Tlie‘-o incidents recall tho days of me<lieval 
slavery when man wivs iegai‘de'1 as chattel to !« 
used or ill-nseil as the whims of thoowiter 
dictated. 

It is inteiosting to see how out of tho nominal 
wages paid to tho cooly only a small portion really 
gets into his pocket. We aic told th.at on the 
piyment day tho “pajing gentlemen" appiopriato 
to themseUes a dollar or 50 cents, from the wages 
of each cooly. Then theie m-e the Knngnnies 
who knock out money in diffeient ways.” The 
Kanganios, conductors and somo of the chief 
coolies as a rule nse<l to conduct a kind of lottery 
among a certain number of thorn at the i-ntc of 
say 4 dollais for 10 months. At tho cipiry of 
the said peiiod, if the suhseilboi va.snn illitciato, 
such Kfingany noror paid him a cent. The result 
was tint they neier got the money Iwck. Almost 

I all the coolies lost their money in this way 

Moreover, the Kanganies as mule used to collect 
by force ns n saving whatever temains in the 
hands of hi.s coolies on the pay day, < g., a eoiii>lo 
of dollars each. In some cases Kanganies .and 
conductors for some estates as a nrlc gave feast 
to coolies and collected money from themto m.ike 
golil-liangles for themhelves. 

Owing to those exactions, the poor roolies .are 
not able to save an) tiling, and this fact, coupled 
avith tho heavy expenses of tlio voyago estimated 
by ono of tho correspondents at :50 dolltm per 
head, exphins why the T.uiiil coolies do not now- 
a-da)s return home so easily. 

The following shows how tho sjvk men aro 
looked after. “ When there were sick {leople in 
their lines, they were put iii some kind of Attap 
sheds speewUy made for patients .and were treated 
for a few days. If these patients got no better, 


they' wen* burnt down with the she<l. Such sIkhIs 
were built on nrfth on top of water ; this peculiar 
a^l'ftngelneI}t^lightIy leducerl the cooly population 
nitd left no p.rtients in hospitals.” 

Inottlerto prevent tho coolies from leaving 
their estates owing to oppression and low wage.*, 
tho Mnnageis of seveml cstaU-s in S.al.angon have 
formed theinsclvos into federations with tlio 
object of controlUng the movement of tho cooly 
from one estate to another. The rules of the 
Fetloratod Associatibns will speak for themseh es, 
Thoyaio; — Members of tho associations under- 


take — 


! To giro dischaige tickets to all ^•oolies they 
pay oir. 

2 To demand discharge tickets Ixifoi-o engaging 
coolies whom they may reasonably suspect to 
ha\o l>een prcaionsly employed by any inemV 
her of tho Federated Associations. 


3 On tho piaxlnction of a discharge ticket by n 
cooly, or on learning th.tt any cooly in their 
employ was previously employed by any other 
member of one of the Federated Associa- 
tions and 1ns not in the meantime been to 
tho coast, to communicate with the picvious 
employer. 




— vvvijr It uesireu 

to by such pi ovious employer unlc.ss after a 
lofcrenco in teims of rule 5. 

5. To refer any di.spute through tho Honorary 
Hccietaiy of his Association to the Commit- 
tee constituted for the purpose of deciding 
such disputes, and to accept the decision of 
such committee as fm.al. 

The disch-arge ticket leferrod to nhoao Is rc- 
poited to bo to the following eflect : 

“ Hearer Raman Kaiigany and his 72 coolies 
were working on this esLito ami they w-no juia 
oir tho c.stato. Kupeiintendents in tliis district 
are siiecLallyreipiested not to employ them.” ■ 

I'rom the abore, it will bo easily seen how help- 
less the cooly Is made to be. He is tied to the 
estate an xriucii ho is Orst employed and however 
much ho might bo ill-ti-c.ited and oppifMeJ lio 
h-asuo hope of leaving it and seeking employment 
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GOLD STANDARD IN INDIA 

JIY ■ 

Mn. C. OOPAL MENON. 


N tlip Litter pirt of Inst yp.nr a Fpecul conros- 
pomlont oftlie 7Vi)ie« tlrew attention to the 
innn.ipcment of Indian I’innnoea to the 
detriment of the intero'.ts of Indiin tax-payers. 
It was pointed out tliat abciiit fifty millions of 
Indijin money had been lent out to Rrifish tnnl- 
er* instead of being kept in India for tho benefit 
of India's Trade and Commerce. The India Oflico 
i\-as charge<l with not wrrj’ing out the recommend* 
ntions of the Fowler Committee, by not throw- 
ing open the Indian mints to the unrestricted 
coinage of gold on terms equal to tho«o gorerning 
the Australian Mints. They were also accused 
of nbusing their powers in regard to tlie handling 
of the rupee circulation nml in (lecuniulating large 
c.ash balances in London. 

The London bankers are greatly concerned 
nl«Ht the mpiJ tih^orjdion of gold by Iiwlia, wJiicb, 
in their opinion is bound to affect the other gold 
using countries and is likely to increaso from 
twenty-five millions sterling in lfil2 to tliirty 
millions in 1913, which means nearly 40 per cent, 
of the total prcxluction of gold is likely to be ab- 
Rorh«! by India. It is eontendcl that with this 
inflow of gold into India, there has been no out* 
Row of gold and that the anticipations of the 
Fowler Committee have not been fnlfillc«l. 

The Chamberlain Commis-ion has, therefore, 
been the outcome of the agitation of the critics of 
tho Tndlxn Currency System on the one hand and 
that of :hc uproar mise.1 by the London bankers 
on the other haml. After a Lapse of fifteen years 
it is but necessary that n Commission should be sum* 
mone.1 to discu-« the economic soundness of the 
Gold Standanl Policy inangiiratcl twenty years 
ago. At the time the mints were closet! to the 
coinage of rilver and attempts ^ve^e m.ade to pat 


ladu on a Cold Stand.ml luvsis those who really 
h.ad itast]cces.s at he.trt suggested that provision 
should be made for tho free circulation of gold. 
Both Sir .Tames Mackiy, k.c.i.e., (now Loid 
Inchcapo) and Sir David B.arlwur were of opinion 
tlwt if a Gold Standiialbe iiitroilnred, piovision 
should 1)6 made for free cIrenLition of gold 
curtciicy. 

\Vl«en the question of tho introduction of a 
gold standawl was first brought to tire notice of 
tho Government of Indi.r by I>ord S-amlhurst's 
Commission in 18CG, it was pointed out in their 
reisirt that a gold cun’eney should be introduced 
to suit the requirements of the incTe.a«ing trade 
in India. 

The problem of the free introduction of a Gold 
Currency into India is not a new one, but haa 
been under discussion for nearly half a century 
and although it was decided to put it into prne* 
tical operation in 1 809, no provisioia vraa made for 
its free circulation. Now that the economio 
soundness and tho ultimate success of the gold 
standard introduced h.is been proved beyond 
doubt rrith the Improvement In the financial posi* 
tion of the Government of India on account of 
the continued net surplus in the tevenues for the 
past 14 years .amounting to £ 29,433,000 the 
question of the free circulation of a gold currency 
should receive the earnest and serious attention 
of the Commission. 

The net import of gold into India over- this 
|*eriod deserves notice. For twenty years previ- 
ous to the closing of the Mints tho net imports 
oi gold were about 500,000 ounces per annnm, 
but from 1893 to 1897, owing to famine eondi- 
tioDS in India exports very nearly equalled the 
imports and the imports of gold were reduced to 
practically nil. From 1897 tho increase in tho 
material pro.sperity of India became visible in the 
balance of trade turning in favour of India. From 
that year fonvards the total imports of gold into 
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question lios inoi-e or Itocn put upon tho f j|{ EltniffllS of tbt Indlll) COSITIOlDSy 

blielf. Tbe question is now one of j'mctical mo- CY 

ment, and is bound up entirclj with the establish- Mr. P. JAGANNADIIASWAUI, B.A., L.T, 

ment of a Mint in India. Tho inherent and here- — 


ditary tendency of tho |)eopJo of India to hoard 
gold kos been put fo^wa^! an objeetioJi to tlio 
free eircubition of gold in India. Itis my hninble 
opinion that whether n mint is established in 
India or gold coins of the vaJno of rupees ten or 
of any smaller s'alue is intnxlucod in India forthc 
conveoieneo of tra^Ie or not, gold will continue to 
be annually absarbetl by the country, over and 
above, and qnite apart from the bahnee of tnule 
in favour of India to be paid for in gold, TbU 
supply of gold is the index and effect of the grow- 
ing prosperity of tho country ami it is impot^sible 
to arrest this iJTOgressive change. The question 
for cousideruiioD then is whether tho gold bullion 
Aod gold pieces alrculy in store in India would 
not bo brought to the niiiits fur conversion into 
coins In tho auiie manner os people did in tho old 
days of the 0 {>en sther luitit. Thero is no doubt 
tkat if A mint is establi-djed, tho gold 6ni>- 
plies of India will bo coined. Of course, it way 


ODBRX Sciencu teacher us tkit iiTOapec- 
tis'o of all difrerencc-s between ono element 
and another, nutter I’s all one who'*' 
viuiittona in different pro|>ortioiis under tUffeient 
oonditcoRS of bait, pressure and such like forces 
n|q«ur ns irrcductblo dements of the chemist. 
Theso fin. 1 l elementary sulistiincies with wJii’ch 
creation is made to start, aie more tlian eighty 
in number though further irisestigntioti into 
imexplonsl realms of nature might prokably add 
>smic more to tho list. To take a p.<mllel from 
the loro of Indbn thought, tho student of modem 
Ksenoc might find it very strange to read of the 
livodenionts in tUo lUmtiuu, tho trc.aaure-bou»es 
of tho best Aryan intdloct. The-e five dements 
are tlio paTvJtalhiiifU of the Indian philosophy, 
AU schools of Indian thought aro agreedin giving 
the eamo list of tho five Ifntiag, though tlioy 
differ in the exphnatlon of their origin. 
The l'aiV,«»Aii[it account largely differs from tbe 


be for the pTu^x>w of coinaguorforexi'ort. Coins, ‘itinlAyt ono, not to 8{>oak of tho manifold 

in evety country, are nut always used for circuhi- dilfcrcnces amongst the I’lU'anic and tbo Smritiu 

Uon, iioroe are boanled, some 11-smI as cwnaiDenti-, <Mxount« of Coamology, There is ug-reement on 

some melted by tho goldsmith. Even in England ono point namely tlmt the five hhatoe are consider- 

an<l other countries coinetl money, in some cases, o»l to be eleincnt.ary hubstanccs, tho categories 


goes into tho goMsinith’a melting crucibles. 

It has been proposed th.at India should liaxo 
u separate and distinct gold coin of her own, but 
it seems to mo tho better plin will be to issue uii 
Indian Rovereigu and lia1f-so>ercign of llic wiino 
value as tho present sovereigns now cuiient in 
India. These Indlm Sovereigns should also be 
legal tender in Englind, so th.it Iiidui and Eng- 
land may have the s.arao coinago fi'eely interebangc- 
able. Already the Australian Sovereign is freely 
in circulation in India. Why then should not 
Indian Sovereign circuUto equ.ally freely in Aov 
tralhi and England f 


of all matter. The bhutat are earth, water, light, 
air and al<tsn. Somo miters venture to Riy 
that earth, water ami air stuadas representative of 
the three states of Matter ; Light is said to shtml 
for energy and bIkwi for ether. Ail hymbolm 
representation is destined to bo ambiguous ; and 
tho danger is doubksl when even for bcientific 
pui|iose8 such an expression is cinployoil. 

There is therefore a problem to explain, whoii 
tbo five 6Ait(as which having boon reputed ns tho 
baide doctrine of all Hindu thinking, Vedic or 
D.irsnnic, Upanishadic or Puninic, do not nppcsir 
to have been arrived at after any scientific 
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analysis of matter and it.s manifestations. Wliat 
shonW then he the origin of these five elenienU f 
IIow could they have been formulated ? These 
questions I shall attempt to answer fiom a philo- 
sophic stand-point, I shall try to explain them 
ns having been based upon epistemologic.(l con- 
sideiations. 

Researches into Aryan glories have disclosed to 
us where the genius of the Aryan intellect L\y. 
fscUolara that ha\o studied the past literature of 
the people of this country luive not differed in 
their verdict on the special characteristics of the 
Ai^an mind. The absence of historical records 
fieed from any taint of mythological imagination 
is so conspicuously brought to the notice of us all 
that evon JJajatttran'/mi tlio roputesl history of 
the kings of the Noith should bo culled histoiy 
moro out of courtesy. Treati'cs ou science arc 
tho ffliiCraitlnt were composed obsiously for the 
piopitifltion of a goi.1 or a goddess. ScientiUc 
methods of analysis described hero and there in 
books of incilicino or in nianu.d' for pcvp-iring 
Hilts and llcid^, are bound in rituah'tic sb icktes. 
Explawallons offered for buch f.itt' of nnluie ns 
the ‘btiddeii’ iipjwarniico of worm- ami insects «ne 
either poetic or ‘ inebiphysie ’ in the woids of 
Coleridge. These me nil the different expres-sions 
of the inlcllectinl actirity of the people of the 
country. Uick of hi-toricnl reconl«, absence of 
biographic- and inemoira, Rtignalion in the pro- 
gress of natural hcience- nre tlie conscajiiencc- of 
the instoc prant of -\ies» . 

But ilc-jwir nootl not Iniiiit the jwvtriot. The-e 
defectsiu-eKorichly conipeuvsted in tiieunjmrallel- 
csl di-quisitions or problems sshich devlsrith the 
material of ment.il or spiritual phenomena. 
Metnphj-«ic.al nnd logicnl problems have been so 
nhly expounded that they ctmhl comiiLand the 
rc'l'ect of such great thinkers a- Kant, llegel 
and Professor James. Tlieniethoil of imestiga- 
tlon ndopt<al in the e.TpOsition of all these 
problems of enquir) is intrc-ptxtion or a prion 


iea.xoiuag which was all in all during the Scholas- 
tic Age of the West. This tendency permeated 
itself into all the walks of intellection bO e.vten- 
sivcly that all tho famous doctrines of Oriental- 
ism find a satisfactory inteipi«t.ition from this 
point of view. Eieii theories foimulated to 
explain geological and biological facts are mytho- 
logical in their conception and purely et priori and 
deductive in their exposition. The same ceuti-al 
principle of iiiteqnetation uill be applied in this 
|>a|M?r to tho present problem of pnnchahntas, 
the five elements of Indliii Cosmology. They 
will be inteipreteil in tevnis of metaphysical and 
epistemological dements but not in terms of 
physical citegories. 

A student of the Vpaiiisltads ail! find, cicn 
on .a sujieiticial raiding, that tliroitgh them all 
even in the earliest ones, {leriodes tlie spirit of 
I.Icihsm. Tlie h.ime attitude finds expiession, 
though in a lery prominent way, in llio S,iinliita 
l>rrlion of tlio Vcd.i'. Tho Co-iuology of Idealis- 
tic philosophy 1 - a littlu liinl to giu»ii and jet is 
tho pointof MOW tli.il K,itisCes the Insirtaiul tlie 
intellect. Ideahvin pivkiches th.it the world 
exists so far as it is known to me and tli.it which 
I do not know Jus no existence for me. Tlio 
scope of the cosmos us known to mo dejKuids 
diiwlyupon the e.vperience 1 ucquiie tlaougli 
tny ‘conduct’ with lefeience to physical and 
jisyclncal environment. Tlie niethods of iniesti- 
gation that I adopt in controlling loy surround, 
logs and the Vuien of luteipvetation on Aihidi 1 
centralise the M-eniingly detaclied facts of infor- 
mation deteimine my conduct and hehavioiir. 
through them the iimntity and quality of my 
ex|«rienro. For the Aryan intellect introspection 
i- the principle of interpretation. Intiwpettion 
and Ideali-m should therefore expl.iin all tho 
importont doctrines of the Ary.u, thought, and 
they do certainly expl.ain the .loetrii.eof the 
jMTiefiahfoit/v!. 

Tire five tl™, tut., cart],, |i-l,t, „i,, 
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itkata are the five kintU of phy^ic}^l btimuH ro- 
(piired to iiiitato the five inilrtyas or the five teu- 
fes ; they nitj the live kiniK of luntter th>it nro 
■ objects of iFeix-eption by the five seiiws. They me 
agnin the five hubstnvt.i for the five kin«K of «i»m- 
h’ti'es that me sensed by tfie five sen‘-es. Kirtli is 
the stimulus to tlie sense of smell mid esuth alone 
is perrrivable by smell ; earth N the eiibstnvtum 
for smells. Water is the stimulus to tlie sense of 
taste, for the watery particles foim the efficient 
cause of the perception of taste ; water is the 
substratum of tastes. I.ight is the stimulus for 
visual sensations, foi without light uotliing can 
bo seen ; light i« the substmtum of colours. Air 
is not only the stimuhis to tangibility but is tlio 
substmtuin of all seuNitions of tangibility. 
is likewise the stimulus to and the substratum of 
Bound. The five senses, the five elemente, and 
the Gvo <]iuilitie8 m-e thus closely leUted to one 
another. Inasmuch ns the woild is made up of 
that which is cognised by the min<l, the five phy- 
bIcu] stimuli wliii-h aie the five kiuds of objects 
of peiception are become the live oivlers of being. 
To the iuttospection of the eiuiuireronlyfivesens. 
ee appc.ired and corresponding to the five scb'Cs 
are the five b/nUas formed. Weie .mother sens© 
organ noticed, another oivlei of being might have 
been cre.ited. iSo long ns intiospection served .»5 
the only methot.1 of enijuiry, the sixth sense fo» 
muscuhr sens.itions or sejiiU'ate [win centics in 
the cuhaneous organ could not be noticed and 
hence five 01’dei‘S of being mtisfied the enqmivi. 
This doctrine of the five Midas comiwsingthe ex- 
teni.ll re.dity is Uised on the ide.jlistic point of 
view arrived at by the methwl of inti'O'iwctive 
analysis. 

Jn reply to all those that do not wish tocontri- 
bute their approval to niy explanation of thL 
problem and that feel sorry to make the five Mi»- 
t(M metaphysical instead of phjsical, I have to 
raise the following points for ronsiderafjon and 
for coherent explanation according to one princi- 


ple of interpretation. ThcyxincAwMidas are not 
the cre.'ition of l.vter-d.iy systems of thinking n.s 
the tlarsaitic or tantrk. They aie mentioned even 
in the Siunhit<a jwition of the Ved.is wherein are 
n nuiltitude of f.icts wliich disclo<!o to the re.ider 
the low bfcite of iutenectual civfh's.itioii prov'alent 
in those times. The few natur.il sciences of as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and medicine liad tlicii pri- 
mitive beginnings tli it could be deciphered only 
in view of tho Liter day dovelopmeiits. The T.in- 
trie sciences of chemistiy, metallurgy and all 
adliyatuia systems of le.irniug tlait shone so bril- 
hintly in Che siv darsutKts should bo traced to the 
rituihof u.vture-vvoisliip Such me 'the poitions 
of litemtui'e in which arc mentioned the pancha- 
bhuUis. Should it be s.iid that the hhilus ate the 
results of physiiMl an ilysis fehowing the attitude 
of (piestioning nature, bIiaII we not explain all the 
facts in a systematic whole? Secondly these 
Muffw, e.uth, water, light, air, and ftliwn, when 
understood as ecpomided in the Sankhyaiind the 
V.u*be»hika where .v more scientific and nccuiatu 
tre.vtiucnt than in the Vedic te.xti> is ex])ected, do 
not lit .ill coi respond to tho present inoilein him- 
lysis ot m ittcr. Unless esotericisin and bentimen- 
talUm arc thrown in to mince matters so .is to 
suit our j*et f.ids, physical basis cannot be ae- 
coixled to these categories of m.itter. .Idnsn is 
neither sky nor ether as popularly translated. 
Eaith, water and air do not appear us if they stand 
for the three stites of matter ; the order in the 
emuneration of these does not suggest it. More- 
over facts do not agree with such an explanation. 
For example ghee IS not a liquid but is eaith 
which contains a few partiileo of water 1 Gold is 
light though it contains particles of eaith! Un- 
le!>s ihese and like doctrines are consistently ex- 
plained, we cannot tatisfactbrily IwHcve that the 
doctrine of the 6Aiitns is based on physical analy- 
sis. Light {■> of three varieties, hot, cold and 
neither-liQt-nor-cold. Does light stand for energy? 
Ahasa is the organ of hearing ; is it ether? Such 
considerations stand in the way of regai-ding the 
MkAwas physic.ll and chemical elements. 3Ieta- 
phyrical is their import I 
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STR&MGE W&YS AND PURSUITS OF BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS 

BY 

Mr. T. R. PARATHASARATHY, n.i. 

I. — AMMALS TUAT FALL IN LOVE MlTU WOMEN. 

HE iiasftiouiite regal J which i)et and 

biinls boiiietime« .'icquire for their owners is 
a btriking illustration of wh.it scientists 
have termed the higher sense of dumb cre.vtiires. 
Instances of dogs who, through grief c.iused hy 
the death of their owners, have committed snicide 
hy refusing food and drink, and even by placing 
tlieinselves on railway lines, and in fiont of veUi* 
cles to bo lunoier, have been fairly touimon of 
late years. 

The uniiiiie Wbo, howevev of aiabbit lef using 
food buCiiUbU its mUtieso had gone, cauio undei 
the notice of the wiiti,‘r lecently. The 
had been presented to the lady by ufiiend, and 
beeme so attached to ita new owner th.it it fol- 
lowed her about like a dog when out of the cage, 
and lofuscd to bo fed by another [ivrMm. The 
lady had to leue her home to be present at a 
wedding some distance away and becanse of the 
inconvenience of having such comp.inioii in 
lodgings decivled to laws liev pet behind Rut 
the latter was incoiisoUble. Not even the most 
tempting moivels could induce it toe.it or leave 
the cage.’ Natunilly the servants thought hunger 
would soon bitak down the obstinacy. But they 
ueie misLiken, and in the end the lady was oblig- 
ed to i-etuiu to save the life of the animal, which 
no sooner s-iw it-- beloved mistress th.*n it ni.ule a 
movement as though it would leap into her arms. 

The C.ISO cdls to mind that of a psiriot belong- 
ing to a Ri-ahniin family who beesnue greatly 
att iihvd to the youug mistress of the house. Tlio 
latter, a beautiful girl of eichteen, unfortunately 
died from pneumonia, and the parrot became aa 


grief-stricken as the other membei-s of tho family 
III fact the b.ad event would seem to have broken 
Ruiiga’s he.art, for she never attempted to talk 
afterwards, and refused all her food. An attempt 
was uiade to foiee down its thimt, but the expe- 
liment was a failure, and four d.ays after the 
death of its mistress, the bird was found dead at 
the bottom of the cage. 

It is said that w hertiis dogs attach themselves 
to |>ersons the cat sticks itself to places. Al- 
though cats may be s.iid to be more domesticated 
than dogs, it will usually be found that they are 
mote ready to console themselves with a new mis- 
tiess than grieve over the loss of an old one. Of 
course, there are o.xceptions to the rule, and one 
of these proves that the afl’ections of " llee-Bee ” 
nio not ahviys of a llckle nature. 

A certain M.ihoniedau lady belonging to an 
higli-cLass family in Northern Indu h-id a very 
pretty I’eisun cat given to her bya distant cousin 
of here. Being under a necessity to go with her 
husband to see the hitter’s sister who was sick ut 
her lathei’s house, the lady wois obliged to leaie 
her pot bebiud in the care of a lady coiujki- 
niou who took all &vre and interest. Naturally 
one would have tliought that the latter would not 
have taken much notice of the absence of its re.il 
owner under the circumstances. Rut a week after 
the hady Jmd gone abzoad it was noticed tliat her 
iwt seemed ill. It.refuved its food and an expert 
being called in he declared that there wa.s nothing 
whatever the matter with the cat, excej.t that it 
W.W pilling for its mistress. ITjo only thing wliich 
could H.ive its life was her return and as this was 
impos-siWo the lady in whose clwigethe animal 
had U-eii left w.is obliged to ondme tlie agonising 
experience of w.itcliingit slowjydie of staivation, 
because its uiiatreas was not there to fceil it. 

1I.“Asimals As nuBOLARs, 

A considerable excitement was created at one 
of the iwarl-meivlmntK’ houn;, in this city. Tlic 
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merchant was surprised to find that after the bar- 
gain with his purcliasers was over three valuable 
pearls were mysteriously missing from his bunch. 
The gentlemen who came to buy were naturally 
perturbed, anil as they in no instance objeotwl to 
a seaj-ch being m.sdo, a genor.\l vigorous search w as 
thereupon oislered. It soon became evident th\t 
tliey were all entirely innocent. Finally a dog 
was discovered asleep on a couch clo^e by where 
the merchant liad taken his scat, and one pf the 
visitors suggested that possibly the dog had swal- 
lowe<l the pearls in a fib of canine abstraction and 
eventudly ohtaineil the merchant’s permission to 
have the little animal searched, on the under- 
standing that no harm was to bo done to him. 

» I would rather lose a hundred pearls,” the 
merclwnt is reported to h-ave said, *' th.an that any 
harm should come to my Iwautiful little Jimmy." 
The dog wa* thereupon tarried to a clever veteri- 
nary and the pearls were recovereil uninjined. 
Oould he have spoken the dognouM probably 
have explained, that while resting K\\y>n his n».x8- 
ter’s lapa, he found the pearls slipping to near his 
mouth, which appearing good enough to rat, he 
promptly swallowed. 

Through Jimmy’s wickedness scores of men and 
women were suspecteil of theft and the culprit 
cerUinly deserved something more severe than tlie 
gentle scolding he receivwl from his aflectionate 

The following is an instance in which no person 
fortunately was wrongfully accused. A certain 
English Missionary was travelling abroad a fen- 
months ago, when he was obliged to put np at a 
hotel in the mofussil. A good bed-room was 
assignwl to him and be was made as comfortable 
a.s be could reasonably exivect. The only valuable 
which he happened to bo carrying about with him 
at the time was a diamond pin valued at about 
XIO and that he Laid on the dressing table pre- 
vious to retiring. The following morning it was 


nowhere to be found and though he searcheil fOp 
lialf-an-hour the pin failed to show up. Mr. L. 
dotennined to say nothing about his Io.ss, but to 
do a little bit of Sher!ock-Holme.s-bnsiness on his 
own account. He quietly m.ade the acquaintance 
of .all the attendants in the hotel, but the mystery 
still iciiiained unfathomed. The following night 
a.s ho lay in bed thinking of his curious loss, the 
rate began to scamjwr so energetically that he 
wondered whether it was posj.ible that they could 
have ha<l anything to do with hi.s loss. 

The idea giew, until at last he lose, cut a piece 
of the candle and tied the end of -v reel of cotton 
to the wax. 

Then he whittled a lead pencil until it was no 
thicker tlian a skewer, stuck it between a couple 
of gaping boards in the floor, slipped the reel 
of cotton upon it and put the piece of candle in 
the middle of the room. His idea was that if 
the rats carried off the wax to their quarters, he 
might by following up tha thread, leain whether 
they ha.1 hispin or net. Then Mr. L went to bed 
and slept with his usual soundness, and when he 
awoke he found that the candle had disappeared, 
and the cotton was followed through the flooring of 
two rooms, when at la^t the rats’ nest was found, 
and among the numerous articles hidden there 
was the pin which had so mysteriouslydisappearedl 
III. — BIRDS AS BEGOARS. 

A lively cockatoo, kept in a barber's shop, in 
one of tberitiesof West England it appears was 
pleading on behalf of the ‘lather lioy’ at Xinas time 
by reminding customers not to forget the ron-. 
tribntion box. Once the lucky Ixty found nearly 
X2 chiefly in coppers within the receptacle, for 
few leave without dropping in a copper. Before the 
bird was taught its catchy-phrnse, not one 
thiivl of the amount fell to the lad's share. Just 
as n parrot knows that by repeating the lesson 
his reward t.vkes the shape of a piece of sugar 

BO this Cockatoo seemed to understand that each 
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customer should patronise the box, those making 
for the door without recognition being notified in 
shriller tones than tisual to “ Remember the boy’s _ 
Christmas box.’’ 

In one of the places of pilgrimage in South 
India, a p.uTot takes charge of a collecting-box 
for the temple-charities fund. Visitoi-s are re- 
minded of the temple-charities and it is said the 
bo.x is well noticed through the bird’s loquacity. 

The sight of a dog with caste-marks upon his 
forehe.ad, carrying his mastei’s begging howl is 
veiy common in this presidency. 

Rut an ingenious Moliamedan beggar nearly 
blind and a cripple found his pairot more nsefnl 
than the usual dog. The bird preside<l over a 
box fixed on a tripod stand, fe.aring neither dog 
nor mischievous stieet-boy. Roth knew wl».at It 
was to meddle with " Chupva,” one experience of 
her raior*Blnrp beak being snfliciont tocname 
future good behaviour. 

“ Pity the blind” ! She cried, m doleful cones ; 
and though she woulil grab erely at the fingots 
of a tampering person, to the donor of a coin she 
remained quietly on the perch, rewanling him 
with a solemn “ fiabrnm." 

The mendicant’s wife was lesponriWo for 
the bird’s e>lucation. Morning and night the 
woman guided her luisband to anil from his pitch, 
throughout the day feeling sure that “ Cliupra” 
was a sufficient protection. The man regnlarly 
took 4 to G ns. a ilay, the bird of course, bein" 
tho chief attraction, its qvnint ways enforcing 
attention. 
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lEuiTeiit Events 

BY RAJDUARI. 


IVTERSECIXE noSTILITlES IN THE RALKANS. 

NQUESTIONABLY tlie outstanding fe.ituio 
VW of Europe.an politics during the last four 
weeks has been the intci necine hostiHtie.s 
among the new militant powers which havo 
sprung up since the end of the recent Turko- 
llalkan war. Bulgaria blew its loudest trumpet 
blast calling all Em ope to behold its triumph 
oaev the hereditary foe. It boasted of its military 
miracles, and proudly wore the feather of victory 
in its cap. lntoxic.ated with its unexpected win 
overthowariikeOttoman, the veteran with hund- 
reds of battle scars on his visage during the last 
five hundred years, it began to swagger inordi- 
nately and stalk on Ins new stage with all tho 
boast of a Napolean ' Europe calmly viewed this 
new acting of the Tsar Ferdinand in his role of 
the Gre.at deliverer of tlio Balkan population from 
the oppression and atrocity of the ferocious Turk. 
She tolerated all this the.atrio dispkiy in view of 
the good woik it had accomplished. Ts-ar Feidi- 
nand attached to himself the gieatest militaiy im- 
portance and sw.aggered in the he^t stjle of tho 
swashbuckler. In liis arrogance he defied tho 
Serb and tho Greek and even lopudi.atcd the 
solemn treaty concluded nnfe UUwa foi tlie divi- 
sion of the spoils of tlie war. He w.anted to havo 
almost the whole of the Balkan territory for 

himself. Indeed ho boastfully claimed its hege- 
mony and sniffed most contemptuously at the two 
states which h.ul been not a little instrumental in 
tho emancip.ition of Macedonia. B„t tlie stal- 
watt Serb and the hot-lie.aded Hellenes could not 
tolerate such a swagger, and ceitainly could not 
allow the Bulgar to absorb the Hon p.art of tbo 
conquest for himself. The game on the faro of 
.t was to possess himself of the Balkan ovstcr and 
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lesve ths .<?hell mere!/ to the Serb «n«l the Greefc 
as if they were of no account and altogether neg- 
ligible in the now role ho ln<l assumed. Of course, , 
it w\s overnuich for those two to bear. Many' 
were the friendly warnings at first against this 
policy of aggrandisement. The cry of “ Hands 
oft’ ” was raised but the infatuated Ts,ar did not 
care to listen to it e\en for a moTuent. Sheer 
sense of self-resj>ect and the keen instinct of self- 
preservation prompted Senna and Greece no 
longer to allow him to Iiave everything hie oam 
way. The Balkan cake must be fairly dividetl. 

So they joined hands in \new of self-defence and 
self-presenation to wage open w.ar after a final 
warning. The result has been that the god of 
the battles has completely forsaken the Bulgar. 
lie has been punished for his airogance, 
insolence, and daylight piracy. E.vhausted though 
Servia and Greece were by their bold warfare 
against the Ottoman, harassed in many a way, 
and embarrassed by tlie want of tlie sinews of 
vrai*, they went forward, ^ith the gre^itest tciat, 
to meet their new foe and J.ate friend ’ The god 
of the battles threw oil' bis allegiance to tlie Bul- 
gnr and transferred it with justice to the Serb 
and tho Greek. The cause of righteousness has 
triumphed. Ts.ar Ferdiaand has been maile to 
realise tluat might is not right, but the might 
resistless of righteousness has at last trinnjl*hed. 
Of course, Rumania which had been benevolently 
neutral throughout the late belligerency, embraced 
the golden opportunity to seek compensation for 
its neutrality. Its army was fresh and full of 
vigour. It was ready for a rush and a dish with 
its next-door neighbour who had all tho while 
counted on the support of the White Ts.ir who 
had despoiled it, without conscience, of Bessarabia 
awarded to it by tho Berlin Tre.aty. Rumania 
got its opportunity to d.\sh both the little Tsar 
and the grent T«ar, and happily it has succesfnlly 
played all its canl«. The trump one is still in 
rcsen'o and it will know bow to use it at tb© 
73 


right psychological hour. But Rumania’s atti- 
tudo and action liavo been a Godsend to Servia 
and Greece. And this new trinity of the Balkans 
luis boldly confronted the whilom lord who 
had in vain imagined that tho dominions of tho 
Ottoman wore at lus feet ! As retrihutivo jus- 
tice decreed, he finds himself to-day, as w’o write, 
at the mercy of that new trinity. Appe.al il/fsi- 
ria€onliani to his great patron has failed. Tsar 
FeixUnand, hemmed in on all sides by the oppos- 
ing forces of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria, finds 
himse)t in nn eztveme^y tight pl.ice, a place so tight 
th it his Queen, seeing that all will be lost, has made 
apiteous appeal to “Carmen Sylvia,” she of Ruma- 
nia, to save them from the awful situation. Never 
was a ruler so hopelessly pl.iced in a comer as 
Tsar Ferdinand. He sowed the wind and is now 
reaping tlio whirlwind. 'Whether the whirlwind 
will be allayed by the as.sIstanco of the Great 
Powers, they of the European Concert, remains to 
be seen. As wo write, the houi* seems most criti- 
cal for the Bulgnr. He has bitterly realised the 
moral of tho time-worn adage of the slip bet- 
ween the cup and the lip. The nations whom he 
defied and treated with arrogance Lave him 
now in their grip. The lion has been bearded, 
literaify, in his own den, for the three Allies have 
so distributed themselves tliat they can con- 
centrate their forces in a trice on Sofia from which 
they are only 20 miles distant I The situation is 
tragic in all its thrilling incidents. "We shall see 
in a week what is the outcome of that tragedy. 
Never, perhaps, in recent European history has a 
victor been so soon brought to bay by the very 
humble men whom he scoffed and jeered and 
laughed to scorn as cLaff before his own wind 
TUB POWERS. 

Meanwhile the Powers are calmly viewing th© 
situation waiting for that inevitable hour when 
they must intervene and once for all settle the 
destinyof the Near East. By a strange irony of 
fat©, tho Eastern question which h.as loomed 
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before Europe for over a century is solving itself. 

The lustorwn will have to narrate the events now 
occurring before our very eyes as a most thrilling 
chapter of the annals of Eastern Europe at the 
opening of the twentieth century. Tlie Tiwh is 
as good ns driven out l>ag and baggage from the 
Bosphorus. The old Balkans are entirely disinte- 
grated and a new Balkan is rearing its head, f»ill of 
portents and anxieties for the "Western powers a-s 
to the so-called " l«alance.” Unexpectedly ft new 
warlike nation has risen on the stepping stone of 
its dead-self and come to the front unaided. It 
has by its own unassisted valour in the field, witli 
"but miserable resources, shewn o! what iron Rtuff 
it is made, and what long-suppressed patriotism 
could achieve when forced to at a critical hour ' 
The Ottoman may try, in the present scramble 
for territory, to regain A-dtianopla at the least. 
But it is to bo feared that the attempt is hopeless 
and will alienate wliatever little sympathy that re- 
mains for him with Christendom. Soitisio behopeil 
that Turkey will remain within the limit prescribed 
by the London Treaty unless she is conscious of 
tlicstrength of the giant refreshed to win back all 
she lately lost without Europe being dismayed at 
the new turn of events. But that is a most un- 
likely occurrence though one to stagger hnm.a' 
nity if it were to bo an accomplished fact. Alba- 
nia is destineil to be autonomous under some 
ruler uho will rigidly sustain the neutrality of 
* interests which tlie great Powers are intent upon 
preserving. Tliat Servia will l»e allowwl n fair 
access to tlie sea goes without saying, while 
Greece becomes the dominant power at Salonika 
and the surrounding districts and Rumania, of 
course, will re.aliso the dream of years, the drenm it 
has dreamed since the Treaty of Berlin. Rus«dsv may 
look nj.kance at this powerful monarchy width »s 
certain to keep her in clieck but she ennnot exer- 
cise any inQuencein this respect. Italy may not 
like that the Hellenic influence in the .cl^n 
should predominate but it is inevitable and sbe 


must acquiesce, seeing that she is now the undis- 
puted master of Tiupoli which overlooks the 
.53gean. Austria may groan but the groan will be 
impotent. Germany, of course, can only rejoice 
that Rumania, governed by .a Hobenzollern 
is to emerge a greater Power fi'oW tlio strife than 
before and on ally of great strength in certain 
eventualities against the Northern Colossus. 
Verily, the map of Europe in tho near East is 
changing and further changes are certain to follow 
when the aged ruler of Austria Hungary has pass- 
ed away. Europe may have Peace for a time but 
it will be like the slumbering of the army in the 
Ciald cif battle. Rut event?, in tlie womb of time 
need not bo forecast. 

TUB AxoLO-rnExen e.ntexte. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that the recent 
friendly visit ©f a most enthiisiastio and demon- 
strative character by the President of the great 
French Republic lias distinctly forg«i a fresh link 
of cordiality between the Gaul find the Briton. 
No former President has evoked on his visit to 
London such a genuine spirit of friendliness among 
the English and tho French alike, It wa.s more 
than ft jiersonvl visit. It was n risit of diplomacy 
too in high nflairs of Europe, Tho enfenlecordiafe 
luss received a fresh impetus of a more lasting 
character. In ^fon. Poincare Franco has had the 
best President suited for the hour. Tlioro is 
every chance that through France, England will 
have better relations with Russia, though the con- 
duct and attitude of that Power in the matter of 
helpless Persia is a sore iwint vrith the British 
nation. Tins recent Jubilee of tho German Em- 
peror has, it Is gratifying to notice, also brought 
tho Anglo-Saxon nnd the Teuton nearer each otlier 
in friendlinoM which, it is to l>e hoped, will bo 
maintained. There has decidedly been ti marked 
impi'ovement in Gcrm.an manners since what it 
vws twelve months ago. The Navy fever Is sub- 
riding nnd we hope to see both will shake it off 
completely for their own good tind ksting friend. 
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bhip. More thau politics the economics of Ger- 
xa^ny aiist prompt her to &eek tlu»t frienilsbip. 

AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

The King h.as toured through some of the most 
important industrial centres and both the King 
and Queen uro winning gi-euter and greater jwim- 
larity at the hands of the democracy. 

Ulster is still on the war path. Whetlier it bo 
bluff or all seriousness, there can bo no doubt that 
the eventiml {:xissiBg of the Home Rulo as the kiw 
of the land is certain to te.ach it lesson. Of course, 
tho Loids have rejected the Hill for the second 
time. But the Libei-als will not dissoh’e Pailia- 
ment, which has yet twomoreyeaieof constitutional 
existence, till they hare put the BiU on the Statute 
Book. That will be the tiiumph of liberalism, 
and we at le.ast should be rejoiced when Homo 
Rule for li-eLuid is an accomplished fact. 

The two Royal Commissions arc dmggiug their 
slow length along. IVhat miracles of leforro they 
will pi-oduce and dazzle us with, remains tobesccn. 
The Currency Commission Uat work. Its consti- 
tuent elements inspire no conhdence. It seems 
that eventually they will register the foregone 
conclusion of the SecrcC.iry of State Couching the 
esbibllsbinent of a Central btate Hank with tU 
head office, in all probability, in London. Tbe 
Public Service Commission i-. 1 rbouring at pleas- 
ing both the close monopolists and Induns. It is a 
task beyond their humdrum capacity and it may 
be a problem whether Indians at le.aet will go back- 
ward or forward. In all probability concessions 
will be given with one hand to be noutmliscd 
by dark and devious ways by the other band. We 
shall see. 

TIID UIDDLC EAST. 

The condition of PersLt is most deplorable. It 
is drifting from bad to worse ; and in all-well in- 
formed quarters the idea is fast gaining ground 
that eventually, when left to its own fate, them 
will be a protectorate of Russia in the North, while 
the South will bo left to tho tender mercy of any 


adventuious Power, since Sir Edwai-d Grey seems 
to be absolutely njKithetie to Persia’s fate in sjate 
of the serious British interests involved. All 
that lifts been said about the imbecility and avoiso 
of that Foreign Minister so far as Per&i.i is con- 
cenied is, w 0 see now, also the opinion of many 
a non-jwliticsil, non-partisan and independent jour- 
nal like tho KconoiiiUl, In tho issue of 28 June 
of tliat journal there is a most well-informed and 
thoughtful article headed tJie “ Peman Chaos” 
wliich we commend to every student of Kistern 
politics. He will get a clear notion of the exist- 
ing situation and what may be tbe destiny of 
Persia in the near future. Its toxtis the lecent 
Persian Blue Book, a dolorous reading which 
makes one’s heart sick ns one tries to realiso the 
tangled skein of tho story as spun out by the 
adroit oihcml who has edited the papeis. But 
we stiall just quote one or two sentences. The 
position of tho Persians is desperate. But wh.it 
is tbe Foreign Office about ? Says our contempo- 
rary : “ We have nevei conce.'ded our opinion 
that tbe British Fee eigu Office h.i3 in many res- 
j)ects shown culpable weakness in dealing with 
tbe Peisian question ( and this weakness must 
be held in no small degree responsible for the pi-e- 
sent pitiful tragedy. The avowed obj'ect of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, nninely, to maintain 
tbe integrity of Persia and establish the authority 
of the Persian Government has been honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance. The 
decay of Persia is in itself a blot upon our foreign 
policy, but from the purely British point of view 
there is more than th.it ut stake. The firet im- 
mediate necessity for Persia is tlie restoration 
of law and order, and for this object tho chief 
reqvusite is (as it has been all long) the strong 
united euppoi-t, both moral and financial, of the 
Perrian Govemment by Russia and Great Britaiu 
luxordiog to the spirit of tho Coaventiou. Peiria 
lifieds a streng man firmly suppoited. The 
likelihood must bo faced that in adopting any 
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btroug policy for tho regeneration of Perm Sir 
Edward Grey will be met with the powerful opposi- 
tion of St. Petcrsbrugh. Hut Government has 
interests in the Middle East of which she cannot 
tiflbrd to bo oblivious." There is much to be 
understood beUeen the lines of the extract quot- 
ed. If Persia is dying it is, we aie convinced* 
entirely owing to the culpable pusillanimity of 
the British Foreign Jlinister. A fidldress. de- 
bate of the type once threatened on Lord Ciomei’s 
administration of Egypt isimpeiathe to make 
Sir Edwai'd Grey shake off the grip of the Russian 
Bear and go forward like the true Biitishcr to 
preserve the ancient Kingdom of Peibia. 

THE VAU EAST. 

Affairs in China are again einban<«b>.ed. The 
Republic is thre.xtened with onother «*»«;» Je etof 
which is being contemplited by the Governor- 
General of Southern China of which Canton is the 
capital. That siceroy [has never fully lecognised 
tho Presidentship of Yuan Shi Kai and no doubt 
tho many tiiaBtcrful wajs in which the First 
President of tlio Chinese Republic is driring the 
Southerners luia irritated tlieiii. They me now 
in open revolt for tlu> mastery of China. One 
need not be burimsed that the SoitUieinvis^^ho 
aio most popular in China, gain tho ascendency 
But whoever is predomimint, it is a matter of 
regret that Ciiin.-i cannot bo fully quiescent for 
bomc months. Tho internecine strife may go on 
for two or three yeai-s, success being alternately 
achievcil by tho two antagonistic factions. Trade 
meanw hile is i«inlyscd and the intematioiml world 
of commerce gie.itly ilisiidrantaged. Taking 
advantage of this position of Cluna it is said that 
Russia and Japan, each in its own way, is fo- 
menting fresh troubles and making impossHilo 
demands, while outwardly declaring amity and 
good will. Tlie worst enemies of China ore Japan 
and Russia who in their hearts whU the rountrv 
to be crushed. 


AN ANGLO INDIAN’S NOTEBOOK. 

BY » VAXES." 




what ilo you think of it ? ” osked 
Lonl Robebery of Lis follow ers on one 
occasion, speaking (I think) of a contri- 
bution by Mr. Balfour to the Tariil’ Reform con- 
trovcisy, 1 am inclined to ask my readers the 
same question about the grotesque lepoit that has 
licen put forth by the Delhi Town-PIannei-s. 
Jlnvcyou evei read anything moie mliated and 
forced { Have our rulers, like the town-phvn- 
noiH, cast pros, lie fiicts to the winds, and aio they 
really contemplating tlie running up of vast build- 
ings nn«l the Uyiiig out of a new capital regard- 
te. ol oKpenw foi tlie benefit of luiofiicml ropu. 
I.ition «hich, «« one piper puts it, coiilj eesily bo 
urcomiii<«l.ite<l in n single Uilciittn liotel ! Mad 
a« liic exercise of iiiesponslble ponor tends to 
iimke men, it is suiely inconceitnble tlmtso Mick, 
od ,1 M.,sle of public money c.ii, b» oonteiiipUted 
by 'lie Indian Goveinmciit, oi lolei.ited by its 
iiiiislemat tlie India Office. IVlietlier the (lov- 
ernment Mas oi was not Mell..,dvised t.om a 
Hit, ml or a business point „t ,io„ 
mg U, Delb. is a „s 

legitimately differ, but suiely there is 
bo and for the Mnnton 
money of a poor eouiit.y like Indi.i i„ 

tnimganc, „t tliis kiifj, Tl.e Goiernmcnt of 
Indm memsto has. „.d„ „p „p., 
donUleas call it. mind to setup its pinchbeck 

mp, talon the site tl.e gm.ojnid of to nmiiv 

dynasties, nnd tl.c Indh OOhe seems to hnve .e- 

solved to leave everything to the r 
ofIndLa. I)oubtk..;tliCbo two kf 
commit tho conntiy to tl.i, th.,mrfi,| 
.Mbeyehoo-e, 

-U..n.pnm,j. Sooner or later the men MhoVre 
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responsible fer this gigantic %nong av-il! repent it 
in sackcloth and ashe', if they aio not already 
beginning to do so. 

FOOLS nusniSG is 

the Government of India is capable of 
under the present regime, was startlingly mani- 
fested the other day, when it m.\de its egregious 
onslaught upon three lecturers under the Gd- 
cutbv University. Re-idera of tho IniUan fterfeie 
have doubtless acquainted themselves with the 
circumstances of this exti-aordinary attempt to 
penalise all agitation, political or otherwise, and 
how wofully, not to say ludricously, it has missed 
fire. ■\Vh,»t Government that was in touch with 
afiairs would have exposed itself to so mtich lidi* 
cule and the prospeet of such abject failure as now 
confiont the Supreme Government in this matter? 
They have not even succecdevl in browbeating 
the University, and so fai from putting down 
the three lecturers tliey have only succeeded in 
elevating them to a positiou not unlike that occu* 
pied by the seven Dishops on the occasion of their 
histoiio dLsagreementwith James Tl. As for the 
"atmosphere of puie study ”, which the Govern 
inent of ludupiofessed to be so anxious to secure 
that has v.mished utterly. Public meetings hava 
been held azkI are to be held, culnjiTUttiog in a 
grand indignation meeting at the Town Hall on 
the 21st. Meanwhile the legality of tlieGovei-n- 
ment’s action is to be tested in the law courts 
and tlie Government will be lucky if it is not 
cast in heivvy d images ! 

The abortive attempt to penali'-e the Ambita 
Dazab Patbika for contempt is another case m 
which the Government (Dengal this time) Iwa 
allowed its zeal fovasseiting its authoiity to out- 
run its discretion, and the result h.is been ns it was 
bound to be, utter failure and discreilit. WTien 
will Governments learn that the only way m 
which to de.il with cisea in which it is held up to 
reprobation is to govern so well and wisely as to 
“sijence envious tongues”? 


Loup Sype-vuam. 

I do uot consider that Lord Sydenham, the 
ex-Oovernor of Bombay, is adding to his repu- 
tation as an authoiity upon Indian alTaiis, by the 
speecbesheis making in EngUnd. Dining his 
incumbency of the Bombay Govetnorsliip it 
seemed to many shrewd observeis that he was 
eiiiinently enlightened and sympathetic. How is 
it, then, th.it the moment his back is turned 
u[ion IiidLi he discAids all these traditions and 
conies out as a frank leactionaiy, who is piepired 
to mamtain tliat the I. C. S. knows much bettor 
than the people thomselves what is good for tliem 
and considers that the autliorities in lndi.i will 
be thoroughly justified in ignoiing all pietests 
against their policy whatever it may be, and in 
cairying out wh.itevei measures they please? 
That is tlie gist of most of his [lecent speeches. 
On the tup of this we h.ive a Bombay piper 
declaring that as a matter of fact Loi-d Syden- 
ham's c.ireer .is Governor of the "Westein Presi- 
dency was not so very successful after ell 1 Are 
we to be allowed to keep none of our illusions f 
Simla FiuvoLrriEs. 

The old, old question — should tlio Government 

of Indiaretire to Simhadiiriag the hot months ? 

is once more being agitited by the C.ilcutta press. 
Altliough on the surface it appeal's to bo only one 
aspect of the perennial feud between Simla and 
Cilcutta— aggiwi.ated by the removal of the capi- 
tal to Delhi— it raises a much wider question, 
CIS. — should any Government migrate in a 
body to the hills during the hot weather 
and rains, as all the Governments do ? And 
tho answer — the only possible answer, surely 
IS “ no ”. What businessman could possibly 
conduct his business from Simla, Darjeeling or 
Ooty i And the business of Government is or is 
understood to be much more difficult and compli- 
cated tlian any more commercial pursuit. The 
contentiou that the officials are able to work 
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better because they are in a cooler climate is 60 
palpably ab«uid as to hardly deservo notice, but 
it may be pointed out that in the fiist place any 
inci-eased power of work which may be confened 
upon them by residence in a hill station is mute 
tlian offset by their remoteness fiom the condi- 
tions under which the people of India live and 
suffer ; and secondly, that, as is notorious, the 
withdrawal of the Governments to the hills at- 
tracts to the hill stations a ciew of frivolous and 
dissipated men and women whoso utter iri-esponsi- 
bility has a strong tendency to spoil the woikeis’ 
power of woik, and whose moral charactei brings 
the whole system into disiepute. All this has 
been pointed out .igain .ind again, and theie is 
loally no answer to it. The vanous Goveinmeuts, 
led by the Goveinment of India, emuLato e.ich 
other in the blazon disrcganl for e.xpenso and 
public opinion with which they elaboiate .»nd pci- 
potuato their cnjoyabloand indefensible waste of 
the greater piu-t of the year. And they will conti- 
nue to do so unless a miniclo h.ipjten>, and Indu 
receives a Viceroy strong enough und honest 
enough to stop it. In the meantime, as one looks 

on at the revels of the v.iiiou5 hill c.tpitjls it is 

diOicult not to lecall the words of the prophecy of 
the founder of Chiistiauity as to the l>.\y of 
Judgment: “As in the d.i^s tli.it weie before 
the Hood they were eating und drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in mairuge, until the d.iy tliat 
Noah entered into tlie nik and knew not until the 
Hood came and took them bFI away.” When the 
day of crisis anhes in India I \enturo to predict 
tlmt It will come upon the hill captains mid grass 
widows and the Goiemments which b,aie descend- 
ed to theirleiel, like the Cluck of doom. 


ALL ABOUT DELHI.-Vr,th 30 lllu.tr.UoD. 
Price R«. 1-8-0. To Subsinticrs, Rc. l-l-O. * 

Q. A. Nstesaa & Co.. Sunkunnu CheUi Btrret, Htdrii! 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Koticos only appear in this section.] 


Vishavriksha. {py The Poison Ireehj Mrs. T.K. 

JCrisJina, Menon.) Price lie. One, The ZJarafa 

rtLuaui Press, Triehxir. 

** Visluiviiksha " is a Malayalam rendering of 
Airs. Knight's trunslation of a novel written by 
Mr. llankim Chandni Chatterji, thegie,it Bengali 
novelist. The story is exquisitely woven and is 
full of practic.al instiuction. The chief 
interest of the plot centies in the cluracter of 
Sumuklu, the loving and obedient wife of Kugen- 
dni, tlie rich hindlord of Govindapiimm. Her 
pur© tenderness hei noble dignity, her strong 
liersonality, hei pei sedition of her uiiw pithy hus* 

band, hci m.ignaiiiinity townjds him, Lev sympa- 
thy with lier rival, her adinii-nble lesignatioii, her 
waviideungs, hei appaient death, her lecovery and 
happy roturn to the embrace of her self-con- 
victedbusband— all these aro beautifully described 
m tlic story, set off to advantage by the incidents 
of ths life of poor Kundanandini— formeily the 
wuivl and lattcily the rival, of Sumuklii-^an un- 
foitiin-ate woman whoso tragic end sends a thrill 
into the heut of tho ra.tder. l^amal.i, with her 
graCTful symjvtthies, Hiramlu with her inimitable 
wickedness and Bovandra Bibu, the love emittei. 

Zemindar with his seductive arts are characters 
wboplayanimivortantpartin the development 

of the plot. 


luiw. 


iuenon iias c.\ccutcd her woik so 
™.co»fun,-tl.ato„.um«».cclyrega,d it „ 

tnuiJjUon. ’Xho tola i„ 

do„bIeoI„.„ .bout it. ,I„ aictio,, U a„a 

olo^nl, ond .ho h„. boon h.pp, 

I..tb™,ofU., .to.y tbrooghoot by .pp„pri.t. 

0„ the., hob, ••Vi,l„vrit.h...u„ 
r^^b, 0.0.001, o..d «„ oo„g„t„b,t. Ibo Tab. 
-rtor oa tbo . 0000,0 of her liloraty purouit. 
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The Ayurvedic System of Medicine. By 
Dr. Sumant, B. ilehta, of the ric/ori'a Vnitenity, 
i[aneh‘sltr, Prinl’d 6y T, P. T/tneher at the 
Prnja Bhandit Printing IToris, 

Tliongh only a pnmphlet, it is fnll of iaforma- 
tion which needs to bo studied nntl workwl out by 
those interested in thendrancenient of the Ayur- 
vedic system. It will eertiinly awaken many 
who are slumbering in dull apath}' to all that is 
Indian in this branch of science, but who would 
nnquestioningly submit themselves to alien sys- 
tems of treatment of whose history they may 
know nothing. The brochure gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of the Ayurvedic system, the eTposi- 
tion of which by the author shows how ancient 
and how self-sufficient the system had been in 
times gone by and how with certain adaptations 
the system could once again be m.sde popular in 
this country. Mr. S. B. Mehta has rendered 
patriotic sersdee to his community and country by 
publishing this brochure ns a result of his research. 
“Theosophy and the Theosophical So- 
ciety” hij Annie Pireant. Theoeophtad PitUhh- 
ing House, Adpar. 

This volume contains four lectures deliver- 
edatth037th Annual Convention o{theTheo«ophi- 
ml Society held at Adyar during the closing week 
of December Kst yew by Mrs. Annie Besmt. 
The lectures give the aims and object!, of the 
Theosophical Society and of the non-secfcari.an 
character of the Universal religion which it has 
been seeking to'propagate, to put an end to the 
conflict of religions. 

The four Noble Truths Buft- 

fisAiiij House, Adi/ar.) 

This is a neatly got np pamphlet containing 
a short sketch of the life of Buddha and the 
quintessence of his teaching, how ho first found 
that there was ill. how he laid bare the source of 
that ill, how he procUimed that there was a bear- 
ing of that ill, to be compassed by the drying op 
of its source and how he declared the means 
•whereby all ill might be brought to an utter mi. 


The vyorks of Madhvachariar. — Taiparpa 
Chandriha. T. It. I\rlshnaeh<iriar,Jf<tdhiva Vilas 
Book De^Mit, Kumbahonam, 

Madhra, the f.«mons exponent of the Dwnita 
philosophy was a great dialectician and in his time 
did much propagandist woik. As in the case of 
the other gre.at religious reformers of tlio 
South he had also had to write numerous works 
criticising rival faitlis and establisliing Ihe doc- 
trines of his own School. There are numerous 
works both enidlte and scholarly from his pen. 
Tl»e«eliavebeen published by Jlr. T. Krishnaeharlar, 
Madhva Uilas, Knmbakonam who has spared 
neither money nor time in making available to the 
members of his community all the standard works 
of their gieat Guru. 

Tatpar)’a Chandrika is one of the many rare 
and valuable philosophical works of special inter- 
est to Madwns It is a commentary of the Tat- 
vaprahasila, wliich itself is a well-known com- 
mentary of the Madhva School on Sutra Bashja. 
Thus the Chandrika deals with philosophical pro- 
blems covered by the Vedanta Sutras of Sri 
Badarayana Tatparya Chandrika is a work 
written in refutation of Bhamati, the commen- 
tary on the Bashya of Sri Sank.aracharya. Vy.a- 
aaraja, the autlior of the work has brought to 
be.ar on his undertaking, critical skill and scholar- 
ship for which ho was justly known among his 
contemporaries and the works ought, therefore, 
to prove of special interest to the followers of 
Madhwachaiyn. 

Prolegemona to a Religious Philosophy. 
By Professor T. L. lusicani, ,1/. .d., ‘Vetes 
Press, Lahore. 

This is an address delivered at the World Con- 
gressof Religions at Berlin in August 1910, by a 
distinguished member of tiie order of the New 
Dispensation, a section of the Brahmo Sam.sj. The 
address is the message of the Br.alimo Samaj to 
seekers after Truth .and points out how the new 
movement is admirably suited to modern needs, 
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The Victorian Age in Literature, % 

G. K. Chesterton {Home Vnh-er&itij Library of 
iloAem Knowledge — H'llilrtnia and XorgaU, 
London. Cloth !/• net, Leather 2/C net.) 

The volume Moie us the vcvy Vast 

but immensely inteTesting subject of the Victo- 
rian Age in Lileiutuve and is from the j*n of Mr, 

O. K. Chesterton, whose very name is asufSoicnt 
guarantee for interest in presentation and origi- 
nality in tieatment. Aa if to warn the rc.aders 
of the sudden surprises of Mr. Chesterton’s 
opinions and views so perver.se to all current cri- 
ticisms of life and letters, the editoi-s add a note 
oKpUining tlmt this book is not put forward M 
an anthoritath 0 history of Victorian Litcmtui'c, 
but is a free and personal statement of views and 
impi’cssioiis nlwut tlie significanoo of Victorian 
Literature made by Mr. Chostciton at their ex- 
piesa invitation. 

perhaps this note U neccs«aiy, for only ti>o 
many volumes are written ou the tevt book lines, 
being crammed with dates and figures and no* 
thing eKe. flut happily the volume befoic us is 
quite tlifl’ercnt. It is an amazingly comprchcD* 
sirs volume. It deals in a masterly way with all 
the mighty movements that have taken place in 
liteintine during the time when thegooil Victoria 
was on the tin one. It coders a {>erio«l of o\-cr 
thive score yeai-s which ha>o been some of th® 
most productive decades in the litcinry history of 
England. The “ mighty Victorians” marrh paft 
VIS iu ft glorious procession. First coroe tho“e 
tliat strove towanls the Victorian compromise 
next those that actn.ally worked it out: and lastly 
those that contributed tow anls the brc.ak-up. 

The Victorim novelists occupy an important 
place in the history of the Yiitorian literature. 
For w hat the drama has been to the Elizabethans, 
the novel is to the Victorians. E\en poetry takes 
ft second rank when its development during tl>e 
cour-e of the 19th century is compared with the 
_ development of the novel. The novel has rojne 


to be the m-ain literary vehicle, the chief instru- 
ment of interpreting the human heart Its scope 
h.ft8 increased with the industrial, commercial and 
imperial expansion. Even the poets could not 
help being carried away by the spivit of the time, 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning nnd R. Browning Itave 
written novels, but in ver.se. As Mr. Cliesterton 
himself put it : 

“ He (Browning) concentrated on the special 
souU of men • seeking God in .a series of private 
interviews. Hence Browning great ns he is, is 
rather one of tlio Victorian novelists than wholly 
of tite Victorian poets." 

Uenee mA full ehaptw w devoted to the Vio- 
torian novelists and the list is a pretty long one, 
beginning with the Brontes and George Eliot, 
Dickens and Th.ackeray and closing with Thomas 
Ilnnly and George Mo editli. “ The key of this 
new form of art, wbicli we call fiction,” says Mr. 
Chesterton, “is eymfxtlhy.’' 

Next we pass on to the Victorian poets. “They 
were lame giants , the btiongest of them amlked 
on ooe leg a little shorter than the other. ... He 
w.^s at once ft giant and ft dwftrf. IVhen lie has 
liocn sweeping the sky in circles infinitely great, 
he suddenly bhriacls into something indcscrihahly 
enml). ThcJoisa mornoiit when Carlyle turns 
Middenly from a high creative mystic to ;t common 
CftUinist. Thc'ie are moments when Geoigo 
Eliot tunas from n prophetess into a governess. 
Thereare al-o moments wl»en Iluskin taanis into 
a governess, without even the excuse of sex. But 

in ftU these cases the nlteratio'n comesas n thing 

quite abrupt and ainre.asonalle. We <lo not feel 
this acute angle anywhere in Homer or iu Virgil, 
or in Clwucer or in .Shake-pearo or in Dryden. 

Such things .as they knew they knew. But we 

do mo., frequenllj- fc.l, i.ill, tl,o Victomns, tl.it 
H-vi-ryra.tn... ot tlie niimW of things they 
know,” illustrates the nbnipt nhyss of the things 
they do notknon-, Tluskind of "cM f rorincielism,” 
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then, is the besetting sin of the Victorian poets, 
Tennyson, for instance, “tried tohavethe IlniverMl 
balance of all tho ideas at which the gi-eat Roman 
(Virgil) had aimed: but he had not got hold of all 
the ideas to balance. Hence his wort was not n 
balance of truths, like the Universe'. It was a 
U'd.uice of whims like the Rritish Constitution.” 
Browning is “the Englishman taking himself 
wilfully, following his nos© like a hull-dog, going 
by his o^vn likes and dislikes.” Tennj'son was 
first and l.ist a lyric poet, being at his best when 
shortest : he could not keep' “ priggishness ” out 
of long poems. Much of what Mr. Chesiterton 
h.»s to say of Browning is quite sensible and 
appi-eclative of tho great poet. The two charges 
that are brought against the poet, of contempt for. 
form and perverse pride in obscurity, bo tepu<U- 
atea with disdain. “ Almost every jvoem of 
Rrewning,” he says, “ especi.illy tho shortest and 
most successful ones, was moulded in some specrit 
style, generally grotesque, but invariably detibo- 
rate. In most eases uheneverhe nrote a oen 
song he wrote a new kind of song. The new lync 
is not only of a different metre, bnt of a different 
shape.” The various metres an<l in.innerst do S'Uit 
tlie various poems in whicli tliey are employed. 
Browning then was not “ chaotic.” Tho author 
of “ Aurora Leigh,” “ the Sea-engle of Engli'h 
feather," as Swinborne c.dledher is next taken up, 
whose merit Ky in tho strengtli of the phre-e and 
powerful concentration. Swinburne and Ros- 
setti, Edward Fitzgerald and Dr. 3forri» bring up 
the rear. 

The fourth* and the Ust chipter of the book 
deal- with tho break-up of the Victorian compro- 
mise, Robert Louis Ste\enson and Rudyaril Kip- 
ling finding their plice here. Tlio closing pa-sage 
of the book runs as follows: — “ Of what will now 
be the future of -eparafe and almost secretive 
on adventure of the Eugli-h, the present writer 
will not permit himself, even for an inst.ant to 
prophesy. The Victorian Age made one or two 
^ 7i 


mistakes but they were mLstakea that were re.illy 
useful; tint !•«, mistakes that ‘Were really mis- 
t.akei). They thought that commei-co outside a 
country must extend peace : it has certainly often 
extended war. Tho^' thought tint commerce in- 
rido 11 eountrj' must certainly piomoto prosperity; 
it has I irgoly promoted poverty. But for them 
these were experiments ; for us they ought to be 
lessons. If H-e continue tlie capitalist use of the 
populace— if ice continue the capitalist use of ex- 
ternal arms, it will lie heavy on the living. The 
dishonour will not be on the dead.” 

Tho VKtorum Age in Literature is an extra- 
onlinarily vivid, stimulating and freshly written 
book each pige of which is ns suggestive as it is 
intere-ting It U a brillkint icview*, ns the editois 
themselves remark, of the Victorian corapromi-e, 
its giuml proilucts, especially in fiction ond poetry 
and its ultimate breakdown, A careful study of 
the bo<)k will be move tlinn nmply remrderl. 

The Vedas made easy ora Literal English 
Translation of the Pour Vedas/ Lj/ 
Durga Prasad, Editor, " Harbfnyw,” Lahore, 

An eminent Sanskrit scholar of Lahore is 
bringing out a literal English translation of tl\e 
Vedas with the Sanskrit text, explanatory notes 
and summary of each hymn. The first volume of 
the series (Chapter I of the Rig Veda) discloses 
that the translation is true to the original and 
that the author has successfully endeavoured to « 
bring home to the lay mind the true import of 
the A'edic texts by means of scholarly notes. 
Great pains have been taken to srooothen the path 
of the stndent for an ©.vsy underetanding of the 
inner meaning of tho Vedas and one having even 
an elementary knowledge of Sanskrit can use the 
boede with .advantage. The AfantmnaiTamaniia 
or concordance and the index to hymns at the end 
of the volume add to its usefulness. 
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“ Mahomedi” tlonbled and a new pt«per callet! the immune from bi-eakdown.’ If tlio conditions are 


Mo-fUm JlUaUai was sbxrted with a circulation of 
over 3,000 copies. An Knglkh weekly called the 
Comrtut« was also started purely in Mahomed-tn 
interests. The llertdd, the first daily news- 
piper in English published in Eastern Bengal, 
Appeared towanls the end of the year. There 
was an incren.'^e in the clesiange between the Iii- 
duart papers in Calcutta such as the Bengalte and 
.Ixinto ZAunar Vairika and the English papers 
such as the “Statesman” and “ Englishman." 
The JliUibAdi, as in the previous year, was 
tho most widely resul paper, either English 
or vernacular, and had a circulation of 30,000 
copies. Next came the Hulabh ibUmac/t-ar with 
a circulition of 25,000, the JUgum&ti with 
20,000, the iS'taten/tan with 18,000 and the 
i'lujliehMan and J}«njal<« with 15,000 each. Tlie 
largest circulation enjoyed by any pajter in Eas- 
tern Bengal was that of the lUnenUyrta, a paper 
started during the year, with n circulation of 
12,000 copies, of which 11,000 were taken by 
Government. 

wAirrsD a27 ucsu?; KinvsPArea pkess riniv. 

The Newspaper Press is one of those Western 
institurions that have been transpLtnted into 
India. But we are still without its necessary 
adjunct, a Kewspaper Press Fund. There is such 
a fund in the United Kingdom, the 50tb anniver- 
sary of which was but recently celebrated in Lon- 
don under the Presidency of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught. In the words of tJio Prince “the 
Kewspaper Press Fund is the only institution of 
its kind which exists solely to relievo in every 
form of distress, literary woikere on the News- 
paper Prcs.s, their widows, orphans, and other 
dependent relatives.” In England they are now 
going to piovide for even the humbler members 
of the newspaper st-ifia wjio arc not in the lime- 
light. The Prince rightly described the life of a 
journalist m most trying and one of constant 
stress and strain and * even the strongest are not 


so trying in pro«j«rous Englmd tliey aro ten 
time^so in jiGor Indli. A well-cnnccived scheme 
of ft jrewsp:il'er Pi'C'-H Fund is therefore doubly 
necessary in our country. The sjiluries of journa- 
lists Are small in England and smaller in Indli. 
A jouniftllst well-nigh advanced in years may have 
a sudden ph^'sicul br&ikdown ; or he may lose his 
sight ; Of some such physical accident incijncitat- 
ing him for further work jn.iy overtake him, 
Unable to save anything out of their small sti- 
pends, and without the siippoi't of a bonus or a 
pension, wlut ato the journalists to do and how 
are they to provide against unforeseen contingen- 
cies? A fund subscribed to partly by the jour- 
naltsta, |iurtly by the Pioprietors and partly by 
the outride public U theiefore urgently called for 
in the interests of men wedded to the jourmilistiu 
piofcsrion. The value of brain work is poilmps 
not ndequ-ately understood. Even the bestgenlus 
is shuttered or clouded by the absence of the 
necessary minimum of life’s comfort. We have 
often beard a few men responsible for Press 
management say th.it they cared more for the 
cou)i<osiCois than for the writers, because, a single 
advertisement could command scores of applica- 
tions from the Latter. These Kid ‘ finance minis- 
ters ' of the Press do not know however that in 
India at least it is iliflicult to secure even good 
subs' for newspaper work. Be that as it may the 
f.ict is however undeniable that some sort of 
provLdoa requires to be m.ide on co-operetive 
principles in the Interest of such men as h.ive 
made journalism their lifework. A jounialist in 
tho grip of a money-lender is not perhaps an un» 
common sight in Bombay and Calcutta. A second 
cUss or third class intellect, pLiced in favourable 
envurmraent sheds greater light than even a 
genius, placed in uncongenLil atmosphere. And 
who knows the prospering of mediocre intellect* 
and the blushing unseen of geniuses in modern 
India may be duo to the freiks of economic cou* • 
ditions.-— /ndii 
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THE L.4TE ME. tCKE. 

It i? 'vith gi'cat 1 ‘Orrow tliat ^^o have to rcconl 
the tifeitli of the well-known jornnali-jl, Mr. 
James Luke, of Calcutta. Ho was .pinctifally 
Jndian in thought and bentimcnt. llew.a.slowg 
comiectoJ with the and e\eii 
after quitting the profession for a more lucnitive 
one, he acted several times ns the editor of that 
j«por. Ho was a regular contributor to tho 
Iiuli^n fjitijineerhvj till the Je.vtfa of iU founder 
Mr. Put. Doylo with vvh<iin he was always 
intimate. IIU Pseudonym ’* Max” in tlwt ex- 
ivllent jouiuHl becnino alinovt a household 

word nmoiig educnted Indians. Mr. Ltiko was 
72 yaars of ngo nt daitl* am! was lending u n-tircsl 
life. In him tho country Im last a thoughtful, 
iudeiKjndcnt uuJ level headed journalist. 

SWADESHI BANKIHG. 

UY 

THU no.s. M. db r. wuuu. 


MMK>’SK nccmuulttiuiis of i(ueinp1o)<«l r.<pi* 
tal vxUt in tliU Hcli division of the Hrhidi 
Kmpiro ; but these accumuLdioiiM niv not nt 
tireM.'nt nil used in the hot vvhv, tlmt i«, in a wny 
pruQtvble both to (a) the owners of the pipiL-d, 
nnd (ft) the community nt Ivrge. How to reu.r Jy 
this dpfi«ct is a problem well worth the ntteiition 
of every jsitriotic litdisn 

Xo doubt much gold nmi nlver niv hosnlol in 
Itiivi, h> one form or other. »en eo, the 
hcnrding habit is by no peculur to Jndli. 

The JiftmVmg of money wo* quite cotniuon in 
England up to the middlri of the ls.«t cciitnrv. In 
wonic pvrt-' of Enuieo the |*rnclice still continiifw 
partly, lw?«vu«> of UwVrench banking f>et«-tn,i>nd 
jsvrtly l.ccnuse of a general «lwttu«t to the power* 
tint he. In Gcrmifty a lot of hoarding ktillgo.-*. 
on; whilst in South Ev»tcrn Europe,, in cotv<^ 
qwncv of the IjallfvJi M'ar, e'eryhody who on, 
has rwciitly bwn hoarding money. Scn*n.le 


hfirdheaded America, even, is notnbove tho habit: 
and whenever there is a financial crisis in the 
United States, —and biich things are not un- 
common, — there js geneially a disappearance of 
metallic money in cliOcient p.vrth of the country. 
At tlte present moment with no financial crisis in 
right, the democratic Goveinmcnt of the i)e.»ce 
loving Yankee Iicxmls orcr i2ri0,()00,000 m ffohl 
— nwre, it is beUtetd, than etffter mildant A’usiiii or 
Mail Julttl O’ennani/. 

If, then, bomc of InduV old woild Piiiia’H, 
with tlie ctibtoms nnd tniditium, of centuries be- 
hind tliciii or a few millions of our liuid-working 
Indiui ]>e'i»jint6 living j^rlups acorcs of miles 
from n railway, and oven further from a good 
Innk, oir in iiavrding sn linneceBsnrily laigo 
anioiiitt of rv'iidy cash, they eir in very gwxl com* 
jxvny. Btdl, let it bo frooly admitted, they do 
err. In Urv-at llntam coininuuioations have boon 
verygnsilly unproveil and the genoml level of 
ktlovv)^lgo nod uDderKhimUng eoitridenibly mised, 
111 the list bfly yeais. So, loo, in tho'KAine 
jicrivxl, iiiimim'P hliides huvo Ix-eii iiiadw in the 
bvirineiavof blinking in Enghuid. The li.tl.it of 
hoarding Ivis in eonMjijuunuo pnu.-tmully died out iji 
Gjsstt Uiitein. iU-ro it is that India muht profit 
by Uw e-apemnev of tho Unitwl Kingdom. 
(.Jow-rmneut in India is now thoroughly rt-liablo 
nn<l-*tah1e. ComuiUniuvtionH uro ) early Ixilng 
improved and extoudcl, v.hiht education is 
i-preadiiigin all direclioiib. lic-t India then hniry 
vn with her Linking development. TbL advunw' 
is woir most imisjrtant and ehould roceivu the 
eh»>^t attention, 

Tlie chief hmines'* of a mo.Icni hank ia- 

(1) To ol.ni-o of tlji- i.uMicV ooli. 

(2) To Iciiit tsi tliOM' whoaro actively en''n-'«d 

in conmn-roe and tialwn ha[Idi„g^ oipiLil us 
they i-wjiiire ; and 

(3) To tnj..t,T will fna« om ,,.„on to ooo- 
tW,— from ouo liy to oootLw.—ooa t,o„, 0 ,,^ 
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country to another a^ economically as posAiWo 
anil with the minimum ri«k. 

This is business of a kinil which the peoples of 
Imliiv cm carry on successfully anil with a tnaii- 
nmni of aiUnntago and profit to all toncerned. 
The first thing to do is to persuade eveiy Indian 
who hoards cash in his own houie, todeiKKitlt 
with some good shroff or bank who will giro him 
a fair rate of inteivst for his money. In this 
way the owner of the cish will be relieved of 
aniiety and wll leccive n regular income from liLs 
haird. The shrofis and b.mks who accuumbto 
these deposits will be able to lend the money to 
all who can proiluco good security. In tins way, 
Indi.x's growing trade and mdustrie-s will be fruc- 
tified with ample supplies of cheap capital th.it 
will, in its turn, enable those industries and trades 
to deal with tiie public in and out of Indi.i in 
gooil pi-oilucts at an economical cost. 

^Urendy splendid progress lias been aclneveil. 

1 give below ft list of some banks tb.*t 

are doing good work for Indu. Many of tbeso 
Umks tue contiolled by purely Indian biaiius, 
whilst some are conducted by a combination of 
Indian and English (or more prohibly, Scotch) 
partners. 

(Uere follows a list of 4G names.) 

The combined resoiuves of all these banks,— 

■ from capital, reseriosund deposits, must bo %ery 

great. And more banks are coming into exis- 
tence in Indu every ye.ar. Such developments 

can only hive tho h.ippiest icsults ; forwliHstthe 

necessity for hoarding will grow less year by year, 
India’s resources in thv way of cheap capital will 
become )-ear by yc.-ir correspondingly greater. 

One word of miming ii, perhaps, here advisa- 
ble. ^V^th the raising of Indi.i’s currency system 
to the level of that of Great Uritain and of all the 
other U-.iding nations in the world, («.e., Oiien, 
free Gold Mints and a full-valuo gold aurency), 
and with the reformation of the India Office’s 


present emitic methods of managing India’s 
finnneoH both of which developments are now well 
in bight, ft suggestion lias been put forwar-d from 
London — the home of the Empire’s bankei-B, — 
tlLitancw Indian State B.ank should now be 
Clouted th.it would absorb (or amalganmto) three 
rresidency H.inks, manage India’s gold reserves 
And Paper Currency, and afford to the IndLm 
people greater facilities than they at pr-esent enjoy 
by means of the new llink’s combined and 
enlaiged capiul, This proposed State Hank, it is 
suggested, should have ft branch (or its head- 
(piarters ?) in London. In connection with this 
pro|>osal, it is only necess.iry to point out two 
things. Firstly, the Presidency Hanks are 
very well able to manage their own business 
without State guidance, or aaristance from out* 
side; and secondly, the Government of Indii are 
al-to very well able to manage their Gold lleservus, 
their Paj>er Cun eucy and their Paper Currency 
Re-scrve without nssist.inco from London, or any* 
where else. (Indeed, the only serious irregulari* 
ties that have occiured with these Kesen*es, have 
been perpetrated by the India Office, persumably 
under the advice of interested London bankers). 

A. U wliich being so, an Indi.in State Hank with a 
posribility of the strings being pulled from 
London, is not wanted in India’s interests; nor 
is it in the legist likely to find favour with any 
section of well informed banking or finaudal opi- 
nion ill this country. 

What Indi.i now wants, is not inoie Banks 
j'-itA hmti fjvartera in London, but more Indian 

B. inks, ci-eated in /mlia; by Indiana, and bringing 
into use some of that Indian nioner/ which is at 
present lying hidden aw.iy in the country in un- 
productive hoards. Such Swadeshi Ranks would 
accustom the public to the use of the best forms 
of met.dlic and piper-money, and would, at the 
Kime time, be able to afford to Indian trade those 
bupplies of che.ap capit.il w'ithout which India’n 
advance must of necessity be considerably handi* 
capped. 
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couatvy to unother ns econoroiwxlly ns pobsiWo 
luid with tho miniumm risk. 

Thus is business of u kind xUiich tho tx'OiJes of 
India tun Ciury on successfully and with a maxi, 
mun. of a.Uwntngo and profit to all concern^. 
Tho firt>t thing to do Is to persiwdo ereiy IndUn 
who hoiirds cush i.n his own house, to deposit it 
with some good shroff or Kankwho will giuc him 
a fair mite of intci-est for his inoiioy. In this 
way the owner of the cash will be relieve.! of 
anxiety and will i-eceivoa reguLir income from his 
haird. Tlie sbroffs and banks who accumnUle 
these deposits will be able to lend the money to 
all who can produce good security. In this wjiy, 
India’s growing trade and industries will bo fruc- 
tified with ample bwppHea of cheap c;.pital that 
will, in iU turn, enable those industries and tnules 
to deal with' the public in and out of Indu in 
good products at an economical cost. 

Already splendid progress his been nchievcl. 

1 give below a list of some ifictulethi banks that 
are doing good work for India. Many of these 
Uinka are contrelled by I'urely Indun bmms, 
whilst some are conducted by a combination of 
IndLin and English (or more prohibly, Scotch) 
jurtners. 

{Here follows a list of 40 n.imcs.) 

Tho combined resources of all these banks, — 

■ from aipital, resers-es and deposits, must be seiy 
great. And more banks are coming into exis- 
tence in India every year. Such develo^ents 
can only have tho hippiest results ; for whilst tho 
necessity for hoarding will grow less year by year, 
India’s resources iu thv way of chasp ealnta! will 
become year by year corresiwndingly greater. 

One word of wsirning is, perlwiw, here advisa- 
ble. 'NVitli tlie raising of India's currency system 
to the level of th.it of Great llriuin and of all the 
other hading nations in the world, Ojien, 
Free Gold Mints and a full-ialuo gold imrrency), 
and with the reformation of the India Office’s 


present erratic methods of m.iuaging India s 
finances both of which dovetopnient-s are now well 
in higlit, a suggestion h'ls been put foiwuisl from 
London — the home of the Empire’s bankers, — 
tltatanew' Indian State R.ink should now ho 
crc.ited that would absorb (or amalgamate) three 
Presidency H.inks, niiiiuige India’s gold resen-es 
.md Prtj«r Currency, and affoisl to tlie Indlin 
people greater f.u-ilities than they at present enjoy 
by mean-, of tho now Hank’s combined and 
enUi^ed csipiUl. This proposcil Stitc Hank, it is 
siiggesteil, should have a branch (or its heail- 
(inarters ?) in London. In connection w-ith this 
pro|M»al, it i-. only necc9s.iry to iioint out two 
things. Firstly, the Presidency Hanks uro 
very well able to manago their own business 
without State guid.inte, or nssi.-t.mce from out- 
side, and secondly, the Govenunent of Indin me 
nl-o aery well able to inaimge their Gold EeseiTcs, 
their Paj^er OuiTency and their Paper Currency 
Reserve without assisUnco from London, or any- 
avhcreel-c. (Indeed, the only serious irregulari- 
ties that have occurred avith these Resora’ea, have 
been perpetrated by the India Office, porsumnbly 
under the advice of interested London bankers). 
All which being sO, an Indlin State Hank avith a 
IKftsibility of the strings being pulled from 
London, is not awinted in India’s intei-ests; nor 
is it in the le.ist likely to find favour with any 
section of well informed banking or iin.iuci.'il opi- 
nion in tills country. 

What Indu now avants, is not inoie Bunks 
^{(h ji'artwtf in Londun, but more Indian 
Ikinks, cieated m /ndia, by Indiana, and bringing 
into use some of that Indian money which is at 
present lying hidden away in the country in un- 
productive boards. Such Swadeshi Hanks would 
accustom tho public to the use of the best forms 
of inetdlic and p.iper-money, and would, at the 
same time, be able to uffoid to Indian trade those 
Mijiplies of cheaji capihil without which India’s 
adarance cuist of necessity be considerably handi- 
capped. 
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Diary of the Month, June— July. 1913, 


Julie 21. The pvogramme of the various 
Scientific Dei«xrtmunth under the Government of 
India for 1913-14, which ia to Iw carrieil out on 
an elabotuto sctxle Inis been published to-day. 

June 22. The Jlinibter for the Colonies in 
Portugal is pi-oposing gradual reductions in the 
State grants for religion in Portuguese India, 
until they are completely abolished. The tnving 
thus eflected will go directly into tlie Lisbon 
Treasury. 

June 23. H. E. the Viceroy gave a farewell 
dinner to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson to night. 

June 24. General Botha to-day announcetl to 
the Assembly the GovernovGeneraVb assent to 
tho Immigration UiU. It i» offlcially .toted that 
the Bill comes into operation on the Ist August. 
Juno 2B. Mr. Montagu, replying to Sir J. D. 

Iteos in the House of Commons, raid the Hill to 

nineiid the Indian Companies Act would not lo 
procoodod svith in the Legislative Council till the 

motor. . ^ , 

The India Office is arraugiiig to send 
fifty replicas of the portrait of the King in Ins 

Collation Bohes and Oraivn to Indu, lur the 
High Com-to and other pnhlic buildings. 

, j„„e 10 Tho Annual Birthday D.iibir of the 

Chief, and SWara of the Becen mis held tl,i» 

evening at the Council Hall, ruona. 

June 2T. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson onivcd 
in Bombay this afternoon en. rou<« to England, A 
l.resvell dinner was given to-night by » gathering 
of tho leading citisens of Bombay. 

■ Tho Hoiible Sir William Moyer, I.CJi., the Iic«- 
Fimince Member, awiveil in Bouihiy to-Aiy. 

, • eg A terrible Bailo ay diaieter oecnrmi 
to.d.iyeiitl.eE,I.Itoilm.y. A pas-seger tain 
avhieh left Condal ter asinthia had its engine end 

«,„e vehicle, into the river alike ewil.g to t^ 

bridge being svaahed away by heavy Eood m the 

river. 


June 29- It is otlicially ebited that II. R. II. 
the Duka of Connaught has accepteil the Oover- 
nor;Ceneralbhip of Canada for another ye.ir. 

June 30. At the Calcutta High Court to-ilay 
a Special Bench, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
Hr. Justice Steiihen and Hr. Justice Jlookerjee, 
delivered judgment in what is knomi as the 
Atiirila Jt’asnar J’aerUa contempt case. 

This is a rule issued on the application of the 
Advocite-Genenil on beh.alf of the Legal llumem- 
brancer of Bengal, calling on Bahu Motilal Ghosc, 
as Editor niid Jlanager, and Tank Kanti Biswas, 
as Piiiitei', lesiiettively, of the Amn'U //asaar 
to show causa why they should not l«5 
committed for contempt for puhlibhing a series of 
lu-ticle!. on the Barisal Conspimey case pending 
before the Additional MsgUtrate of Barisal. 

The applicrttion against Bahu Motilnl Oha'O 
had been withdrawn by tho Advoeite-Oenend 
during the liearing of tho rule and itwos dismiuH- 
e.1 with costs. As i-eganU the appllcatiou against 
the printer, two i>ointswcio mainly coiisiJeml 
by their Loidsliips, namely, whether tho High 
Court had }>o^rer to take cognisance of a cont^mipt 
pi-occediug In its original jurisdiction urising out 
of a matter p.‘nding in a Crimiiul Court in Bari- 
Nil, and whether the publication of the article 
constltuteH contempt. Their IdOwlsluj>s found 
both Lvsucs in favour of the ivspondent.uiid dis- 
missed the application with cce.ti<. 

June 30. The King nnd Queen ivceived at 
Buckingham Paliicc to-diy tlic Ibijah of Kan-ing- 
pur nnd hi» bi-other. 

Julyl. A inosstige loUic r«niM from Pekin 
bUtes tint China rw-cnlTy proposed to Great Bri- 
tain Uuit the chests of opium which have acviimu- 
Uted in Chinese ports riiouhl be reAhij-H to 
India, or to iion-Chincse poits in tlio Far East, 
Chiu, puyiug ‘bu tragbt. Grral Britoi. i... u«w 
JcriiDoI to ncoKlo to tbo reguoht. ■ 

• 2. Sir Thomas lUleigh Iws retigned from 

tho Council of India on grounds of health. 
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July 3. Thu Government of Imlia hero iesuej 
»U the teiKiite of lliollelhi Toirn-rUnning e^perte. 

These inehule (1) the finvl Heport on torn.- 
plenning of the' nee- ImperUl Cepital, (2) ‘ho 
SanlUry Keport on the northern en.l sonlhern 
sites (3) n epeeiel Eeport on tlio loss.bility of 
■hnihiing the Imperial C.pitsl on the north rite, 
end (4) e Heport on the rhoieo of » tile tor the 
new Imperial Capitnl. 

.Tirly 4. At the llsrrorr trpeerh l>.ry I.nnrheon 
the Hester of Trinity nientioneil thel ho tied ro- 

eeive.1 n letter from the Vireroy, rrho rmte ; 

“ I hope I nrey he ehle to servo irry time”. 

The Corrneil of the llornlrnyPresidcnoyAssorL.- 
tion hns sent telegttrnts to 11. E. the Vtectoy trird 
to the Secrehrry of SUle protesting sgoinst tiro 
Indisn Immigretion Act prrs.sed hy the Sooth 
African Legislsturo. 

Jrrly B. A nreeting of the Senato of Cel- 
errtto niriversfty rros held this evening to consider 
' the letter of the OoTemment of India regnisling 
the appointment of Hniremity lectrrrers, and 
al -0 the letters of thme lecturers rrlio had Ireen 
rliaqrtaliHerl for trrking part in politics. 

July C. The members of the All InHui Medi- 

cal Mission to Tirrkey rreta given an “ at home” 
thiseveoingat the Anjirman-i-Mam. Speeches 
rvere made on the good rrork they had dona for 
the Turfes. 

July 7. The OoTemment of Beng-»l Iuito 
ftiWressetl a letter to the Ileg5>tnir, Cnlcutt.a 
University reg-mling the rccogniUon of High 
SchooU for the p«rpo^e of rre>entjnf' candidateh 
for the HlatrienUtion Kvaminvtion of theUnUer- 
Mties. 

July 8. In reply to Sir John Rees, with ro-' 
ference to the grievances of the junior memb^ 
of the Tunjib Commission, SIr.ifontagw Kud 
that n scale of minimum saUrie^t.gradnatedac- 

cordinc to length of service, had been sanctioned 

Jor three years, uith retrospective effect, from the 
Ist October, 1912. a temporary measure of 


relief, pending tho Ilej>ort of the Royal CommH 
won.’* 

July 9. Lonl Atnpthill to-night presided at 
a dinner of ivelcoine, given by the Northbrook 
Society to Loul Sydenham. liord Amptbill de- 
scribed Lonl Sydenlum’h (Jovernor.ship us one of 
almost Mnevampleil achievement, in spite of the 
difliciilticis eucounteied. 

July 10. Tlie Bombay Government ha\c 
po-sseil ft Resolution on Sir. 0DiJ<ra recommenda- 
tions, laying down a deCnite programme for mojul 
instruction in schools. 

In the Itonse of Commons to-day. Air. Ilar- 
court informed Air. Alorrell that he was anare 
of the complaints of Indian* against the South 
Afncftn Immigration Law, and he hoped to hy 
the jwpers on the table shortly. 

July 11. Tho Inspector-General of Police hna 
i-tsuetl to In', subonlinates n circular regarding the 
use of the word “ S'vndeshi.’’ 

July 12. A I'esolntion Las been issued in the 
dasftu ofliuUn publishing detailtt of n grant of 
one fcholar«hip annually, tenable in the United 
Kingdom, or, with special sanction, in foreign 
countrie.s, to n domieilwl European or Anglo- 
Indbn girl or woman. The value of tlie schoLrr- 
ship will be £200 a year, and will be granteil for 
(Ijeslucational or metlical training, (2) domestic 
science, (3) training ns a teacher in modern Euro- 
pean hingimges, (4) training ns a music mistres.*', 
(ri) training as an Art twicher and (G) training in 
Kindergarten methods. 

July Id. It has been decided to publi-h an 
interim report of the Indian Currency Commisfion 
covering the publication of all the evidence and 
documents submitted up to the adjourument of 
tlie commission on the 6th August. 

July 14. At the annual meeting of the AIus- 
lim Le.ague II. H. the Aga Khan in the course of 
his speech said that the ideal of self-Govemment 
under the Crown adopted liy the Central League, 
■pm4t commend itself to all thoughtful men, if it 
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jneanfc many decades of eflbit towards self-* 
improvement, social I'eform, diffusion of education 
and complete amity between the communities ; 
but if it meant hasty and impulse then the «lay 
which witnessed the formulation of that ideal 
would be very unfortunate in the country’s nn- 
nals. They siiould proceed step by step. TI»o 
development must be social, material, and moral, 
besides political and the motive foi-co must be 

religious, . • ’ 

July 15. The sculptor, Sydney Marsli, has 
completed a bronze statue of Lon! Kitchener 
mounted on his charger, for erection in Calcutta. 
The statue, which, with \ts pedestal, stands 
high, was cast from guns sent fi-om India. 

In reply to a series of fjuestions put by Mr. 
King in the House of Commons to-day, in con* 
neetion with the ai’cliitectHre of the new Delhi 
and the emplojinent of Indian craftsmen, Mr. 
Montagu replietl that the Delhi Committee and 
Architects would be in possession <if tiie recent 
rej)Ort on Modern Indian Architecture and would 
doubtless carefully consider the iitilisation of tlio 
services of IndUn craftsmen. Lord Crewe did 
not think it necessary to issue instruction* in the 
matter, which had already engaged the sympathe- 
tic attention of the Ooverninent of India, and 
with reganl to Mr. King's questions gcnemlly, 
Lord Crowo had pointed out thst dotaileil control 
of the building of the new Delhi hatl l)ePn entnist- 
ed to.tlie Government of India. \ 

July 1C. At a meeting of the Ikngal Presi- 
dency Muslim League a Resolution was ndopte*!^ 
protesting against the proposal of the Bomlxiy 
Government to grant a monopoly of the pilgrim 
traffic to the Iledjaz to a porticidar Shipfnng 
Coropvny, and also the pro}X)s.il to insist on in- 
tending pilgrims purchasing I'etum tickets. 

Sir Kj-ederick Eiyer, presiding at the Annual 
Pinner of the Burma Society,' announced an 
increase in the annual grant from the Secretary 
of State by XlOO, on the undei'stand-ing 


that the Society, wli^o free to make ita omj 
arrangements re^nling gnanlianship and educa- 
tional advice, still remained under tho general* 
supervision and control nf tho Secretary for 
Indbin Students. . ' i ' 

July 17, Mr. O. F. Shirrns, of tho Indian 
Educational Service, has' been offered the Minto 
Chair of Economics at tho Calcutta University. • 
At the hitting of the Pnhlic Services Commis- 
sion to*ilay Loi-d Islington intimates that tho ‘ 
Commission would bo pleased if the authorities at 
Cambridge and Oxfoixl wovild submit suggestions 
for scheme for probationej*«, 

July 1ft. UefoY© the Public l^ivico Commis- 
sion towlay, Mi.Kcill, Cen*or of tho Inditin 
School at Umvor'.ity College, submitted a re]>ort . 
by an inmate (»ir. a Committee ?) of tho College, ■ 
stating that tl>ey wtaild bo jrtojnrtv} to dev/ivo an 
llonoun* Course in Indian studies, suitable for 
probationers in the Indian Civil Seivice, Is'tttwn 
the age* of eighteen and twenty, such eotirso leail- 
ing up to the Honourn Degit‘ 0 . 

July 1&. Tho Cvlcutta University Senate de- 
cided to est,ahti«li a I'rofessnmhi’p of ComprtmUve 
Philology. ' * 

July 20. Tho Ihrja of .Saiidiir (Madras) wn* 
installo*! to-day on the t/mfl by tlio politienl Agent. 

July 2l. The Oorenunent of Bengal' have 
submitted a scheme for the creation of the Ihircn 
University along with draft Bill which affonl a 
legal liasia for the Ci-xt residential University in 
India. 

July 22. In reply to .ftir John lino.' (jnestion 
whether proVirion for two mails to India weekly 
wa-a Wing con-idei-ed, Jlr. Montagu replied that 
the BUggt'tlon was not before tlie Government 
of India. It vra-s impo'-'ible to say whether it 
wn* one timt -could ndvantugeously be brovight 
to the notice of tile Postmaster-General. 

July 23. The Government of India have lids 
yenr Kinctionod the awartl of ten fimte Technical 
Schobtrshif*? to te-n stndents for a course "of , 
tnuning in Europe in Tcchtiiml subj^tA, ' ' 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Asoka— The Humanitarian Euler of India. 

Mrs. Artljwr Bell has in tlie April issoo of Eatl 
rtH'I llVsi tmwil with romavkfiblo depth of insight 
tho evolution of the Orfeit Buddhist Emperor as 
n luinmnitixrian niter.*- • 

Ttiere n-as n '|ierlo<l of d.iifciie^s in A.*ok»*u life 
hofora the glorious d'lrvn cfinie— a gniwing sense 
of crimes done and n herole resolve toriso on tlie 
stepping stono of his d&id Rolf to higher things. 

In ft space of fourorfiv'o ye-ars, Asoka sncceede-l 
in reversing hia previous policy and “transform- 
ing ft military .and aggressis’O empire into ft jieace- 
ful land,, governed in full nrconUnco nalh the 
honevolent Dhnrmn or Buddhist Law of Piety.” 

. The yearnings of l\Ls soul after the Divine o'ere 
• rccordeil in in's sermons in stones — which contain- 
ed a mass 'of his .negatiro legist itlon — for 
bidding many things which would mar tho soul 
nnd conupt the heart of mau. 

The inissiou thatthe Buddhist Constantino laid 
on his censors to iniprovothe condition of the weak 
and the sufli’ring is thus described : — 

UisCeasori wers initructcrl to prereot wrongful iia- 
prUooDieiit or chsilitenient to mnore -binderaoces out 
of Uie way of tbose with lai'gfl fimihes, to iniaister to 
tbs infirmitUi of »ge, to tllow'lho reUtirei of condemn- 
ed men 'neeess to them, sod wneo juetiro' prevented Ui« 
GOnimateUon of tentcoco of deslb, to 'do *K tbnt was 
potsihle to lecore for those doomed, ulratioo in the 
next world. 

If proof were wanted to lieiaonstmto bow an 
Iiidi-an Eraperor 300 'yc.ars before tlio advent of 
Jesus realised and sought to sprc.ad^tiie goqiel of 
. humanitari.inisin, onohasto turn to the c^licts on 
True Chfti ity and Toleration as also in the minor 
Dock edicts, which are beautiful gems of thought 
clothed in incLdve language. 

■\Vhat is the enduring worth of A«okft’a-«licts 
may be gathered from tho exti-acts bolow r— 

• It h in the Cdicfs on IVt«! CAnrf/y find Toleration 
'dealing with fundamental priociples rather tbsft aawi- 
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portint minotiiB of practice, that the well-named Priya- 
darsin beat displayed what may be called hia grasp of 
etbicaf truth ; the former being a kind of aiitieipation of 
the teaching of the Sermon on tho Uonnt, the latter of 
the amplification of that teaching in certain of the Epis- 
tles of the Kew Testament. 

Students of religion luava tried to m-ake spiri- 
tual capital out of Asok.a's edicts but the verdict 
of the writer on tlio religious learnings of the 
hiitn.ane Emperor is expressed in tho following 
estimate of Asoka : — . ' • 

ft has boon claimed that tho constant reforeneca in 
the Edicts of Asoka to the next world imply hit belief In 
ftpersonal God, but there is absolutely no 'foundation 
for this conclusion, hit teaching being In strict accord- 
aoco with that of bis maslor, (be 8akye sags, of which 
onoof the most dlstinUive features la its insistence on 
the fact that it Is by hie own exertions that man must 
workout bis salratioB, pot with tho aid or strength 
from above 

It IS with ft Rigb of tho ileepeat mehmcholy that 
ono contoinplfttes tho dec.ay of the great empire 
foundcil by the benevolent patron of Buddlilsm 
but who ren assort Uiftt Asoka's woik is so noi'e ' 
and baa left no legnoy beliisd t 

It teemed indeed as it a new era of peace and good- 
will, not only for meo aed womeo, but for all things 
that have breath, was about to begin in the East. Vet, 
ID spite of the brilliant dialiactness with which the 
Ogure of Pryadtnin stsnds out, and the wide influence 
for good be iindoubtediy exercised, the beautiful fabric 
of a kingdom, with its roots deep io the hearts of the 
governed, founded not in force but on truth aod justice, 
roelted away after his death as if it bad boeo some magio 
castle of the Grail only to be seeo by the pure in heart 
That Atoka had aons and daughters, can bo historically 
prorad, but whst becamo of them, aod which of the 
tonoer snccceded him, hae never been ascertained, but 
out of the great Silence that fell on the land he had ruled 
a« hag and so well when hl« inspiring presence was 
removed, hii voice still echoes across the ages in words 
as piereieg as ever, proviog how false is the asseftion 
that the dreamt of (he huoiaaiCariaa can never be 
realised. 
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Caste in India. 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith, in the Jnn. number ot 
rncl and TTerf iliecnews the origin end grotvlh in 
Indi-v ot that meet important end dominant loeti- 
tntionivhich colours the ethica o! Hinduism and 
rices it an intensely social rather than reliEious 
character. As Sir Mel Griffin remark^, caste 
is A vital principle ot Ilindnism and decrves 
oarctid and critical ntndy :- 

>Vhat do wo moan_ T 7 'iOlX) c»*te*, woro or 

million people “yf^^Xtomenon pceull*r to the 

leas ? Why la V. a;i tho^inatitntlon com* into 

‘S.Lh“°iSar geadt WhCcat,.. 

future proapoeta of the inatitution. 

Such arc some ot Hie questions siiggcstnl hy 

‘''ono'’Si°'ntll start hy Asking 
at this Portuguese term ‘caste, a'hicli mark, 
indt lit from the rtst ot the glot«. “ C^s>« -I 
ho gencnlly dcorital as the theory «"■! ptad'™ 
at Lrcditary social distinctions cacncil to the 

:ltrcstWtaandconncai.ihyth«tan..ions 

Ituliis’is a loiigh working definition given hy 
®"A°’ilh«°alf.nor» conip.vhciisivo dcfimtion is 

followa bound tocHher. »nd 

A Caste U a fironp by atwrialNulca of »ta 

ieparated from all specially «" ‘h® 

r,;„ eonc.r„ia« ccymo”'.' i„ .och a 

matters of dmt and ", Ay hirth. and no family or 
poop can be =^7 ”« from one Kr«wp 

indmdaal can awU ineaD* total loMof all 

.nother. X confer the prir. e£0 ot 

entry to another^ form a new caaU of their o«r - 
Rtronc enough , for eeriouf breach 


Tlie popiil.iv nusitiko consists in translating 
the word ‘Varna’ by caste ; it should he rendered 
by ‘ohms,’ ‘germs' or some such word. EichVotnas 
comprised many distinct castes or species o 
humankind. 'Ihe theory ot tl.o Varna was oU- 
horalcd tor the eaallation ot the Ilnilimin. 
Foreigners like the Chinese and_Pe.sia.is would 
1)0 cLossed ftf KRliatrijiw. 

It would 1)0 interesting to tmee the beginnings 
ot caste. It is ceitaia that castes are not 
nieatioacd in the c.iily Vedic Litemturc. It tl.o 
PurosW Siikta ot the Big Ved.a s,«!ak8 ot the 
mythical oiigin ot caste, it is a later interl»l«- 
tion. Ill Mogastl.eiies' time, the tour castes were 
nrobibly in esistanco hut they were net knoai. to 
till. Greecian historian, Protrssor Bliys Divids 
holds tluit in Buddlia's time (500 B.O.) .caste was 
•in the making' in tlio Gaiigctic Valley. 01 
„,tesinthe mclcrn sen-, there were rertainly 

none in n.iddha's time, . , 

Caste is a i.niljing laclor ... India Iron. II o 
a„.i„logi™l stand, mint. It makes the whole 
llimlu world kin: 


cUleddoR®**®*^!;. n..v,mUi.nd IS) llmreyiJlVe 


ihlSsrsitst.WKSi 

'”.*rS'ri,r.a“nr ■s«i'‘ 

P®'®\®*r«rtheBrehm»ee" The BrehmeDicelleetitu. 
••the lend of the ,„oeiiUd philokopby end dogtn*'. 

tiw. S-e wioM Hindu V.Utnbr..rd 

binds topelh ^ »,«rtii of » riit pppuUtion erpereled 

seek tor analogies, eilher complete or 
partial to the Hindu 


■Ti 1 ..Slosi!" to U.s IlinJo etc .J.lsoi sr. a.n^; 

PeiTtieUo^oX eneleol Tgrpt. Home, nreew. th» 

oas«nd BoBUnd Mid ebewhere, but 


strong penelty for 

Expulsmn i« the "X" A^nUl purity, whirb f^ 
the rules «d ” ro enforecd by -the pnbl.c 

the bond of the ®* Tbo femilie* eotnp^'og • 

opinion of the treditione of de««Bt from * 

cLte mey or may not of „ct. m.y or m.j 

common an«;*tor *nd,M ^ »*y not 

not bo of one etork. of opartico'ar occo^®". 

Im restneted ta the poTiu * c compoMd of 

“of ...crsl pSlaa--''” 

■;.iaao. oa'i. 


o”f .r bS K; 

5i,'?'oo°a.orerf laica' o' "h*. fopolsUo" ""t“. - 


!r.A mmU .aiic«o'‘'' P-'”"’ "®” 
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cftsto iDstituUoQ in ladik teems to no to bo due to tho 
tsct thst tbe most intetlcetuel oUss of the Indtens, «bo 
becemo koono as Drehmsns, were cudowed with 4 keen 
eeose of the imporUnco ot ceremonist purit;. In that 
respect Ihcj resembled the Jews, sed it msy be obserred 
in possvng, ihst the Jewish people sRord 40 ncoIloDt 
etsmple ot 4 true essta on e Urge teste, with tasn; eab> 
csstes, VIhfaoy givco people eboiild ps; creeptioosi 
regard to eeroniPDisl purity, we Osnnot sty. Hislm* 
possible to expisia the rariationi of bunan nature. 

In conclusion, the writer considets the 
reasons why tho estate system Ims attained rigidity 
in India hnd how it foiight its \v,iy into Southern 
Bi-avidtan India. 

Tho pecnlUr googrspbical itolatson* otindioUthe 
chief rtasQu why the caste Inttltutioo hat dorelopcd in 
that land, a fain ao much more rigid and etaborato than 
eiisla eUowbere- KotwitbsUndiog the innomerable 
Inrattons and Iremigratioos through the nottb'nesUra 
pastes, and ia a letiee degree from the north-east, the 
enalcoUag leaa and oountaios kept ancient lod>a apart 
Iron the reet ot the world to an exceptional degree, 
aod pcoslded the opportunity tor tlie derelopaent ot a 
ipeoial, isolated typo of eiTilizatloo. Inside India, tbe 
condition ot life produced a multitude of independeot 
States, and, agaio, itiside each State, ecoree of more or 
lees antosoisoua tribes and thousands ot tillage com* 
muoities, tbe oxhtcuee pf wblcb favoured tbo creslioo 
of isolated social groups among a population devoted to 
rerereoce for cereuiooial purity in imitation of Ibe 
Vrabiaao ideal. Tbo Uiodu reterDneo for custom also 
has played a large part in tbo osolutioo of tbe caste 
system. 

Tbe Drasidiaa South possessed an abaolntely 
iodependent and well-deTotoped ciriliiatioD ot ita ewo, 
origioatiog in remote prchistoris antiquity, wbicb knew 
Dolbiog ot castes or other Srabniaoical tneritations. 
Thai ancient civilitatian gave way with extreme alownres 
sod the ulmoet reluctance to tbe intrusion ot the Brsh' 
man notions, but ultimately it yielded so completely that 
now caste rules are fat more etricl'j obserred In Travan* 
core than they are in Mathura. 


Social Evils of orises- 

Professor Ilihkrishn .1 of tho Otiritkiili Uniror- 
bity dtscubses m tlio Wte^t issue of the ]('ealC^ of 
India the various causes that bring about indus- 
trial cri«ea and gu’es eomo remarkable instances 
of theai. Ha sums up the social evils Arising 
from commercial crises thus : — 

Tho numerous evila immoJiate and ultinmto Iq- 
herent in crises must have been clearly soeu in 
tbo descriptive definitions and in tbo manifold 
causes given above. A few more important social 
ills stiii temuin to bo deduced from the actual 
operation of crises. We aannot do better tliau 
close this summaiy by briefly meutionmg them 
hero. 

(1) Crises promote rotbev than Jiminiih iii' 
equ.ahtiesin tbo distribution of wealth, for in tbo 
extremity of the man of oiaUnary means lies tbe 
opportunity of men of very large wealth. 

(2) Aaytliiog which increases the-uncertuiuty 
of business tends to break down habits of thrift. 
Crises teach to many pennons the fatal secret tliab 
they can live without work, because duiing crises 
they lia'e lived upon the clmrity of others. 

(3) tfncei tain huanCbS conditions favour tho 
growth of tlie captain of industry, 

(4) A diseased e 0 ci. 1 l organiani like that of 
India would severely sulTer fiom the eviK ot a 
crises thougit .v sound organism like that of Eng- 
land may not !» greatly injured. 

(5) A maiked increase in certain kinds of 
Clime occurs during n crises. 

(C) WoQJwi mid children aio inotv emphy^i 
on account of the decline of ivages .and factory 
acts are avoided, 

(7) Unemploytiient, the father of all i]ii,con- 
tent .and crime and misplacement of labour is in- 
creased. 

(8) Strikes, lockouts and industrial disputes 
become tbo order of the day. 

(9) All sorts of industrial experiments such 
as co-operation, prmtuctive and distnbutive, profit- 
sharing, sliding scale etc., sufier di'-tress. 

(10) Lastly, economic questions arc dragged 
into the mire of paity faction and hasty legisla- 
tion. 
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How is Wealth to be Valued. 

5ti‘. John A. Hobson undettakes a Bcientific 
annljrfiis of the valuation of "Wealth and wdghs 
careful!}’ tho relative adinotages of quantitativa 
and qualitative anal}-sis, in the quarterl_y Hibbert 
Jonnuil for April of this year. 

How science approaches its nnalyas of sub? 
problems and to what use it puts quantitative and 
'qualitative analysis in its estimate Is seen from 
tho followin" extract ; — 

A BcieulifiQ aealysis treats all difierencea as differen* 
cea of degree, So'CsIled difTereiiees of quality or Uod 
it either ignores or seeks to reduce theoi to and express 
them in differences of quantity. Thte endeavour to 
reduce qualitatire to quantitative diflereoce is the great 
stumbling-block in alt organio science, but particularly 
in the departments of psychology and aociology. 11)0 
difSculty is best ittustrated in the recent extension of 
quantitstive anslysis into economics by the method ol 
marginal prefererices. 

Of wliat avail quantitative analysis is in con* 
sideting the pi-oblem of exi>ending incomes may 
be gathered from : 

The whole process of expenditure of income appears 
to be replete with instances of the capacity of tho 
human nind to measure and apply a quantitatixo com- 
patison to things which seem to be different in kind. It 
might seem as if my desire to help tbe starving popula- 
tion of India in a famine and my desire to attend a 
Queen's Hail concert this evening were feelings, not 
merely of different intensitj', but of such widely diffe- 
rent nature that they could not be accurately mcssuied 
agalnet each other. And yet this inirac-lo is eaid to bo 
actually performed when I decide upon due considera- 
tion to divide tbe 7s. 6d. in my purso so as to give Os. to 
the Famine Fund and to buy a lis. 6d. ticket for tho con- 
cert, instead of tho more exponsiva ticket I should have 
bought bad 1 not been lured to tbe Famine meeting. I 
might havo given the whole 7i. 6d. to the Famine Food, 
and missed the concert. ^Vhf did 1 oat ? I omit fitrs 
performed the very delicate spiritual operation of rcduc- '• 
jiig my hutnanitarian feeling to common terma with jny 
love of music, and to havo struck a balance which can 
only mean that I coatider tho additions] sstisfaction J 
would have got from giving another 2a. 6d. to tho 
- Famine Fund to bo a little less than the .satisfaction 1 
would get from tho concert 

Tho quebtion may be lUiBCcl how far a political 
problem essciitialiy quantitative ran be solved by 
the application of a quantitiitive process t To 
this is given tho answer : 

It is ol course, to be admitted at once that tbe 
ecienee of statistics will feed a statesman's mind with a 
variety of ordered and measured facts. But will this 
mind working either scientifically ot artistically, cons- 
ciously or subconsciously, go through a distinctively 


mechanical process of balancing snd measuring and 
register a quantitative fudgment f A sd’enlifie sttling 
of the process roust indeed so present it. But then a 
scientiho setting of any process whtfiocTer sets it thus 
in purely qusBtitative form. The real issue is huw far 
this scicntiflo setting is competent to interpret and ex- 
plain the facts, and to delircr a judgment which thall 
be authoritative for tho conduct of an individual ora 
society, 

Tho difficulty of reducing urti&tic procea-os to 
a quantitative sbindaid or equation is explained 
with remarkafalo force thus : 

Follow tbe mind of tbe painter as ho plies his art. 
£ach ot his operations, too, tut'olrrs considerations of 
quantity and messureiueot, scope and focus. Adjustment, 
co-ordination, balance, the application of deilnito blonds 
of colours ; op.ties, anatomy, and other sciences feed his 
mind with exact knowledge. A dehcato adjustment of 
queolitics lo hoe aod colour is intolved in every part of 
hie artistic operations. But does tlie operation consist 
of those quaotitatire arrangements, aed can it bounder- 
stood or "appreciated" by analysing them? Evidently 
sot. tVhy not ? Because in such so analysis Or cxplso- 
ation tl>e essentially qualitative or creative action of 
the artist, which gires unity and artistic rslae to (he 
whole operation, escapes uotloe. Soisnee kills In order 
to dissect. 8o 1 ft the case of every other art, A poem 
inootres certain ordered arrangcmenls of sound which 
may be eipresSed in qosoliUtiro terms ot rbrthm and 
prosody. But any attempt to “resolve” it into these 
formi loses its spirit, Its usily, its value as poem, Stii> 
dents ol tbe drsma bsve sometimes expisined or inter- 
preted a Irsgedy of Bopbocles or Bbsliespesro to terms 
of tbe gradslion of inteniity of tho various emotions In- 
volved; tho length ot pauses or suepenso; tho balancing, 
relief, and interlacing ot tho plots or episodes; the rols- 
tive strength or height of Ibo climaxes and subclimsses { 
the growing rapidity ot movemcot towards the catas- 
tropW But can it bo pretended that this " mechanics ” 
of the drams ran turnisL a standard of appreciation, or 
supply laws according to which • " good " drama rosy to 
constructed or sppieciated ? No. An srtistio operation 
is eesentisJIy organic, creative, and qualitative. None 
of these characters can really be reduced to quantity, 
Beienco by quantitative analysis can only account for 
tbe skeleton, not for tbo life that fnforms if. 

Let US now inquire bow far tho doctrine will 
fail of value and of apjilication when tlio clement 
of novelty such es a national ebango in Income is 
introduced. 

But ( am not the same this year as last, my environ- 
ment is not the same, my resources are not tbo same, 
and tbe plan ot hfe 1 make will not he tho ssme. This 
ankward fsctor of novelty, involved in euganic nature, 
enters into every creative art, being indeed of the very 
essence alike of art and of creatioo, and impairs to an 
iaealcolaUe extent tbe qusntiUtive calculus and its 
mareinsl SntorpreUtion. An addition ot £1D0 to my 
income this year cannot bo laid out by eslculslion so as 
to jocresve each sort of expenditure to an extent which 
win secure marginal equivalence of utilify. 
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■Wh.it then in the vculict of Bcieooe on Ihio 

vexed problem? • 

of Kieoco Iho. “ ^'P"* 

'„p<,ntb..aoplionof.o.,olio.l.i.n of tt. bHorj «■ 
Up But, for .11 pro.eol pr.olicl porpo... o' 

,oci.lproo..«..o"io"'«i'' .0 f.r r.mo.ri r.m 

perfeotionthit the economist ena the loeiolog** 
c.uUoo.11, ..".polM to .Iloo fo,»oprriirUbl.ol..op:. 
of.o=l.fto<i».ori.uaof.uol. a.tf™i".lo ™port.o« 
tk.llhoir 01 . 1,0 to airrrt “lb. po"'"' ">» 

„ouia lb. ooo.oiou. p.lloj of > .ooiolj mutt bo totj 

modestly ejpiesfca. i 

The statislicLin who may look forwtird to u»s- 
iog his theories on the doctrine of averages »« 
confronted with the following difficulty . 

U wm occur to .Utistici«s th.t the informetion to 
be got from evereges of income mey be juslifled by 
nicer d..erimin.tm. ».>" “> 

the *rer.goh.eome of *11 UmiUei hs* risen 10 per cent, 
wo dUenvered the different percenUge* which h*d been 
added to rent. Interest, protlte. end w.gce. or belter .till, 

the ratio of iacroaae tor the different Income UTet^ we 

•honld eureiy tbeo, by thie extended uee of *rcr*gee. gel 
nesrer t<*w*rdj * .lusnliUtire estimxte of the werceee 
of welfare th*t hsd been eehlered 1 

Will, tegonf to tha ulilily of .lotaamtl oi.,l 
tonciol poliey, too “““o'' '“"“"‘“S 

message : 

. IMre*Ung expenditure more widely *e *n ect el 
publiu pobrj, w. ooo.ia.r 1. .. oo up....,- of tbo 
;.i »m of lb. c.u.«o.iir, . iroo 
„,,lh.probl.«r.».l....«otioll7 tbo.-o. "b™ 
Iook.a.ttbr.o8b..l.otilo .pooUeb., H » o po.o« 

m.atiUti..ooam..b.«i<.lljora.r.ao.t b«.o«. tbo 

..,„lia,...hoab,it...r, ....au. opomna. .poo.^ 
the quebtetifre f*clors. Bo the nstioo is supper 
|»lu.c.tbl.p.i«.E.l"'l •‘7 

r...om IP .. to p«l lb. l.rE«l >881.8.1. a' "O™ 0"“- 
Bon bom<.E».o“' ■1"“ 

tb.llb.l...£lixi.p.u."» .auu.tiu" I. ..i„M«"i » 

to,!., a uf Ibl. “ a.lf.r. - .0 Ih. 1... ««, 
l.Wt..p«r'Dre.a-u™Ebt"" 

. -nr oodon In truth, the common will no mere 

i .b..'f..bl.u lb.u Iba f'"”-' Z 

Cb.nc.llor. ln..cb..m.t.l'«r.'l“‘“ •• 

.....Ul poll., I. .» .mill" " '..."r. — b >. -bBb 
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The Tuture of Islam. 

Tlie CoMirade in concluding fin excellent nrticlo 
on « The Future of Ishim" says 

“Tho task before the Jloslero is gicat, liis de- 
fects are enormous, his limitations weigh him down 
Hkeclmins of iron. Rut wo tefuse to despair. 

Tliereal need is to sow tlio seed of regeneration 

from within. A new personality has got to be 
Ci 0 .atefl, ample, strong ond virile, confident of its 
power and resourceful enough to bend ciicum- 
sUnces to its will. The task will claim the unit- 
ed, faithful, disciplined devotion of every Mussal- 
man for many a weary year. The diudgery of 
preparation is never an inspring effort. But it is 
the unfailing test of the purpose and will of a 
people bent on high achievement. Tlie Bulgarian 
went patiently and silently through the grind for 
27 years with a view to gain territorial expansion 
for hU race. Will not the Jlussalman bear the 
strcjiS and burden of effort for the sake of a much 
higher ifleal ? We trust he will. Our duty shall 
always be to keep the ideal before him and try to 
point out the ways by which the Ideal can be 
brought nearer to fruition. A llii'fi.dman can- 
not be cribbed, cabined and confined within the 
narrow limits of race, colour or geography. His 
instrument i.s neither politics, nor finance, nor 
raci-al pride, but a set of spiritual and social 
ideals, and his stage is the whole world. He 
cannot be suppressed if only bec.ause his physical 
environment is so various and subject to diverse 
inauencos. But even the diversity of environment 
has not weakened his sense of spiritual and social 
niuty. This is the paradox which may well con- 
found a non-JiIoblem, but wluch exists all the 
6.une and renders the future of IsUm dependent 
on the united will and energy of the whole Islamic 
world. The strength of such an effort, it is need- 
letbS to observe, cannot be permanently affected by 
different political conditions.” 
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The Domiciled Community- 

Mr. AV. H. Arden AVood, Principal of La 
Martiniei-e College, Calcutta, has a striking article 
in the current number of the Calcutta Jietieti}, 
in the course of which he says : — 

It is not easy .to determine necunxtely tho nu- 
iiieric<d strength of the domiciled community. 
Its nuinbeis have been variously estimated, niid 
sometimes greatly cxaggeinted. Tlio cejjsus re- 
turns for 1911 give, under the heading “Euro- 
jiean and allied Races,” the number of the Rri- 
tlsh subjects, but do not distinguish betwt'cn those 
who are temponirily resident in India, and thoso 
who are domiciled in India. In 191 1 the number 
British subjects <m>s IfiSg-fd-l. Of this niiinbcr 
,875 belonged to tho Biitish Aimy In India 
to tho Indian Aiiuy. Tiie diflerenco between 
those two figures, 107,559, gives the number of 
civilian Euroi>oans. Tho Census Report of 1001 
states tlint two fifths of the civilian Europcann 
were bom in the country. If this pro|K>rtiyn 
holds good for tho European popubtion of 19U, 
the number of Euroiieans belonging by birth to 
the domiciled community would bo upproximalely 
43,000. The number of Anglo-Indians and other 
persons of loiaed European and ..\>iatic descent 
in 1911 was 100,451 and tho number of Armeni- 
ans 1,705. 

Taking into considerwtion the British mbj«-tf» 
ftot bom in the country who came out to occupy 
subonliuato posilionn in commerce or trade, 
ol nhcwi itni pirntiwJJy mcjyr«l ia ihc 
domicilctl community, and the British soldiem 
who h.ivo biken their discharge in India, it is 
probable that wc sliall not bo far wrong if wo 
estimate) tho total strength of the domicilctl 
community as being, in round numbers, 150,000. 
Comp!)ring the figure-* thus obminetl with tl»e 
fitrures similarly obuLnetl from tho Census Report 
of 1901, it appears that there baa been an increase 
in tho numbers of both of the two m-iin consti- 
tuent elements of the doinidleil community : the 


pui-e European and the Anglo-Indian; but it is 
admitted that these figure-*, owing to dilficultie-s 
of ehumeration, are unreliable. It is, however, 
cerbun th.at the total strength of tho community 
Las materially incieiised, piolably by not less 
than 200,000. 

The welfare of this community, numeiically po 
insignificant among the j*eo]'les of India, ia, or 
should be, a matter of profound concern to every 
Englishman. Tho vast majority of the domiciled 
community are of British descent, and their 
intei-ests are entirely bound up with British rule. 
Many of them are the descendants of men who 
weie tho pioneers of British trading and i)oHtical 
«iterj)riso in Jtidi.a. Otlieirs nre deacentityl from 
the soldiers that have formed for more tlmn a 
century the British gufrison in India, and fiom 
the BntHb soldiei-B and European incivciitiries of 
still earlier timcK. Many whether of pure Euro. 
penn or of mi.xed descent, nro the dcscendiints of 
petwons wlio have come out frem time to time to 
occupy subordinate jvo-sitions in industry, trade, 
or in Government sej-vice, and have seWlctl in tho 
couiitiy, and tlie community is still being added 
to to this way. It is iiuHsputablo that a scrioos 
dscUno in the cJliciency and tnaterial welfaro of 
tho domicilctl community that would bring into 
existence u wcll-inatkcd cl.iss of “ me.iu whites ” 
nnd largely iiicre.tso the number of degraded 
Bud povvj-ty-stricken Anglo-Indians, would be a 
damaging blow to British prestige, nnd that to 
y>crmit this to }mp/>cn, if ith in any vay avoiiijtldo 
would be a I'olitical b))indcr. 

Tl«ero seems to Iw littlo doubt th-it tho genera] 
condition of the domicilol community is less 
Rati'faetory than it a-sed to be. Two years ago a 
number of representatire Euroi>ean8 in all parts 
of India — merduints, railway oiUcers, Government 
ofBdals clergyiaen, and others in n position, to 
give a useful opinion— were coiu-ulted in this 
matter, as well as pome leading mcmbeis of the 
domiciled community iUelf. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


The difficulties in the wny of effecting iw enh- 
sUxntiftl improvement in the condition of tho 
domieilcl community nro cconomicjil, fiOcW, ni«l 
educational. Tho economical difficulty U fnnda* 
mental, and may bo thus statcil. The minimum 
lia-ing U'nge for a meml>er of the domicilwl com- 
munity must be n wage that will enable him to 
retain Europe.an habits and modes of life, and he 
is, therefore, oxcUnled from all fonns of employ- 
ment tliat are not ordinarily paid at a rate tliat 
will permit of this. He is practicjvlly cxclu<led 
from m.annal J.ibour except tliat of a highly 
epecialisetl kind, rc<iuiring a considerable degree 
of education and inteJIrgenco. In the forms of 
emplojTnent that are largely a matter of routine, 
such as onilnary office work, he ha.s a successful 
rival in the Indian, who for the minimum living 
wage of tho European will bo aide to offer stjperior 
educational qualifications and at lc.a.st as high a 
degree of general iuteiligcnce. If tlie member of 
tho domicilcil community is to command a wage 
which fs special ho must have special qual{lIcation.s, 
cither of education and general ability, which 
enable him to compote with the better cIjm of 
tho educated Indians, or he must Iiavo tliose 
physical or moral qualifications that are less 
commonly found in Europeans. Tho ritu-ation of 
a member of tbe domiciled community in regnnl 
to remunerative employment is, in fact, abnormal ; 
for if he is not qualified for employment of tbe 
particular kinds that are open to him, there is 
nothing left. lie cannot become a d.ay labourer, 
or fall back on one or other of the nnmerons 
menial form of emploj-ment that would lie open to 
him in Europe; ho becomes a loafer, or a pauper. 

The social difficulties in the way of an improve- 
ment in the condition of tbe domiciled community 
apply more particularly to the cases in which 
members of the community, whether pure Euro- 
pean or Anglo-Indian, find themselves in com- 
petition with the importotl European. It is felt 
by tbe better cl.v-s.ses of the domicilevl community 
that there is a prejudico against them that is 


unfair, wln'cli tends to restrict them to the lc«s 
remunerative forms of employment, and which 
handicaps tho efforts of the ambitious ami capable 
man. Tlie field is less open than it is in Englind. 
This prejudice certainly exists — if it is a prejudice 
—<»n<l it operates with especial lianlness against 
the Anglo-Indian. How far is it justified f In 
so far ns it is a mere colour prejudice, it is 
certainly unfair, for it is ailmitteclly l«d science 
to assume that the complexion of an individual is 
a sure index of the degrees in wliich other racial 
characteristics luave been transmitted, yevertho- 
Ics-s, it is unfo! tunately tiuo that the exiwrience 
of generations h.as sccmwl to justify the belief 
tli.at a certain instability and want of ‘grit,’ and 
a false aelf'rcsprofc are cjjaracteristics of the com- 
munity. Ilut even so it is unf.iir to oesiimo 
nithout trial that those defects wili be found in a 
particulir individual because of his colour; and 
those who know the community best knowhow 
frequently tlie a-ssumption is unjust. Moroover, 
there are other circumstances tliat have an etlbct 
upon popular estim.ates of the standard char&cter 
of the community. -The ilomicited community 
receives recruits from the pmc Indian population, 
either Indians who find it to their advantage for 
wlwtevei reason, to call themselves Anglo-Indians, 
or Indians who have been brought Up from child- 
hood in missionary institutions. It is not sur- 
prisiDg that the domiciled community should 
resent these ‘ unasked, unsought ’ additions to 
their community, and too frequently do it little 
good. Again, the community suffers a steady 
loss of tboi^ roost cnpablo of raising it in popular 
estimation: thase whose success in life enables 
them to take their place in another social world. 
There is soniething'patbetic in tho sensitiveness 
of this community about its gooil name, a 
sensitiveness which has made it anxious to drop 
tho name Eurasian because of the connotation it 
has now acquired, although at the time Sir George 
Trevelynn wrote his ‘Chwnpore,’ he «us able to 
apeak of li.alf-ca.stcs, or ns they would fain be 
called Eurasians. 
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The Late Mr. Stead. 


Mr. E. S. Hole, a very intimate frienii ol the 
Hte Mr. W. T. Stead, pays a fitting and elfwinent 

tribute to Ilia memory in the April issue ol the 
Amtralinn Review oj Revietvs. 

“Wiillam Thomas Stead believed in God. Tliere- 
in lay the c.an.se of Ids atmnge lack of harmony 
with tlie gonemlity of mankind, and ids e»nialiy 
Btnango cliarm for all avho know Idni ns a man 
and not as a sot of disconcerting ideas hehind cold 
printers’ ink. lie l.ad no consciona hi.a,s and 
judged each individual merits. Hence, strictly 
speaking, ho belonged to no party, hut containcl 
vnlhin himself a tinge ol every school and mrol 
adherence to none. Ily virtue of this very lcca>- 
dom of his intellect lie was n.aturally nearer to 
the Libemla, properly so.c.allod, than to the eon . 
servntivos, allhongh Ids veneration for the truly 
and intrinsically venerable gave him a sound 


consoivatism in many important respects, while 
t his insistence upon the predominance of right 
‘ over expodicney rendered him a thorn in the side 
of any opportunist or reealcitmnt I.iberal legisla. 
tors. Oonseiiuently, ho was ever at variance with 

onoliarty without attemiding to conciliate the 
other YVilhhim it svas not the avoidance ol 
Seyllnand Charylslis, but the dclilwrate and 
direct collision with both. Ills reference of every 
question to its elementary first principleia quite 
opart from the exigencies of rrce.1 or party, gar.- 
his attitude that clement of the unexpected which 

almost invariably pror-ed to Iw lounde.1 on puro 

logic. He owotl n rc.<<pon«ibUity to none Irat Oo-I. 
To the eurerCci.sl oliscrvcr he wars a mass of con- 
tradictions. He was an lmrrf»li‘t 

mllitarisul. He fought for nniveraal peace snd 

two keels to one. He wa-s "adomecra who 
Bouted the democracy. He was a lo'’" rn-sP 
and ceremony who always dres.e.1 shahhny. 

Another imporhant trait in Mr. Stead’s charac 
ter is very vividly brought out by the waiter ; 


“TilO %'ery width of W. T. Stenii’s toloninco 
caosed his troubles witii the creeds. He nband* 
oned ]>ts “ Civic Church ” idea heennso the Xon* 
conformistaS objected to tlje inclusion of the llo- , 
man Catholics. He espurguted the “ Ki-cutzor 
Son.'itA,” and defended La Milo. Ho quaiTelled 
with tho Roman C.itholirs in his defence of the 
Mormotis. Ho atLark«l the Mormons for hoM- 
ing idiotie tenets and defemled tliem from their 
ndvcrs.sMes, He was moi'O je.aIous of In's pen than 
of Ida life, and yet “ uTote up*' undertakings « itli 
aronimerdft! Kasis. And in every single instance 
there tvas a sweet re.asonabh'ness which reoonciled 
each with the other if men were not in too gmat 
ft hurry toeonsiiler. Only his profound but rhilil* 
like faith in the opproliation and guidance of his 
“ Senior Partuer,’' and his rorfiline.aV following of 
Id's reading of liis "sign-popita,’' can explain the 
phenomenal nnd seemingly siii>er*h«inan stivTigth 
lichind liU jsolatetl i>ersonality. To say that his 
life-work wa.t llio pi-odnct of an exnggemtod M<If- 
imj'ortanro and an inflated ego is to Wtmy n 
complete ignomneo of the true natui-e of tlio piun 
and nn«elfl«h l>eing, who, when not nlisorhed by 
fomo nbf.triict eonverwitionnl pj-oblem or concreti' 
social ca-i! was one of tho most unassuming of nil 
men. Instead of liaving any »elf-importanee lie 
was otilivious of himself, and no one ever jnid 
any nttention to the qbietly and Jfhabhily dre».ed 
drooping man who Mt in tratnear, ’bus nr tulie, 
liuslleil nml josUetl by Lis hunying follow morials. 
To liim n taxi was nn €»xtmvnganre, find nothing 
Ices than nn intemnlional pilgiimage would jiihti- 
fy ft new fuit." 


BABU KRISTO BAS PAL.— A tkclch of HU IJfe 
•a4 Carter. rn« At. 4. 


O.A.Ntlossn £rC«ra3Softkcr»ist Cbettj6tr«t,Msift» 
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QUESTIOnS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive 

JfOSLEir leigce’s iCT/OV. 

The foHowing representation li.as boon nwila by 
Jlr. Sye<l VCnrir Ila.s.'jn, Ifonoinr^’ Socrotniyi 
AU-IndK Jtii'Hm T.oixguo, to tlio Seerotary to tbo 
(lorornmont of Jnilia in tljo Home IVjmrt- 
ment : — 

I Invo tlip honour to forwin-il to yon forsnb- 
mis^ion to the Government of India ropy of tho 
following resolution relating to the sep.amtion of 
Executive ami JuilicLal functions ]iftR.'e<l at the 
last Sessions of the AU-lmlia Muslim Lengvm heM 
nt Luehnow on tlio 22n<l and 23rd March, 1913. 

"That the AlUIndia Muslim League In view of 
'the j«>r«istont and unanimous demand on the part 
of all tho sections of the people of Indw for the 
separation of the Executive and Judiciat func, 
tions, is of opinion that tho Government should 
bo pleased to take early steps to bring into e/Tect 
the desired reform. ’ 

The sepamtion of the Jiid>ci.il and Executive 
functions is a question which has engaged the 
attention” not only of Indian publicists bntof 
dUtinguished Englishmen j«alou5 of the good 
name of Uritidj justice, for decades post. Even 
in tho e-itly stigos of the Hritish occupation when 
rough and ready methods of justice were more 
suited to tho distnrbofl condition of the country 
it was felt that the combination of tho Esrculivo 
and Judicial in tlie same person was likely to give 
rise to frequent miscarri.age of justice, and a re* 
form of tho procedure was advocateil. Tlio mat- 
ter has been more than once brought to the notice 
of the Government of Inilia and the Secretary of 
State, and in 1899 a memorial was presented to 
the Latter signed by such distinguished men as 
Ixsrd Hobhouse, Sir llichard Couch, Sir Richard 
Garth, Sir John Phear, Sir William Sfntkby apd 
others eqwally dLstinguisbed, 
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Tho ((uestiun was brought to tho front u hen Sir 
Itan'oy Adamson unequivocally condemned tho 
present system in his momoinWe sjvecli delivered 
in tho Viceregal Lcgisl.itive Council on the 2fith 
March 1908. " Tho inevitable result of tho pre- 
sent system is that criminil tri lU afTecting tho 
general peace of the district, nro not alwajs con- 
ducted in that atmosphere of cool iiiipnrtinlity 
which sliouhl {vorvade a Court of Jnstioo . . , 

for it is not enough that the administration of 
justice should bo fair ; I’tcan never ho t/io licdrock 
of oitr rule unless it is nl»o above suspicion." In 
considenitton of these drawhicks of the existing 
system Sit Harvey announced on behalf of the 
Government of Inilia that it wns their fatuio 
palicy “ to advance cautiously and tentatively 
towards the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions in those parts of India where tlio local 
conditions were favourable." 

More than five years have passeil since this 
definite and solemn pledge was given to the peo- 
ple, but as yet there are no signs of its being 
redeemeil, nltiiough it has been stated more than 
once by re«i>onsible offici.iU that the matter was 
continuously under the considemtion of Govern- 
ment. The unanimity of Indian opinion on this 
question has been unmistakably demonstr.atod by 
tbo recent discussion in the Imperial Council 
which followed the resolution of the Hon. Mr. 
Surendiwn.ath Ranerjea and in which all the 
Indian non-official membei-s voted in its favour 
without a angle exception. The .nttitudo taken 
up by tho Government of India although not 
positively unayniivithetic, has caused n good deal 
of d{s.s(>[«wntwient in nil sections of tho Indrin 
t*eople who were sure tint Mr. Banerjea’s 
extremely cautious and tentative proposals would 
meet with tho Government’s iipprovai. 

The League therefore, in view of the extreme 
urgency of a substantial reform in this direction, 
earnestiy hoi>es that the Government viouldlay 
all financial considerations aside and devote its 
immedi.ate attention to the fulfilment of these 
sol^n pledges given five years ngo, thereby res- 
toring the confidence of the people of India in 
the impartiality of British justice on which de- 
pends tho gootl n.ame and prestige of British rule. 
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Philippine Independence. 


MR. TArr'S VIEWS. 


Professor WilW H. Taft, Bpcaking at the 
first annual ilinncr of tho Philippine Society, helil 
on mil Juno in the Plain Hotel, .leclarcd that 
the Philippine Islamls are not ready for ahsolnto 
freeilom hecanse they are not capaUo of sclf- 
Oovernment and that, as tho gnarJian of the 
Islands, the Hnital Slates Ooverninont shouM 
continue its progressive policy of instructing the 
inhahilants in government methods. 

Professor Taft’s speech » as made after Senor 
Manuel Qiieion, delegate to Congress from the 
Philippine Islands, had made a plea tor the ahso- 
lute freedom of tho Islands in order that the 
good feeling and ajml«ithy between his roiititry 
and the Haital States might he continueil. The 
one-time President was greeted witli chi-ers and a 
standing tribute. 


“ It is an ungracious imrt," began Professor 
Taft, “ to liavo to inform a people that they are 
not now in a condition to enjoy aliat they are 
aspiring to. Tiisre is no similarity between the 
situation between the Uailcl SUt« and Culr. 
and that of the Philippines. We he].! our pledj^ 
with Oulia iiecaiiso we had made it. Tlie Spilii-h 

war was caused by a desire to n-liove oppiess.on 

in Cain. On the otlier hand, drciimstsnres- 
wnr-l«l us to the Philippine., and the gi.ardisn- 
ship of the islands was fotve,! on us. ,\t tlie time 
,ve took prs.-sasimi there the l«s.ple dcmonstrat.sl 
thst they were not fit to govern tlmmselve-, 
allhouphlhey a.ke.1 tor frerslom .1 that time. 
Wliatif wehsdgiven it to them then I They 
imkcl tor freedom then lawaitse they «.!»re.1 to 
treeslom. ’niey ask ter it now on the mm. 
greunds. They are not more il fo. ahsolut. tree- 
Lm now than they were then, although they 

have .dvanre.Uoward the goal they seek under 

the guidst.ro of Ihisnatioh. It the present twlm,. 


nistration will send any unbi.asod courier to tho 
islands to look into the situation I am sure that 
it will continue to pursue the policy tli.at has been 
in vogue for the fifteen ye-ars that the Ainericnns 
have occupied tho islands. The great cry for 
freedom comes from the wealthy. o are tnis- 
tees for all tho people— 7,000,000— and there is 
ground for grave suspicion that fredlom and 
liberty under self-governinent would not l )0 pro* 
served for all the people.” Trofessor Taft quotetl 
Pro-ridcikt Wilson's “Congressional History of tho 
UnitOil States," to tho effect tliatself'governinetit 
JR not aometliing that one can give, but is charac* 
ter. “ Until the people of the Plillipi'inos mn 
aeqiiiiv that diameter tlioy bits not cajtahle of 
felf.go%*emmenl," SfiiJ PryfesRor Taft. 


POPULAR GDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K, OOOSlARAStVAMY 
CoifTcm:— Tho Deeper Meaning of Iho BlruttRte, 
loduu MelioMlllT; M*t» BUaraw; The A m* aiiil 
ilethodf ol ledUu Art*; Art and Vog» ta lodU 5 Tho 
loTluenoo ©r Modern Kumpe on Indian Art; Art of tba 
i:a»tBndctlbo\Ve»t; The Innosnc* of Oretk on Indian 
Art: Woealloa ta India; Memory in Hdueatlon ; 
ChriftUa Missloni In lodia; Bwadwhl; Isdian Mono; 
MttiioBBaEdaMtlon la India; Crsmophonc*— *nd why 
not 7 — . . 

Select Opinions 

“Tha Indian JTtUonM Morament Bppwtn to n* to h*T3 
«nlcr«d » new phaso, »od Ihs pallicauon ol Ih® rrsv^t 
Toluoefroui Dr. Coojrur»*w»my’* pen m»rk* a dcfiuita 

fU^ala theprocTwi cf thvl motenent It t* eWr 

that* vorr Iniportaat step bu been tikc.n la promoU tb* 
eauwot Indian N«l»n*lum fclanc Indian m di«tlBful*b- 
«d from Western liu« by the public* lion of the work/'— 
Oann iiajatint. . . ... 

'•One caaU hardly bo prcpircd for thl vigaor of thrmebl 
and nasealin® energy of Knglith, by wLieb th;y %n 

carkad Toslr aulbcr It a logical and onoampr’j- 

Blsmg rracliooary Yet we cannot deny Ih i briutr 

and troth* of tbepnra Ideal as b« to oably and 

«ntlr holdi It tip tefora n* V.’o think lbs i'« 

hM wrilton to be cf sarpMiing valna."— S/sN«rrt lUvvtt 
Rt. I. Ta SniKTilert of tU “ 

O. A. Matesan A Oa., Euakurana Chetty Strset, JWrB. 
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UTTERiHGES OF THE DU. opomtive before tljL» time next ye-ir will unques- 

tionnbly voetly increase the Libour and the dilll- 


Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilsou on “The 
Keformel Legislative Coundls.'' 

In the course of the speech which he delivered 
at the Farewell Dinner at Simla, Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood WiUon made the following observations on 
the retormeil Imperul LegUl.itivo Council • — 

“ Great indeed aro the changes which Imo 
taken place in the Legislative Council unco 1 first 
sat in it. lU evolution h.is been as startling ns 
its succesa h.ia been niuleniablc. The first time 
that I addressed tho Council we numbcre«l, I 
thinlr, 21 mcnibcni, of whom only six were Indi- 
ans; and tho like number only were present 
when I m.ade my Si^t speech in answer to the 
criticisms on my first budget. I remember the 
day well. It was on the 29th of March, 1909, 
ami the day was abnormlly hot and close, oven 
for th.tt time of year in Calcutta. Partly owing 
to tho heat, but largely, no doubt, owing to tho 
we.-irisome eficct of my first attempt at omtory, 
one by one every single member present went to 
sleep ; and it is tho rimple truth that, after a 
whiles I nctu.nJ)y fell asleep myself in the course 
of the delivery of my statement. 

“I ask myself what would happen to my suc- 
cessor were he to allow himself, in the forth- 
coming session, to go to sleep when defendmg bis 
budget ? Some of my friends who aat in tho last 
Council have gone but the incisrie criticism of 
Jfr. Gokh.ale, the torrential eloquence of Pundit 
MaLaviya, the emphatic utterance of Mr. Acli.'irta, 
to s.ay nothing of tho journalistic thunder of Jh*. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, would soon lead to n 
rude awakening. \\'hen 1 look bnck upon the 
character of the old Council and consider tbe 
quality of the present Council, I nm almost 
ostonishe^f that even the old mime reniaios. In 
wishing good bye to the old dispensation, I used 
these words; ‘ The refoims which have been de- 
cided upon and which will persuniably become 


eultiesof tho Finance Member. 1 do not fear 
tbe change. Undoubtedly it will lead to jucreas- 
od and more searching criticism, but I believe 
that the criticism will be tho outcome not of an 
intention to emtarnuM u public servant who 
is honestly trying to do Ids «luty, but rather 
of A desire to help him to clfect improvement. 
I shall welcome critici/un because I bclicvo my 
critics will be nctu.ated by tho s.\ine impulse, tho 
game desire, which will influence mo — a common 
derire to improve the work of those who govern 
and tho conditions of those who Iiave to bear tax- 
ation.’ 

“In my words of welcome to tbe now diapcij- 
s-ition, I said : ‘ I may confidently say that that 
forecast h.is been fully realized. It is not tbe 
time to sum up tho influence which this Council 
lias exercised on tbe general ndministrution of 
India, or to eetimato the services, whidi it has 
lendered alike to the rulers and to the ruled. 
But I can testify unhesitatingly to the power 
tliat the Council holds for good in directing 
attention to the finances of the country, in scru- 
tinizing expenditure, and advising tbe Govern- 
uient on the employment of the public funds. I 
have always found the criticisms of my non-olli- 
dal colleagues temperate, suggestive and helpful. 
Unable though we may at times have been to 
accept Uteir opinions at once, they have not been 
without their efiect on our subsequent arrange- 
ments; and even where we wholly disagreed, 
they have show n us fresh points of view and 
warned us of prebable dangers. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that tho free interchauge of view 
which this Council stimulates has already become 
A powerful f.actor for good in tho financial policy 
of Ithfia.' 

" Up to two years ago my connection with the 
Council was primarily fm-nncuil. During the last 
two years, however, I Lave been very much more 
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closely connected witli the Council owing to the 
honour confcrie<l on mo by the Viceroy which has 
emiwwered me to preside at its deliberations as 
His Etcellency’s lepiesentativo. 

“AVhen piesiding over any iihsembly, it is 
, e.v>i(}v to note its c)iaractei‘, to gang© the valiio of 
its work, and to appreciate the tone which per* 
vades it, inoie fully thin is {•os.sible dmitignii 
active imi-ticipation in the actual deb.itiiig; ami I 
think I cun sjieak with suiiie assumnee, and that 
1 may hold that iny judgment of Uio Coniu-il is 
the outcome of greater cs[>erienco of it than that 
of any QUO else in this country. 1 law e no hc^i• 
tation in laying that our Legihlatii'o Council bc-an. 
the most favourable comparison with the beest 
analogous astcmblieh in other countiics, nnd 1 am 
noil ne<^izAii)ted with many «rid that it is immiM- 
surably superior to the reuiaindor. The clo<pK*nco 
of soiiio of its membciv is of the highc>st order ; 
the Mngle*nitndud desire to fuitlicr the inteiv'ts 
of the country is uuivctvd ; and the dctcimiiu 
tion to rvbiH.'ct tho nilitigs of the cluir r-o an W 
mdnbiin guol older in dcUite and uphold the 
honour and good naino of tho Councii, U on con- 
Bpicuous a* it is Micoessful. 

" ImporUnt cUfe».es among you — I <juotc J^ord 
Morloy — it-pivta-mting ideas that Ime been foa- 
tereil and encouraged by llriti^h rule, claim e»jua- 
llty of citheiiriiip and a greater hliare in leghha- 
tion and govunimcnt. The jailitic Mthfaction of 
mch ti crifm will utrejiglhen, not Imjiuir, ciJ’-ting 
authority nnd power ; and a marked ptep townnl-* 
tho satisfaction of thatcliim was taken when the 
dwifion was niiis-cd nl to confer on India the 
reformeil Council. 

“ By inriting the leadei's of liidUii public ojd- 
nioii to become fellow-workers with m in British 
adrainistration and by srciiring the reprew-nta- 
tion of tlio-o iinpirtant interests and eoromnnities 
which go to form the rc.al etrength of IndLo, we 
hare l>orne in miud, ns Lord Morley Kas toI«l n«, 
tho hoi-ea held out to the people of India in 
Queen Victories Froctrmvlion of !P08. And 
Ix>rd Jforley J..i« «die«J — W hsie felt that the 


poliricnl atmosphere of a bm*eaucmcy may become 
close and confined nnd that tho admittance of nir 
is beneficial to its health and strength. I d^fy 
anyone to show fh.it tho admittancoof nir), ns 
been otherwise tlun Iwneficld' not only to tpe 
buce.iticn»cy but aho to the leaders of public opj. 
iiioii in this country. It was Loid JIorleywin> 
exprcs'cd tho belief th.it in tho fellow-.seiw ko of 
British and Indian admini'jtr.itoi-s under a 
pieiuo (lo^’ermiient is the key to tho futiui< 
politicul lia])pine-s of this cfxiutry. I mayisbo 
his woidsand siy with hiintli.it it is in tljat 
Udief that 1 have worked hard for India, and 
tliat 1 Ime wuikeil hard to make tho Ijeghl.ati%o 
Council a success; and that when I seo iiitiujid 
mi- to day the ii’presunlative.s of jKiweifiil cumiim- 
nities and interests which aiw icpi-csonfcd in tint 
Council, and know that they tire hoi-o to testify 
their nppieriations of bucIi poor Bctvici* ns 1 have 
Imoui able to romlrr, then indeed I fed that iiot 
111 vain has the brisid U'on cast niton the watoin, 
I can nssiimlly }«cai witness that England Is 
reaping, nml will eontimio toj-eap, hep i-owaril for 
tho gunvious iinpnl'U which Iiax confen-od ou 
India a rcfoiiiKHl ('ouTicil nml him cnabhsl IndluiK 
to \oico then u]>iiiion» with fieedum and nutlm. 
rity. 

THE REFOrF proposals 

/Yo/tojiti . Volume of VO pig.* 
omuinins tbe full t.xioff^rcf Jtortey'i Doipito'i, ttio 
Pc^stch of tbo Oj^oi^moal of fnba, the Dohato fa tlio 
Ttouio of Lvl<i Mr. Uu’shvisn't ititsmcnt ia (bo lloasa 
of Corooiaas, aad Ih? floa. Mr O'khtto'o S':b‘‘ni9 
prcrcoUd to tbo Bosretir/ of SUlc for lolia aod sis') 
lull text cf hii tiKcch at lha MsJras Coac'^** tha 
Ttetorm I'roposati. 

**W-n ba foual laralusbla at worVi r.f refercoea \,f 
all wUa try ta follow carrenl cv«nti In Ia31». and tljtf 
aw auto to Bad a rcaly sale.’— TAa 

"Metsn. O. A. Mtlesn A Co, .Madrai, bare pf*. 
fenacd atlhllncl sen lee in pablithlngahaady voluroa of 
l^Opts*^ “TTt9 nsfar-a I’rcpotalt *' c^'iilalBinj iho fa’! 
teat of Inrl M's!*/’' D**r»teb; lbs Datptteh of u,* 
Oorerameat of laJi* ; Iba DsW.t h the I^Orii 

with Iba sj>~-;brt of T/irl 'f->rl*y. lord Lsosdawc* B.nd 
Lwl Jftalanncll : M*. 15i"haatri*» riai»nent In tfc, 
nouvjmCirnni'Sis: tlj Hoti. Mr. nAhitt'i lebtcia frs- 
aeflt<sl t» tba of .BUIs hr ladi* and LU Pjv^b 

al IhB MaVat oa tl, Ikbrm rrepasth.''- 

TAa Car«.'iit. Price At 8. deduced to At. 4. 

O. A. Va'ma L Co , Sjok jranji Cbsf.y Sirctl, 
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IMDIIlllS OUTSIDE INDIII 


The Position of Hindus in America- 

J[„. Elu.WtU Eov, Draco orit™ to « 
Mr. Stccci-, memlxT tor Viracoim-r .rfficD 

ll.r pooribilitj of .. lli.olo imra'l-'lio'i 100,000 

slrou" nr » ncl Onogc'c to ll.o couiilij— a .1-™S« 
ilntrao oolv bo stmOcl ng,.inst by notoront 
osclosion. Soeboo i....n6,,tion cvoul.l nnrcly 1» 
„„ottremo nlocb nil tboogl.lfol E.rt In.l.nnn 
.„„1 C.,na6i.ois abto "ool.l rng-.r.l n-s .....Icrirabln, 
Tbono «bo know Inj;.. bent ...unt re..li.« bow 
o.tcooli»glyiei»oloi>tbo 
incnnlnlion. I« Ike e"'y "»J' *“ S"""' 
tbo ramoto romibilily of nil liraml-.tioo to owinB 
to the other e.rtrame of tot.il ercloslon t The 
eno-iker cooilemnea the “ cot.t.nooi.» rns-nge" 

■ cUu-e, not beonuno it i. » " eobtertnse," but 
Weo in the future it u.isht not bo ellectlvo. 
Au.l he toivsh,iiiown eomethius moie ^teut to 
ensiiro complete escliMoa. He juetilien it by 
elnimiug it neceera.y to proUot the rauutr, 
ngninet the evil of » proUemntic inuuilnUou. 

- But eurelj etelusion is nbo nu evil. It is the 
baekw.nrd .weep of the ponauli.oi to lb. other 
entreme. It is nu evil berau.e it grieves « brain 
people bouna to u. by the ties of Emiere. It i. 
unjust nna inconsistent boraiiie ii e ilo better by 
bolhCliineso nnil Jnpiuese. Nearly »> "■""J 
Cluneee have outereil C.iun.i.i this yenr ns the 
totil number of ludmnsiunll the jenra of their 
immigration. While UinOu wive. «ro eiclndeil 
J.iemeee wive, nto iiamilteil. A number of 
- J.i„n,ee wiie.were on the very ship on which 
enme the twoHiiiilii wives who were so unplim- 
.ntly Ircatea, To-aiy.i emnll group ofH.nan. 
are trying to bring in their wives, but nra pre- 
ventea. MTier. U .« 
justice! Eien if no Jninnese wires 
edmittea it would surely have been our n , 


namitthn legal wives of doinicileil Hin.los iiblo 
null ready to give them mleiiunlo suppotl. How 
nmehmore ouglit this to be ilone iilicn J.ipnncso 
wivefi nr© ndmitteil ? 

AVhy hlioiilil we diM-iimiunte ng.iin't Aryan 
OiiciitiK who ftte Ihitisli mihjoct-., in f.ivom- of 
Moiigolinn OnJ'tit.ils who belonyto lumlien iwce? 
Mattem are reveri.ed bcfoi'e n forei;rn intioiii* 
coarti.. The United States gives Hindus ndvan- 
Ugca over Chinese or Japs-tnese. Hindu vioinen 
AS wel! as men are admitted fteely, provided they 
|tt.;athe somevvJiat strict exaiiiinitions, physical 
and mental, “ bccaiiso they are buhjects of'Great 
Britain." 

Exelnsion is not tho only protection against 
iriunihition. This lias been aheaily aemonsti-.itc.l 
,11 the matter of the Oliineie, Tliey hare been 
kept from iiiiio.uting tlie hrmi, not by eaeliision, 
but by epecnrl enactments rrlucli bave legnlated 
the immigration. 

la there no middle way in our tic.ituierit of tlio 
Uiodu question ? Jf a way of compromi-e has 
been found for our Mongoli.in neighboure, suiely 
Bome adjustment can bo in.vdo for our Aryan 
fellovv-subjecU of theKing-Empeior.vvhiehwould 
remove the just sense of grievance, unite fnQ»ilie» 
and yet protect C.-vnadA from an inundation. 


Indian Immigrants in Java. 

The Coiumissioncrs sent by tbe Goveinment of 
India to enquire into the condition of Indian 
immigrants have arrived in Jnmnic.i niul been 
presented with an address by the Indiaji residents. 
There are 18,000 Indians in Jamaica, 10,000 of 
whom were born in the colony. The investigation 
will b^in immcdisitely. The correspondent of 
tho “ Morning Post " at Kingston volunteers tho 
infonn.vtion that iii Jamaic.v " it is geneiwlly 
believeil that tho Commissioners will find tho 
conditions satisfactory.” 
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filr. Gandhi on the Immigrants’ 
Hestriction BUI. , 

Mr. Gandhi has supplied the Xatal Uerevry 
•with the following statement I’espccting tlio Im- 
migration Bill : — 

If the Bill is not amended in sevetal material 
particulxrs, I feel that a revival of passive resist- 
ance is inevitable. The provisional settlement 
of 1911 contains tivo principal conditions to be 
fulfilled by the Govetnnient, namely, that exist- 
in'' rights should be maintained intact in any 
legislation that might be passed in older to siitis- 
iy the Indi.in claims, and that Tninsva.«l Act 
No. 2 of 1907, subject to leservation of the rights 
of minors should be repealed, and thoie should bo 
no racial bar introduced in any such legislation. 
Both of these cond'tions are violated by the Bill 
oven in itsnniended foim. Our claim that exist- 
ing rigiits should bo niaintainod is fortified by a 
declaration of the Imperial Government, in their 
despatch dated October 7, 1910, in which it is 
specially laid down that ‘ any solution (of tbo 
I’ransTmil controversy) which prejudiced or 
Weakened the present position of Indians in tbo 
Cape Colony and Nrtt.ll would not be acoeptaW® 
to his Slajesty’s Government,’ and Mr. Ilarcourt 
emphasised the point ouco more in Jiis telegram 
of Febi-uary 15, 1911, in discussing the Immigra- 
tion Bill of tliat year. • That existing rights arc 
jeopardised is clear from a consideration of tbo 
following facts ; 

South Africa born Indians hare, under tlio 
present Capo Immigration Act, the uncondi- 
tional right to enter that province. Tliis right is 
now being taken away. If tlie Bill is not adequate- 
ly amended, this deprii-ation will constitute a very 
serious grie\T»nce, and passive rcisters will lose 
all title to respect if for the sake of avoiding tbo 
hardships of gaol or any other penalty to which 
they might be liable, they were to accept such » 
bargain. I do not know what other fatal defects 
there may be in the Bill .as amended. The ques- 


tion of domicile, for instance, may have been left 
in a most unsatisfactory position, and so also that 
of the right of appeal to the Supremo Court. 

The marriage .imendmont moved by Jlr. Alex- 
ander, and accepted by the Minister, will, I fear, ' 
frustrate the very purpose with which Mr. Alexan- 
der moved it in such a puhh'c-sphited manner. It 
requires the fulfilment of an impossible condition, 
namely, registration of maniage at the place of its 
celebration, in addition to 2 >roof of cine performance 
of religious rites. There is, however, no system of 
state tegistration of marriage in India. As n mat- 
ter of fact, a recent arrival from India endeavour- 
ed to obtain a certificate of marri.age from a magis- 
tratent Bombay ,who refused to Issue it on theground 
that he was not authorised by law to do so. Nor is 
this requirement necessary for any purpose what- 
eoevei. The religious celebrationis accomivanied 
by so much solemnity, ceremonial and publicity, 
that it is the best possible safe-guard against 
collusive connexions. Finally the strictness with 
which the marriage question has been dealt with 
by the Govominent is quite unwarranted by past 
experiences. During my 20 years' experienee in 
South Africa, 1 have never known of the entry 
under the Immigration Law of a single Indian 
woman belonging to the uiidcrimblo clatis. 

The Mxond condition of the i-cttlement api>orti8 
also to h.avo boon broken by the Government in 
tliat a declaration is to be required of such Indi.an 
immigrants as may possibly Ixt admitted into tho 
Free State, it not being required of Eui-opean im- 
migrants. The decbretioc in question will bo 
highly offensive and only initnting, because, in tho 
cose of an educated Indian, who alone could enter 
that province, it would he wholly unnecessary. It 
is merely a statement tb.at tho declarant sliall not 
hold londcil property, trade or farm there, dis- 
nbilitios to which he is subject whether lie makes 
the declaration or not. It will bo remembered 
that it was the Free State difficulty that came in 
the way of a jicrmanent settlement on the two 
previous occasions. Mr. Fisher cannot now settle 
the controversy by ignoring it, as if it were not 
of the most vital importance. One ran only hope 
that the Senate will perform its duty ns a vigilance 
chamber and the guidian of unrepresented inter- 
ests, by insisting ui>on suth amendment of the 
measnre as to fulfil loth the letter and the fj/irit 
of the provisional settlement. 
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A Sidelight on the South African Indian 
- Question. 


The spechtl correspondent of the Star, who jowr- 
neyed to D.‘wetsdorp spocUlly to report Geneml 
De Wet's speech on General llertrog’s position in 
the Union C.ihinet, s.ays 

A rather interesting light is thrown on the 
situation by a prominent gentleman here n fnen.l 
of General Ilertrog. * 

I aske.1 him yestenlay wlnt he thought htwt le<l np 
to tho present crisis, when he put the whole 
mutter in » nutshell ns tollosvs : 1 -ms in Preteriu 
some lime ego, when Jit. Gokhule wua there «nd 
1 repeutedly cunio into contsct with the Ministers, 
»t Icost with the Free SUte Ministers. Ituppenrs 
thut Oenerel Hertiog, ms Minuter cl Sulive 
Afliiirs, considered tlmt the Indtsn question tell 
tinder his Deptrtment and thut conse<|oently he 

should receice Mr. Ookhnle. Oeneral notlm, bow. 
ever, looked nt the mutter in ft different light,«nd 
Kgurdetl it us un Iuiperi.sl question, which should 
bo gone into by himself ns Prime Jlinistcr. There 
nppeured to have been some bested di-cussions in 
the C.ihinet on the subject, and when cvcnttcully 
a compromise on the Indian question wussubmit- 
• to! to the Gabinet Genetal Ilcttiog reftwti to 
have anything to do with it, us he wtia not pre- 
ptmi in this instance to make any concessions 
tor the take of conciliation. Subsequently a cable 
mes.aage arrived from London and waa pnbli.he.1 
in the Press dealing with tho siiggoste.1 compro- 
miwf. I have good reason to believe that Geneittl 
Ilcrliog had this in his mind when ho spoke at 
Do IVildt and said that Sonlh Africa ahoitld come 
Oust and Ih. Empire after. There had htten remo 
ill-feeling l«lwecn General Botha ami Geoeral 
UcrUog foe a considetable lime, and thla ill-feel- 
ing cttlminalal in tl,e crista jnst before Diogaan a 
day.” _____ 


The Hindu Association of United States 

Unlike the Cromwell House in London con- 
tioHed by officials depute! by tbe lndi,i Office, 
Btudents ui America have estabh'sheil nn in- 
dlepeiulent Association ftt Chicago. It wns formetl 
last year, the number of students on tho roll being 
150, ana more than 100 nro active members, who 
manngo the Association on democratic lines, in- 
depenilent of patronage or out-aide help; it is 
properly speaking, on co-operutivo pi inciple. The 
m.ain object of the Association is the promotion 6f 
the educational interests of Indian Students in 
the States. Information is furnished free of 
charge, with respect to educational facilities, ex- 
pen>es and opportunities for employment; in- 
coming stuflents are met on their arrival, and 
qaarten found for them, Tlie great majority of 
tlio members are self-suppoi ting, either making 
their own way to the College or at the end of 
their course securing employments as Engineers, 
Doctors, Chemists and so forth, both gaining 
experience and learning the Western ^irtue of 
self-reliance. The struggle, wo aro informed, i« 
hanl and sometimes aery trying, but the Indian 
students have faceil it with success. BcMdes the 
American Universities aocotal warm welcome to 
Indian students and show an interest in their 
welfare. The Hindustan Association is taking 
part in the Inteniational Congress of Students to 
be held at Cornell University at the end of the 
summer, and it Is projecting an OT^n of it.s own. 
Tlie llead-quartei-s are at 509, S. Marshfiehl 
Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. — runjabee. 

THL INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.— An ae- 

coant ot its origin and groetb. Fnli Uxt of ail tbe 
Pres-dentiai Addres.es, Sereral of tbe Presidential 
Addresses deal eitb tbe qneition of tbe cnplo^ment of 
tadUns in tbe lerrictt. Over 1,103 pages Crown 8fo 
Its.3.To Sobscriberaof the I. K. Bs. 2-8. 

Q,A,NateiaD & Co,3guaknraoiaCbett7Btr*et,Usdri». 
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Mr. Gandbi on the ImmigraQte’ 
Eestriction Bill . 

Mr. Gi-indbi has supplied the ^^atal Mereuri/ 

with the following statement respecting the Im- 

uiigmtion EiU ; — • 

If the Bill is not amended in sevenil matciial 
particulars, I feel that a revival of passive resist- 
ance is inevitible. The provisional settlement 
of 1911 contains two principal conditions to Iw 
fulfilled by the Ooveciinieiit, namely, that extst- 
iiig rights should be maintiincJ intact in any 
legislation that might be passeil in order to wvtis- 
fy the Indi.an claims, and tliat Transvaal Act 
No. 2 of 1907, subject to i-eservation of the rights 
of minoi-s should bo repealed, and there should be 
no racLal bar introduced in any sucli legislation. 
Both of these cond'tions are violated by the Bill 
even in its amended form. Our claim that exist- 
ing rights should be maintained is fortified by a 
decUmtion of the Imperial Government, in their 
despatch dated October 7, 1910, in ulucliitH 
specially laid down that ‘ any solution (of the 
Transviuil controversy) which prejudiced or 
weakened the present iKjsition of Indians in the 
C.vpo Colony and Nat.U ivould not be ncxeptaldo 
to his Majesty's Government, ’ and Mr. Ilatcourl 
emphasised the jKiint once more in his telegram 
of February 15, 1911, in discussing the Immigra- 
tion Bill of that year. That existing rights .are 
jcojnrdisod is clear from a consideration of tbo 
following facts : 

South Africa born IndLans Lave, under tlie 
present Capo Immigration Act, the uncondi- 
tional right to enter that province. Tins right is 
now being taken away. If the Bill is not adeejoate- 
ly amended, this deprivation will constitute n very 
serious grievance, and passho reisters will lose 
all title to respect if for the fcike of avoiding the 
hardships of gaol or any other pen-alty to which 
they might 1)0 liable, they were to accept such n 
Inrgjin. I do not know what other fatal defects 
there may bo In tbo Bill as amended. The ques- 


tion of domicile, for instance, may have been left 
in a most unsatisfactory position, and so also that 
of the right of appeal to the Supremo Court. 

The marriage amendment moved by Mr. Alex- 
ander, and accepted by the Minister, will, I fear, 
frustrate tho very purpose with which Mr. Alexan- 
der moved it in such .v public-spiiited manner. It 
requires the fulfilment of .an impossible condition, 
namely, registration of marriage al the place of its 
celebration, in addition to proof of due performance 
of religious rites. There is, however, no system of 
stale registration of maniago in India. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a recent arrival from India endeavour- 
e<l to obtain a certificate of marriage from n magis* 
tratentUorabay,whorcfu.sedtoissiieiton theground 
that lie was not authorised by law to do so. Nor ie 
this requirement necessary for any purpose what- 
soever. The religious celebration is accompanied 
by so much solemnity, ceremonial and publicity, 
that it is the best possible safe-guard against 
collurive connexions. Finally the strictness with 
winch the marriage question has been dealt with 
by the Government is quite unwarranted by past 
experiences. During my 20 yeai-s’ experience in 
South Africa, I have never known of the entty 
under tlie Immigration Law of n single Indian 
woman belonging to the imdesirablo cla^s, 

Tho second condition of tho settlement npiwars 
also to have been broken by tho Government in 
tluat a d^larntion is to be required of such Indian 
immigrants aa may possibly be admitted into tho 
Free btatc, it not being required of Euro;>eaD im- 
migrants. The decLiration in question will bo 
highly oflensive and only irritating, because, in tho 
case of an educated Indian, who alone could enter 
tliat province, it would bo wholly unnecessary. It 
is merely a statomont that tho declarant shall not 
hoWUuded property, trade or farm there, dis- 
abilities to which ho is subject whether ho makes 
tho declaration or not. It will be remembered 
that it was the Free State difficulty that camo in 
tho Way of a permanent settlement on the tw-o 
Iirevious occasions. Mr. Fisher cannot now settle 
the controversy by ignoring it, ns if it were not 
of the moot vital importance. One can only hope 
that tho Senate will perform its duty as a vigilance 
chamber and the guardian, of unrepresented inter- 
ests, by iiuibtinp upon such amendment of tho 
measure ns to fulfil both the letter and the spirit 
of tho provisional settlement. 
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INDIAKS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


A Sidelight on the South African Indian 
Question. 


The speclil correspondent of tlio Slnr, who jour- 
iieywl to Dowet-silorp specwlly to report Gencml 
Do Wet’s speech on Geneml llertzog's positron in 
the Union C.rhinet, «iys : — 

A rather interesting light is thrown on tl.e 
situation by a prominent gentleman hero a friend 
of General Ilertzog. • 

I asked him ycstcnUy what he thought had Iwl np 
to tho present crisis, when he put the whole 
matter in a nutshell ns follows • I rms in Pretoria 
some time ago, when Mr. Gokhale was there nn<l 
I repeatedly came into contact with the Ministers, 
at least with the Free State Ministers. Itapponrs 
that General Ilertiog, as Minister of NaUro 
Affairs, eonsidoi'ed that the Indian riuealion fell 
under his Department and that conserpiently he 
should receive Mr. Gokhale. General notlm. how- 
ever, looked at tlie matter in a different light.and 
regarded it as an Imperial question, which should 
be gone into by himself as Prime Minister. There 
nppearwl to have been some he.sted discussions in 
the C.ibinet on the subject, and when eventiwlly 
a eompromhe on the Indian question was submit- 
• te*l to the Cabinet General Hertzog refuse*l to 
have anything to do with it, as ho was not pre- 
pares! in this instance to m.ske any concessions 
for the sake of conciliation. Subsequently a ealde 
message arrived from London anil wa-s pnbhdie.1 
in the Prew dealing with the suggested compio- 
ini«e. I have good reason to believe that General 

Ilertzog had this in his mind when he spoke at 

Do Wirdtand s.aid that South Africa should come 
first and the Empire after. Tliere hail been some 
iU-feeling l>etwocn General Botha and General 
Ilertzog for a considerable time, and this ill-feel- 
ing culminated in the crisis just before Dinga-an’s 
♦Lay.” 


The Hindu ABsocialion of United States 

Unlike the Cromwell House in London con- 
trolled by officials deputed by tbe India Office, 
students in America have established an in- 
depondent Association at Chicago. It was formed 
last year, the number of students on the roll being 
150, and more than 100 are active members, wlio 
manage the Association on democratic lines, in- 
dependent of patronage or out-side help j it is 
properly speaking, on co-operative principle. The 
main object of the Association is tho promotion of 
the educational interests of Indian Students in 
the States. Information is furnished free of 
charge, with respect to educ.atioual facilities, ev- 
penses, and opportunities for employment; in- 
coming students .are wot on their nirii-al, and 
quarters found for thorn. The grent majority of 
tho members are self-supporting, either making 
their own way to the College or at the end of 
their course securing employments aa Engineers, 
Doctors, Chemists and so forth, both gaining 
exjieriencs and learning tlie M’estern riitue of 
self-rellanoe. The struggle, we nro informed, is 
han! and .somotimes very trying, but tho Indian 
students have faced it with success. Besides the 
American Universities acconl warm welcome to 
Indian students nnd show an interest in their 
welfare. The Hindustan Association is taking 
part in the lutern.itional Congress of Students to 
l»o held at Cornell University at the end of the 
Slimmer, nnd it is projecting an organ of it.s own. 
Tlie Head-quarters are at 509, S. Marshfield 
Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. — I'unjahee. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.-An ac- 
count of <la origin nnd growth. Full text of nil the 
Prenldentia) Addrcs.efi. Several of the rresidenUal 
Addressee deal with the question of tbe employment of 
IndiaBS in the services. Over 1,100 pages Crown Fro. 
Be. 3. To Bohscribers of the 7, if. K*. 2-8. 

O, A.Natesan <ls Co . 3 Bunkurama Chetty Btrect,klidng. 
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Natal Indian Congress- 

A ineoting of tho Natal Irulian Congress was 
held at t!i6 Union Theatre, Victoria St, on AVed- 
nesilay tlie 18 inst nt.fe p.m. Sir. Cooradia prc-' 
pidcil. There ^\as rv large' attendance, the leading 
Indians and otheis Ixdng present. The chairman, 
in his introductory remarks said that, seeing that 
Immigration'^^Regu’btion Hill has jta.oseil both 
llonses of Parliatnent, it was necessary tLat ip* 
presentations should he _ made to the Iini>eml 
Government for \etoing this PiU; and he addeil 
that an np{*eal .should bo made to the Indi.tn 
Gos-einment al-o, and he conelndesl tli.at reso- 
lutions will be .submitted and hoped that the meet- 
ing 'vill pass them nnanimovisiy. 

The following resolutions weie adoplcil. 

I. That this meeting of the Natal Indian 
Congiess lespcctfuHy uigo the Iini'cml Ooscin- 
menl to exerciRe ihe piei-ogative of tho Ctx>wn for 
vetoing tho Immiginnts ■llogulation Hill n-cently 
passed hy hotli Houses of tho Union Pailianicnt 
and this meeting having regard to the piofound 
ill feeling and distiaipt caused hy the drastic pie- 
■visions of the said tnimigfnnt.s Eegulatioo Bill 
ventures to hoivi that His Majesty’s Government 
will l>e pleased to take such other steps ns may be 
deemeri neresaary for safegiui ding the rights and 
interests of Biltisli Indian subjects of the Crown. 

2. Th it in view of N>rious distress nnd «Hh- 
content pi-ev ailing among those of the Indians who 
are liable to i>ay an annual jiayraent of £Z hteilsng 
to tho 11111011 Goveinment under Actl7 of 189.% 
this meeting of the Natal Indian Congress most 
la'siiectfnlly aentures to .apfjpjil to the Union 
Govemment to introiluco a Bill at the nest l-psinnn 
of P.ulLaiiient for tlie alioUtion of the nfoiwsaid 
tas, 

3. That this meeting of the Natal Indian 
Congress rej-^ioctfidly vculnrcs to Mibmit to Iljs 
ExMllcncy the Viivroy of India and Council Uie 
profound ill-feeling nnd disronfent caused among 
the Indian community hy the pas-sing of the 
Immigrants Regul.ation Bill and the non-re]>ei,l 
of X3 Taj. on Indians and appeals to His Ejcel- 
Joney and Cournil toesrorcise their gocni offices for 
vetoing the Immigranta llegnlation Bill and also 
the ivjieal of the pei-nicious .and ruinous tax. 


Lord Ampthill'ou the South African 
Indian Question- • 

liOi-d ArapthilJ writos to the Timts from Jlilton 
Ernest ILall, Bedfoid, under date June 18. 

Sir, — I desire to c-ill nttc-iition to tho important 
nnd disquieting fact that the Immigration Bill 
which has just pawd through the Union Parlla- ' 
ment of South Afnc.a will not, even as amended, 
satisfy the British Indian community. I undei- 
stand that in their opinion it f.ails to emlioily tho 
terms of the provisional settlement of 1911 on the 
»-t(<ength of which ‘passive rcKistance’ uas sus- 
pended, terms which were duly hononreil in 
the Blit which wns unforttinately witluhnwn hist 
year. If it is re.illy tho c.ise that the provisional 
settlement has been disiegiwled and that the 
promises given to Mr, Gokhale when he made his 
piiblic*spiiito<! and highly rncoumging tour" in 
South .\fikM h-ive Iveen forgotten, the situation i^i 
jndee»l serioiie ami uBl be fiTUiglit with |)os«ll»le 
conso-iueiices of the gravei-t emlmniifcsmetit to tho 
Imperial Government. Wo must wait until tho 
mail whicli nmveson Satin day brings tho full text 
of th© Bill in its final form, but nusaiiTvliilo it i‘« 
earnestly to W 3>opeil that tlie HilJ wflj 
hubmitteil for the Royal Assent until Parlia- 
ment has had an opjiortunity of discussing tho 
Mtuatioii. I also tnist that the press will not " 
allow- the public to lemiiin in ignomtice of wluat 
has been going on In South Afriea and of its 
'bearing on the Government of Jndfa nnr? goneml- 
ly on our Imperial i el.atious. 

. 1 am your olicdient servant, 

■ AJlPTiriLL. . 


ifiwdmton fftvfw.Pfico At 8. “ brocharo."-3Ac 

^ NslMan & Co., Sunkar*n,a cS:^ry Btrcot, Madras. ■ ^ 



KIDINQ THE INDIAN OX-TO DEATH > 

[The new South Afnean tmmigratios Bill has been paaaed. The ' Tfymftaj/ ChmnicU 
nf the - Srd May ri|;ht1j rctleele the IndisD opinion when It esje that '‘the South African 
Immigration Dill niiT IfothfuIIy be desenbed *» the South African Indian ‘Squeere Oat 
Hil!.' It ie a draconian meaaitre, and the more one beeanes 'acquainted nith its provisiont, 
the nioro It repcia, « • • * The prociaioaeroIatiBS ta new iamifsration are of the nioit ' 
dra.tic charsotcr and are* obrionaly inapired by the tingle idea of completely Bhutting Indiana 
i-iit »r the t'ni'^n ' SimiiUaneouaty, Ibo principle of tbe ' eiiueeze out' it to be atrictly applied 
til the case of the domiciled, nhnie nomiMl rights, howetcr, are Wcognited.]— //iiiifi f'uitrA. 
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' The Nizum's Birthday Celehrations.. 


In ronnwtioa a til 

Then. »«» «>»“* '50 j ,l,n Kinj- 

„i, WSI'”» 2 colonel A. F. 

''"TVo - --do n -r-eli tain -hich 

„ entmet tl.o tolloirins i- 

I hintml ,l„t in U. rise ehoim 

utmost ^ fij^Ttce which he places 

in the eonnwl' «' t_.,\.ol-Mulh, nnd 
'..tight men na >nnnb 

WcndMe.Fnrhloonii *»* 

not heeonie me t" Jn pun. .ml 

■fhownmethixthe mea himself 

ptogte^lt. “Ihenriae then tor 

‘’ToTSr^p'- »■>'> '«■■ '”“”*'7“ 

^ C^thr::- " .epnneth. 
nnilet both these nro. 

„th ot jny •‘;77M.„tWnnt„n,,.«d I «™ 
more or leas ^ ,^tlon of the great M«isic 
only tofer to *0 .»n^ 

scheme, the re o jjj„hness’a generous con- 

tional , A;n„o*R women’s hospital 

tril.ntlons to Wy sncccss of 

• «n.I other pnhhe < ' • ^ nhich Ills 

_th. cWia«n'. !et« on 

■ Highness took Mch. g„tc!al tor the 

Petso-nnllj I »nnot h., 

nnniy nels oi bn nes the conC- 

shown' to me a _u5ch hare siming up het* 

-oaencean.lfrieua-h.p''l'“^^.^ 

77 


ArchlDOlogioal Eesearch ^ „ 

Ihn Begnm 7° 5“ ( „ ' Mmin, 

distinction . ot being a a. y h; 

Binldhtst India, Dm mam tope and , a 
. oi others «r. opened by O.neral ““S'" 

^811 But to be oi.tanglble bistonml , 

iboorcamtioMnill bar. 

“.mdintb.«nn.ndlin'gronndthetoI.W» 

r,s four carved gatennys eighteen feet tagU , 
Wng representation, in relict ot the pm™u, 
lives ot the BndJba, many of n-hicb have ten 
id.nt«nHb lb. scenes from thofivebun W 
nnd fifty Buddhistic tile, l-nown Mtbe Jatito 
by OnnLgbam, Ilajendn. W 

andBergeOldenberg. '‘7 .*”7 “ ' 

some' ot the finest monuments ot pre-Moslem 
India have ten destroyed by tho blahomedan 
conquerors and it U but meet that an cnligblotei 
Moslem princess shinld earn the appreciation ot 
all Indiana by the rostomtion bt the Undmsrlcs at 
the mixt tolerant faith ot all times. > / 


, Iccome-Tax in Mysore, c 
Tlie Economic Conference in Jlysoro recently 
discwawl Iho (inestion of le^ng inwme-hxx, mitl 
after hairing all sides tlie proposal was rei'om- 
mended m the , following form: The rainimnm 
taxable incorao.is Tls.' 1,000 per year at a mte of 
4 jnes per rupee till Rs. 3,000, and 6 pies on 
Urger incomes, with an abatement of Rr. 
within Rr. 2,000. If this proposal wore sancti 
'it would be nn improremfi-nt over'tlie ,ecIiemo 
' adopted in the British, Indian ■t]iRtrictR.' 'Tho 
abatement of> Es! G00'*lknr&l. oriincomeR up to 
Rs. 2,000 would f»'pefttly mpprwiatol. •' ^ . 


500 
' sanctiorieil 
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The Mysore Ecooomic Conference^ 

Tho fourth session ‘ of the Jlysore Economic 
Conference 's\as held on the 12th Juno, and was 
attended by a large number of the officials of tljo 
State and a few visitors. 

Mr. VisvesvarajTs, Dewan, the President 
of the Confotence, in oiiening the Meeting, m-ade 
the following intwlnctoiy speech : — 

SEED VOR ZCOYOMtC IMPBOVEJIEST. 

The great bulk of out i^opla are uneducated 
and ngricnlture is their chief occupation. They 
have no industries or trade, on modem lines, 
worth mentioning. No country so largely depen- 
dent ns ours on agriculture can bo said to be 
piospei-ous. The margin between the ordinary 
st.andai’d of living and de-stitution among our 
people is very narrow. At the first sight of scar- 
city which i« usually occasiono<l in this country 
by A failure of rain, the poorest of our people are 
plunged into a state of distrosa and, in a severe 
famine such as Iwppened in 1877 in Mysore, large 
niimborB of them are liable to die of stanntion. 
On account of the rapid growth of communica- 
tions, the whole world is becoming one country 
and the prioes of the necessarie‘1 of life and com- 
modities are becondng more and more uniform. 
Those people will be able to lire in health and 
comfort tliat have capacity to buy them, capadty 
derived from discipUnwl activity, trained skill and 
superior knowledge of the oifairs of the world. 
Every European country belie>es that activity, 
brains, science and thoroughness areneowwary for 
onswring a high st-anda^-d of living ; and the Cov- 
ernment and leaders of thoso countries are un- 
tiring in their efforts to equip the j'coplo with tlio 
necessity skill and energy. Such countries are 
prospering and are yearly adding to thrir stores 
of wealth. 

cOMrsRisov wnn oritiii cocxrnits. 

It will arail us little to know how much better 
wo are now tlrnn wo were twenty or tlurty years 
ago unles.s our present standards of working ami 


earning are appreciable by comparison with pro- 
grefiSive countries. I wish to repe-at here some of 
the comparative statistics to bring tho difference 
home to you, Tho figures bear repetition not 
only by me here hut from mouth'to mouth, by 
young and old, through the length and breadth 
of nia Highness’ Territories. They ought to give 
food for serious thought and rouse the mext 
sluggish temperament among us to action. Some 
of the statistics are necessarily approximate but 
they will be found to bo sufficiently accurate for 
purposes of a general comparison. Taking educa- 
tion first, out of f)7 lakhs of people in Mysore, 
only lakhs can road and write, that is, only six 
fiersons out of every 100. The corresponding 
ratio in advanced countries Is 85 to 95 persons in 
cwry 100. 

In the United States of Amorica, the expendi- 
ture incurred on education amounts to about 
Its. 14 per bead of population ; in Mysore, it is less 
tlian As. 6 per head. In the most progressive 
countrioA again, nearly one-fifth of the total 
population are at scbool. The proportion in 
Mysore is one-fiftoenth. Although we liave a 
population of nearly C millions, we have no 
Universities in M)-sore. In C.'uwda with a popu- 
lation, scarcely 25 per cent, more tlum in Mysore 
there are 20 Universities, in the United King- 
dom, thero are 20 UniverRities for a population 
oF 4.5 millions and in Germany 21 Universities 
fora popuUtion of C5 millions. 

As regards new8pa|)rT.s and periodicals, there 
is according to published statistics, ono i>aper on 
on average for every 18,799 persons in tho 
United Kingdom, one for every 4,077 persons in 
tho United States of America. In the Mysore 
State, the total number of papers and periodicals 
of oil kinds, Mveral of tliem of very little value 
is 3G, which gives one periodical *on an average 
for every l.'-.S, 482 persona. Formerly, only 5 to 
10 per cent, of the population in every country 
received what may bo termed liberal education, 
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It M-as not then considered necessaiy to give any 
training . to jiersous engaged in Agriculture, 
industries or manual Uhour. Hut tho dvilised 
countries lla^•o now diacovcrod that education is 
necessary for all inanu.il occupations and indus- 
tries, and that the higher the standard of educa- 
tion and science applied to industrial callings, the 
greater tho wealth produced. 

Tho more advanced countries accuinuUtowealtli 
by their devotion to industries and commerce, cm 
which large numbers of jieoplo are engaged. Xlie 
value of manufactured produce in the United 
lUngdom is Its. 326 per bead or about 30 times 
that proiluced in Mysore. In the United King- 
dom, .only about one-eighth of the people me 
engaged in agriculture, in Oermany one-sLcth, in 
Japan threo-fifths, wlule in Mysore, nearly three- 
fourths of the {lopulation are so dependent. In re- 
cent years, the number dependent on agriculture 
has swollen by the addition to its tanks of unskiU- 
ed artisans who lost their industries on account 
of the fierce competition with the manufactured 
piodncis of ’Western countries. The cnIcuUtod 
earning power of an average Mysorean is about 
Us. 30 per head per annum, where.is an average 
European earns about Its. 400 per bead and an 
average Englishman Us. 600 to Its. 700. 

The correct annual de.ith-rate in Mysore is, 1 
boUe\’e, about 30 per 1,000, whereas in some of 
.the most advanced countries, it is os low ns 15 to 
18. The average life of a Mysorean is estimnteit 
at 25 )'esirs, wliiie tiuit of nn Ameriaui or aEuro- 
pean is between 45 and 65 years. Tho tvmparative 
study and investigation of ipiestioiis, which we 
have begun, Quuiot fail to help in spreading sound 
ideas on oconomic subjects among tho jicojdo and 
gradually roi'eal to them causes of their interior 
position as compared with progressive countriee 
and indicate tho spheres of work in which they 
might profitably engage themselveb in future. 

Hitherto, the thinking work was left cbieSy to 


Govomment officials. In future, it will bo shared 
by both officials and non-officials. E\-entuaUy, 
tho work should bo transferred largely to non- 
oflicdals. The octiritiea connected tvith economic 
improvements should be sluii-ed both by high 
and low so that every one may be made to tliink 
and act according to his captveity and oppoitii- 
nitles and every one may take his part, to tlio 
best of his ability, in the work of tho economic 
development of the country. All persons interest- 
ed in any p.irtieiilsr industry or cxuamercial 
cjuesUon, no matter in what part of the country 
they may reside, should be made to think and 
work in unison as far as possible. When the 
great majority of tho people fall in with such a 
scheme of development, wo will be gradually 
creating wcU-informed and able men and experts 
in every branch of activity, and raising the level 
of buetuess capacity and earning ^lowcr in tho 
country. 

WORK or Tns cosfkhescb. 

The Confeience Las been started by His High* 
ness’ Government to provide facilitieu in these 
directions. Tho woik of the Confereuco is deve- 
loping gradually; but, like all such imtitutiousi 
progress must bo slow ns people bai e to be trained 
to new ide.-)s. It will bo seen from the Keports 
of the Committees Uiat the Bank scheme is now 
toldng shape, the Compulsoiy Education Bill has 
been introduced into tho Legislative Council, largo 
grants have been given for Pi-imary education, a 
Department of Indostrics and Commerce has been 
brought into existence, a few uistalUtioiib for the 
manufacturo of jaggery nud other industrial ex- 
perunents have been stilted and a substantial 
move made in connection with toiffinical and com- 
uercial education. Tiro rules of the Conferonco 
have b«n rovised to simplify and facilitate the 
work of Committees. The activities and ex- 
penditure of this Conference fall mainly under 
throe head?, it;., (1) Education, (2) Agricul- 
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ture and (3) Indubtries and Commerce. For 
the invcbtigation and piopagandist ^«lrfc to 
bo done by the Committees and the 
the eipendituro to be incurred annually will be 
less than Bs. Ij lakhs. All the other ex- 
penditure incurred will be for the actaal work 
of the tbi-eo Government Departments concomed. 

We are making provision for a large increase of 
expenditure under education but it will not be so 
large os it might be. X nniy mention that, in tlie 
neighbouring Presidency of Madias, the amount 
provided for education was Us. 45 lakhs two or 
three years ago. This year, it has been increased 
to over Es. 81 laklis. We have not been able 
hero to provide for an increase in the same 
liberal px-oportion. Hut I do hope tlmt th« 
public will make further sources of revenue 
available for pushing on educational work. 
In the Agricultural Deputment, the exi>ebditurv 
will be increased from Its. 70,000 to a little owr 
Bs, 1| lakh. Hut tlie provision is very iiuido- 
f|uato computed to the needs of the c.i»e. For 
about the same iwpuUtion, in the DominioD of 
Canada, over Ua. 30 Uklis xvorc spent in 1009-10 
through the Department of Agiiculturo to help 
‘the farmei-5 of that country. Tho expenditure 
provided for tho Department of Industries and 
Commerce b Us. 1,25,000. We hate not yet per- 
fected our arrangements for^ giving loans and 
advances to industrial and business concerns like- 
ly to profit by tliczu. The iTsourees of the 
Government aie inadc(]uate and we must thcre- 
foro look to tho co-opemUon of the people to 
supplement the cliorts of the Government to make 
provision for all tho progressive measures coniri- 
dered neceg-sary^ 

COSCLt’BIOS. 

In our Warm climato wo h-ave not got the same 
incentive to exertion and we may never be able 
tb,.?ftT)ie level of prosiwritj aKW(«tcm 
jKoj'lo, but no organised clTort oh our foit in the 
directions indicated will go unrewarded in reduc* 


ing the great distimee, cconomiedly speaking, 
which at present seperates us from them. If the 
intelligence of our people is kept undevelojHjd, 
their skill untmined, their activities unstimulated, 
the average standaids of working and living will 
ictnuin low, and the country will continue to be 
populated, as at present, by ignoiant, unskilled 
and indolent masses who, in times of scarcity or 
stress, will be unable to help themhelves. Safety, 
therefore, lies in e*lucating tlie people and equipp- 
ing them with skill and science and keeping them 
active. This b what lib Highness’ Government 
have in view in introducing the various measures 
for iinpioving tho economic elliciency of our 
|H>ople. 

The Maharaja of Bharatpur 

The Muhamj.v of Hhai-atpur b proceeding to 
Kngland next ye.ir ond w ill pruixvbly }iasb tho next 
two or three ycius »t a ]>ub)ic sdiool to toiuideto 
hb education. Ho b now about twelvo years old. 

The Late Raja of Bhioga. 

It is vvitU profouiid regret that wo luvu to 
announto the daitli fi-oin Choleiu of Baja Udai 
Ihwtab Uamyuii Singh Bahadur, C.S. I., Taluqdnr 
of Bliiaga, which melancholy event occuned on 
Tuesday last in Benares. In Ids death, wo have 
lost a gToat friend of education and benefactor.- 
Though not bivad-minded enough to rise above 
the narrow limits of caste patriotism tho BAj.! was 
o real benefactor. The Uewett Ivshatrij-a School 
at Bcnai-cs will be u living memorial of hb princely 
benefaction. To the 10 lakhs given to the School 
he would have given more but for lusxmtimely 
death. He was a particular friend of the Hagii 
I’wlKvrni Sabha of Bcnaitto which in him hae 
lost a great rupjKiiU-r. 
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INDUSTRiftL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

The Indian Sugar Industry. 

Indu xvas until (juita recent years the greatest 
sugar-prwlucing country in the ^\orIc^, says y^un»« 
•Vaj^uinr. To-iUy, however, its export h insign** 
ficjint, and it ia becoming an important market to*" 
Austrian and Gemian beet sugar. In India the** 
are about two^and-a-half million acres of laj»'l 
under cane cultiration, but this is quite iosulfi^** 
ent to meet tlio needs of the Indian people. Tb** 
undesirable fact is piindpaUy due to the ptimiU'^ 
methods ol agriculture and manulacturo sGll eja- 
ployed. IVobably by the adoption of more modcrit 
methods the present innilahle area of cultivati.''' 
would yield q\dto double the preseut output, 
defeat the competition of bis European tivulN.— 
the beet sugar>maker8 — the IndUn planter will 
have' to rapidly im] 1 ^)^o both his ag)icuUu>o 
flod hia machinery. Once the pcas.intiy of 
Indli :uv trained in moilein njetliods of oultu>« 
and n««istcd by Rtithh Qi.(Qjgers and cipi* 
talists and Indian busiiiCiK. men, they will 
undoubtedly be able to supply all the want* 
ol their countrymen and feed a great number wl 
sugar Victories with millions of tons of sugar f®*" 
tho Chinese and British markets. Ju»t a... t|w 
best sugar industry h.i5 been built up byolonS 
and ciiivful process of selection until a beet possess' 
ing the necessary percent<ige of sugar was secuivd* 
so, if it can bo sufficiently iropvovetl in quality W 
the sdeutific selection and propigation of 11*® 
finest Ci»ncs, will tho sugar cane oneo ag^n defes'^ 
its younger rival. When the beet wa.a 
studied it yieldeil ouly one and a half parts of 
su'mr for ev'ery hundred pai-ts of tho root. It no”' 
does not p«y to grow beet with less than twel<» 
p\rt< ol sugar in ewry tmndre«l. TIus Indfoi^ 
the lines up'on which tlio little will have to I*® 
fought, 


A furious fact ifg.irding the sugui-ctine is that 
it has l>eei> so iiJodificd by tliOUNinds of ynarb of 
artl/iehil cultivation that It has lost the pouer of 
rcpioducing itself in a natural mnmu-r. It no 
longer seeds, atid until some bobmists undertook 
tlio difficult woik of bringing it back to its natu- 
ral state nobody knew wluit the seed of the sugar- 
cane was like. Attempts li-avo cow been m.ide to 
grow seedlings and to produce a ueiv TOriety tliafc 
could be consfiintly improved by selecting tlio 
seeds of the best canes. As yet the seedling is a 
botanical curiosity rather than a help to the 
planter, but no doubt this is tho way in which the 
most pi ofitablo variety of tyrne will be eventually 
propagated. 

At present alt sugar-canes from a commer- 
cial plantation aiir propagated from cuttings of 
sulk containing a bud. Tho growtli of tho crop 
ia so rapid th.at it roquires s contiQuoue end 
generous supply of plant food. Yet It is only 
quite I'eccntly tL.it enne-growers have begun to 
realise the iniporUnce ol keeping the soil rich and 
fertile. Tlie must eti'ective method of testoilng 
fertility is a rotation of crops. But in any method 
the needs of the sugar-cane must bo fully met. 
On uiost plantations the canes have not received 
tile care that the beet has been given in Europe, 
and matunilly under unsuitable conditions it grows 
weak and subject to dise<ase, and will bring less 
end less profit to the planter. Modern methods 
of inigation tooTiill do much to m.tke the cultJ* 
of the sugar-cane more lucrative. The old 
pr^tive native ways of iirigating the soil were 
anything but effective, and gre.at advances will be 
made «s the people are able to piuchase modem 
tools, and devices Ajvirt froui the cost of 
irrigation, thei-e is not much difference in the 
outlay of cane and beet sugar production. 
For in both cases the gi-eater part of tho work 
of cultivation h.ia to be done by hand, llie work 
of drainage, irrigation, ploughing, hariotring, 
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dragging, rolling and planting, — the continuous, 
battlo to he waged against tropical weeds. — ^the 
many attentions requii-ed by the plant duiing 
growth, and the erentiul liara’cstitig, all demand 
a coDhidemble employment of band labour. The 
Hindu peaH.int works freely sit an exceedingly 
low wage. His geneial economic conditions are 
extremely se^ero. Hence to sliow him how to 
modernize and manage and expand lus primitive 
sugar industries js a work of great national im- 
portance. In a great many eases it would make 
all the diU'erence between well-being and slow 
btan’ation. 

Few planters can nuw-a-days nll'oid to exti'.vct 
the juice fiomtho canes they grow. A disdsion 
of labour Is necessary in order to produce a sugar 
that cm compote in the market with beet sugar. 
Except in very 1 irgc coutems it is best to disi>osc 
of the canes,to a modern factory. It is the absence 
of tliese gi-cat power factories in India tb.it 
jaita the country at a diQ3dv(int.ige. ronor- 
fill and special machinoiy is required to extract 
nil the juice from a cuie and thus make it 
equal in sugar production to Ibo liest kind of 
beet. The Hindu peasant throws away a lot of 
sugar in the partly picssed cans that foi ins the 
refuse of his primitive wooden mills. In modern 
practice the canes nro pent through as muny ns 
three mills, and the wooily fibre that remnins 
when all the juice is expiv*«cd is fed into the fur- 
naces. To ivgain the ground lost to the beet 
manufacturer the cane pi inter will have to become 
just as pcionlific a.s his riwil. Every tiling is u-sed 
up in the modern sugar industry. The leaves 
picked from the glowing canes arc employed 
either as manure or ep fuel. The refuse from the 
mill supplies the place of c&il. The steam from 
the exhaust pipe of the engine is used to bml the 
sugar juice. It is by no means of all these modero 
economies that the tropical jdanter is fighting his 
Way to victory once more. 


That sugar pl.intere aie consei-vative in adopt- 
ing now apparatus is not to be wondered at when 
wo consider that a modern plant to produce a 
little more than one ton of sugar i>er hour may - 
cost from to three lakhs, and if the machinery 
failed it would involve the loss of a crop woith 
ptobably twico as much. Most countrie.s luave 
begun at tlio beginning — gaining knowledge by 
tho light of experience, and have adopted newer 
and more improved methods, as these have been 
found to work s-itisfactorily under other but simi- 
lar conditions to their own. Up to a point this 
plan may be conceded to bo a virtue. India is not 
licking in examples of firms who have launched 
out boldly and with conspicuous success. To 
enable her to boldly take her “ place in tbe sun’* 
will (.all for more and more of the s.ime kind of 
enterjuiso in the near futui’C. . 

Co>operaU7e SocleticB. 

Mr. Henry W. Wolf, one of tho foremost autho- 
rities on cu-oi}cmtive credit of the present day 
writes in the Keoiwmie that, “ lly tho light of the 
n-stonishingly brillunt success of co-ojici'ative 
credit in India, even among backward aboriginal 
tribes cobtnictod with the failure of iionco-opcru- 
tion in Egypt, one may be truly thankful tliat tho 
Imlf-formed intention of the Indian Government 
indulged in a few ye.-\rB ago, to transplant tho 
Egyptian method into India, was not caiiied out. 


BWAMI VIVBKAHANDA. Thi. is • leagthy .cd 
Interesting sketch of the life sod Usehlngs of this eminent 
Indian saint, with copioua extrocU from his speeches 
and wntiflgs, H'lfA n portrait. As. 4. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 
—By The Ansgonka Ilharmapala. Price As. 12. To 
Enbsonbert As, B. ' ■ ' , 

HESSEN HALS OP mNDUISM-A Bj-poiLa b, 
repn.Q.US.. Uiedu.. P„c„ A., 6 .'Ti. Bub.cnber. A.. 8. 

O.A, N.te..n i Co . Sunkur.m.Ch.tt, StrMt, Mbdf... 
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Japanese Silk in India. 

At a meeting ot the J»p>n Silk Merehant, 
A»ocklion,h«ia nt the Yotohnma SocM Clnb, 

Mr. Nome, «pert of the Depertment of Agm- 
coltnte «n.l Commerce, delivered n speech ron- 
cerning the silt hneineee in India, Bn stnto.l 
that in India, notably in Borma, Ilomh.y and 
Oalcntta, puro silk, silk and cotton ml.d, and .silt 
andOaa mi.aed is being pnjncod, bnt with tho 
erceptlon ol five factories, the enterprisn .a be.ng 
rarrlcl on on a small scale and rvith hand-looma. 

The prodncts eahibit mnch brilliancy, bnlbomnea, 

U doll, owing to tho prcasum of foreign prodncts 
especially Japanese. The reasons why the local 
industry is hampered are as follows ;-(t) U can- 
not compote with Japanese products on ac»unt 
of price 1 (3) raw nalerial is not produced to a 
sumciently largo eatent in India ; and 
tabrics, which can only with difficnlty bo drstm- 
gnished from silk toaliles, are imporlod from 
England. Ths total vain, ot the import ot ioto.gn 
silk, into India!., aceording to latest statutres 

Y 18,000,000, of which matorld vainrf at 

Y 8 000,000 is from Japan, Y 2,100,00 rom 
China and tho rest from European conntnes^ 
One-tlainl of the total imports to In.lla oonsi.t. of 

good, from Japan, whiloono-third of thoJapancse 

goods are silk fabrics. 

Silk tabrics arc songbt after by all of 

Indians, but the dom-and lev them does not reach 
» great amount owing to the low sland-ard of hy- 

i„» Japan, being afforded great convenience rn 

...Ltaining any ehango of taste in indi. .l.s ob- 
.rionslhat hereaport 0”^' 

increase 1! snilable goods are desiaatchoil. IV.th 
. view to manufacturing low priced gooils, it ts 
.ffriwibi. tense tamiato, pmsed »'kjam- ^ 
artificial silk to make them appear «' ^ne ^ 
nod susmgth, otherwise it rt apprehended Urat 
■ Japanum gemis may be benfn by silk saU™ »»! 

otL silk fabric, ntChto. 

gestrdthe necessity ot improving the method ot 


carrying out transsaction®, inasra>ich as the cowpo- 
tiUon* prorailins between Jflp.»neso merchants 
CAUcos Indian traders sorao anxiety as to the 
d\nger of engaging in trans-actions in Japane.so 
goods. So acute ha-s this become that the Indians 
now contemplate tho formation of guilds to pre- 
vent I 0 S.SCS from transactions in Japanese goods. 

Industrial Censusiin India. 

A Resolution of tho Government of Ikngal on 
the Report of the Census of Bengal, Bihar and 
Oris«i, and Sikkim, 1011, appem-s in a recent is.suo 
of tho Cedeutla Gazelta. Referring to the Industrial 
Census the Resolution says Extremely inter- 
esting rosnlt-s were obtained from an industrial 
census held concurrently with the general census, 
For mills, mines, etc., employing orer 20 persons, 
a special schedule wn« prescribed and this was 
filled in by tlie owners or managers themselves. 
The total tiumber of such conceima was found to 
be 1,400. employing over 600,000 persons, one- 
thinl of whom find employment in jute mills, and 
nearly another third on tea plantations. The great 
indiLstria! centres are the districts of Calcutta, 
Howrah, llooghly, and the 24-Parganas, where 
two-thirds of tho industrial undertakings of the 
province are concentrated. Of the various indus- 
tries, Indians oa R practioally all the bra.sa foun- 
dries, oil mills, rice mills, timber yards, brick works, 
etc., while Europeivns enjoy an absolute monopoly 
of the jute mills, predominate in the tea ganlens 
and machinery and engineering works. A notice- 
able feature in this councction is the Large and 
steadily growing predominance of extra-provincial 
labour in these industrial centres. ,^The Bengali ls 
in a minority in nearly all, and most markedly in 
tho jute mills. 


•od writings of Dadsbhsi on the question of the employ- 
nent of Indians in the sernee*. With a portmiL Pti<» 


nent of Indians in toe sernee*. iv itn a porir»i t 1 
Us. 2. To Siibscribers of the” Indian Review. Re. l-«. 


* Q.A Kstesan & Co., Sunkursma Cbetty Street, Sladras. 
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Fertility Problem in India. 

Mr. A. A. Sleggitt, Agriciiltumi Chemist to 
the Government of Bengal, in the cour«eo( alettcr 
to Mr. Satyn Saran Sinlia, b.s.a. (Ill), m. a. 
B.A., ob«erves: — 

You are quite right in faying that the 
material problem of India (as indeed of all 
countries) is to maintain the fertility of the soil. 
I quite agree with you that foiI*bailding is 
urgently needed over many parts of India. I 
have very strong views as to how this shall be 
made pos-sible rtwI have been consistently advoent- 
ing the same for some time past. 

The problem of the maintenance of soil 
fertility in India is made the moi e dilTicult by 
tlie habits and caste prejudices of the people in 
many inatances. Not only do caste considerations 
prevent the use of human excreta, but even In tlie 
cftse of cow^diing against which there is no ca.st© 
prejudice, tremendous waste is allowed to go on 
in collecting and storing, and again very much is 
burnt and so lost to the soil. Tlien, again, I 
suppose you as a Hindu would not uso Isjn© meal, 
and yet it m an extremely tnluable manuroon 
the old alluvial acid soils of Bengal and there 
are largo araiUblo supplies in India. 

The people of China and Japan have long ago 
fettled tile problem of how to maintain soil 
fertility at a high level and to feed countless mil- 
lions of people and it is only by the scnipnlons 
care and use, often at infinite Lalwur, of nil forms 
of waste matter tJiat they arc nWe to do it. 

1 hope I h.ave said enough to prove to you th-at 
the remtsly for the state of things you complun 
in your letter to me, lic.s very largely in joiir 
own hands, Wc ns an agricullUTal^ DepoTtment 
m.sy Labour and strive haul ; but we are constant- 
ly running up against the briclc-wslU of caste 
prejudice, consen-atism, indolence and vnuitefalness 
which combine (n many cases to frustate tmr 


best effort®. It remainB for the intell^ent and 
educated sections of the people of India to assist 
us in our efforts and try to dispel the common 
idea current amongst large sections of the culti* 
rating cK^sea th.at in our effortfi to assist them wo 
nro only the precursor of inci’ensed taxation oto. 

How to Aid AgriciiUare- 

A conference was held recently at the ' 
Agricultuml Institute at Rome which was atten- 
ded by about a hundred delegates specially sent 
over from the United Stetes to disenas the qnes- 
jon of establishing land credit banks, n question 
wlrich is attracting much attention in America and 
is considered vital to the prosperity of countries 
which like England and America, have not 
yet adopted these institutions, Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, the United States Ambissador 
in Paris, who is also president of the New 
York Cankers’ Aasociation, lias for several 
years been working Imrd at this idea, in which he 
Kod succeeded in interesting Mr. Taft. The result 
was tlmt nil United States’ AmbossadorB abroad 
were instructed to examine the working of eo-oper- 
alive credit and land credit banks in the countries 
to which they were accredited, anil out of the 
result Mr. Herrick drew up a report of which 
an nnpreooJented number of copies, for a Oo\-em- 
raent paper, hare 'been asked for and distributed. 
It only requires any body to road this interesting 
easay on the economical position of the farmer to 
understand the enormous advantages to he reapc»l 
from rendering a land mortgage “fluid” — an in- 
vention of the German Land-schaften, Nothin" 
like the German system has Ijocn attempted in 
America or England, though a Ixiginning lias 
been made in Canada. There can be no 
doubt that as soon as the subject is veritiUtetl 
in EngVand it will arouse ns much curiosity and 
os deep interest as tliat which be sent over n 
hundred delegates from America to evolve a 
practical means of j.utting Mr. Herrick’s theories 
into practice, 
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ME I5UU SOCIETY lOE EOVCiYlOY. 

“ Tlio IndU Society tor the Ih-omotion ol Blom- 
fion" U the mine ot » society just tomcd for 
orolecting the educotioosi interests ot Indi.n 
students in tl.e United Kingdom. Its objects «» 
delined to be "the removnl ot sncl, difficoltie. os 
msy esist by rerresenting the grievsnr^. ot Indno. 
student., to edncolionsl ond other nnlhonbes .ml 
lending men, ,nd by keeping tl.e pre«, nnd pnb he 
intormbl ot the existing ditiienltie, nod the 
endenvours mmie to renioro them." All oho.™ 
either Indians or ore in s,mr..tl,y nitl, tbeo. 

b, eligible tor membership. It m tntended thnt 

Uie members of Uie msnsgiug committee represent 
the foculties ot !,», medicine, ongineenng, end 
commerre or indostry. Mr. J. M. r.«kh m the 
Tresident of the Society. 

A ItEW HMTOHY Of ISDIA. 
a'he Oztonl University is compiling o history 

„1 IndU in t.el«e part, ot «hi.h two ,.rU n.U 
be devoted to Bengsl. The Vioendm Re^.Kh 
Society ot So.thern llengJ have Ken »ked to 

write thefce two rarts. 

TOE lATB an. D. t. WOY. 

We .egret to announce the death of Hr. U L. 
Key, the Bengali I«et and dramatmt, wh.d, 
"Imholy event took pUc. at h» 
residence on Satmai.iy last- 
™lm.t. ot Cire«»»ter and a member ot tl.e p.^ 
Sal executive service, hot it was mm. a, a 
d„..n.ti.t and l.umonrlst that he e.t.bh.he.1 a 
„ido lepnUtien. lie eccopied a very logh rank 
.rnong the Bengal, dramatists ol the 
Td 1 n.a.ioo.1 songs wera his best prodmt..- 
0.0 ol these ... interdicted by the Oeramme^k 
Key wasot an amiabi, disposition and ^s 

"rymlilkolbythese ,1.0 know him. He^er 

our hearty condol.nco to lh...bcrca.«l tmniiy. 


allTEU MVEDITA. 

A volomo ol csiaya and sketclie, by the Lite 
Mma Margarat Kohle (Sister Nivedita) ndll ho 
published immdiately by Messra. toigmans 
trader Hio title ol “Studies trom an B.sleni 
Home." They include chapters on Hindu life in 
Calcutta, a seiies ot studies ot the piiocipal festi- 
vals ol the Indian s.acied year, an account ot tl.e 
pilg.iun.go to Kedaniath, nnd a .lose, iptioo ot a 
vd.it to E-istoni Bengal during a season ol tamino 
and good. Mr. S. K. lUtclUTo has written a 
memorial intrcinction to the volome, ond tributes 
to Ih. work ond i»rsom.lity ot Sister Nived.h. 
ara included from Mr. Hnbindrannth logon., 
rratm»or Patrick Grides, Mr. H. W. Xovin«.n, 
and Hr. T. K. Cheyno ot Oxloi-d. 

can UTEIUMRE ilB TxroirT ? 

Sir Arthur Qulller-Oonch, in giring his in- 
aagiiral lecture as King 13d».rd VII Piuteisor ot 
Enali'h Literature in the Univeraity of Cambridge 
admitted that thera lu.kri in the puhlio mind a 
doubt whether English Uterat.iro could bo taught 
iu the way th..t other achool subjects ore taught. 
But he went on to give it as hia opinion that the 
.tody ot English literature could be promoted io 
^ung minds by an elder one, ond that their rail 
could bo piranoteO, their taste directed, and their 
vision quickened. It wo m.ay .nminarmo very 
briefly the rest of the lectinu we may ray that Sir 
Arthur raged the necessity of studying the 
masterpieces with minds intent on finding out 
jimt Wluat the outhor moai.t, and tkit commeuta- 
tors idionid not ho allowed to obscure the direct 
rision of the author. Ho mndo some severe . 
allusim,. to the "emilos, slrram ot little school 
hooks, oil upside dual, and wreng troni heginniiig 
to eiui." The difficulty is, of coiiise, well known 
and alwaya present. The teacher docs not ted 
that he is doing his work raileas ho is explaining 
all the lime, and the pupils have no chance ol 
atiidying the niitlior. — Extract. 
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EXOLlSn WITH BUflMAN BOY6. 

A iiiiivemil coiupl.»int of the inability ot Kw- 
mese bchool-boys to speai EnglLsli \vith ea^e and 
lluency meets mo on my daily walk, feaj-s a Bnr- 
mose con-e5i>onclent to a contemporary. The Edu- 
cational Department has already clianged the old 
syhtem of teaching for a new one, — the teaching 
of colloquial English in the lower classes. It is 
successful to some extent in those chtsses only, 
b\it the higher-cla'is boys are prone to b{>cak Bur- 
lueso if nothing persuades or compels them to 
use English; and so they, >vhen nn occasion oH’ws 
itself for displaying their ability to speak English, 
stand like tailor's models This is veiy jegictU- 
ble indcetl. 

IMl'EBIAL TUACIUKO UXnEKSITV. 

Eomo very eIal>omto and detinito projio'^K uic 
being put forwanl in NTirious quartets for the 
estivhUahuiontot a tiswlving university in ljo»\do» 
todeid mainly with Colonul and Iiupciiul subject*. 
The sebemo, wliicb may piohibly I* considered by 
the 'London Uiuversity, includes a pmcticul and a 
theoretical side. On tho pnicticnl side it H sag- 
gcstcti llitt the following subjects should bo 
included: — ^IT-opical Jjygiene and samtatioii, 
agriculture, the study of all trojiical jiiodiicts, 
foiestry, commerce and the consoraation and 
development of Ti.atunil tesourees. On the theoie^ti- 
cal side there would be Colonlil history. Colonial 
1 \w, coinmewial Uw, the ethnology of the Empiiv 
the various oroeds of the Empire, geogiaphy and 
climatology, the question ot coloureil races and 
their position,' Statistics end Colonial finance and 
Colonial literature. It v. clear tlwt the founda- 
tion of those aarioiis sohooU would co>.t a very 
Urge sum, and one of the .apjwrent difficulties is 
tho problem oi asjimiLating the scheme t« the 
pxistinc ITniversity of l^judoii. As that ho.ly, 
how*'\-er, is haring its constitution oaerhanlotl the 
hour is not unpropitious, ' . 


MOIUL ISSTIlUtTlOS. 

The llon’ble Mr. Claude llill piesideil at the 
Monti Instruction League ; Mr. F. J. Gould of the 
licagueis specially engaged by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to give a series of lectures. In the courso 
of an address Mr. Hill said :• — ‘ To the truly gift- 
ed teacher it is possible to etolve for his pupiU 
(as I once heard it expressed) a moral lesson out 
of the equality of tho angles at the hise of an 
isosceles triangle. So long a-s the average teaclier 
remains, ns at piesent hardly conscious of tho 
virtue of knowing why it is an advantage to leam 
the Ijaie fact of the oijuality of the angles, leav- 
ing aside nil iiioiul deductions, there is a very 
urgent necessity for the direct teaching of certain 
mural ti-uUts. It is, of courae, tho c-iso that every 
lesson, on tveiy subject, olVers oj>enings to thu 
tcachei for tho inculoatioii of tiieso ; but looking 
iMck to my own bu>liood, I Imrilly i'ucoll<>ct one 
master who took aJvanUgc.of tliesooponingii, and 
it Was ut the clu's for religious knowledge niiiinly 
that mural principles wwo expounded." 

AX IMUAX TB\riL>. MUBIAT IX KNOJwVNl). 

Mr. I). t}.id«-ivan, lui Inilian student now in 
England, li.»s t-iken the Degivo of lUdiclor of 
Technical Scienco in ap|)lied Chemistry including 
bleaching, d>afing, printing and finislung of textile 
fabrics in 2 ye.irs instead of 3. The courao of 
Jiistmction at the School of Tetlmology luwl also 
entitled him to the Associateshiji of iho School. 
During the Clnl jtar he had been taking luhsiiml 
courses in weaving and spinning to suit Indlm 
conditions and has nl-o ls?en doing siieiial if^eaich 
work on Turkey Ue,l dyeing on uu industrial' 


scale. He has also Ukti t.akr-n into a dye- 

works; wheie war;*, and hanks ai-e blcaclmd 
dyed Slid sire.1 for a vriy kige number of 
ehiie firms which are engaged in the coloi wl goo-ls 
trade. Ills exi-nencc ill this last place has^^n 
wo arc told, ims-t v.alaHbJo in enabling him to 
study the orgams-ation of a J irge dyihonse tjw. 
»l«..r,™ lri„6tl,e„„|y i„ 
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COXSOLID.<TIOV OP INDUS RXVCrMKXTS 

Sl(.i» m .mv lioing toUii bj ibo Scretoy ol 
Slato lor Indbi in Ooniicil, n->j < tlie Tima, to pro- 
pose to ItirlKment o consolMotion of the ennet- 

ments rehting to the (Invcn.nient ot India, Tire 
„ee.Uorsnel.«...soliaatior.has long been r^arj- 

nise.1, and Sir Conrtenay Ilbert, in the p.et«e to 
the Irst edition ot ‘The (lovernmenl o! Ii.dm 
(1907) observes that tint Government hasponem 
derivmi Irom and iimiled by Art, of Parliament. 

At every torn it mn., the rbk ol diseover.ng that 

ithasnnnittinSl7t»«'»ir<'“«<>''™ 

imposed on the exetvise of its authonty. Sir 

Courtenay Ilbert points out tll.t here the diHirul. 

ly ol threading the mate ot Indian statutes is 

mitigated by the continuity ot adaiinistraUvo 

tradition, but in India theie is no similar ~ntinn. 

Ity and the task ot misconaltning administmtlse 
law or overlooking some important restriction on 
admlntstratire powers is osceptionally great. The 

nnestionot consolidation is tar trom new, tor in 

1873 the late Duke ot Argyll, then Secretsry ot 
State, «»t to the Government ot Indm the long 
dratl ot a IMl lor the purpose. Soon alter Indl. 

entered upon the troubled period ol the Afghan 
VYarandth. great l.min. in the ““‘I', ""j' 

Hill was not snbmitled to Parliament. It rth the 
help ol Sir 0.urt..ay Ilbert, Sir John M Mam 

fherson and Mr. F. G. Wigley, We 
■the llengal Leglslalire Conned are cngagoil at 
India omcein lb. preparation ot a mi^sore rn- 
tendml not to make substantial change, m theta 
hnt to rid the statute l«ok of its eontn.ron ^d 

obsolete rh,a.«ologr in reterence to India. Th 

opportunity may be taken to el7«-t am^dmenta^ 

.mall point., in wbieh eaUting piov.-mn, ta m- 

^rtt ana nn«uit«\ to modern conditions. 

z'S- » r.*'' r 

antnmn and there is, ot course, no P™1^ *" 
intalnrtion of a Hill during the ,meae»t,ses,.on. 


NATIVE STATES 'AT LAW. 

A question of great legal and constitutional im- 
portanco -o frequently i-aised by Native States m 
respect of Uml ami boundary disputes ba« been 
Fettled by the Oo^ eminent of Madras. 

Tliero’bas been ft long standing depute between 
the 'I'mmneoi-e and the Cochin Durbars over 
certain Linds which the former el.umed ns pait of 
the endowment for the midday service of the 
Penimanam temple and which are situated in tho 
Cochin territory. On the Trnvancore Durbar 
p«s.sing for ftrbitnition the Cochin Durhir pointed ’ 
out th.at it was n question for the Municipal 
Courts of Cochin to adjudicate upon, but as the 
Tmvnncoi-e Oovemment insisted on Arbitration, 
the matter was referred to the MadnwOoveni- 
ment, wher^ decision has now been commnnicateil 
thioiigh the British Desident. The latter, in his 
letter, sap that the British Government having 

con-sidered the matter in all its bearings and having 

gjien their best attention to the arguments of both 
the Diirbani, Hi* Excellency the Govemor-in- 
Council Las arrive.! at the conclusion that the 
question of the Land in dispute forming part of 
the vilLige of Pallipuram cannot b© considered to 
be ft etting subject for arbitration and that the 
British Government, in pursuance of their policy 
explained in the Government Order of Bth October, 
1907, have decided that no question of dispute of 
boundary or contested sovereignty could any 
longer bo raised, the matter having been deciJled 
by tlio arbitration of 1880-1B82, and also that 
tho present dispute must bo i-egarded as one for 
the' decision in tho Municipal Courts of Cochin in 
accordance with the prorisions of the regulation 
dealing with such matters. 


A nicu counT for behar. 

Tho Domlaif Chnmide hears that the scheinc 
for tho creation of a High Court for Behar Los 
been eeen sent Home, and it is understood that 
its constitution will be ou the hues of the Allaha- 
bad High Court and the scale of salaries will bo 
tho same as enjoyeit- by tho Chief Justice and 
Puisno Judges of AlLihabail. 



World’s Doctors’ Coxference. 

A new section has been added to the great 
International Congi-ess of Sledicine, which 5s to 
meet in London a few months hence after an 
interval of 32 years. 

Twenty-two .sections will Iw entirely given wp 
to the latest discoveries of medical science, when 
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new cases eveiy year in London, and one hnndred 
and tlurty thousand in the LTnited Kingdom. 
Tlie appeal emphasises the danger to innocent 
people and declares that the experience of the 
Army Metlical Crops during the last few years 
has shown that an enormous reduction of venei'e.al 
disease can be pioduced by systematic effoi-ts; 
hut, ov-gAivized eSbrt, it says, is impracticable 
until the public conscience is aroused. 

Medical Collrqe For Wouex At Delhi 


the world’s specialists, to the number of some Lady ILardinge’s scheme for the estnhlishment 
7,000, will comp.sr6 note.s on their diseoYcries and of a medical college for women and nursing insti- 
exp^ricnces in the treatment of diseases, alnle the tute at Delhi h.ishcen veiy'geneiously- snppoi-ted 
new seetiou — XXIU, — will conccin itself hy the Ruling Cliicfs of India. The contributoi-s 


wholly with the history of medicine from the far- 
off times of Hippocrates down to the Inst illness 
of Napoleon Huomparte. 

Dr. Noiinan Mooi-e is tlie president of this 
section, and tiie arrangements include papeia on 
Surgical Instninienta of Antiquity, Leprosy in 
the Middle Ages, Disease Among Ancient 
Kgypti.ans, d-c. 

Taking all the sections there mo about 800 or 
900 organisers at woik. The Oovemmentsof 
the follow ing countries are expected to he ro- 


tnclnde the Maharnjv of Jaipur, Ra. 3,00,000; 
the Maharaja Scindin of Gwalior, Rs. 2,00,000; 
the Maharaja of Patiala, Ra. 1,113,000; the Nisani 
of Hyderabad, Mabaiaja of Kotah, Maharaja ol 
Divrbhanp, tbo Oaekwar of Raroda, the MaLamja 
of Udaipur, the Mnliamni of lliitwa, the Malm- 
raja of Jodhpur, eacli Rs. 100,000. The Ifalm- 
rajsh of Kashmir gives annually lU. 3, COO or 
the equiralont of a hkh. Tlio Mnliamjn Holkar 
of Indoro has given Rs. .'50,000, the Regutn of 
Rbopal Rfl. 30,000, and miscellaneous donations 


piYsentcd at the congress ; — 


amount to abnutalakh. 


Berm.ny i S»iterki,.l 

Japan \ Anstrm-llungaTy ^ „ , 

Ru^sLa Uclgium Dr. \\ ickliffoe Rose wlio is m clinrgo of the 

Swetlen j Norw.ay AnieroLa or Uookwonn Depirtment of the Rocke- 

Amencn Turkey Foundation Is proceeding to England 

Demnavk ( Spain shortly to make plans for widening iiis invesUga- 

1‘ortugnl > Persia tion. 

' Greece. will also go to India to co-oiicrate with 

Tliellritkl, nominioTi*o.trTO,nni l«rerre- tire llriUsh pI.jficLn,. .ta.ljing hooki.orin Irero 

renlrf officully for the tot tinre, „[ u,. Kirereo of tire Itoctflelk-r ISrarf to 

To Combat Vexeiie-vl Disease. make a scientific study of this disoftse thi-oiighout 

Newspapers publu-h an appeal signed ly thirty the world, 
l&vling medical men for a Royal CommlsMOn It is believed that the industrial efficiency of 

to investigate and recommend steps to combat India alone might ho improved CO per cent if the 
venereal diso.ase, in connection with v^ldchUvere now^'a investigations couU lead to the subduing 
has alwayh been a conspiracy of silence and of the of IrtJokworm. 
worst forms ct which there m-e forty thousaml 
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SCIENCE. 

A SO\'EI. TWMWAV IVVENTION, 

Jlr. Lceming, of EngUntl, h^s jn<vt 

ftn ingenious invention to ^o nway with 
the tobacco smoko nxiisanco on the tops of crowtl- 
cl electric tram-cars. It consists of i\ toversible 
telescopic tube w)jich runs beneath tbo rover of 
the ear from which it is suspended. As the tram 
journeys along, a draught is created through the 
tube.s which ventilates the closed top of tho car, 
and removes tho fumes created hy tho |vissongers* 
smoking. It is now Iwing tested on ono of the 
Salford Corporation Tram C.»rs. The position of 
tho tube is reversed when tho car begins its return 
journey. 

»ATlVT.LU)ra SOMEHS.\CLT !V THE Atit 

An occurrenca which seems incredible, but 
which is voucheii for hy three prominent Frencli 
officers. This is notiiing more or teas than a 
somersault in tlio air which befell Cipt Aubry, 
when dying a Depettiitsiun for tho purpose of 
effecting n reconnai'Srtnco over tho region of 
Villurupt. “ I 1 V .18 returning after a •‘)./-jniniJt6 
flight,” the Captsiii assure-s ils, “ faring a wind 
of .about twenty-two miles per hour. My alti- 
tude was about 2,500 feet. At tho moment of 
descent a series of violent gusts struck the machine 
and on trottling down nn<l switching off, I was 
obliged to dive in or to make the controls effective. 
As I dipped the nose of the machine, a couple of 
quick stireesstvc gust* struck the top of the main 
planes and placed iu a s'ertical itositJoo. While 
endeavouring to manipulate tho elevator, I found 
the machine had taken me in n perfectly vertical 
chute to less th.an 1,500 feet. It here adopted a hori- 
lontal attitude upside down and proceeded to effect 
a t-ul-first vol plane." Somehow the fnlot retain- 
ctl his seat. Continuing, ho My«, “ Tho machine 
then gradually took up the vertical position again, 
describing ft gigantic ‘S’ while doing so. Flat- 
tening out, I flow to a spot about two inilea 
distance,”— 5Wej«* Si/iings, 


SrHAKISO ELECTRIC ARCS. 

Kiough tho spaalcing electric arc lias been known 
many yenm, K. Ort and J. Ridger, two Germ.aas, 
haiaijust mtds use of/tmetalflUtaentincande- 
scanfc lamp as ft telephone receiver. A100-c.an<lle 
0«nim Lamp «'a.s placed, with a self-induction coil, 
ina 120-»’olt direct-current circuit, and across its 
two terminals was shunted tho secondary of a 
tclophone transformer, tho primary connecting 
with ft stomgo Inttei-y and a powerful njicjophone. 
The lamp i-oprodiicod words spoken into the mi- 
crophone. It is supposeil that the telephone 
current varied the heat of the ilUment, and that 
the resulting expansion nnd contraction of tho 
bulb transmits the vibration to the outer air. 
rnizEs roft xiedicai, DiscoyEjii&s. 

The c uni'ig Intern itional Congress of Jledicine | 
to bo hel<i in London next summer, In the seven- 
teeth of the furies. It ha« been wWoly AnnouRoed 
and Advertise), and there is every reason to hope , 
that it will be entirely suecftssfijl. It may not bo 
w wril-fcno vn that three valuable priceo are award- 
wl at each Omgresa known respectively as tlie 
prize of Moscow, the prize of Paris, and the prizo 
of Ilnngary. The first is of five thousand franca 
in value, nnd is awnrded for the best work in 
medicine or hygiene, or for eminent services ren- 
dere<l tosuflbring humanity. The second is worth 
tour thousand ftnncs, and will bo given to a single 
indivtdu-al for a discovery or a scries of original- 
researches, not more than ten years old .and be.ar- 
ing on meiiicine, surgery, obstetrics, anatomy, or 
biology. The thinl amounts to three thou.s.and 
crowaandgoes to any work in any medical science 
w{i{c}i has appe.ared since the Last Congress but 
one.— 
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POLITICAL. 


COLONISATION ASU COLOI'B-COALITION. 

To many men Vilio aio only too gl»d to 

^ee their resiicctivo countries owning l.ugo nml 
prospei'ous colonies, the only idea that looks na- 
tursil with ivganl to the colometl native i'* the one 
coutiincl in the following imitKly of Kipling; 

" AVh.vt is the ^Vh^te ^^nn'8 bunlen ? 

To ni.ike the Black Sian work— 

To put the nigger, at a very low figgei, 

To the job that the white men shirk.” 

They are not prepared for anything that will 
bring the white and the black nearer and disturb 
their reUtivo jiositions. . Vet human natmo is 
not all forcontUct. ^*ot unoften does it coin© 
into friendly conbK-t with the humble and tho 
lowly. But it api>ears that men in authority in 
bonie colouiriiig couutrie.s svill have none of «t. 
Recently, when a resolution in favour of granting 
validity to inter*rncial raairiagcs in Ccriu.«u 
Colonics was being dUcussosI lu the CeiiiMn 
lleichslag, tlio Seci-etary of State for the Colonies 

himself is reporteil to liave eAcUimed . “Do*® 

send our sons abi-oad that they may bring borne a 

, black daughter-in-law or do wo send our white 
gills to the Colonies that they m ly nany Hot- 
tentote or Heiwos?” AVe cm enter into tbo 
feeUn- of the white father. But he roust know 
that he cannot send his son-s and daugbtere to 
exploit and nde the lauds of coloured people and 
yet not allow them to come into friendly cont.et 
‘ with them. He «.nnot do both. A bl.iek woman’s 
.tuimnstho «»•'■><>' - -Mte-t. 

„ay a. « S.tional Litol put ,t, toJ i-p-o 

ultotdjlo look .»l»o 

emol All lhe» dire thins- reoy InTP™. 

they .re ot <.hito me.,', own .eeking. But .ree 
' they civili..d men .»d Chri.ti.n. .» .ny 

i.».ir.e.l mtw 

b'nt y. ChrUt™ modem. l»m 

pone. — Hxtract. 


TUB niSDOM OF TUB rtorLE. 

Dr. Woodiow Wilson siys; — When I lookback 
ou tho pi'ocesses of history, when I survey the 
genesis of Americsi, I sec tliis written over every 
p.ige: That the nations are i enow ed fi-om the 
bottom, not fi-om tho toi> ; that the genius wliich 
spiings up from the ranks of unknown men is 
tlie genius which lenewa tho youth and encicy of 
Uie people. Kverything 1 know about histoiy, every 
bitofeiperienceand observ.itionthat has contribu- 
tc«l to tuy thought, 1ms confirmeil me in the convic- 
tion that the real wisdom of human life is com- 
|iouiidcd out of the experiences of ordinary men. 
Tbc utility, the vitality, tho fruitige of life docs 
not come from the top to the bottom ; it comes, 
like the natural giowth of a great tice, from the 
soil uptbiough the tjunk into tho brnnehes to 
tlie foliage and the fruit. 

I’oLicB Toktuke in Isuia 
Til© y<Uion writes ivs follows on the subject 
of police toi lures in India: — 

Wilb all it* professions of concern, tho (ioverD* 
roent of India is appirently unable to suppresa 
tho Use of toitmo by its i>olice. There have been, 
we believe, no fewer than fifty-seven known and 
discovered ca<es of torture toeAtnict confession in 
the jvist live ycai-s, and in one year eight prisoners 
died under torture. Tho latest instance, the sub- 
ject of questions on Wednesdoy, occurred at 
Poona, whei-e jwlicomen were convicted of tortur- 
ing three peasants to obtain n confession of i-obb- 
ery. Hr. Montigu’s nnswereniuneratcd various 
steps which have been taken to suppress the pri- 
mitive biirbaiity, but he Imd no assurance to offer 
th.vt the one eflective refoiin will be adopted. 
Confessions must be m-adc inadmi-sible as evid- 
ence. Until this is clone, there c.in be no security 
that it police, tiained in thc.'e methods, will cease 
to practise them upon ignoiant piisouers who 
probably regard them almost as a noiuial item in 
their misfortunes. Here is an elementary and 
easily remediable cruelty vc hose removal comes 
even more directly within our Imperial duties 
than anything in the Putuni.ayo region. The delay 
is hard to explain and impossible to defend, 
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GdNERAL. 

ELEVATIOX or THE DErilESSEO CLASSES. 

A Cot liiti jiviter liiings to light ,t!ie .hoUlnig of 
n Conference recently in the cajiital of the State 
to concert measures fur uplifting the Puliyju. who 
number about a quarter of n million and who 
occupy n very low position in socieby. The Con- 
ference was evidently oiganised by Cluistian 
pliiUntliropists and about 2,000 Pnliyas aie aaid 
to have been piesent there. A memorial to tlie 
Government signed hy 700 of them is Kiid to h.uc 
been drawn up, asking the Prime Minister to let 
this class use the public ru.ads and thorough-hues 
freely and admit theii children into Goveinnient 
schools. It is likely that sep-uatu schools will be 
staited for the cduoition of the people and jor- 
minion given them to use Imzaais and other im- 
iwiiant roads e-xcepting those wlieie high class 
people live. 

THE IVDIAX riNAXCE COMMfSSIO.S. 

Wo published recently a telogium fiom Madra-s 
btatiug that ilr. Vidyas.vgar PsiiJya, Seci-eUvy of 
the Indian Hunk, Limited, was uotuinated by the 
South Indian Cliatnbcr of Couimeico to give 
evidence on their behalf bofoi-e the Uoyal Commis- 
sion on Indian nuance and Cuiiency'. Subse- 
quent to the Kesolution passed by tho CLamber 
Mr. Pandya received a tolegr.ini from tbeGovein- 
inentoi Madras informing him that the Royal 
Commission invited him to attend in London to 
give evidence. It is undei-stood th.at Jlr. Pandya 
will not be able to appear before the Coiiiniission 
in August but will make it convenient to be pre- 
sent in Loudon for examination after the l.lth 
October. Ml. Piiudya is a Punjabi and owes his 
training and poMtion in life to Mr, UaiUshen 
Lai, wlio is justly regsulej u, the is, , tain „f 
industries ill this I'min™. \Vu niu gl.i J tl.nt hi, 
merits h.m been ngpreckted and Hint holm been 
iniited to give eriileni-o l»lli hj tho ro„, 

mission nnd hy tho South Indinn CIuimher_ 

Xribtinc. 


THE AllYAMSATIOX OF EGYPT. 

The Theoaophisl for July of this year contiuns 
a schoLirly’ contribution by R. U. ]_). H. on the 
Aryanis-ition of Egypt — a theme dealt with 
in .1 book entitled the ‘ Egyptian Oasis’ by Mr. II. ' 
Ileadnall of the Survey l)ep.irtment of Egypt. 

West of Tliebes, at a distance of not less Umn 
100 miles from the Nile, lies tlie O.isis of Kliargeo 
which is a cnp-sh.vped depression and forni.s as it 
wei'^ the e-asterniiiost projection of the ' .‘Sahara 
desert, from the . suiface sandstone there 
stieaius forth a constant Supply of water, . To 
develop this Oasis and utilise the artesian water, 
a company w'.is formed and tho management of 
it entailed Mr. Ileadnallls resiilence in the Oasis. 

ills geological observations while in residence 
theie .nw lecoided thus 

“ tn the course of tbi# he Wai surprised to find in- 
dubiUble evidence that the greater part of the floor of 
the deptcMion had at one tioie been the site of an im- 
T^VifV’.v investigation Jed him to con- 

elude that there were two lakes, the northern, sbout 60 
nnlea long by from 5 to 10 mile* wide, being separated 

p>e general level of the floor of ihe Oasis is about 60 

V ® '■^POfted, as, for example, 21 metros 
at Kasi Zayan ; and one level of only 2-5 has been noted. 

Tne highest level of the lake was 83 metres, and It 
soeine to have stood for a long time at 70. We can 
infer theref^ore that when it waa as its highest, its mean 
depth was po feet, with a masimuin of over 200 ." 

In the cout'Kiof tho book the writer h.iziuds 
eugge^ons .is to the possible cause of the fornm- 
tion of tb» two fresh water lakes but they are 
mUier h.ird of acceptance. Mr. Beadnall calls 
attention to n huo of folding thah nius north 
and MUth and cuts tho Northern lake longitu- 
dinally into two halvas ° 

effect Zlh the certainly 

atraUef the Uskis anliftm.. *h impermeable clay 
penoed.^p latter, and allowing the 


( 



Coniraercial Educatioo in India. 

Tlio h,»s jniblisl)o<l a long intpniow 

with tlio^ Hon. J[r. W. A. Leo, Pre^uient of the 
Advi^ry Boar'l of the Commorchl Institute in 
C-'lcutt.a, I'pg.n'Jing the nnnox»ncempnt tnado 
rocvntly ujtli leferenoo to tho Ilonibay College of 
Coinmcvco — in tho establishment of \%hiclj, tw that 
journal rennrks, IJombay h.xs shot nh&xil of Cal- 
eutt-x, the only nppnvieh to a coiniDOrcial eollego 
in Cilcittt.n being the Coreriimont (tommerchl 
Institxite in Boxx’ Bomr. 

‘The Bombay Gfivernment •< till Mr. Lee, ‘ luis 
long an e^cuniplo to the Oox eminent of Bengal 
iu tlie matter of .coramcrcixl education, and this 
step is the logical coroU.xry of the consistent ©n- 
coxirs'gement wliiclx it has long otTixrctl to it. Why 
dill tho Ooromnieut of flcngti go o«t of Its nny 
thifo yexrs ago in connection xxith tho Com* 
mewixl Inatitnto t That it should bo cleaily nn* 
rlcj-stood that the object of these cl w«esn xsnot to 
fltcindirhtes for Oorernraent employment, that 
is to say, the (lOvcrnuient lasfused to employ, in a 
clerical cajxxiity, those who xvero more cap.xbly 
tminsd thxn tliose ixho had had a mere gciK'ixil 
tinining dosignnl ptinianly not ns n prejiaintion 
for fsecretamt tsoik, hut aa a prehminary ton 
Unix CPsityi xiciT. 

‘ A (rox-emment oiricci* oiicu told me,’ continued 
Jlr. Lee, * that he did not .see the neceasity for 
clcrfcs in Goremtnent service acquiring any fenow- 
lijdge of book-keeping ! I mentioned to him tho 
case of an Army Clothing Di’jxxrtment officer who, 
to my knowledge, once returneil a cross clxcijxio 
saying ho had no ii«e for cros»eil cheques. The 
drawer of the ehenne then U'kisl him to cmlorse 
it ami ho would send him the money cash, 'fho 
officixl unbent ho tar ns to oudorso tho cheque; 
and the money nTx-s then kinded over to him in ' 
cash to l>o by him solemnly returneil to the bank. 
It he had only had the nou? to aci'ept tho cwfe.sod 
cheque, tho money would h.vve Uin to his credit 
nil the time. But that illustrates tlie offidal 
knowledge of commercial jnattei-s, and that is 
doub*le-«a ashy, np to a very short time ago^the 


Oocemment lefuseil to take clciks fiom the 
Commcitlil In.stituto xxhon it could possibly get- 
eandidatos fivm outside. , 

‘Wiat was tho result? Gox’ermncnt sovvico 
being generally sujiposed to bo more jn-ofibablo, and 
repairing Ibit work tl}.an other senices, besj'tlcs 
being folloxved by iv pension, Ls nsitally tho aim of 
sfudonta in Bengal, and nny prepiration forolllce 
work which Imw the student from Government 
sercico is discrediteil. The Institute hasnrcorcling- 
ly failed to attract nny largo number of student-®, 
nudl feel com-inced that it wa® only kept going, in 
tho fiico of such di.scOumgement, by the enthu^asm 
of tho stall' ‘Isist 3'ear, for the Ci»k time, the 
Bengal Government permitted holders of the 
Institution ceitific.xtc to appear in tho examlna- 
th'n for the elei inil >ei i Ire of Srci etirint, hut this 
concs'-.sion applied to Calentfex only, and not to 
clt..iii..d appointments in tho mofussil, and tho 
cvililie.xte is still not recognised by other piovin* 
ci il Goveniroent.«, nor even by tho Calcntt.x offices 
of the Gox-omment of India, such ns SliHtary 
Accounts. 

‘ Very dilTeient has licen tho attitude of the' 
Bombay Ooiornment to the corre«i>on<hng com* 
memal institution in that city. Tluoe months 
before the Olliers of the Bengal Ooveinment I 
h.avc just sjiokon of the Bombay Govemtnent 
orilcreil l!iatforoert.aiii Oorernmentappointnients 
‘no matricid.ates shall ever be appointed so long 
any candidate who lirui passed .... is nvail.xble’ — 
and one of tho examinations referred to is in the 
senior commercial ex.amination of tlie I.oiidon 
CbiBilier of OomMiem- in Homliay.’ 

Askeil xihethei- he tiiought (liere xx-asiooini’n 
Calcutta for n college of commerce on the lines of 
tho institution about to bo opened in BoinUxy, 
Jlr. Leo expiC'Scd hiinsi'lf in the negatixts 

'You cannot create a commorciil class by 
means of commercial classee,' he vid, epigmm- 
maUcaJly, ‘Thera mu't be a commerci.al demand 
behind them. I do not sxy that tliei-o is room 
even in Bombay for a college of this sort, but I 
liaro no hesitation. in sa}mg.,that theto is more 



riKiin in Bomlwiy than thoro'i's in Calentto! In 
tills f*»iilrb the jirent comineiTuil liousex nrcrnn hy 
Em-ojieans, and ■\vlnt is the ros-ult ? 'I'lie etiperinr ' 
j>o?itions a'l-o nil hold h}- men ’who are imported 
from Eiu-opo nt groat esiwn'so, and with .regard, to' 
whom tlio mere possession of n'commercial diploma 
is a secondary consideration j and as reganlsth© 
infcnor po^ts it is not worth while filling them 
- with'^diploma holdei's. In Hominy, there is un- ‘ 
qiV'stionahly a much wider field for locally ceilifi. 
rated men in the higher walks of commerrisl Hfe.' 

' With regard to the Oovemment Commercial 
Institute, 'Mr. Lee considered that the best t'u.ig 
to do was to amalgamate it with the Technological 
Institute, in the event of th.\t body iimteiiulizing. 
By this means its scojwj and prestige, and therefore 
its usefulness, would be onhanced. One danger to 
lie guaitled against, he thought, was any excessive 
cbeaponingof tho course. That was the great fault 
of the Engineering College at Sibpur. lie himself 
was inclined to think that technical tslueational 
institutions should Im Imperisl ratlier than Pre- 
' vincinl. Quoting from hU recent sjieech in the 
Biiiar .Leglslativo CoiincH, he continued: ‘In 
many cases I am suio tint they would giln con- 
' .siderably in the manner in 'which they would 
' attract students from other paits of Ihecouiitry. 
There is a tcchiucil institution in Urmlrtm that, l 
am certain, ought to be Impel ial. A dyeing dejwit- 
-inent, with expensive nt.achineiy and fcachtit.' 
is being adde<l to the Sibpur Engineering College. 

J .p.w .fsw J.bat.SiliniaeJs 

place for such .a’dep.irtincnt, but .when the best 
^ place has lioeu decidod upon it mhuus ti» me tliat 
such an institution Or hmneh of an institution 
, ^hoxihi ho entirely linpori.il, bec.iuse then* is 
. no room for more th in one in n group of seveml 
.provinces.’ ^ ’ ' - * 

. In conclusion Mr. Ix'O dccl.ired himself to lie 
.stiongly opposed to tho idea of .establishing the 
proposed Tcchnologic.al Institute In tho disused^ 
Imperial Sccretoriat in Council Uousa Street.- - 

^ I think it extremely, pi-obable,' he remarked 
‘ that tho main" idra of this pibpositidn is to mako 


' ' ' . • jF - . - 

«omou«e of the deserted Secretarkt bn;f>t.’^oii!d 

. bo dillicnlt to liud a more unsuitable i Dare for ',1i^ 
' ' - * \ 1 
uibtituthm of the kind. ' Imagine Icetu rcs-goincr 

'on in one room, while in the next room-^r nt 
nil eveiite so short a distance away that it 'voidd 
, be impossible to shut out the second — you had a 
' steam hammer going, or sonio. other noisy teclujj. 
cal process in opemtion. -It would 1^ found i^^. 
{iRssihlo ill pmrtiee,'and I trust that if tho Tw'j,. 
K nologtcnl Institute ever conies into lieing, j,o 
such attempt willlw made,’ - ' ' 


TIIUEE XEW BOOKS. ' 

Tliree email jvipcr covered books . have come t© 
hand from the pres-s of G. A, Natesan and Cq_/ 
The finst Js KasMnaU^ lYunlnk TdaH,j^ 
The l/rt« rt«d llis Times, hy Va-sant K. Naik, si 
(price Re. 1). This is a very appreciativo skoteh 
of this man wljowas one of the Cihtof thepassii,^ 
generation of Indians to obtain cmihenco both 
n refoimer and also nii a hlgJi ofllcl.il. . Wo get u . 
goo<l picture of tho timoH, though often it sociij^ 
to Iks »ory largely through the writer’s oj'cs thim 
through those of liis aubject.— (7rtpi/nf. • • • 


Tfewlil leu liiif, 
Toiip efilld to 
^ bo M hesllhy a 
V. (strong as tLii,y 

It will be, If 
>u giro M,,, 
DONOREg 
BsUisnt' l|,n 
well-kDOwti 
rerncdr Jfor ' 
children’s dehj- - 
, _i htjr and w»at, 
diaessce. j{ . 
so psfetaljfp . 

. I , Uist children , 
'/• reliah it. 


- “I hiro always used year*' BsJsmrit’’ In tny family 
< and whenever possible . I bare rreommend'd it toin« 

, friends also. In its efTocU, St wocdrrfully bears out it, - 
name Tiz:-~naUinr!t, !e, Kector of childirn. • ' . 

- <Bt3);KsriaM»hMm*d.3rA.LL.D. 

' Priec, a *. 12 per bottle. Postage as. 4, ' ^ ' 

Wf" Agents wanted. . ' 

' ■ T. DONGEK & Co., 

’ , * . • ' < Cirffam,- £omlni/. 
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'll T is somfl ywirs since a j-oung man irom . 
ft hj-Fvining llie ' 

,i„„. ot cultTOW""-"? 

ancestors were pamtoJfA'Ag . ^ 

t"";;rrb ir;lu™!ion f < ...» 

has now been gtv ^ lUbindranatli 

Tagore, the ™r«™» "" Ye»t.,llieirE»elW' 

Jodu. no Wgan ! wherever Ibo 

„„g, rvero A(terv™nH'»l»'' 

'^»"““T®”S;Mhe ph°i”«rbir -M, be .ool; 
«>' ??"” .pecimeoe of wbkh.toosWol 

to religioo. roo''^?' EoglUh pn«, «>« »«" 

by ‘ X - oib-orM.” 

Er'^^bo^”'-' ■T:^“'' 2 ^Trd 

tho l>topliec.ei of I carried ,tbo 

monuMtipt of th tninr. or OT 

(or day " ' 


th.t.potomrtee.OTd id restaraot. turd 1 

often to closo it, leat soma stranger should B 
:l:„OTh it moved him. 

a imoso translation, male Boeh appeal to their 
re Idcrs, rrlmt must they bo in tho original, rrhero, 
aa'lllr Yeats mas as™^ by his Indian intorm- 
anta they are " full of subtlety, of rhythm, of 
untmnstaLblo delienrie. of colour, of metrical 

'"nllring the fi’ty Jtars that ha'recbiFod 

th. mutiny, a great deal of English ^try ta. 
been written by Indians, different from ^ 
Tagora’s poems, inasmneh as it is mtunly inspl^ 
by imitation oi English models. Some of the 
Englbh vers, eooposed by Indians is ludicrously 
bad and some remarkably good. Many Indian 
St, 1, tents rush into mhat they call poetry rnlheilt 
having masteied the elomonla ot English aecentual 
rhj-thm nnd with n most imperfect knowledge of 
tho EngU<L language. ‘ Tliis results in the print- 
ing of ftmaltitudeof vei-ses no better or e^en 
Wse than the following descriptionof a funeinl by 
»n Indian author who afterwards wrote much 
excellent Euglisli pi-ose ' 

“And how*, it. on MiUUr cUff, 

Whish ol'ial li»o» lo bustle Kcest, ^ 

That people treading ilow and etifi, 

• lo wmepers low ejaouUto ? 

On tho other hand, tho verses of such poets nnd 
poetesses as Toiu Dutt, Sftrojini Knidu, Greece 
C. Dutt and X. W. Poi, might easily bo mistaken 
for the work of English l«ns; Ko wonder Jlr. 
Edmund Gosse had a 'shock ’of surprise and 
delight, when, in ashabby orange pamphlet pnnteil 

ftt Jlhowanipore, liOYcameupon such verses as 
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“ Btill barred th; doors ! The far Easb 
The raorning nind blows fresh and free. 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Awaken also thee ? ” 

This is a stanza from tho French translations 


of Tom Dutt, a Bengali poetess, who is said to 
liave known French even better than she knew 
English, for she spent a year or two in Western 
Europe imbibing the culture of Franco and Eng- 
land, but ever hearing in imagination tho wail of 
the giant casuarina tree in the garden of her 


Eastern homo : — 

“ Ah, X have heard that wail far, far awa7 
In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay, 

^hen slumbered in his care the water-wraith 
And the wares genlly kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon. 

When earth lay tranced in a dreamless swoon : 
And every time the music rose, —before 
Mine inner vision roso a form sublime. 

Thy form, O Tree, as in my happy prime 
I saw Iheo, in my own lored native clime" 

The gifted poetess rcturneil to India and died 
in Calcutta at the nge of twenty-one, leaving 
behind her the poems pubH«hed after her death In a 


Email volume entitled “ Ancient Ballads and 
Legends of Uindostan," in whicli tlio old stories 
of Sanskrit literature are re-told in picturesque 
English v’erse. 

Greece 0. Dutt’s “ Cherry Stones" mainly con- 
sists of a series of excellent sonnets inspired by 
iwsaages in tho Bible. Nagosh W. Tai, a Bom- 
bny pleader, following tho example of Torn Dutt, 
found his “ Angel of Misfortune” on two popu- 
lar Indian legends skillfully combinw! into one 
narrative teaching the sweet uses of adversity. 
The story is told in smooth, almost too mellifln- 
soons blank verse, of which we may take ns exam- 
plo tho description of his sleeping heroine 
Tho joyour lonl it hothed io toft repote, 

Bnt life's wtrm colour brighll? glowt noon 
Each dimpled cheek, and o’er the pirted lip«, 

Ilorer* a plsyful tniile htlf hiding, yet 

R«ri..n«|! h.lt to , 1 .- .to- 

tThiltt In the wavy ringlet*, which the hreiUi 

Of gentle rephjr tcatlert lightly round 

The sleeping royal mniden • ^ 

Tho sportive moonbeam* pity « hide-»nd-*etk 
The whole poem by its sensuous imogery. its 
bright colouring, its cloying sweetness, tbc want 
of classical mCHlemtion in the portrayal of the 

hero’s sufferings and virtue, and the poet’s inti- 


mate neqtwintancfi with the manners and customs 
and characters of his countrymen scorns to give 
an even more true and vivid picture of India 
than we find in Sir Arnold’s “ Light of Asia," 
Southern India is well :epre>sentoil in tho realm 
of poetry by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of ITyderakid. 
From Mr. Artliiir Symons' introduction to her 
“ Golden Threshold " we learn that she w,xs of a 
highly strong poetic temperament resembling 
what is revealed in tho journal of Mario IXish- 
kliirtseff. Her natural language is poetry 
wliether composed in pitjse nr verso. This is how 
she inritcil a friend to vi-it her at Hyderabad. 
“ Ooinc," she wrote, '* and share my exquisite 
March morning with me: this sumptuous blato 
of goW and sapphire sky ; these sfsirlet liliofi that 
adoin tiio sunshine ; tho voluptuous seents of 
neem and clmmpak nn<l serisha that lieat iijwii 
the languid air with their implacable swoctncwi; 
tho thousand little gold and blue and silror 
broastc*! birds bur-t with tho shrill <*cstAcy 
of life in nesting time. All in hot and 
fierce and passionate, nident and unashamed 
in its exulting and importunate desiro for 
life and love," Sueli a virid outbui-st of joy and 
colour in the inlitxluction threatens to cast into 
the shade the moiu rhasteniMl Wauty of tlie \erse 
lyrics that follow. But they too nrii sensuoiia 
and passionate in n hJgli degree. An Indi.an 
nautrh ia dercribed to the life in long iindnlating 
lines that imitate the movements of the danrers. 
Oriental sclf-sunvndf r in bn e i» fitu ly expit-fiseil 
in tbe poem called ‘‘ Ecstasy." 

Cover mine eye*. O my I>j«e ! 

Mine rye* that are weary of blit* 

As of hyht th>t i* |>(<i|;nant and •tro»K ; 

O ailciice my 1:p* wilk a kU*, 

M? iip* that are weary of aonp. 

Sbclter my soul, O my I/>t» 1 
My soul i* lirnl low with the pain 

And the biirdro of leve, like tbe prace 
Of a flower that ii aaittfo with rain ; 

O Mietler loy seal from Ihy f»o«. 

Tliis mlrbt have l>r-«‘n written by Fwinbume 
or.*^hellev, bnt we do not know what wettem 
poet could l..ave coini>.vw-l the cxquirile grace 
and tender saTD}*vthT with n!J living Wings cx- 
ptosvol in the little p-»ein c,!!ed ‘-Oomarinderf," 
PmcJy we has e il\e tom h «f nature tUt tnates 
the whole world kin in lines like fbe-se;— — 
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of his Empire. Stone is nnide to i.ene the place 
of cl.xy and the roof consist» of solid sUba of t>tono 
cawed on the outside in imitation of tiles. But 
there is no canung on the spandrils, no instance 
of the flowing tracer/ wjiiclj is ever/where in oti- 
dence in the Uter MiiglitU buildings. Nor is there 
any evidence of ivory oirving having been known 
at the time. 

On the coins we h.ive the same complexity of 
ornamentation. (See the plates in the Coin Gala- 
loguo of the Indian Museum, Calcutti, Yol III 
1908, e'peeially plates 2-5 and in the Coin 
logue of the British Museum, Iwondon, especiiUy 
plate 5). The coins of Akbar are splendid sjieci- 
mens of the engraver's art, unsurpassed, except, 
perh-sp, by those issued by his son Jahangir. 
They displ.\y his rc5tle6s yearning after innova- 
tion. He ga\e up the broad thin pieces of the 
Tranoxine mcalel, and adopted the Indian u-ay of 
coining thick dumpy pieces. Out his coins are 
of two klnd»--«qu.iie and round. lie first tiieil 
obloug coins with sadloped ends and lotenge- 
shti{>ed coins known a<> Mitinibi l<ecau>o they 
resieuiblevl the arch of a piajcr niche. But hu- 
eccentricity or love of novelty le^l to hie issuing 
!>qa.\re coins (986 A. K.) on the model probably 
of thoo issued in Kashmir and in Mataa. The 
iTcdinta on the coins appears in a wriety of w.vys. 
It issometimes in wavy pentagon, qn itrefoil, triple 
border or diimond. yonietimea it i.-* in mjivwc, 
triple, curved, inscribed in » triple drcle, or en- 
rJnspd in nrojunental border. On other owns it is 
in double squ.tre with dots between, in sixfoil, or 
in double foitiatcil or muUifoil pentagon. A coin 
of the lavhore Mint (A. K. 1013) has a bowman 
with IV leileil woman behind. It probnWy repre- 
sonta the conquest of Bij.ipur and the resultant 
marriage of the SnlUn’s d-vughtcr to Prince Rroi- 
yal : Akbar usevl jiuages very eparingly on his 
,joins — [>erh*po only on three very rare typ« in 
gold. 

Some of the ornamental earrings are of histori* 


cn] interest. On ilie tomb of Salim Chisht 
(Smith Futhpuf Fikri III p. 16) is a frieze carved 
iaTughra chai-acterB overlaid in gold upon ft back- 
ground of blue. ’ It N d.ited A. If. 919 (15”! 
A. H.) nnd shows Akbar’s teligious ideas in the 
first twenty years of the reign “ Stake us re-o- 
lute and victorious over the Heathen nations. Oh 
GofI, bestow gifts on us and scourge our enemies'.’’ 
It must be remembered that even as late as 1579 
Akbar was an astute defender of tbe faith. Abul 
Fnzl (AkUirKaiunh III, 215) puts into the toouth 
of Akbnr in the early 3 ’ear 8 of his reign a state- 
ment to the ellect that he converted Brahmans 
by force into Miibamtuad.'inism. Some historians 
(e. y., Malleison) find it haitl to believe in the 
early fanaticism of Akbar, bearing in mind hU 
liberal and tolerant attitude in tbe latter half of 
the reign. The evidence of this inscription may 
be accepted as conclusive, especially in viewof the 
oxnltmg remarks of Kidauni (II. 165) that when 
Akbvr stormed Kagarcote in 1572 many Bruh* 
mans wlio were sojoumoi-s in the temple were 
killed. Other in.scriptions show the gradual 
change in the religious attitude of the Emperor. 
Uue of the year 1663 speaks of liim ns ‘ the gu.ir- 
iluM of the Goti’s countries, the protector of the 
Faith of the Aiubian Prophet. ‘ From another of 
1 570 Wo see that he still * tbe Defender of the 
Faith ’ though a coin of the pivWons year has the 
dubious Ilahi formula .UlalmAkhnrJalliihJaiulch 
(‘God gresit; glorified be his glory’ or ‘Akbar 
is God’). An inscription of 1583 would seem to 
clear tbe Ambiguity of tbe legend. ‘Shah Akbai-, 
elovTited is His dignity ; AlLihu Akbxr.” A stem 
adherence to the beliefs of Islam is not consistent 
with such inscriptions a-- the following which wo 
find on the w.dls of Fathpur-Sikri : ’The Impe- 
rial pd >c«5 is superior to the exalted Paradise.* 
Bnt the snapping of the golden thread which 
bound him to Islam is distinctly visible in the 
inscrijitioiu of his last years. Some of tliem seem 
to bnrathv a certaio pessimistic agnosticisiu. ‘ la- 
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formation regai-ding those who have passed avay 
has no trace and the future Is like the past. TVhat 
caus’t thou know i-egai ding it? ' But other ins- 
criptions show a hem t weiglied down witlj grief 

Sind seeking solace inwot-bhip and devotion to tho 
God of all, ‘ The world ia hut n moment, so sjteud 
it in worship ; the remainder of life is worthless.’ 

‘ Said Jesus Christ (blessings upon him) tlmwoild 
is a lofty mansion, so take a wiirning and do not 
build upon it.’ Thougli ,.Vkb.u- was in t)i« pferioil 
‘ the shadow of God ’ he looked on himself none 
the less as the * liea^en of the court.’ An inscrip. ' 
tioii of lGO'2 makes this clear ‘ May Aklsir’s name 
bo lofty a.*? the he.tven and may Ids Bpiiit be for 
ever in the world.’ {Journals and 1‘roatiVtnga of 
tlte Asiatie »S’oci«<y of liengal. VoU. 40-40). 

DBAWIXO ANU FORTllAITCRE. 

The Mughal School of diawing ones much to 
lUjput tradition. Dut the products of tlie school 
are secular and humanistic and not serious and 
religious liko those of the Bajput. One of the 
earliebt of these drawings is that of MulLi do 
Piy.» 80 , a shrewd and roady-witted servant and 
favourite of both alike of the jealousti>-iiIs, AkUir 
and the Shah of Pereia. (Seo 'Indian Vraicingi’ 
by Dr. A. K. Oomimis.rajny Vol. 1 platoi.) The 
caustic wit and the biting s.ai-cabm of tho Mullah 
luid made him many enemies and the poi trait is a 
caricature by one of them. The exprei^ion on 
bis fate shows a ceiUin bitterness and j»crliaj*^ 
traces of physical suifering. 'i’be Persian tuiUin 
crowns a Load and trunk too big for the it-st of 
the body and the horse is too thin and long-leg- 
ged. The lack of preportion in this iustmee nuy 
be duo to the interests of cariratuie, but some 
drawings of the jH.‘riod betray an ignorance of tbe 
laws of penpectivo. Tbo liouseo m-o 'crj kidlj 
dl-.wn, for instance, in tiio fwating .renc dejiftk-d 
on the Korth v all of Akbar’. W room nl Fath- 
pur-Sik.i (Smith Loc cii. I pl.te Xll.) Clamaj 
„d b-idlj-draxo <«>. “ 

of a Uon shot by huntamon depioted on . pmrl .» 


tho S.imaii Uurj. {Jottmat of Itidittn Arts and 
Industry 1911 Xo, 30). Akbar encouraged draw- 
ing from, the life. But the student did not 
sit by Ills model and repreduce t*\ery fea- 
ture, he went away after a careful ob'.en'ation 
of tlie subject and recoriled his mental impression 
of it. Yet tho result, if not altogether admirable, 
does not Miiler in comjiarison ivitli the contempo- 
rary drawings in Webtorn Eurejie. Bien the 18th 
century poitrait* of Jloubseaii, Goldsmith, and 
MTiickelman «lid not resemble the men. Disraeli 
complvins that Goldsmith, n short thick man ‘ with 
wan features and n vulgar apjie.iranco’ m-is repre- 
bcnted ns looking tall and fashionable in a big 
wig and tliat tho striking pliysionomy of "IVinck- 
elumn uus not at nil obsetrable in his {lortraits. 
lURTUAITCRE. 

Portmiuiro of distiuguisIiediudiiidunlB became 
frem Aklur's time a scponito and ilourishiiig 
Imincli of nit in Indin ns in Greece in the age 
after Akuandcr nnd in Medivvnl Diijojie in the 
days of Unphaei. Abul Pazl says that the l<or- 
traita of Akbar's lime Here kept bound together 
in a thick solume, Mhetxiin ‘ tho pist are kept in 
biviy remvmbnmco, and tho present are insuted 
iiuuiorUlity'. It Mas nut unly 'thcconteuiporar.) 
men nod women silio ii<ul their likcncsM.‘s recoid- 
ed. Imugiunry ]>oi traits Mere drawn of ulJ nnd 
andent men also. The ago was iH;If-cousciouH in- 
deed, but not self-satistied, Tims we have a Gnu 
gallery of historical portraits dating from the 
reign. This profound inU*re.'»t in tho ti-catmeut 
of indiriJual chaiucter was probably due to in- 
Gueiiccs from Central Asia. But thu allegorical 
f-Tircs of the time, rare as they ere, must Jin\u 
been due to Inditn iiiGucnccs. 

rai57i>o. 

Orthodox Museolmans )a;Uc*o llwt »Jo 

aukmg trave«ty of God’s cre.ntions and are tin iv 
fore inetitabSy doomed to hell-Cre. The grc*t 
Droperor MashOM-erer prepiutd to Wets the art 
that inuuQitaiifcts. ‘ Tljore are wnie who Late ' 
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punting’ ho rajiI, ‘ but snch men I disHho. It ap* 
pears to me ns if n painter had quite poculwr • 
roennsof recognising God ; forn painter in sfcetch- 
ing anything that has life and in dovWng its 
Virabs one nfter the other must come to feel that 
he cannot bestow personality upon his work, and » 
thus forc&l to think of Goil; the girer of life, and 


will thus incrp.ase in knowletlge. (.tin-i-jlibnri. 
vol. I pp 107, 108. nioekmnnn’stmns). There 
were a number of painters nt court wliose pi-oduc- 
tion attained 'a high degree of excellence Tho 
best of them were Jlir Rayyid Ali, Khwajah Ab- 
duccaniad, Daswant and B-asawan. Prof Block- 
mann identifies the firet with the poet Juddi of 
Tabriz. The second ftimo from Shiraz and wa.s 
generally known as tho ‘sweet pen.’ The third 
was the son of a Palki beater, and killed bimsolf in 
a fit of madness. The Last was tho most e.xcellent in 
back-grounding, drawing of features, distribution 
of colours, portrait painting and other branches. 
Abuirail mentions 13 other painters who were 
famous in their day. Akbar examined their work 
every week and gave rewards in accordance with 
his appreciation of the work done and ©.xcellence 
atbiinetl. Bo thought that such a system would 
induce the men to put forth their l«st powers 
and to produce Imitations of the best kinds of 
work. But he did not know that uncertainty in the 
remuneration was not the best stimulant of patient 
nn.1 laborious effort, and that originality would be 
almost stifled in the all absorbing thought of plea- 
sing the patron and pandering to his prejudices. 

Many of these paintings still exist. They are 
remarkable for their careful finish, sincerity and 
high technical distinction. Abul Fail recor.ls 

his conviction that the minuteness of detail, the 
' general finish, the boldne.ss of execution etc., ob- 
mcomp^ble; tUl 
evm »;»»..« objects loofe.l ». .t «»)• M W"- 
E.pocially of Ih. n.ndu. .o.rr»..rf 

U,o„„corlioo onJ .ore bo^'y n..--t=hea jn Ih. 
„b„le world. Bntth. poiotingspotromeed .pd 


preservixl by Akbar are hnnlly satisfactory. As 
Uftvcll remarks, {Indian Scvlplureand Painting 
Rut II pp 195 and 6), tho colouring is heavy, 
sometimes even crude, tho action of the figures is 
gtilFnnd unnatural, and the composition without 
any distinction of style. Such crudeness and 
disharmony of colouring is very unusual in Indian 
art and Akbar had himself to thank for it. His 
craving for novelty leil to an inartistic modifica- 
tion of tho division of labour in art practice long 
in vogue in China and Japan. In those countries 
there was a division between outline work and 
painting, but Akbar employed an outline artist 
and a painter to work together on the same pic- 
ture. Such pictures could not produce the proper 
effect Nor could the best results be exiiected 
from a system in which technical details were 
superwed and criticised by tho imperial layman, 
nn<l in which artists are paid, not regular monthly 
salaries, but weekly pittances In the shape of ra- 
ivanls. Akbar must be thanke*! for his enconrngo- 
menl of nature study and pictures drawn from 
life though even he could not pemit the repro- 
sentition of a hum.ati being or of the Deity in 
buildings consecrated to religion. 

As in the Jtedieval Cluistrin Cliurch, art ivns 
lavishwl in the illumination of manuscripts ; w hen 
the art of painting was unknown it was but natural 
tlwt conriderablo attention should be paid to the 
art of writing. And the illumination of manu- 
scripts with pictures was the natural growth of 
tho Beraian calligraphic art. Aklmr had expert 
profos^ors of tlie art and took considerable inter- 
est in the various systems of c.alligraphj-. H.anu- 
scripts were richly bound and splendidly illustra- 
ted. 

Matidclilo records that Akbar w.as credited 
with the possession of 24,000 Mss. of this kind. 
One of them, a work in 12 vols.. was embellished 
with 14,000 paintings. Another is in the Lahore 
• Mnsemn and seems to be .an exposition of the 
miracles in the Bible, Another is a copy of the 
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Alinr A’amaA with 110 illustrations now in tho 
, Victoria and Albert Jfuseum, South Kensington. 
Tho British Museum has a-Bahar .VamnAanda 
copy of ‘ KalilaK and Dinnali' The Maharajah 
of Jaipur has a Bazm-namah an abridgement of 
the Mnhabharata which Akbar ordered to be 
translated into Persian. It is profusely illustrated 
and’is said to have cost Akbar .£40,000. Tiroof 
the miniatures are especially interesting. One of 
them represents the nsit of King Yndliishtira to 
the lower regions. He had to witness the tor- 
ments of hell for an equivocal expression he had 
used at a critical moment in tho field of battle 
%Tith a view to unnerve the unconquerable Dron.a. 
So uncompromising is the iron law of Indian 
Dhama. Another represents the Aswamcdha 
of Yudhishtira. The feast goes merrily round, 
and tho sacrificial horse is about to be let loose. 
But the mo.st impressive figure in the group is 
the pathetic one of Gandhari, the noble mother 
who h/u borne with fortitude tJie ]os.s of a contuiy 
of wicketl sons. We see her sad and son-owful, 
repudiating the blessing of vision \vith tlio help of 
a bandage on her eyes. She tcculd not, as her 
husband cotdd not see. What sustains her is tlie 
life of her blind husband to die in who^ sorvico 
Is the single aim of her life as it is tho highest 
duty of tho ivife as ordained hy tiio Hindu 
religion. 

Such pictures alas ! nro but a few. One wishes 
that he had more of these which combine tlio de- 
liao^ and lightness of the Persian design with 
the serioiLs passion and symbolism of tho Indian. 
Mughal painting is secular and humanistic like 
tho rest of Mughal art, and is concemod with . 
thoughts of tho flesh and the doings of this world. 
Some of the paintings may betray, on a superfi- 
cial view, a certain want of atmosphere, a sheer 
disregard of tho rules of i^erfipectivotind a general 
Ftiffness of composition. But any imperfections 
of drawing or composition p.ale Into insignificaneo 
before the capsbUity for portaiture and group of 


decorative effect revealed by closer study and 
. more careful inspection. The Indian imitations 
of Persian illustrations are certainly superior to 
the originals. Thanks to the seriousness of the 
Indian, we have nothing like tho extraonlinary 
efforts of grotesque art in whicli revelletl tlio ex- 
uberant imagination of European Artists in the 
Middle Ages, Nor did the demand for novelty 
go, ns in the case of the Hellenistic School, so far 
•as to send men of genius to study tho vulgarities 
and trivialities of actual lifo am*Sfig the lowest 
strata of the urban population. There is no 
Indian counterpart of tho Teniers school of Greece 
witli its meretricious taste for \ailgnr detail, tho 
dirt painters who depicted the shops of barliers, 
tailors and cobblers, n<ses loaded with vogctablo 
for the market, unswept floors with dirty stuff 
lying loosely about, and other scenes of tho like 
character. | 

CO:^UR DECORATION'S IN RUILD1NG8. 

Tho colour decoration of Akbarls reign may bo 
considered under ^hree main heads frescoes, mo- 
rale and glazed tiling. Tho buildings of Fathpur 
Sflai created towards the end of *tl»e reign were 
richly decorated with frescoes upon tho interior 
walls. Fresco painting is mural p ilnting upon 
damp frcshly-l.aid plisterlime with colours cajn- 
ble of resisting tim caustic action of the lima. 
Precious stones were sometiuios jiounded for 
colour «. jf. the lapis lazuli for blue, ns the coral 
wn.s for re<l. Some of these fi^^coe* were first- 
class illustrations of historical and mythological 
scenes. Tho.so in the Miri.am Kothi for instance, 
illustrate the events in the 4^ah .Vamah of Hr- 
daiisi. M’o find nurble mosaic «se<l in the Jam! 
Masjid one of the Cne&t rao«ques in all India, and 
in the corridors, chambers and paailions of Ak- 
bar’s palace at Agra, lliero is a mosaic of mirrors 
adorning the chambers and inailions of the FLbh 
Mahal or ‘Palace of gla-ss at Agra.' This is nn 
Orient'd Bath, the walk and ceilings of which are 
decorated with thousands of small, circular conre:? 
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roiiTors arranged in intricateJ p.attemS. Bnt 
mosaic ornament %vas very spai-ingly by 

Abhar, and pielra <liim ornamontition was 
introtinceci only after in'-; deatti. 

In tlie enamelled tiles used in buildings we 
have a striking illustration of the colour deco- 
ration of the times. The art of tilo work was in 
n«e in India before Akbar’e reign, It was pro- 
bably introduced about 1500, One of tho 
earliest examples is in tho tomb of SikliandarLotii 
at Khftirpur (1517). Some bits of brilliant 
tiled mosaic still exist in a ruined mosque of 15G2 
opposite the western grte of tho Pumtia Khila at 
Delhi (Arch. Snr. Ann. Rep. for 1303-4 p. 25 
and plate XI). Tho tomb of Akbar's foster- 
father, Shamsuddin Atgah Khan, is a<!ome»l 
with faience mosaics in nhich wo haro tijo 
rare combiruitiou of deep blue and green tiles with 
whfte nvarble in geometical patterns. Glared bricks 
and white ami blue tiles arc found used in tho 
tomb of Shaikh Mus-a at Lahore. Glazetl pottery 
was in nso in Indiiv long before its contact with 
tho Sfiigliale, tho specimens of Vellore, Pe.sliair.ar, 
and Gaur being most proltabiy iniHgenoiw. But 
tho kind of caustic tiles now manufacturoil in 
Sindh and the Punjab were certainly influencwl 
by Persian tradition through which filtcivd into 
Indi.a tho ancient art of Cbalde.a and Assg^ria. 
Tins is pointe«l to by tho n-o of tho knop and 
flower pattern in decoration and by tho general 
name by wljich the pottery is known. Sir George 
RwJjRPCd (Jx'dMstjdaj nf }x4h p. 35£<} 

derives ilasi from kns, the Semitic word for gia.'is. 
And ave ni.ay put together the f vets that tho oM 
gl tiles in India .are .seen only in Xlnhammad- 
an buildings and that tho art of tilo work formaf 
tho chief decoration of the brick buiMiugs of tho 
contemporary S-afevi Kings of Persia, live 
glvzingUiu a transparent blue or rich dark 
purple, d vrk green or golden brown. It ia fonnd 
in the shape of tiles, of pinnaclo.s for the tops of 
domes, piercevl windows and other architectural 

go 
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flccesssories. Glazcil voies and cups aio commonly 
found on cevtvin Mughal buildings, but tiieso 
belong to a Ivtor age. 

Tho aianiif.actine of enamelled tiling was rather 
diilicult in Akbar's day, and we find it used rather 
Ofnringly, The Chiniwali Masjih at Thaneswar 
has its minarets and eastern facade covere<l with 
floral tiles ami njo&aics. Tile mos.aics arc used 
for roofing and for enriching bonlers round 
doorways etc. at Fathpur Sikri, and for covering 
tho outside of the Kiosques round the third floor 
of Akhar'a tomb at Sikundra. The patterns com- 
mon are £«.scntmily geometrical, chiefly hex.igonal 
but these are in most cases combined with star or 
flowering patterns. It is not quite aasy to classify 
tho colors used by Akbnr, ns they seem to change 
with tho light. His fondness for colours is clear 
from the .statement of Abu] Fsz) that hointrodi>o> 
ed impros'ements in the method of mixing colours 
and from the fact that even the Khwnbgah, an 
wnpretentious building where he mostly spent his 
leisure hours is remarkable for its colour decora* 
tion. Ill tJ)e tile work five colours seem to be 
easily dwtinguishable— — <leep and light blue, 
green, yellow and white. But his liking for rod 
is clear from the red sandstone of his buildings 
and for golden from the profirse gilding of the 
walls of Jliriam Kothi henco known as tbo 
Son.ahra Sfakan or Golden House, in the M.achi 
nhawan at Agra is a bl.vck state throne and the 
sub-structures of the palace are of red sandstone, 
»t>i He riovJdnrf\ riaxohprs xcod porilims ere of 
poUahed white marble topped with golden domes. 
Akbar's Masjid at Delhi is profusely ornamenled 
with coloured pl.vster and glazed tiles and the 
facade with medallions of various colours. The 
variety of colouring employed by .him in the 
details may be illustratwl by reference to one of 
the cnpolaa of his tomb at Sikundra. Here we 
have tho ancient Strastiin worked in whito vipon 
tho centre of a «lxrk blue star tho points of which 
ore all green except one whiclj i.s yellow (Smith ; 
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Mcghal colour decoration of Agi-a pl:ite LX. fig 3, 


Bee plates 59 — 03 for the Kiosques round the 
tomb. Also the detailed illustrations in ‘Akbar’s 
tomb nt Sikiinflr.a'.) 

Representation of .animals is forhiditen by the 
Kmnn, but 
building 

The facades of the palace at Laliore are quaintly 
decorated with enamelleil tiles representing hunt- 
ing and mythological seenea, udiile scenes of social 
life and popul.*r atniisements are found depiH«<l 
on the pictured walls. Among these aie c.iinel 
and elephant fights. One of the hitter is probably 
illustrated on a wall at Fatlipur Sikri (Vol T. p. 
112). But we are unable to le-ad the details 
there. Details .are found, hon ever, on a pmcl 
near the Hathi pol. There was an arrangement 
for ending the fight before either elepRant was 
kHled, but none wh.ntev£r as a procautioii ag-unst 
the driver being slsin. A second ilrivcr w.»h «o 
take the T7io/u)ut's pUco if the latter weio pii)le<l 
down from his seat or trampleil to death by the 
opposing animal. For in these times the life of 
man was held of much less account than the Hfo 
of, an animal in the Emperor's stables. Under tie 
Great Jlugh-als animal-figlita became tho recogni- 
ed recreation of the RojtiI Com t. and a large 
number of tJie tile mosaics iu tho Agia fort lel ifn 
to them (Dr. Vogel’s ni-ticles and plates in J. J. 
A. r. (1911). Soepiates 1, 3, 7, 9, 17, .IS, 37, 3P) 
According to one story, AkUar’e lost illness w.ns 
caused by an excitement arising from an eleplnnt 
fight. Aeconl/rtg to another Akbir himself wa.s 
the son of an elephant driver, who was emrepti- 
tiously exchangeil for a daughter bom of 
Iliimnyun’s wife. Bnt he took delight in 
the fights of other animals ns well. A hull fight 
occurs on a wnll-piinting nt Pnthpiir Sikri (Vol 
I pi. 8). lie w.aa iiitaresteil in the daily cxhilaUon 
of ^vrostlers, and gl.adntors ami in the fights of 
camels, fregs, spiders, flies and other creatures- 
His special fondness for the nmoi-ou« fights of 


leojmds illusttato.-. his Beiisuality. Abul Fa?! 
accounts for it by saying tint there we have the 
best example of tho power of love (Aiii-i-Akbari : 
Blochmantis trans I. p. 28(5). 


ma.sonand the carver and tlie di-coratums in color 
of the {uiiitar and the fa.sfeuer. Every art 
may bo c.allerl fine, w\ys Iluskiu, width denniids 
the exeivise of the full faculties of lieait and 
intellect. It is c'peciihy so in Judi.i where 
abundance of leisure, freedom fioin oppivsshe 
anxieties, and higli sonring fimey Btimnhtni by 
Iwnnteojis S'ttnre and her lieautifu! ncencry, 
cre-ntsl a new nitistic species, ns it were, ofllio 
human mee. Vhnt the Indlnrt artist toiiclied he 
adorneil. Thi* is true even of the Jniliistrid JUta. 
The mamif.ictnre of gold and silver nips and tiny 8 
was pnibably inliodueed by the Miighnis, but it 
wa.s easily impro\cd liy the jiaojilo of Kashmir. 
Abul Fnri tells us that Indian goldsmiths w'otkeil 
so fine that they charged ono inohur for woikiiig 
on a single tol i of gold. Sir Oeoigo !Uiilwoo<l 
tlius lenjsrks of water-v easels in tho Punj »b copied 
from cliy gobfets "their elegant pha[i(‘ and 
delicate tracery, ginven thiough tin* giMiiig tn 
the dead white siTvor Isdow, which soflen* 
tfw bistro of the gold to a (a«i-Jy iTidimc* 
gives a mo«t clmnning eil'is-t to this 
rcfiiieil and graccrul work. ’’ Asad 1kg 
a contemporary of Akliar clesnibea what he saw 
intlie jeweller^.’ Kho[w at Bijapiir. Tlicre wtr»' 
jewels of all sorts wi ought info a variety of nifH-h-s 
such as <laggci-s, knives, mirrors, iirekH(s-«, and 
al-o ill the form of hinls, .«iic-h ns purots, dores, 
|iencorlcs eta, all st«d>le<l with tfllmbf-* jewob and 
arrangisl iqiou shelves. It must lie sj<iil to the 
credit of Aklnrlhnt he npprernled t!)e excellent 
workmanship of the Indian jewellei-s nnd eni/do.rei! 
them in Lrge numl>ers. He had a vast ♦-stahhbli- 


JIKTAL-WOUK. 

WO find them frequently on. Mugh.al Wo must not pass over the woik in meid tho 

.at Fathptir Sikii, Agtu and Inliore. • genuiiio product of the iuimiiior iu the hands of 
an artist woikman, as the nichitecture was of tho 
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roent of jawellerj., inlayerh in gol<l, damaaeeno 
workei'S, pl»in niid piercod worker i« golil And 
6.ilrer, embosoors and engmverh, and makers of 
goiii ami bitver lace. Among tiio arti-tic to)s ahiI 
cmios of tlie peiiod were oinaments of a nmble- 
hke stone wliicli were mamifactureil in Bihar, Imt 
we are not f.uoured with tlie detaila of their exe- 
cution or an exact idea of tlieiv artistic >.»lue. 

E^BIIOIUERY. 

Not is tiie efi'ect of tlie products of the thi'ead 
and tho needle less impoiUnt than tlio\oof lha 
met)\I and tlie hammei. AkUii'i. wartlroho con- 
t.iined wc-\%er8 aiul eiuhioidorers from various 
countries. Hempen carpets itiado m |>.*rt» of 
Bengal were so Gne that they sceine*.! to bo made 
of silk, But of thc'O work", kinkhabs and citipets 
aio of spl'Cla] iruportince. Tlie Kinkhab industry 
wax Goiirishing both at Delhi and in the Punjab. 
T«o KaiiHilKitids of thii {writxl Mid to b.iv« be- 
longed' to Rajv Rdibhadar in 1 390, were |*roduco<.l 
at the Delhi Exhibition in 1903. One of Ihein, 
woven of cotton spun exceedingly Gnc, bad the 
borders and ends in gold Kinkh-ib woien with a 
body of pale green silk. The othei was woven of 
p.\Ie green silk covered by gold .\nd silver. Tlio 
leaves of tbe lilies worked into it aro ‘ so life like’ 
tlmt ono involuntirily feels tbeni to A<u'crtuu if 
they are not painted instead of being woven. 
^Sif A'eorye Hart; Ind'Mti Arftil J?Mt lOO-t 
p. SiJ). Carpets were iinpoited from Persia but 
Akbvr intnxluced the industry into India. He 
encouraged carpet vvean'ngat Agra, Fatbpur-Sifcn 
and Lahore. Indian carpets conimanded abriok 
trade being superior to the Persi-sn in tbeir orna- 
mentation and symbolism. Mughal carpet of the 
period is in the South Kensington ^luseum and 
Ii.a» Ixjen described in the jouriul of Indian Art 
and Indnstr}/. The stitch is fine, the colouiiog 
rich and soft, and tbe derign fiee .md graceful. 
Depicted on it we h.vi e a scene {Wculi.irly pleasing 
to the Iiidwn eje airl mind— .i be-mtifol garden' 
teeming with game surrounded by a battlement 


and turnisheil with a well-stocked fishpool. In 
thfl sky flaits tlie wild duck, sjiiling among the 
fleecy clouds ; and typified by the Bukh and dra- 
gon the Day perjvotudlystniggles with tfaoN’ight. 
The Dingon of darkness is all fetocity at the ter- 
liGod long-tailed bin! of Light which with out- 
spre.ul wings is Giitteiiiig wildly. Ausweiiiigto 
this is n spindtel deconition in tile mosaic over 
Hiiarch of the Simaii Burj, Xthore. There the 
dnigoii sn ike, blue and white sjiotted and with 
its four feet helpIesOy kinging down as it is 
swept upwartls thtoiigh the air, seems to snap with 
its pointed snout at its victoiious gi-een-vvinged 
enomy. If the blnl lie not the Uukh of the 
Arahun Nights which feeds on dragons, it may be 
the Indi.in OnrwUi with the snake in his clutches, 
wheeling his victoiious flight agiinst nbackgiound 
of the .1X111* tropical sky, 

MUSIC. 

Music is the finest of tbe fine arts and received 
its due skire of Akhir’s attention. M’e are told 
tint while the ait induced sleep in the ordinary 
I uu of mankind, it served to amu'-e Akbar and 
keep him awake. That this fondness for music 
was uot Minply due to a certain animal exrlteioc&t 
but to scientific appiecLition m.iy be gathered 
from Abul Fasl's fl.ittering remark that His 
Majesty hud ‘such a knowledge of the science of 
music as trained musicians do not possess.’ The 
divy dawned on the emperor with the concordance 
of sweet sounds set in vibration by palace musi- 
mns a wntch before day break, ns was the custom 
with all Indian monarebs. What moved Akbar 
specially were the old times of Ivhiva ‘ which are 
the delight of the young and old.’ But he wns 
not amply moved by mnaic : he had nniricin him- 
belf and composed more th m 200 of these tunes. 
Eiuopeaa made w.is introduced foi the first time 
and found f.tvonr .it court. AkUr was gi-eatly 
delighted by a musical organ which was played by 

the Ihjrtuguese (Akkir Xamah ill, 195 Badaunj 

ir, p. 29.) 
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Abu) Kftzl gives an account of the music of 
Hindustan in these times (Ain-i-Akban. Vol. HI. 
of Jairet’s translation). After distinguishing tntuya 
and clesi lau&ic, ho dwells particuhvvly on llie local- 
vaiiations of tlie latter. The Dhruvapa<hw nvre 
stanzas in pmiso of men famous for virtue or 
Viilour, sometimes in pmise of God e.9. at Muttr.i 
in praise of Ki-ishn.a. But most songs of this 
class were ei-otic in character like those in the 
dialects of the Telingaua, the Kariiatic and Tiihut. 
There were also warlike and hetoic songs of dillcr- 
enk measures in the vjuious dialects. But what 
intei-ests the student of histoiy is the interest 
evinced hy the Hindus and the Muhantmad.tns in 
the musiesJ system peculiar to e.\ch other. We 
ore told tliab ivhen Man Singh died his niusictana 
with their collection of bongs, weie taken into the 
service of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Tho 
tunes of Delhi, coaposed by Amir Khusmu with 
the iiid of Hindu musicians, were a delightful 
mixture of the Hindu and Persian modes. 

Among tho musical instruments of the period 
Were bome with six iron wires strung over sixteen 
wooden frets, and some with six, twelve or even 
eighteen stiings of gut, Tlie SSirmondcl had ns 
many as 21 strings, some of which were of iron, 
some of brass and some of gut. Punjabi songs 
were sung in battle exciting the troops to valiant 
actions. There were many beautiful Punjabi 
women who played on musical instruments and 
sang nuptial »md birthday songs botli before men 
and women. A woman of Gujarat or Mninn 
plaj'cd at once upon 13 piirs of tala, pladng 
thejn upon her wrists, back of Uio hand*s elbows, 
shoulders, back of the neck and on the breast. 
Boys dressed like women weic great mimics and 
gave exhibitions at night. They danced in n sur- 
prising manner, ‘ in the comi>ass of a bras.'^ dish. 
The Kunclionee girls were clever danceiw, and 
were patronised for their good looks. Private 
houaCb gave dances and thoi-e were mastcTS and 
profee.sors of the art of dancing. ^Vkhar's grand- 


son, Sliah Jeh.an wus the most musical of fhe 
MugkaJs. He lived fcC.^lJdaIou^Jy with KunchCneo 
prls and in his reign tho profession of music was 
tho most despised occupation in Hindustin. His 
son Aumiigazih witncivsod the bolemn biufal of 
Music. It was a fitting e]>ilogue to the deb.ihe- 
incut of iiiUAic by licentious poetry that c.une into 
vogue in this pciiod. If AkUu-H sympatliy witii 
hif* Hindu subjects .snil Sb/ih J.iIj.iij's p.TtPinfll 
bolicitude lot- their welfare were the outsvard 
Jesuits of their nmsic.1I emotions, it lomaius no 
less true that their sympathy often took a wiong 
turn and went a long wny towards bin and sensu- 
uHty. The tide of immorality flowwl on uiichfckwl 
through the three geneintlonH of pronounced 
bceptictaai or contemptuous iHiIf-IxiIief. 


INDUNS IN SOUTH AFRICA • 

UY 

Mil UUNUY B. L. rOLAK, 

f EUllAPS thoie in no mo-iKurc, inmibed in 
tho SUtiito Book of tho Union of South 
Afiifti, with a more tortuous hiatorj Ujau 
thj»t known as tho Immigrants llegulation Act, 
which cime into force on Augu-sit 1 . It vvus, in a 
eenfic, foreshadowed b/ the crc»tivn oS the Union, 
on 3l8t May UUOf To*' inevitable that, 

sooner or later, «• consolidating measure would 
have to be enacted, to oi'erato tluoughout the 
Uuion. 

The only question was the foim that it would 

tako. Would it be fiwnkly and oflenKi\ oly racial, 
asin the XmnsvjuJ, or inoffcnsivtly general and 
non-rncwl, as in the Caj'C Colony ? Xo doubt 
existed in the minds of the Bouth Miican JiidLan 
couiinumty as toils chaiacler, if the executive 
and Parluxment were to be giien a freehand. 
UVansvaal influences were most jowei-ful in the 
.new Ministry, and the racial cIlsiucUt of the 
Sooth African Act of IPO? gave « 
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otll..i..i™tloniottl>o5n..i«ry,and ll.e 

ot lh« ImpatUl autl.orilie^. Notb.ns cooU, 
tI,e«!o.e, 1« hoj»,l !o.- «ve wWt they 

a i-csiilt ot thoir own kociiOcea, Hioy ki'O” 
Llo noil th>l, it 11.0 ot..o.te.l ot legisUtion to « 
I’otnaoro.wliooory.iU olt.cto won M M..0I, 1« 

Wt Ihronglioot tlio Dominion, not only in nmltem 

otin„nig™lion,l,«tinoio.)ll.ioS »'»"■ 

conimnnol oti.tonc., Mo.o tlmn lint, the, rc„t- 
i,ea_o,' lotlier, Hm "'oi-o lllongl.Hul an.one 
them ai.i-th..l llioso olVocU conld not U con- 
fi„„l to Sonth At,ie.,but tl.,.t they «onM iniln- 
oimelegaotioninotliorlliiliol. Donnn.ono, ni.a 

tliuothoynoniaovortorn Hm tcry InndnnionUl 

prinoirloo ot nrili.1. Goiernmont 

Uty noil eiyul justico nndet tlio law Thoretore, 

nlthongh tlio Indian community couW, rotsilily, 

havobaro.inod for bottcr indivnloal troatinent 

nnd til. removal ot .no or two pHJ •>' 

n material charocter, lie Inidoro decided tliat to 

do .0 would bo to give away their wliolo caao, and 

to involve the reople ot IndU in a 

ter from which recovery would have been difticult, 

K not imroasiblo, at leant, for an indeSnlt. time. 

A U18TORIC DOCUSIEXT. 

For those reasons, then, the fasnlve rooster, 
oonlinned the struggle in which they had ho... im 
Ion" engaged, and this w.ie the sitn.tion that 
eaitod when Lonl Crewe addressed ^ the Unmn 
Ministry his famous despatch of 7th ^tober 
1910 In this historic doenment— which, to a 
certain client, is now eaplmned away by the Sec- 
retary o! Stato-it was definitely and positn.V 

laid down that no solution ol the Tren.™! d Ih- 
cuity would be acceptable to Hn. 

Government which did not remove the racial bar 
as to immigration, and, if a Union me««™ «•« 
introduced into Parliament baling that « 

view, which did not preserve emsting rights m ^ 
n Provinces. These conditions were sicccpted 
°by the Oovernment, who, wl.d.1 the etrug- 

X vet proceeded. Introduced the Imtoigrent. 
® • e- Hill of 1911. osamjoation, 

r;::^rfid\hitthAi,i 

fact, comply with these condiUom., Rml, after 


lengthy negotiations, tho Union Oo^c.nmeot 
derided to drop it for that Session. 

The real bone ot contention lay in the tact that 
whilst Ha racial biras regards the Transvaal had 
been removed, that contained in the old 
,ry Free Stale law was le-enacled 111 tlm U'll, and 

Unis the oppnsilion, whicli liad, legally sFahing, 

been roiilii ed to one I’lnviiice, was now hound to 
oslend Uiionghoiit the Union. Socingthnt it was 
imimssihle to do anytliing failhei that Session, 
and will, a view ot lie, .ling tlio l.reach hotweeu 
the ,«s»i.e icsUters and tlm Gove, nnienl, the 
olive-branch was held out by hotl. iv.rlie-, and a 

provision-ilsettlcinentwasagieed to l.y them, em- 

halying the terms 1 .id down by tho Impe.n.d Gov- 
ernment nnd ccitain subsidiary lens, whereby it 
was agree.!, on the one sale, that p.issive resistance 
should he suspended and, on tho other, that renie- 
dlil logislitieii should he introduced in tho next 
Session of Piirliament. 

A. froh Bi'1 WHS iiitroducctl, in 1912, nnd tliis, 
too, for ritnihr rensons found to bo unaccept* 
able, whilst ita draKtic provisions aroused tho hos- 
tility of tho Opposition. This Hill was nUo drop- 
ped, and the piovibionfil settlement extended for 
another year, the mutual undertakings being re- 
newed. Then followed Jtr. Gokhsale’swell-remem- 
bcied vWt to South Africa, when bo was given to 
wndei-staiid that the Government intended to ful- 
fil thcic obligations to the Indian community, 
though the form of the measure to be introduced 
for that piupose might differ somewhat from that 
of the nbortii e Bills. 


wnERB TOK ACT OlVES OFfE.\CE. 

In April of this year, Indians all over South 
Africa were shocked end ahirroed at thf publica- 
tion of a dnift enactment, apjwrenllj wantonly 
desUoying many vested st.itutoiy tights, and 
tnainttining the Free State racial bar in all its old 
offensivenei-8. Sloreover, owing to the Searle 
judgment, w hich had decided against the validity in 
South Africa of Indian monogamous marriages 
solemaised according to Hindu or Moslem rights^ 
wherever celebrated, it had become necessary t4) 
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protect the wives and children of these nianiagen. 
The Bill entirely failed to do this. Accoidingly, 
resolutions of protest reached the Union Govem- 
nient from Indians thioughont the Union, pro- 
testing .igninst the Bill with all j>0!-silile emphasis. 
On April 27 , a Johanneslnirg iii.ass meeting thiea- 
tened a revival of passive 168181.1006 unless tlie 
Bill ^\eie ladically amended, and the resohition 
embodying tins detciniinat on was coinejed to the 
Goveinmeiit, Loid Gladstone, and to pioininent 
members of the Opposition. The Goveinoi-Gene- 
ral scents not to h.uc infoimetl tho Impeiwl Gov- 
ernment by cable of tho criris tlwt thie.itcneil, 
but forwarded the resolution under a covering 
despatch, and jnctmwhile, on Mtiy 8 , Mr. llarcourt 
cabled to s-.vy that, having legard to tho circum- 
BtanCBS, the Imperial Goieininont accepted the 
Bill. 

This uncsiiected annouiicement ii.ittually damp- 
etl the ludouv of those sympthisoiK in tho Union 
Pailiament who had been pi cp tied to fight ener- 
getically in Older to iirocitre satisfaction foi tho 
Indians, sons to avoid a rcviial of p-issive icsK- 
tiinco. Novel thele&s, tliey strenuously opposed the 
Bill at each stage of its progiess, in both Houses, 
tabling aniendmeiit after amendment, with the 
result that, as finally passed and assented to, the 
Act boro but a faint resemblance to the iiicasuie 
as originally introduced. Nevertheless it was 
unsivtisfactory, as it still contained fatal lUws and 
violated tho two main terms of the provisional 
bettlement. 

The racial b.ir remained, although it Iiad been 
tho mniii stiuubling-block on tho two nnlier 
oconoions, whilst iinroibint rights were Liken 
away. The right ot nppenl from Jecisions ot 
immigration oHicera has boon confined to matters 
of law, whereas, particularly in the Calm Pro- 
vince it had existed on matters of fact niso. aVs 
against this, l.owever, Apimal Itauds have been 
created, dcatioying the m-bitraiy prasers that had 
previonsly been conferred npon immigration 
officora. The nnconditional right ot Bontli Afncn- 
horn Indians to enter the Cufm Prorincebas been 
'taken an ay. Under the Katal Uw, as interpret- 


ed by tlie Supreme Couit only last December 
ex-Indentureil Indians, li.able to the X 3 tax, and 
who have remained in tho Province for a period 
of three j'eiin» Hfter the e.\'jjiry of their contmets, 
acquired a domicile thoie. This right has now 
app>iiently, lieeii withdiawn from them. Listly, 
Indian inonogaiiimiN religious insiiinges, celehmt- 
ed within the Union are not recognised, though 
siuiilar nuirriages solemnised outside the Union 
are. 

How TO Amend It. 

If the Act it uinetided in tliesc ies]<eet.s, it w'ill 
bo .acceptable ns bniely fulfilling the tciiiis of the 
settlement, nnd {wssivo resistei-s are asking for nn 
undeibiking frein tho Union Government tiiat 
they will, where necessnry, intioiluco amending 
legist ition next SesMon, nmi if it enn bo done, 
fniiiie noccssiry regnUtions to deal with dilllcul- 
ticH for which legMntioii is not required. If sucli 
nn undertaking be given, the siisiteiirion of 
jttssivc lesistanco will continue for another yeir; 
otherwise, a revival is certiuu, with all its at- 
tcnd.ant tniserics nnd harilsbips. Tho jwlnts in 
dispute, whilst apparently of little iriq>oitnncu, 
involve wide issues. Tlio mciul b.tr must nb- 
Milutely disappiMr in South Afiicau logielatioii : 
otherwi'-e tliu destruction of tlio Indian com- 
luiiuity will lio ajieoJy, and its degniJatiou cer- 
tain. It is impossible, too, to accede to the 
deprivation of vestdi rights, which are alre.idy 
bo few that e.ich one that remains Is a must pre- 
cious and cherished j>osses.don. Moreoscr tho 
future of the community oinnot bo placed upon 
nepecuLative bo-sis, and the rights of tho next 
generation bo niade the subject of barter. 

It is a «n« non that the provi'ions of the 
frcttlement be r&'pected to the full by the Union 
Government if a tenible ^t^ugglu is to be avoid- 
ed, and it is greatly to lie hoi<ed tli.it evety 
cude.avour will K- made, both in IndU and in 
England, to suppsii t the efTorU made by South 
African Induns to preserre their communal in- 
tegrity. 
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THE StTAPUR MURDER CASE. 

« nV LKX.” 


APPILY for tlip fail n'lmo of Knglnnd in 
In<lu, it U not oflpn tint w»» ho.ir of ca«se*« 
' like the Sitni'uv MniAoi which leases 

fi very imf.ivoxit-aUe iminessiou on the mind of 
the i-c.xiler. Whatever may l>e the oflleial cvph\- 
natiou, pnhlic opinion in India ctnnot help ngree- 
ing with Mr. Swift Mac JCeill w hen lie muI, in the 
lloii-^a of CjinmoiK on the motion foi ndjowm- 
ment, tJwt “Ifou'hla gentlemen who h«l been 
hivd to the hw mn«t lri\e been sUrtKl on find- 
ing th.it ntuler any Govej nnient nmho the Itiitish 
Ci-own — .anil C'j'Poiilly in India, with ic'pect to 
which K'linuml lluiko hnd vihl, that he would l>o 
dcairon^ that the R^^ti^h llig slionld luienamueh 
l>ower for the protection of every subject there as 
it had in tliia hnd — rueh .i tiling wai-i j*Os-ible 
that t«o men shouM hunrre'tcd, tri«| for nmr- 
dor, nnd neqinttPil, that they should Iw left at 
lugo rxl home in their own ho««oa for fno long 
montha, and tint then nt the inatanco of the local 
flovernment they should bo j-e atrcHteil, tried by 
another tribunal, convicted, ami sentenced to be 
hanged, and that their memorial for repneve and 
for mercy refused to ba sent to the Imperial 
Government h)' the Lieutenant-Ooveinor of tho 
provinetj — the very man who in'.titutcil the re' 
trial." It may bo that tho letter of the law wa-s 
not departcil from in this c.ase : but, “ did any ono 
who had read history, and who knew what might 
hapjien in countiiea under such a Government (aa 
in India), doubt that action within the strict 
lelter of tho hiv might be ru'ried out with on in* 
justice, an inhumanity, and an n»fairne«i that 
might bo (VS gi-eit an outrage ns if tho Governor' 
General himself had hi-oken the law?” 

The faeta of thi'* case may lie succinctly stated. A 
brutal mnrder wis committed in the village OatanK 
in Kheri district; one Gajrij was mimfcred, four 
{not thiw) fieople wei-e iiameil .a.s .accO'Cil ri*., 
SikJid »!• Singh, Chutk iv Singh, Gul ib Singh, and 
Itoc/mn Sin^h. The first three were aiwsteil, the 


fourth av.i!» not found ot his lioii.,e, nnd ns is tisirnl 
in ouchcA.scii W'aj lopoi ted by tlio policoas ‘ aks* 
conding.’ 

Tho accused who had been arrested, wei-e tried 
by the 8«i.«ions Judge of Sitapur (who was also 
the Sessions Judge of Ivheri) and acejuitted. Tho 
counsel who conducted the defence before tlio 
Scs.«ions Jndge, thinking that the piosecntion 
witnesses by their evidence nnd demeanour had 
made no favourable impression on the Sessions 
Judge (rts usual in such cases), did not cafe to 
yvorry tlie Judge by insisting on his riglit to pi©- 
duc® defence evidence and so he did not proiliice 
nay. It may bo mentioned that the Sessions 
Judge who nc«]nittrd the nccnseil was Mr. H. J. 
IJoll a civil servant of tiivnti/’One J ears* standing, 
The acijuittal took place on the 22nd February 
11H2. 

Some/re months after their acquittal i. e. on the 
lOth July 191 2, an appeal w.is preferred against 
the onler of acquittal by the local Government 
(the Eieutcnant-Goiernor of the ITnitoil Pro- 
vinces) befoi'e the Court of the Judicial Oommiv 
siouer in Oudh. 

On the IGth August, 1912, two additional 
Judicial CommissionerB of Oudh sitting to- 
gether, after hearing the appeal, but after no 
re-tri.al and ho examination of witnesses, con- 
victeil tho nccu.sed nnd sentenced Chiitkhan 
Singh and Sikhd.ar Singh' to de.ath am! Gulib 
Singh to transportstion for life. On the 27th 
August 1912, the convicted persons appealed to 
tho Oeutonant-Governor for revision or commu- 
tation of sentence. On the 31st August 1912, 
tho Uontenant-Go'temor refused to interfere. 
This order w.as received by the Counsel for tho 
pri<<oRera on the 2nd Seiiteraber. On the 4th 
Scjiteniber, 1912, Counsel for the accused sent 
two telegnims, one to the local Government and 
one to the Government of India. On the same 
date the Government of India i-eplled stating 
that tho telegram had been sent to the lor.al Gov- 
ernment, for diapoail, and the JoRil Government 
replied asking that the subraia-ion of tJio .appeal 
bo expeiliteil. On the 5th September tho appeal 
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w.issent in a jegi«tPmI cover, to thei local Gor- 
prninent, wifcli a rcquavt to for>v,u-f3 it to tlio Goi-- 
Brnmerit of Itnlia anil on tho tith Soptembor 
ropy of tbo appeal Avas; ’sent 'dircct'to' Ibe 
Goyernment of Iniiia. the 8th September a 
telegram wns Sent by Counsel to tho Qoremmetit 
of Imlia, praying for postponoment'of execution 
to which no reply was leceivecl, and on the same 
date a / telegram was sent by tho father of one of 
the appellants, pniying for staj’ of execution. To 
this ft reply was sent that his telegihm listl been 
repeated -• to the 1 local Government. On the 9th 
September'' Chuthhan Singii and Sikhdar Singh 
- were hanged. ' " , ' 

' j Such, in brief outline, arc the facts of the .case. 
Ent, fortunately, the case was not allowed to rest 
'.there. OntheSIst JahiWy 191.1, Sir Henry 
. Cotton, ft warm fcieml of India in England, who 
had received from India the papers in connection 
'with this case, wrote to' Ijovd Crewe, inriting him 
“to miiVo onquirios into the matter, with ft view to 
making . some further mo<lilic.ation in the nitos 
regarding tlio tnansmisslon of memorials in enpi* 
tal wntence psises which shnll efrectiially prevent 
tho .j-fiomTenen ^ of ’ such 'regrottahlo incidents 
,ftR have' marked r tho present case.*' Ifis motive 
fh addressing 'liOrd CronV 'primtely -wo-s n very, 

' laud.vblo one which should have appealed with gre.at 
force to 'the Secretary of State;' as Sir Henry 
. Bays ‘‘ tho cot respondent who sends me the papers - 
urges on -mo to give the fiTcta a irfdo paWWty j 
through 'ft question in Parliament, hul 1 do not ■ 
fidopt that' course, for I’do not .'wish in any way 
to' -affoni embm-aRSment ton Govermnent avith 
whoso Indian policy I^nm sb heartily In nceord.” 

• This .Icttor was sent^by tho.'^Secietary of Stito 
-.to tbo lOovcinment .of* India on tlio^ 29lh 

January ,'.with tho icipiest that ft .‘wperi oft tbo 

' facts shouM be furnished. The report.'wa^ re- . 

' 'cplvej'mi the 5fh of Aprils. But It wai not.^nt 
to Sir Henry'Cottoft until tavo months Hter, and . 

■ kot until Sir Henry applied: himsolf. And as ^ 
'Lord Crewe, did not sliow any dtspo«Uioft *to 
iemedj' the state of things diecWl >y tlm ^cw, 


Sir Ifenvy ' Colton Ijid no other' go Jmt la giro 
. publicity to'tlrtJ hict^ ' i“ , r 

; Prom Ibis Mrly )o??^-t7>eHa1 of the /ack of tho 
, case, one can sco.what the ugly features" of the 
case are which need to bo lookeil into and set ' 
light. " 

- ■- '(1), The proW-sion in the Critninai’ ProcMm-o 
Oftle empoweifng the Locnl-Oovem'ment to ap. , 

- peal to the High Conrt ngninst Aft acquittal by a 

I^ver Cotirt. ■ . . , ~ ’ 

(2) . The long delay of five months in prefonnng - 

this appeal. . ' - - " . . ‘ 

(3) . The sojjtence of projjoiinmJ by tlm. 
Jndidal CommiAsioners, tin'* decision to convict 
tho ftccusi>d having l»en arriicil nt mci'cly by the’'' 
consideration of the lecoid, without any ''fnrthev' 
evidence being let in. 

•(4), Tho l>>cnl-0ovefnnient, wdiich had ftane- 
tioneil tbo appeal, took upon itself the 'responsb 
bility of considering an a|»peal for mercy nnd ro^ 
jecting it. - _ , ' " , ’ ■ 

(5). Hie Local-Oovemment rcfuseif to tmns- * 
mil the ftjipesd for mercy tcT tlift y»preiiiti Govern - . 
ment, taking riielter undei* ii leclmical rule wbicli ’ 
saj% that the petition riionld not l>o_forwanlcd 5f 
it'.coiild not, reach tho Government .'wJtldn '48 . 

. hotin of the date of the eaeeulion, * * -' , ' }' 

■ (9). Tlie I/xwl Oomnment, nlthougli it had. 

tbo power to do so, rcfuseil to postpone - the 'date 
of the oxeenUon. , ' • , j 

■ (rj Hie delay of fiifl /n'dia OiTTcc in replying ' 

to Sir Xienry OottonV letter.' - * ' " 'S' 

* ’'(8). The a*cry meagre’ guamntee whirh now' 

■ exists that csi'Os dike thi^ will l>e given. -avido • 
publicity, the quostinninga Jfiiifster in' Parlfa*- 
ment being about Gm only means of iloiogVo. V ; 

Tl»e bi.slory of this case ainnot but loive the 
bn|*resrion Oh bneV mind tlifit, but for 'the per- 
idslent attempts of ourXiienJn jn ParKanient <«> 
,ivain?s.s this wrong, -the tase migljt not Jiaa-O ^•‘s'} 

Uie liebt of day. India owes' j, at ft litUo to" 

-tl» Untiring elTorts' of the Fn'ends uf tndl-a" ' in ' 
Pxiliament who.throngb gfvxl: report Rud evil 
report l»«'e Btoml noWy ))y iier ; ' 
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raised to the heights from which she has fnlien, 
tho Giinihilit system of education must in the 
fii-st place bo i-enved. If the cruel hand of death 
had not cut short a life so useful, he would have 
lived to sec the establishment of a GuruLwla and 
the history of education in Indijv would hare taken 
a different direction altogetlier. Tint hU end «ime 
— an end so calm, so dignifle<l and so sndden that 
it has tleepencil the pathos in which that whole 
life was cast. His mantle, however, fell upon the 
worthy shoulders of some of his sineei-e ndnums 
who were determined to cany out the djing 
wishes of their great master, TJiese oamest jsouls 
worked day and night and ultimately the Ouni- 
academy ims establiahed in the year 1901, 
A. D. We propose in this paper to gi%'e a brief 
account of that unique institution, unique lioth 
in the ideals and in the metliwls emploj-ed to ap- 
proach those ideals. 

THE FOUNOEa’fl IlENUN'nATIOK. 

Thoiigli the idea of founding a Gurukula* — ori- 
ginated in tho fertile brain of Swami Dayansnd 
it took a practical sliape only after the laps© of 
abont 18 years from the time of tho sad demise 
of the Swami.t It was Lnh Munshi Ram, n suc- 
cessful pleader at Jnllandlmr, that put his heart 
and soul into the matter and sacrificed his all, 
wealth, his moveable and immoveable property 
and even his own sons, for the cau’-e of this G»rit~ 
htda. In tlio year 1898, the Arya-Pmtinidhi- 
Sahha of the Punjab passed a momentons reso- 
lution to tlie effect that a Gvrvhdn Ik* sbirted if 
Its. 30,00n were collected for that noble ptirpose. 
Lala Munalii Ram then gave up hi.« Uieratire 
practice at tho bar and took a vow tliat unless iho 
said amount was collected by bin bo would not 
set his foot in his bouse. But the path of tho 

» Ourufcttla r—LitersHy raesn* a ' family of precep- 
tors ' where a Brahmschsri resides and reads, beioK 
always in coiupsny with the pwru for not less tbsQ 10 
years, 

tPor a short biography of Swami Dayanand Sstm- 
wall see Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co’a JJu^orapMes 

of /Mrf£a«* Rtriu, Price As. Four only. , 


peifoi-mer of a great work ihiJways thorny. Trc- 
mendous difficulties were put in his way, foes 
ridic\iled and friends laughed at nim. Unmerited 
obloquy and pungent ridicule were all that ho 
could expect ns a reward for his labour. But a 
sinccj-e admirer of Dayananda is endowed with 
strength eiiongh to l>e.jr all tlic.so jwitiontl)' and 
Mnlintina Mtinsbi Bnin*« moj-al rouragn was n« 
great ns ever. Ultimately snccesvs cmwncil his 
efforts, sjiflioipnt funds wort* collected and tlm 
wasostabUslicd in tin* year of nmcc 
1901, A. 1). IMjuon 11. Phelps Esq., 11 . 4 . 
of New Vork has atldi'csscd several letters to the 
Editor of tho Pioneer (AlLibnbad) on “The an- 
cient and the jifodern Educational Systems of 
India” and in two of these, tho eminent education- 
i.st hoK discussed at full length the merits of this 
institution in a very Uicid and elwsto style. The 
opinions reeorde<l by tljLs thinker who lired for 
montlis togetlier in this are well worth 

perusal, “ Tlie idea of estnblWng a Onrulida Is 
suggested by Rvvnmi TTayannnd in his “fiathyartli 
Prakash *' said Lain Miinshi Ram to Mr. Jlyron 
II. P).ol]«: 

«* I wii (mong those who (bought- that tho tnie 

opint of the rcliginui reroriD which we ell bid it heart 
Could only be carried out with the hi-Ip of ■ tchool pri- 
mirilv doroled tu re-estibliHhing the principlei aod^ 

authority of the VedM, in the lirei of meo oh- 

ject «*«» to itirt a aebool where ittong end rellgfoui 
chtricter could be built up. "'0 roeogniied two great 
wiotiof the people-~neR of ehiraeter and rcIi|.ioui 

unity Onr primary aim ia almply te gire our boyi 

tho bewtowraJ and ethical training, to make of them 

good cilizena and religious men and to teach thrm to 
lore learning for Jearning'a aakc. Our model ia the 
great Unireraitiea of ancient India auch sa that of 
TasIIU, where thooaanda of atudenta coi gregaled and 
which wern aupported, ai were al»o the atudehta that 
attended them by the munifleenoe of tho aUte and 
wealthy cltirena... " 

AS IDEAI. filTK FOR AK IDr.AL IKSTITI'TIOV. 

WHien a temple to the go<lcless of Jjenniing i“ to 
1*0 erected, the first and the fonunost ipiMioii <f> 
attend to is the question of a Miitahle rite. E^-cry 
seat of Iraming must Imve natural tnnudeiir, 
healthy environments and a ssfubrious climate 
aixmt it. “ Fnr from the mnddening rrowd's ig- 
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noble ” ami farther from the teraptatioa* 
and otiitT evil inWiiences of city life, that teat of 
wixilojii is to l>o Ioci\to<l. Ilutter btiti itwoiJj be, 
if it were t<) bo Nttiateit at a res{K;ctful diRtanco 
from a jibico of inlgvim.igo bcfivuso to tbe reli- 
giously bent mind of a Hindu, the idea of sanctity 
8h.»n always be pj-escnt. The Kangri village 
where tlih» Uunikiila is lorjitod ailisfies all these 
conditions and therefore ii pro-cininenUy fitted 
to b« a seat of learning. The site covers au area 
of about 600 acres of land And is a free gift of a 
phiLinthioj'ic geiitieni.iii. It is a fitting uioiui 
went not only to thojilici.inty of Mwiishi Am.in 
Singh but also to the genius of th-it s.»ge who, 
long before the Ilou’hle Mv. Ool:h.ilo iotioducvd 
his Rlemenlary Education Bill m the Viceregal 
Council, matured hU pUns foi gi>ing y>ee eiluc.i- 
tioii to the sons of the i^oit, irrespective of birth, 
wealth, colour, caste or creed. 

Tbe building* of tlie Aesd«my ere eituated to e healthy 
plein et the toot o( tbe lliDeleyee, et e diataoce et 
ebouC 5 ffiilee from Ilarldwar, ca the (outh heoit of the 
Genge* .The cUaete la bracing, exhilarating and ex- 

tremely delightful. The natural ecenery is ebarmiog. 
The aoibroaial retreate of nature, wlneb are net far off 
and the cloaoproximity ot tbe rirer nangee which lendt 
a coolneaa to tbe breeze cannot tailto unpreaa profouod- 
Ir the imaginatian of the pupila, to Isipire them with a 
oeep reTcreDce for Nature and Ita God, to ioduce in 
them habita of aerioua thought aod deep cooccntrstiob 
of the mind end to fit them not only for ecicntrSo ro- 
acarch and philoiophical loreitigation but aUo for tbe 
contomplaliuu Of the mytterioua problema of life and 
death which bare been approached by aagea tu tfaeir 
aylran loUtudes. 

AIMS AXU OBJECTS OF inE IShTlTUtlON. 

Tha Ufe of an indtsidwil acconling to Vedic 
/cfcrtij is dirided into four tuknt/inu *. t., tbe 
btiigns pis. (1) Rmlimnclwryiv— that of ft student 
(2) firihast-i — that of i» hou'«holder (3) VanA- 
prflstbA—tliHt of withdrawal from .active life (4) 
S,iniifasin — and l.istly th.nt of complete renuncii- 
tion and philanthropy. . For success in iifo it is 
tightly cliimeil tint ft proper realisatiou of res- 
ponsibilities and n satisfactory di«charge of duties 
of these aeAiunitw are essential. But of all these 
lour, the BraAntatAarya-afhranm t* regarded as 
tbe most important one bee.ause it U here that 


tbe foundation of nil the lenuisito viitucs to fight 
tlio buttle of life succobsfully is t.iid. The fiist 
and the foremo-.t object of tfiis Clurakula is to re- 
vive this Urahmuduirija. Other aims also deserve 
a {wtssing notice. 

(ii) Mornl greatness, the nuthorities letognise, 
U at tlio Ixisis of social greatness. It is believed 
tluit the tniining the boys receive thei-e will jimke 
tlieui men of good clinractei'. 

(iii) The studentei hike u v-ow of poverty and 
are taught to lead a life of ' plain living and lugh 
thinking.' Such men, the piomoters believe, luo 
best fitted to seive their country. 

(iv) *1316 institution is also fitted to lie nn Meal 
lWse.»ich institute. It will turn out profound 
S.mskrit and English schoUrs. Along with the 
study of ckissicnl Sanskrit, 'NVcstein philosophies 
and sciences too nre taught. Chances are given 
to boya to employ scientific methods of research 
and to exercise freely tbeirciitical nnd Analytical 
faculties. TJie fourth aim, therefoi'e, is , to 're- 
juvenate Vedic culture and to present to huaan- 
ity atvepod in soul-withering m«terialiam and soiil- 
kiltuig agiiosticfsiii the right inturpretation of the 
Veilas and other ^)a(-ehtutras which alone cuu 
s-»tisfy the spiiituftl ye.iriitngs of rational minds.' 

(v) llvro the development of all hum.ta facul- 
ties is attended to. Tlie harmonious development 
of body, mind and soul of tho students fornis, 
therefore, another pcculLir aim of thU unique inali- 
tutioD. Many European, end even American, visi- 
tors have borne ample testimony to this fact and 
the opinions th.vt men like Messrs. George Fox 
Pitt and Myron II. Phelps, Kov. Mr. Stokes 
and Rev. Mr. Andrews, .vi.j., of Delhi, Iwve 
recorded in tbe log-book sixyilc volumes in favour 
of this 

THE jmotcjf OF [KSTRCCrtOX. 

Jvotwithstunding the fact that some enthusiasts 
have denounced thenseof Vernaculars in our 
SchooL and Colleges in wiioeasuml teinis, there 
can be no denying the t»ct that to secure the 
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Ijust po'-sible uGHults from real eilucatioii the med- 
ium of insti uction must bo the VemncidttTS alone, 
'ilie usu of a foreign lan^na^e as a ]u(Mliiin>,i)o}v- 
ever jK.ufect such a languaf'Q may bo, is accom- 
jiaiiied by seiious (lefects aiul the mcilhuu of ins- 
truction in this acnilomy thei efoi-o is lUiuli — the 
Dcvanagaii — and I, for more leasons tlian one, 
think that the tiiithoritics could not have i)os.sibly 
made a Itettcr selection of a vernacular. Ilc9«dcn>, 
1 <1111 Mue, will not be tiken by Mir]»ii.'>o \ilien 1 
ray that esen such siibjcct.sar Economics Chemis- 
try and Physics too aic taught in J/indt. Foi the 
benefit of the stiulonts Ui>Kli-tran'>latioiis of such 
iHioksiis “ llalfour ytufiit’s J’h^sics ” imd Fai- 
n.xvitV Chemistry are issued. Piofessor M. C. 
Suihrt, ti.A., Jt.sc., strange ns it may seoni to 
many, is conducting cla^sea in HoUny amlpioud- 
ly uses Hindi ntul Hindi alone as UK meillum of 
iiistJiicUun, He delUciv lectures in Agiiciiltui.il 
IJotany In dJefunugun and Ins achieved much sue 
tews in this Uiroctioii. Sir Janie* Jteston, the 
*yjn]uthctic Licutcnant-Guveniur of the Unitwl 
PioviriC'Uh, who visited this Ouritliiht n'cenlly 
dolivcicd nn eloquent and nppi’edatho sjwech 
ill nhicli ho congftitulated the nuthoiitio-s on the 
»ucct’'«» they li.xvc achieved in the use of the Ver- 
ji.jciil.ii-, JJiKili, a* the inciUuin of iiutriKtUm, 

Tuu raoiiuxM or jioual and ukligiovs ei)1-iation. 

Of lato this problem lias come to the foiv-froiit 
tiud it is no exaggeration to say that its boliitioii 
h.is bafUed the attempts of many educatioiiistA hi 
and out-ide Ifidi. 1 . While in the driJi-'Cil West 
enJc.vvouis ui-e being ui.vdo to tut the goivlian- 
knotby holding national and inlei nation.il con- 
ferences and by pioducing u vast uiul healthy 
Hlciutiuv on the hubjt'ct, in India unfoi-tmmtely 
theie iu\5 yet many dilLcuUies to bo suiinountwl 
befor-o we can dieaiu of tackling this problem. 
What with the illitemcy and the consequent iii- 
tompetency of the paieiits to look afterthe morals 
of their Iwys, what with a decline in* theaulho- 
nty, imj'Oitahcai and activity oi one Mttrt/ia 


consequent on the spiinging up of niiiiieiuus 
ring creeds and what with a distinct decline in 

pririofxc -sentiments and a leverence for nationnj 
institutions and nation.vl liteivitiire consequent on 
tho sapieme difiiculties existing in oider to cbtiin 
the means of decent livelihooih tlio problpni hiis 
becoinc ii very dilliculfc one and tliis question 
uimo than anything eNo in Inrlii demand' the 
coucontr.ited attention of all tlio ediicatioiiists; 
.uid sooner or l.iter if no solution is lu rived at, 
tlic unfortnmte Htndir stmlent i> <(tu'to 
undone. It is, thcnifoie, Hint tlic (ii’riduln 
nuthoiitiea hiivo made this a piimip.il p.iit of' 
their cuiilculum and lioj'e topiodnco rwil, sinepii.', 
bonest, loyal, Go<l*fcnritig, pullic-ojdnion rosi«<tt* 
ing nnd thvir own-ctyiK-ience revering inon. 'lita 
boys in the most imfiortant put of their life lUo 
for all houin of the day to lie unilor Ihu ilircct 
vision of Tutors rf recognised liU'iniy and 
mouvl worth. Wo Imve every coiifidctiia< th.it 
stiidoiils (MU safely bu uutrustci! to (lie Ciiie of 
l^rfect gentlemen like LuU Muiislii lUni, Pitifo-^. 
sors llama-Di'vik u.i., m.r.a r., Tid'i Knm Mhiu 
M.RJt.8., iiTid ItiJ.ik)i,s!i»a 3t.A. These wit* 
men who have grown sulllciently old in the service 
of their country and both by noble pieciq.ts and 
illustrious evinijiles are Iwst fitted to train 
htudentn in tlio lipst possiljlo nniniier and iiidii'i>< t- 
lylieip iKitli (he Jiali.iii Goverriiueiit and tho 
Ar}'®'* >^iety by slianng their n-spoiisibililics to 
a Hrgo extent. Wc wish the institution cvi iy 
bucciiss and hold tint in such scIkkiIs alone Ihi* 
jirublciu cnii be c.isily solved. 

TUC >lAVAf/AVl.-VT AVI) TtlL' S7ASr. 

No institution, liowcvei w-c.ilthyit iiivy I..* «;m 
lioi>e to survive foi iv long tiaie without oigini',.-)- 
tioii width alone is needful for stt'.idy pitjgn s'. 

Xo excrei<e a gencivil but cnectivo cmitio! ovcj 
the institution (hcic i* « AWrs' ^ (.'onlrd tonshl.- 
iug of n Tmident (M. Uamakrishrm Phader, 
J,allandhnr). 'nirec Vice-Pn>jMenf>! ono of wln.m 
is lAvl* Hosban Lall B-v,. Iku-.it-Hivr, ono SecTC- 
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t.uy (M. K«^l irii.ttfi), om- Tm-i^iircr (M. 

Inr N.iHi, LL.B ,) am! 14 other meinbet!* *i»* 
cliijin" 3 l’rofe—.<Ms of the As f.n as 

thtf intefii-il Jiian tgemotit !« oonrcriic*), thf* 
lieisof*‘the t'luiilty ” li i\e fuH fieetlom uml the 
lioxonioi- i- in charge ol thK ‘ n»nnage- 
tiient.’ On tho stilV tJieio nro men who wre well- 
known fm tliciv cmiiilniifie^ himI self-Mcrifiw. 
M.uiy of tlieiii int life mcniK-i's .n«l ilraw imK 
MiK'iileiKV-.illow 5 HHi"s lic.uhi'- m.iy U* 

inti'WstC'i to know ^olUl! of them at least hy 
rvuiies. 


M. Munslii Ri*n --(■o»neo'’ saii l*rc»nlent. 

^tavsW A*i 4 v Xfewurrtw Ar.vw^ 

Proftidker ol Sanikrit Literature aud )’ft(lo«o- 
I*hy. 

Protcaaor Raraader*, n A , >i a a Scotor Tro- 
tc»Kor of English ijUratOTO. 

Professor Bslkl!rl*hn«, m.a,— rrofottor of Hie* 
tocyand Eoouoaiice. 

Prof e*eer Tnl*i Rem, U. v., U.a i P Prolmor of 
Vi'eetera Philosophy. 

Profeeior V. O. Seihe, M. A., — Professor of Cho- 
mutre. 

ProfesiopM. C. Sioh*. b.a . w.sc. (v.'-a) 
Professor of Dotenj end Jiioior Pfote>.kOT of 
English. 

Professor l>«lt8hiu*n Dss, o. A.,— rrofci-sor of 
Sfethemstics. 

Mr. Oorardbsn Das, Bx.— lIcedmAster, Sihool 
Denertroent. 

Mr. Sohh Dcro— Med.eel Officer. 


Tho O'liriilii'ltt is, aI«o, umler the thust n»mu<l 
of the Exeentiso Committee of the I’unj.ih .\»s « 
I'nitinWhi S-nhln. ‘TJii-. Exemtise Comnnttw 
i\l>poiut» a Cfosenior i»n>l nil A^^i^t.-sIlt Con-mm 
who h.svo the enliiv adniiniatmtis® contiul «ml 
H.itch .mil guido the eilnonUoiuil atkiitf. in luiiloi- 
mity with the {wlicy hml down by the evuhMwy 
Ijuthj' ‘The lUrvct inatrMction.it sonlw*! sofeil 
in the Princijuil who K aN~i>ted in his work l>j a 
Vicc-Ihindi»>l niul a lle.itliuat,Ur.' Tlw I’tofes 
tors und tiio IIc.mIui ister foi «i ‘ the College Comii- 
cil ’ to wddse the PrinciiKil in nwtters of institu- 
tion and iH-riplino nnd when tlieivK any Im-.wh 

of di^ciplirio in the College, tlija Conneil is Htithor- 
isetl to mete out uiiy ptmNhment which it m.ty 
dwm fit to inflict iiiion the ilelinfinents. * 


(; 4 C 


COUIbE OP STt'UV ASV TIIK OULY mVltSK. 

The rttideis iieetl not jiniip to the lu-ty coii- 
clnsion tint in this institution only Sui'kiit hi 
tiugbt atul if at .all «tiy benefit is to Iw ilenved 
ftum this, it will nt the most piodnee nn nrmy of 
ttscetics entirely unfit to cany on the sliuggle 
with life In this twentieth mitnry. 

Tlio cnime of stody estesdN over Id yesrs and tho 
scheme of studies einhrsces Ifia Wdss with their Ingas 
aoA ViKimjttB, Modern Ssnakrit Slid ili'idi bin rsture 
Aod also the Mnc!i*I) Ltoguafie and iJtcratitre, Modern 
Scienccaand Philosophy, Matheiiistics, Prlaoptes of 
Trade, the Seienca of AgneuUure, the Seieiico mid Art 
of Medicino and of Pedagogica, Drawing, nhjrc I liSHons 
and Practical Kiodergartcn too aro taught. 

Etoui time to time n eoinmittco of eilmiilionul 
experts is apjiointcil on whoso iwonniieiulntioi: 
the AclieiMO of atmlieifis rorised ji);icconl<tn»’ with 
tin* l.»te«t rosgarciies in the Science of Eluc.ition, 
llefoni .1 student proceeds to his SnttUil (Degroo 
Esnnmi.iUon.) he lus to undergo » rmir>e of trnJn* 
ing foi fiuir jeiuA in tho College, .ifter iio Mtisfics 
ills V.V iiiuiiei't, .ind other tntoib in his Pitiiiiahila 
l‘,iftk-J,n (thu M.ttiiciilittion Exuiiiiiiutioii) of tliu 
Tho Sii.itilf fun(H(l.tte Jias to hin 
ex.niniutioiu. in thive Inwuches* (1) Vedie and 
MoikiiiNinskritLitenitunj, (2) Knglish Lniigtiagv 
.iiid Litemtiue, (3) iiny eloitive Mibjei b hr His> 
toty «M<1 Ei-nnoiiues oi Science or Phiiusophy. A 
peiHv.d of the detulcd scheme will convince any 
lA.idci Unit the coiuvo is somewh.vfc highei tluin 
the oiditwiy ]» A. cyiirse yf nu Indi.in Univer- 
sity. Tlio degree of ( fte/in^/sdi (loiic'poiidiiig to 
the M. A., or M.Sc., of Indi.m Univci-Mtie'') is 
cvmtevred vij>on one who ii j>eiuiittcd to tike up 
“lie /V«f bWiwff” in the Acudemy. .Stu- 

dent coiiijietvug for this ilegiru iire to 'ulniiit two 
iuiguid t/»*sca on liitei'.ny or Scienlifi,; snbjectf.. 
ThcM. Jegnt's «n* lonfejivd in « convocation held 
dining tlie Amiivei-snry of tli» (riin’/iii(n whkh 
leieniuny lesembles closely the one followed by 
tho liidiiu Uinversilies. Tlieie are 10 clashes in 
tbeStliocd Dejwitwent nnd Unglidi is t.aught 
From rfi« VI rh.vs ouwimls 'fhn. l~>L^nlai/a was 
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thoUMuiils iiiiO novui iji i\iiyye.\r loss than tliirty- 
tlionsand mpeps have been oollecte<l ftml thix year 
tbo collections went lip to Ils.70,000. Nearly fonr 
thonsAiuI {leoplc gather thcro to do honour to 
tins memory of Swaini Dayanand nnd to IiIoks 
the institution. ' 

The ‘ VciUc Mctijazine' edited h}' Prof. Hama 
Deran. A., m. r. .i. r. is n high cl.i.ss English 
Monthly, and the ‘ Sat Hhanna PrachaniK' .a 
Hindi ^Veckly, e»Uted by one of the gnvdiintes of 
the CJumkula avo the organs of tho Giirnkiila. 
Tlipy rater to tlio tastes of the goueinl i-eader too 
iiiasmnrh ns they ile/i] with topics of general in- 
terest, Indian Histoiy, IMiilosopliy and Antiquities. 

During hong-Holidays, the teachers take their 
students and visit places of historic interest. 
Those educational tours called “ Yntra" 

nro of immonse benefit to studonta. Mr. Myron 
Phelps followed one such party and has published 
his intewsting diary in the Vedie .l/njwsine. 

TIIB FUTPilC OF TJIE DflAHMACJURIF^. 

The Guittkula is not alhliated to any Indian 
University. On the othei* hand it is by itself an 
University. But even the best frionds of tho 
institution are at times inclined to entertain seri- 
ous doubts ns to the fntui'e of tho Snot/tlas. Will 
these students in this age of tooth and cLaw com- 
petition ho able to secure mean.s of decent liveli- 
hood ? Of wliat use is their edncntion if they 
cannot got into Government pervico ? "Whitt rIwJJ 
be the commercial value of those degrees uheu 
theii- rival ilcgioes of Indian Universities Ime a 
great market vulne ? If for want of occupation, 
these Brabmaeh.arics woio to starve, what is the 
use of maintaining piioh an institution at a tre- 
mendous cost nnd why should we ri-k and m-ar 
the future of our youths ? Is there Hama or 
Ihsharatlia or Diishyanta -to maintain tho Vish- 
wnraitra or the Kanva Aphrama ? .Similar nro 
the doubts that n-oss the min.ls of m.any ami 

ecially of "’I’® 

7‘U >vninS forloaming-fi sake’ and reganl J ^ 


1‘inniont Msrvice' as the goal of University Educa- 
tion. ^Ve do not in this paper deem it wortliy to 
deal exhaustively with this question of questions 
hut fttili we feel strongly inclined to place a few 
facts for the kind consideration of men clinging 
to the notion of the utter nseles,sness of tho Guiai- 
kiila aystem of cduc.ation. In the first place, 
we shall Jwva fn admit whether we will it or not, 
lliat even with the increasing efficiency of the 
GoverjimeJit ojgani.sation nnd even with gre.iter 
cliaiices of employing the sons of the poil in tlio 
Government Sciwice, the demand is cxticmely 
hwibtl .and the supply i« yc.ir bj’ year U'mVnii’ to 
Iki giv-at even witlt tlio five existing Indian Uni- 
aei>ities Tlio demand shall pixihiby over ivnialti 
the same but with the establishment of Uniiev- 
sities at Dacca, Nagpore, Bunna and Alnnetfalxid 
not to sixy of tlio Hindu and the Moslem Univer- 
sifies, tho supply of those peeking Goi-ernment ■ 
M»nnee is bound to bo infinitely grant. Will not 
then the maiket-vnluo decrease aiul wlint will l>e 
the futmo of tlioso that are turned out year by 
year hy the Indian Universities ? Let tho friends • 
mid foes of tho Ournkula cidmly ponder o\er this 
asj*ectof thequostion. The nunikulaaiithorities, 
however, have still falthintha future of their Bmlu 
mncliaries. Topnttliuir views in n nut-shell, they 
ob'crvo nnd lightly foa that their studenta who 
shall in all prolxibility 1)0 men of sound body and 
.sounder minds haiT, even if the nritish Covorii' 
mentwpro to shut theirdoors against them, other 
wadks of life <)j>en for them rtc. (I) The l)etf(‘i - 
ment of the stato of Agriculture, (2) The wotkiiig 
on siicli JiiK-s as would le ul to tlio Commeivinl pron- 
|)eiity of India, (.1) The ameh'oinfion of (lie rioml, 
vorial and religious status of Hindu .Society first, 

(4) Tlio work ns prearliers of Vcdic Dharjna, (5) 

The organisation of lluml Co-oprative Credit 
Societies nnd of Plague and Famine Jfi'sions in 
India, (C) The noblest work of preserving the 
national Literature by undertaking ivsearch work 
in tlio vast field of Sanskrit, (7) Tlio bringing in 
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of the torcli of I,ight and Learniog m the «Utk 
liome<« of the poor, and (8) The turning out ns 
patriots anJ soriaints of Jnilia, of real, BuhstanUal 
work of uplifting, Indians first and foremost and 
humanity afterwanla. Aro all these not noble 
professions and is there any pov,er on eatlh wliich 
will deny to them the privileges of becoming bene- 
factai-s ? Will they when they undeitake snch 
noble work, Rtaia'e ? M’e pause for a reply. 

COKCLUSIOV 

Tliere was a time when the loyalty of the Arj-a 
Saraa] was questioned. But mark, gentle reader, 
the way in which the Arya S.\maj is in all csirn* 
GStness and sincerity of purpose prepare<l to be 
strictly loyal to the British throne. It has, if wc 
rightly and without prejmlico view the situation, 
Ughteneii to& certain extent the burden of the 
Government' by establishing Schools and Colleges 
nil over the Pnnjib and in some parts of tho 
" Unites] Provinces »nd by founding orphanages 
nnd many girhsehools too. Ihen Sir Louts 
Dme, tlje Lieutenant-Oovernor of the Panjab, 
admitte<l this nnd congmtuUted the S.tmaj 
on its educational activities. I for one believe 
that perhaps owing to nny c.Tternal or in- 
tornvl dis.\stor tho work of the Sam.xj may bo 
undone in other departments of human acti- 
vities but am never prepared to admit that tho 
educutional work and activities of the &)inaj will 
any day be undone. If ever tho future history 
of e^lucation in India were to be written, no his- 
torian can f.xil to ase-ign a promiuont pLaco to the 
D. A. V. College at Lahore nn<l the Kangri Guru* 
kul.a at Ilnridwar. On ainils of time they aro 
bound to ie.ave permaaont inipre-sious. Lite “very 
other institution it may have t'ORie'defect» but a 
patriot's duty is not to Gnd fl iws and pick holes but 
to advance the cause of amelioration. W© are to 
pile stones over and not to pull down, the nation-al 
edifice. The Kangri GurukuU h.av not only a 
claim on Indians but on all mcmlwr^ oftheeivilis* 


«! world who aro d{«gustoil with the modern 
nuiterialistu: civilis-ition. 

IIw Slajesty the King-Emperor Geoige Y in 
reply to the address presented to him by the 
University of Calcutta made some very profound 
observations on the ideals of edumtion. Said 
IGs Gractoua Majesty ; 

** It (a to the UniTeriUiea of India that I look to assUt 
in that coidial union and fusion of the culture and aspi- 
rations of Kuropeani and Indiani on which the future 

welfare of India ao greatly depends ...you 

have to coofcrve the ancUnt learning and simultaneouaiy 
push forward Western Scienca. You have to build up 
character without which (earning is of little value." 

It is evflctly the spirit these words of wisdom 
nnd sound sense uttered by our Grucjous Mnjesty 
tlie King- Emperor George Y that one finds reflect- 
ed and th« same sentiments re-echoed, in the ideals 
of the Guc»»kuU. This is one of the practical 
ways in which the admirers of Swami DayanAad 
show their loyalty to tho Britfah throne. They 
want to “ conserve the ancient learning nnd push 
forwanl IVesteni Science," nnd they also want to 
produce men of character, men of strong bodiea 
and stronger mindn and men who would be loyal 
and patriotic citiions. Such an institution richly 
deserves our support nnd w© wish ereiy success 
to tho Acxdemy and ble.ss tho memory of tho great 
Swami who presented to us theso grand ancient 
ideah of eilttcation and h.as therefore rightly 
earned tho gratitude of all right-thinking men. 


8WAMI DAYAHAND SABASWATI.-His Life 
•ad Tesebings. Price A*. 4. 

SWAMI RAMA TIBATn.-HU Life aod 
Teaeluags. Pries A>- 4- 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA— His Lifaaad Teseb- 
iogv. Pries As. 4, 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA PABAMAHAMSA- Ris 
lifs sod Sliisioo. Price As. 4. 


O. A. Nelesan * Co , Saokurtms Cbetti Street, H/sdrat 
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btjirUnl w ith 4 classes and 5.’} students, l>ut now 
iJicre aro J3 t-Lusses and 200 students in tlio 
School Deivutment and 24 Hnilun.ichniies in tlio 
College HejKvrtment. Ijust year two students 
took tlieiv Snatak (IJ.A.) degiee. The daily lou- 
tine is simply clmming. The whole atmoeplieio 
is one of love and fmtemal ix'l.itions existing be- 
tween the students and the to-icliers excite wonder 
and curiosity especially in those that havTi Imd 
the expel ieiiee of School and College-life hi liidLt 
wJieio these aiv conspicuous by their absence. 

At i a. in., Senior nnd at Junior Brabmachaiicii 
and members of Uio supervising staff rise in responsn to 
tee tintmabufations of Cbe Asftrsm bell, told up tecir 
beddings and proceed to tbc Ganges where they jnmp 
into the water and enjoy a good morning bsth. Moat of 
the students and Suporiotendcnts know swimming and 
swimming Rompetitions are accordingly eoUred into 
with great zest and eager enjoyment When the winter 
is serero they go to tbo bsth-rocm which was erected at 
a cost ot ever two thousand rupees donsted by certsin 
philsnthropio Isdies and gentlemen. Before bstbing all 
the Drshmaehsriss take physical exercise and undergo 
drill under the direction of tbo Superintendents. Det* 
ween snd 0 (hey comweneo their daily tfajnao 
(I) SnndAya— Prsycr and kledltation (2) Agoi-hotra. 
Alter this they are given fresh milk and from 0-15 a. tn., 
to lO-SO a. 10 , regular classes are held when the uorn- 
log meal is served consisting of a liberal supply of bread, 
pulse and vegetables and fruits. RicO'pudding sod 
Italica are served occasionally. The diet Is oirictly 
veffttarian. Till 2*46 boys take rest though the senior 
atudents utilise the interval in resding the books from 
thollbrary. Again the tcsching-work goes on till b-lf* 
p. m. The-boys then engage therjsolTes in playing 
games. After dinner the boys proceed to their donnl- 
turies and revise their lessons, AtOp. ni.,atl the stu- 
dents go to bed. The college atudents are required to 
maintain diaries and record their daily work, 

llULES 0¥ ADSflSSlOX, ETC. 

Tlio Gurukulu is ojien to all IJraJimac/iaries v/ho 
satisfy theso conditions : 

(i) Their Vedaramhfui-Sanniar — InitiaUon 
cei-cmony— eliould bo pei formed according to 
" Vedic rites." ■ 

(ii) The ago of the Vidyaithi seeking admis- 
sion most neither be less than six nOr moio tlian 
eight years at the time of admission. 

(iii) The boy must be physic-nlly and mentally 
Bound. 

(iv) The parents or guardians should undei- 


tiike neither to marry nor to betrothe the Viilyar- 
tbi till ho if at least S.j years of aye. 

(v) The parents ai-e to sign a form of iigree- 
ineut binding thciJj.'iOvp.sni't to marry the student 
bcfoi-e he completes his twuiity-iifth je.ir, not to 
withdraw him from the Ourukula till the comple- 
tion of his course and to jwy Its. 10 per meBaeni 
to defray his inaintenuuce charges it-gularly. 

In a prescribed furiii of uppliwition the gu.iul- 
iiiih arc i-equiied to fiuiiish all the information 
tt>ganl{(ig the hoy. The boys tificleigo medic.iI 
examirutton at the time of admission and if the 
I'mtinulhi Sabha finil t!i.it all the eondition.s for 
admission nio duly fulfilled, permission is willing- 
ly granted to enter tho f.imily of the Guru. Every 
ye.»r luindreds of applications nto pouring in but 
foi want of ndcijuate funds the Sabha is forced 
to reject m my though on an average 25 students 
ai« adniittod nnnu.illy. The as fur ns the 
funds permit iimlertekes to iniiintitin in theGuni- 
kuU at its own expense, promising oiphnns or 
sons of |>eisoim who are unable to bear wholly or 
input the cost of mainton.ance. Kduc.atton in 
the Scminaiy is free and when builicient funds luv 
collctteil nil the ruiyart/ii'es sliall ho m.u'ntfliueil 
and oduented free of charge, 

nKsraicTioxs os studests. 

Tho objects of tho institution will be enthely 
defatted if viiidiie liberty is given to the inmates 
ot the A’tth*. Full liberty is given whein it ought 
to be given and at the s.imo time restrictions me 
pliccd in tlieir M ay which are considei-ed by carp- 
ing critics B.S singuliuly rigorous. Ilut the autho- 
titles feel that these iiro iudisjK'fisablo. 

‘'Noitudcnt is Blloned to visit a town ora village 
except under ipccial circitnwtancea, Huch aa acnoua ill- 
bcaa or death of bis guardiau or eonie other near rela- 
tive or eerioua illness of htioaetf. VidyarthUs goiog out 
lor a walk or eomo other purpose are tncarfotlyarrom- 
panitd fay a teacher or a euperintciidcut. None but the 
guardian or his near refatiro is atiowed to visit soy 
student. Even the visits of guardians may not exceed 
ono in a month. Bach tneetings take place under the 
directions of tho Governor and the Visitors arc treated 
as the guests of the Gurukola, The duration of such a 
Tuit eball not ordinarily exceed two days. The students 
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HINDU PSALMS AND HYMNS 


IJY 

MR. K. V. RA-MASWAMI, O.A. 

^HYRAYERS, spiritual songs nnil poems aro 
Rj found in tJie literatura of nlroost nil 
L religions. TUcy have no doubt their 
origin in tho age-long tendency of man to pray 
and prnLso, to dieam of a Hope and a Bliss 
beyond, to sing of Light, Purity and Loro. 
Hinduism early gave rise to the.so hymn-s and 
prayers which are calletl, in Sanskrit, Stotras. 
Their beginnings aro to bo found in the 
centuric.s before the ChristLan era. He shall 
have to say something later on about it. Once 
created, the Stotm had a ripid «lereIopmont. 
Every great religious moveincnt over since— bo it 
alMmlian or provincial— has produco<l a fresh 
crop of hymns And song^ until at last tl>e Stotras, 
cIassicaI and vernacular, havo becomo a most 
important part of tho literature of Ilindnism. 

These hymns and songs occupy an important 
place in Hindu life and culture. There is sca^ly a 
Hindu, boy or man, peasant or Brahmin, who docs 
not know ono or other of these hymns. They are 
the current coin of piety and tellgious culture. 
Tlie po.asnnt of the South, on his return from the 
field, stops at some >vay-si(le temple, sets down 
the spade, and with folded arms rapturously pours 
•forth some hymn in hia native speech. The 
Jlahar, in tho ‘midst of his hunger and iniwry, 
consoles himself with some song of Tukarom or 
Chokamela. Of an evening, there may bo seen 
in the military hill-quarters of the North tho 
native soldiers, hailing from Oudh or tho Punj.ab, 
ns.sembling round a fire and singing all together 
some hymn of Tulsi Hag or Kabir Das. Boys ni-e 
taught to recite these hymns. They dwell at all 
times on the Hpa of the Urahroin and tlm Sanyasi. 

Bub their cultural valtie apart, these hymns 
aro profoundly interesting to us as expre«;siona of 
the religious mind. Wo are in these songs and 
prayers face to face with the Hindu soid-soine- 
t'lmos bring, sweet, devctional-agmctimes mystic, 


bold, aspiring, — now, tender, tnistful, — and now, 
burning, prophetic. The joyous songs of the 
Yogi, tho victor over sense and sorrow, alternate 
Vritli the fervent prayer of the. faithful and the 
devoted. They contain the doubts of the sincere 
and thinking soul a.s well as the piteous plaints of 
tho broken-hearted, the hope.s of simple piety and 
the joys of ordinary worship. It is but natural 
that the spirit which sung forth the Vedas, the 
soul which grew to tho v'cry infinite of thought in 
tlie Hpanishatls, should utter itself forth in songs, 
hymns and prayers 

The hymns in the vomaculrrs and in Sanskrit 
form a very largo litemtuie. The aim of tliis 
essay is only to treat of tho Sanskrit Jiymns. 
And oven hero, we can do no more than merely 
touch upona few of them and indicate their nature 
and eontenks. 

All the hymns and prayer-iwems are called 
elotras whether they occur in the sacred books 
like the Pumnns or, are the compositions of 
historic poets, reformers and saints. A dhtinctioQ 
has been made among them such ns that which 
occurs in Christian literature. Tho Puraiifts,— 
the fijAnw, tht jS^ondn, the BhagatalKa, thA 
Drahmavaivartha and the JlrflAmanrfa— Agaaios 
likejSannMiumam Xarada Panchnratra, 

and other sacred writings like Adhyatma-Panm- 
yana contain a large number of stotros. They ^ 
are put in the mouths of Gods and Rishis. They 
may be called Psalms as they resemble the sacrwl 
compositions of David a!nl Solomon. Some power 
and B.ancUty is also attnchetl to them. The rest, 
the comjKsitions of Hymen, have been called 
hymns. The distinction is useful from a Jiistorical 
' and literary point of riew. 

Tlie origin of these stotras is lost in obscurity. 
Early Sanskrit literature supphes some nidiments. 
The V«las ate but a collection of hymns, out- 
bursts of primitire wonder and poetry. Tho 
Upnnishads contain many p.issng08 which are In 
spirit, though not in form, magnificent psalm.s. 
Hymns of praise are found scattered in the 
During the Buddhistic age were composed or 
Bung short Stanrap and poem? which are called 
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nfterthe “SL-^ters” and “ Brotliors.” UkotUesu 
aajingsnnd songs of tho Buddhistic tiionhs and 
n«n«, lUndcismaho hiii),ono tany beJioio, floating 
piet'es of pmyer and poetry. Later on, in the 
early centuries of the Christian Kra, when tlie 
national mind grow self-conscious and sot itself to 
tho t-iskof atrongingand classifying its heritage — 
when the Pumnas carao into existence — tlieso 
hymns and prayers were written down, perhaps 
amplified and improved, and given a settingin tho 
/’ttrapos and the /tAWa«w. Such is the origin of 
the stotras which have been called Psalma. Some 
of the&c Puranic stotras piss off into another 
category, tho dfantras. They are dry combinations 
of occult syllables and epithets. Repetition of 
them is said to yield mystic power. One shouW 
bo initiated into them. As classical poetry ad- 
vanced, the advantages of the stotm made it 
popular. The same genius that produced polished 
poema and beautiful dramas also gave to tho 
world short masterpieces of religious poetry. As 
a result, we have numerous hymns of varying 
beauty and power. 

These psalms and hymns rest upon mythol*^. 
Indeed they belong to the literature of mytho- 
logical or Purnnic Hinduism. Without a proper 
knowledge of the place and function of mytho- 
logy in UInduUm, one might be easily misled by 
the several gods and goddes^^a addre^ted nn<l 
hymned. These gods and goddesses aro not the 
denizens of a barbarous pantheon. Xor aro they 
the jealous rivals for a superstitious miomtiou. 
They bear a far different relation to tho Hindu 
scheme of reli^ous thought and ideals. 

Tho genius of India often speaks through fiction 
and mytfiology. Tlio idejil ctotiies itself m story. 
The allegory conce-.vU some truth of philosophy or 
religion. Tho hopes and dre.inis of some by-gone 
age aro storeti in a legend. fiAcniKEras — D kuta — 
KaisnSA — wliat immortal legends do these maines 
represent t Whole ages of national effort and aspir- 
ation are epitomised in thcMi names. Somewhere 
Sister J>ive<Iit.a luus spoken of mythology as tlie 
‘j'ewel-ca.sket of humanity in which are carried the 
hope and the piety and tho fancy of onegeneia- 
tion after another for the benefit of posterity.’ 


ii3i 


Hindu mythology conceals in its myths, stories and 
gods, the ideals and dreams of the Hindu race. 

The two iijy tliologicalejititics which embody tlie 
Uuidti ideas of tho Divine are the Siva-mythology 
am! tho Vishnu-mythology, tho Utter including 
in itself the two poi>uJar pha.«es of Itaina and 
Kiishim. The picture of Siva sbinds for all 
purity, a!! ficfxlom and renunciation. Thegrait 
Ood, with matted locks, sme.ire<l with ashes, 
nre.tring skulK anti serpents, immereed in the 
deep solitudes of the mountains, has alunj's been 
dreamt of as tho very type of that llenunciatfon 
which fans Iiauntod the Hindu mind since tiio 
(Lawn of religion. Botii singer and saint recur to 
Him ns the greatest Yogi. Lord ns He is of all 
the worlds, He de''ires nothing. Pleisure and 
pain alike do not move Him. He is for ever 
immersed in meditation. But more -tiian this 
He is the great Te.acher. His gifts are Knowledge 
and BIish. He is the grait ciirer of the souls. 
ISfheo infirmities kill, when passions distract, tlie 
Hindu turns for help to the great God who is all 
gnanain, all Bliss. Like the ancient ps<>.lmibt in 
the Hiandapurana, the Hindu still invokes Siva 
for Light and Knowledge, calls upon Him to 
throw His armour (AfipncAo) oi'ound him and 
protect him agxinst hell and death. ’ • 

The Vishnu-mythology takes us into another 
».phere of tlie Ideal Divine. Tho Hindu s dr&ims 
of Divine Greco, Mercy and Lo%e find expression 
in tho Viahnu-Idea. The several incarnations 
of Vfehuu proceed out of an abundance of mercy 
whiclt man <sin only faintly imagine. Tfie 
thousand ways in which He, taking the human 
body, mixes among the human throng and helps 
nkvn and beast alike, do not sufilcicntly express 
tho'profouod love lie is cap.iblo of. Vishnu is 
indeed the great, ali-merciful Protector and 
Siviour. Rama and Krishna represent but differ- 
ent plwsea, more popular and loving, of tbo 
VishnU'Ido.i. A pure and almost ide.vl devotion 
centres round Rama. The thought of the ideal 
imui, lUm.a, also blends in this faith. As a 
result, a number of high-spiriteil and extremely 
devotioiiil prayer-pofini^ h.n-e been inspired by 
Him. Krishna, honeier, has dominated the 
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Hindu mind and imagination more than any other. 
At once king and cowherd, saint and lover, cliild 
and god, Krishna holds the heart of llmdui&m. 
Ho is all meicy and love. His very face rains 
happiness. He inspires devotion and lovo wherever 
beard or known. As time grew, the worship of 
Krishna took on a rich coloring of tho amorous. 
It was a natural result of that cxtrcuo deretion 
and that loving faith wliicli began to centra 
round Him. Witne.ss the rise of such literature 
in Europe itself in tho Middio Ages the Nirml 
I>attern of which is tho famous song of Solomon 
“I am my beloved's and my Iwloved is mine 

"tVo shall deal with ii few ^oU*ct ]>snlins mul 
hymns. 

Tho ps.alm •iim JCanteha wliich is found in 
the Skandft I'urana is the famous nrtlicty {>0 of all 
the etotnis addiesscd to Siva. It contains Mrnio 
SO stiQ&as and a numlxir of unmctriRe^I apjM.d- 
Intions and descriptive ejnthcb* of Siva nddod nt 
tho end. Tho chaiactcri'itic ideas and ns|)iratioim 
which cluster round Kim find expre^^ion in the 
pbalm, Thcro is a ceitiin vigour, a j*rofn«o 
inmgoiy and a primitive gramivur about the 
pelam. 

»Tt 

5:^1 

(May Sira, who IS Pure Light and lUis?, who 
is Goal Absolute, protect me everywhere — 
Obeisance to Iboc, O I/5rd, the Ever-Wl-«-ful, 
the Essence of all Troth— Fill me with hope: 
Save mo from the fear of Hell : Endow me with 
Life ; Send joy unto my Mirowful mind : I’m- 
tect mo with Thine armour; Comiueror of 
D«»th, Ever-BUs.'.ful Sira, Obi'iviiico (o The*-.) 

Another psalm which occur* in tlio Ilrahnw- 
virartha Purann, .Ivt’Ma AV»V/i A'ted'ioirfl, intoke* 
Siv.a as guru. • 

^ til'nr ^ t\ 


(Obeisance to Tiiee, Si\-:», Tencher of the uni- 
verse, Giver of Bliss, Yogi of yogi*, Guru of gums.) 

There is a p^alm to Siva attribiitwl to 
JfarlaHtlt^a. Tho Purninc story of Jfarkanilpya 
is a moling one. Tho psalm bc.iring his name is 
theieforo of sjiccLil value. It is full of a ftrang 
faith in Sira, >\'hy should one frer DiMth, who 
tmsts in that grwit and iHi'wrful GwI Ix'fore 
whom nought in all the worlds c.in (‘tand ? The 
heroic olcmcnts in Siva's ch.inicter and history 
are beautifully brought together in this psalin. 

Tho first of tho ps-iinis addivsMsl to Vjdinu is 
the one calh'sl .Vaniyanit-Viinift wliich occurs in 
the Rigluratlia J’linins. It is like other t.lolm-s 
of the frame onler a piwjcr to Vi-hmi nskiug for 
liroleition and liappim*ss. A more f.imons jveilni 
IS the one iittribtite«l to Vjuwi, railed Ari'O 
Xentyanti .Vfedm. The psilm is t^phnl of all 
Vislinn-frtotras. Tho pMliiiist sings of the mani- 
fold oi'CL'jons in vihicli lie has helped the fnjlhfnl 
and come to the lesruo of the oppreiMs], Tlion 
foilowa n dvscilptlflii of Mis qu'ilith-s, Mu emlfl 
with 11 prajoi for Gtiu’c and I’lotrctlon. The 
bnnien of the )'silm is UMiitifnl and alimwl 
hc.irt-tiii-Uitig. 

(Tint <lisl Sanyaita who is the frUpjrtrt of the 
distn''-fr«-l is my SiBatlon.) 

Au syjxwUy pf**<l psdia U tha I’lsfiTo'rfLtra 
Jiiija tilterwl by J'n'hna in KuUi It 

contiins n fasciimting de^rriplion «if Vishnu'* 
j'eifroii with n tcuihing prater at the end — 

^ srfif I 

wRTTtrni 

^v i ttfsi srt ’irgVn ti 

(Tlnonifb II isfr-rtune. I am Inv, n}«sa.l. >ly 
mind ia Clltrl with .-M-rew and hd. 1 am ft }’»•'■/ 
to gmd. jMnsiotj and prod me. 

(HI lae with luemful 'ucs, <J tJol, and frasc 

The doctrine or rel'gtmjs fi-'Hrp tUt JnCfti 
readily links it-'s' If t'’ tli“ YUhnu-!Urr,o-Kfi*hii'j- 
myltoh^ Is th -t cf AieXt/o* (doedSc-n). Tli^gb 
ti^ly hinte-l ia lia- Miptuiw, rJ-<iiiU 
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most pUintive tone in it which Attains 
'in tho last f>tniiz,i where they say— 

JfRtr ^ ^qt ^ II 

(AVhat praise can we, tcotnen, give to Tiiee, O 
Lord of Life : Appear before us, 0 God, and 
show mercy towards us, 0 Friend of the poor.) 

As we piiss on from the psalms to the hymns — 
from the imperfect praises or mjstic Jfantixta 
interspersed in the narrative of the Puranas and 
the Agamas to the compositions of poets and 
reformers — we see some marked changes. The 
indi^dual note becomes more prominent. Each 
Stotra is fraught with some supreme emotion or 
sentiment. We hear the broken voices of sorrow 
and sin. Mercy and Love arc invoked in more 
living strains. The burden of the song is no 
more the simple iVomftsiAfl (“I bow to Thee") 
or Bhajtham (" I meditate on Thee ”). Tho 
form of the hymn also is a great improvement on 
that of the psalm. It is more perfect in con* 
stniction. There is no ditTusencss in thought or 
phrase. Poetry becomes more potishetl. Kiich 
Stotra approaches a K<mja. (a ihetorical com* 
position) in poetry and finish. 

An excellent representative of this class is a 
hymn entitled iimt.-Manaaa.’Puja.. It doc-s not 
barr the name of any author. Yet it hss got a 
sincere and almost touching individual note In it. 
The devotee pictures out of his im.igin.ation all 
tho best materials of worship one esm offer. II© 
cannot provide these things actually and so ho 
oQers them mentally. Ho is uiijiblo to visit the 
temple duly, or make rra<la\shina there, or sing 
hymns to Gotl. But wli.at of that? God sliall 
consider all his words ns prayer, all bis acts ns 
worship unto Him. What humility, wliat faith 
does 'this show ? 

wem fR Prftm rtci: ^ 

iRrfJr eraifm ii 

(My Soul Thou art : my mind 1 liken to 
Parr-athi: my pranas are Thy followers: My 


body is Thy Temple : my enjoyment of things 
bhallboThypiya; my sleep sh.all be equiralent 
to meditation on Thee ; my wanderings shall form 
pradalshina; my words are prayer unto Thee: 
O Lord, whatsoever I do, consider that all lus 
worship unto Thee.) 

Another hymn entitled IlarisaratiaskCakam is 
fraught with an equally intense faith. The 
author casts his eyes everywherc, hut finds not 
hope in anything— brother or wife, family or 
wealth. Hi.s trust is entirely in God. Ho pUin- 
tively sings that ho has performetl no sacrifice, 
nor visitftl holy places nor oflercd tlie daily 
worshijr regularly. He is bound by service to 
another. 

RUT R5T(I- 

^ ffi tReUfq 

fHRrwtR qrrti rr ^qr^i ii 
(I have not celebrated any great Mciifice; 
nor liave I gone on any j>iIgrimago with a devout 
heart; 1 have not i-erformed Divine worship 
regul.irly. Theiefore, 0 God, Thou art my solo 
refuge.) 

But the most thrilling juirt of the hymn is the 
5th sbrnra where ho says ‘‘tlwt tho thought of 
Ills evil nets nurkes his he.irt tremble " und 
adds “ But Thy mercy, 0 God, is world-known. 
Therefor© Thou prt my solo refuge ". 

^9£*oTf^ jUrtiPr RRT 5 Rlf^ 

R J 

Tjqnri ^ 3 qf^imRciT g r^rt- 

^^Rlt^Rq TIPR RR 11 

(When I think of tho several evil acts I have 
done in tho jrast, rny lieart trembles ; but Thy 
Meroy to tlio fallen Is world-known. TJicrcfore, 

O God, Tlrou art my hole refuge.) 

There is a brilTiaiit hymn by AVny Kidiu/etarti 
entitled A h|>iint of supreme 

devotion peirades the whole hymn. His chief 
prayer L» tlu-vt his whole life should l«.sf, with the 
words itvkunda, HJuilthi-Priya, JJai/apara, etc. 


its climax 
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(sncnnl epiUiets mid appellations of flod Vishnu) 
on his lips. He cates not how ho dies or where 
he dies or what boconies of him after hi-s death 
provideil he always reruembers to his death the 
God Narayana. 

Another hymn prays for calm and purity and 
for increase of tho love of human-hind. 

jjfUit ft^cTiGT i> 

(Remove my imseemlinesa ; chasten my mind; 
kili ail my worldy deM*i-es ; increase my lore of 
t?io hmiian-fcin<l ; carry mo safely across the sea 
of life.) 

There is n hymn nddressed to Sira by f’/Hi- 
mnnyiv which toviches a very high mark. No 
hymn dispUya such a deep diwontent with one- 
self. He sings in sonewful atnuns of his own 
ignorance and mi'Cry. Desires dUlract him 
Sorrow eats him up. Ignorance surrounds him 
He prays for but a glance, a meiciful look of 
Si\iv He a-sks Siva to dwell in hts hc.art and 
dispel all error and •ignorance. 

f^snmr n ?^3Tei tT=n^ *»: n 

K g filsRr xp^ vr^'raisf^ti ?r« 

(In tho darkness which encircles mo all round 
and shuts my vision, rl«e Thou, 0 Lord, like the • 
Sun and di-pel it all with Thy Light. 

Vliither shall I fly 1 What sLill I do 1 How 
sftaH /, o{>pres«vf afJh fesr, serpport myse/^f 
Why 8hvn<l Thou quiet, O LonI, help rae, help me, 

I am fallen at Thy Feet.) 

.5irflp«radA<»- A«Art»»span<»-5tc<ro is another 
hymn of the s-ame onler. It is n pmjer to Sire 
asking for forgiveness and mercy. Tlie author 
looks Ixxck upon tho se^c^s^ pericals of his life 
and finds them all chequered with anxiety and 
sorrow, worldliness and desire. With a whole 
heart, he prays for pardon and grace. 

Jit^annalAafMalitm is a short deretioml poem 
addre«^l to Krishna, The devotee prays not fpr 


kjogdom or for gold but only for Krishna's grace. 
“ May he who is tho Lonl of tho universe appear 
before my eyes." 

A well-known hymn of S;\nkara ia addressed to 
Parvathi. She is always addreasetl as mother. 
Wliat word can signify better tho profound ide.aa 
of love and protection which tlie Hindu mind 
associates with her name?* This is cilled Dax'i/a- 
farMlha-l»hnma}\innstoCra, He pliintively Kiys 
that he has lx>pn stick in worship and faltering 
in his devotion. But is she not the Itlother? 
“ Bad sons «ro born, but a mother never turn.s 
imlilTerent to them ” Such is {he beautiful bmilen 
of this hymn. 

There is another hymn to Parvathi which 
l>cttei expresses tho ideas assoc! itcd with that 
goddess. Tliis is tho AntiapmtiasMra. Parvathi 
is hymned as the mother “ who gives food in 
abund moo.” The hymn is a noble tribute of 
gratitude to tho Goddess-mother for her care of 
the welfiire and happiness of her children-— 

gbftvft <T»naT fficnw ^ S i ^t 

li 

(Divine Mother, Gjildess of all, adorned with 
d irk-bltto hair, Kternal Giver of Food, xVuthor of 
It.ippiness and the ten GitWts, Merciful Goddess- 
Queen of Ren.sres, give us alms.) 

Rut the hymn is more tlian this As the 
author proceeds, he strikes .a higher note and 
aUmpOK Pumthi iiot only to gire him foadttad 
water but -vl-o f/iith and knowledge. He closes 
with the devout wonls On his lips that “Sira is 
hia f ither, PnrvaUii his mother, devotees are his 
kin and the three world- liis native l.vnd.” 

TVj the student of Christianity, nothing can ap- 
pear more striking than the supremo influence that 
the life and character of Je-a<excrt on his followers 
and the perfect devotion with which they adore 
his very name and nttei-ance.s. It is with, equal, 

If not greater, faith and lore that the Hindu 
Bund turns to its ancient god.% Whether tbo 
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Divine is conceived under the form of a kind- 
hearted Siva or a grace-giving Vishnu, under 
that of a noble, large-minded llama or a smiling, 
all-loving Krishna, the Hindu’s whole heart goes 
out in adoration to them. A large number of 
hymns are therefore poems of devotion and 
praise. The Puranic Stotras, one might have 
noticed, are all of this class. They are simply 
hymns of praise addressed to the several gods. The 
compositions of poets add a large number to these 
devotional pieces. Tliey display liigh poetic v.alne 
and breathe a Large and v.aried spirit of devotion. 

The most famous and widely-read of these 
devotional poems is th.at long lyric^ Krishna- 
hamamrita, the work of the sago-poet, LHasuha. 
The life of Krishna with its thousand episodes is 
a perennial source of joy and faith to the Hindus. 
The poet celebrates this life in sweet and Imagi- 
native verse. He conjures rip one picture after 
another of Krishna — now sporting with the 
Oopia and now leading the cattle to tlio mc.adow«, 
now thrilling the woodlands withontrandng tnu.<uc 
and now avandoring on the banks of the moonlit 
river. Here N an idea! picture of Krishna which 
has delighteiV the imagination of the i»oplc for 
generations. 

jmTeT9^»Tftr: ii 

(With the mark of Kasturi on his forehead, 
jewel on the bosom, pearl on no'io, 6uto in Imnd 
bangles on the arm, sme.ared avUIi sandal all over, 
adorned with the necklace, .surrounded by the 
Gopis, Krishna the Fairest, shines resplendent.) 

Yet in the midst of all the sports and festi- 
vities de.seribe<I, one is conscious of the divine 
nature of the actor therein. The smiling little 
child is the Great Being como to rescue the world. 
The fair youth sporting with the Gopis is the 
One whom Yogis and .saints with pure hearts 
adore night and day. A supreme sjneit of 
ecstatic devotion pervades the whole poem. 

Smnnnda lahari of Sankaracharya is a long 


devotional poem addressed to Siva. Siva is 
pictured as the great, all-knowing God, kind to 
his worshippers, full of a heart to help and to 
save. The poem is full of appeals for mercy and 
lovo expressed in various poetic ^vays. 

^'-qr: ftrq *Tq:<mvirg ?n^r:, 
Jjqaicqidsq ii 

(Sira, Thou art the Lord of the poor, nay, their 
greatest kinsman ; lam the chiofest of the poor; 
why then speak of our kinship? ByThcenlone 
are to be forgiven all my faults; TJioti slionldst 
actively protect mo; for such is the duty of 
kinsmen.) 

It is well-known that Siva once appeared as a 
hunter. Tlio poet says “Ancient Hunter J Why 
wander hither ond tijithcr in search of game? 
Tlicro abound in tlip wilderness of my mind all 
kinds of l>en-st6 like jraloiisy, dosiio, lust, -—come, 
kill them and enjoy the sj-wii.” Again ho says 
“ 'What can ft poor devotee gh c to Sivn, tlio I^rd 
of all the worlds”— 

well, take my heart — may my iieart become thy 
properly." TJiero is evident throughout a 
]m.ssionate longing for that jwaco and joy which 
comes of n mind free from nil earthly taint and 
desire, 

Siranmula lahnri boenmo tho model of many 
n religious poem addressed to Sira. There is one 
i}inahai>dana Stetrut the woik of a twelfth 
century j»oet, l>osh(aia. It Im-s got neither the 
learned diction nor the high imagination of 
Sitanandalahan. Tlie style is on tho whole lisrd 
and difljcalt. Yet it contains two m three 
atanzs.s which disjilay a keen religious feeling. 
The poet U mraro of liLs own weakness und sin 
and prays for Divine 3Iejry. 

Sirasatala is another poem of the same class, 
learned and rlietorical. 
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There is a pecnlLir class of hymns in the Tliwln 
litonitiire, a [sirnllel to which is not found in tf«o 
litemturo of other leligions. The iVaworaiw 
or Stotfiis containing ineicly the namoa nnd 
epithets of Go<l,nro a iveculur product of llindnism. 
Ti»e sacj-ed narae-< hive got a f.iscination for tlie 
Hindu hymnographer ajid devotee which >.■« quite 
unique. Tlieso Xnmnmn'tii are not liowever with- 
out their own beiuty ami v.vlue. The names aie 
deiived from a rich mjthology. liach phrase or 
word Carrie'S our ini igiii.itioii hick to soma thrilling 
ejnsode of Diiine inerey or Love. The memories 
of lilialthfvi who prvyed not in vain revue iu ns. 
AViel'ledanl an-inged by a ma^te^-hllnl^, these 
NiuinnuUs di>j)l>j a high jwctic iwluc. Tlie 
most be lutilul example of tiiis elirs i« the one 
c.iUed SMrtt from which we givo 

the following— 

mrni«3 ftuTif sifRiq \ 

^ rf « 

TfiuTT ^ nrciiR: tqniri » 

nq t « 

(I bow to Naraynna, the Formless, the Valiant, 
the iK'.st of man, the man-lion, the Lord of 
tutgfu, the F,iiomy of Naink.! ) 

(I bow to Itaina, the D.:light of Raghiis, the 
Enemy of Itivana, the Lmvl of Fair Sitv, the 
Lotus-ejed.) 

There are a number of hymns which contain 
pmye« for woildly prospeiity nnd happiness. 
Such are the /hiric/riyii-ZlaAoua Sloli-as add^es^e^l 
to Siva and other Stotms nddre.-i-eif to Vishnu. 
Tlicso h^Tiins may sonml a httic strange in mottern 
ears. Eut this much ought to be s.\id that they 
were at le.ist worthy of the age in which they 
were prod«c».\l nnd the men « ho so prayeil. They 
are found in the mouth* of greit Ach-aryasand 
pious men of note. Not infi'enuently iit ancient 
diys, le-irniiig ami virtue were assori.vteal with 
indigence. The pious hoit-o-holdcr who fct the 
pilgrim, honoured! the religious mendicant ami 
traineii his children in Dlnitua and in hnoaleilge 
often found himsolf in the midst of f.uEing re- 
B3 ‘ 


Sources. Or the man of learning who impnited 
tho light of ancient culture to many ft youth 
nssemhletl from tho most distant jKUts of tho 
country met with ft cruel world. In the mouth 
of such an one, tho pious houso-holder who spends 
himNcIf in charity or the Guru whose labour for 
Ic.irningAnd hum.anity i.s repaid with poverty, ft 
hymn nsking for wealth nnd foorl ra.vy have point 
and beauty which cannot be sufBciently appre- 
ciated. 

Tlio philosopliic and didactic hymns foim a 
very large el i<w. Tho theme of the Atman — its 
Frceilom, Puritj- nnd Bliss — furnishes mateiials 
for stirring songs Or the songster, inteims of 
erer-fresh be.inty and power describes the nature 
of God, His Omnipotence, His meicy and Love, 
Ills immanence in everything. Or rolls tho cry 
“Give up lust and lute, desire and pride — Pieice 
the veil .iml find tlio Soul— Confoinul Him not 
with that which doetli nnd desireth — He is witness 
and LonI — Turn thy eyes inwnial— Constantly 
seek Ifim, the Light and the Goal." TIio 
Upanislnds, with tbeir glorious descriptions of 
Brahman, the "one reality," with their reflections 
on K.irma nnd Gnanam, with their rhapsodies 
over the Bliss Eternal, with their numerous 
appeals for purity and self-control, form tlie very 
iwk whence the^6 magnificent hjmns nnd spiritual 
songs havo lieen hewn. These hymns nre ch.arac- 
teri*cd by a striking boldness of tone and a 
ccitain vigour of phrase. Tlie themes lend them- 
selves to bold, declimatory poetry. 

A good specimen of this class is the ono entitled 
Parapvjtt. Tho author observes how people 
about him worship God. Nothing is more con- 
trary to the mature of Gotl than the mimicries 
they indulge in in their worship. Tlie onlinary 
worahipper tikes .a Zinjain, gives it a se.at, bathes 
it in holy w iter and sings to it. What c.in be 
more contrary to the thing meant ? The thought 
of this leads to an exquisite hymn. “ How give .a 
fte.it to One who is himself the support of (ho 
world!— How sing songs to Ono whom eien tho 
Vedas cannot find out ? — Wliy bum camphor 
before Ono who is Relf-eHulgent.'' 
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STl^ SmwH BSTO fSr sifti: I 
5a: fsRi ftqiw u 

(How make pradakshma, round One who Is 
limitless ? Why bow to One who is without a 
second ? How sing }jymns of One whom even 
the Vedft.s cannot sufficiently know ?) 

The didactic piece i<? al«o frequent in these 
hymns. The hymnographer clothes in verses of 
nnging clearness and pointed appeal the old 
m-axims and ide.s]s of the Hindu Religion. There 
is a fine hymn of this sort entitled 
tahav\ from which we give the following stnnzn — 

^trrrt f5r^ 

qiq trHHirrvfr \ 

f«qiq5r«raTrrcf qlqr 
qi<nu^f srq/cT »T5r ii 

(Give up desire ; Slander not thy neigh- 
bour; Avoid sin; Sot thy heart firmly in medi- 
tation; Worship the Lord-God of Benares, 
Visvannthrt.) 

But a large number of those philosophic and 
didactic hymns owe their authorship to that 
master-mind, Sanfearacharya, a few words about 
ndiose work and mission nro necesv)ry. In the 
nge which preceded Sankara, religion had fnllon 
^0 a low level. It fell upon S.ankara to dispel 
the erroi-s that had accumulated under tho name ' 
of religion, to unify the worship and faith of tho 
people. His culture and intellect nobly fitted 
him for the task. Ho readved doctrines of 
the Upanishads and ro-estnbli^ihed their 
authority. As has been slid, tho work of 
Sankaraebarya was “ the relinking of poptilnr 
practice to tho theory of Bmhman, the stem 
infij.rion of rriythologiaxl fancies with tho doctrines 
of the Upanislnds." His hymns and songs 
popularised the revival, spread broadcast these 
doctrines and ideals. The stylo of Ms S(oims is 
clear, rich and highly poetic. Tlie thought is 
bold, philosophic. 

One should think that Sankamcharya started on 
his work with tho words “That i.s true knowledge 
which is taught in the Ujrtmshads. — Tliey arc 
the hlessoil who have conqnmd their desires,” 


ringing on bis lips like a unr-ory. For so runs 
the first stanza of a brilliant hymn called 
Dhanyasfitakam . — 

asgid JTinrTii qi^fsqi^ur 

Trqr?5 sqPrwq qirHtr^ ii 

(Th.at is Krjowledga which ealms tho senses. 
That is to be known which is determined in the 
VpanWia'lg. They aro tho blessed wLo.se hearts 
are set on tho Supreme: the i-est welter in a 
world of confusion.) 

He wrote also a number of songs of tho Atman 
which contain highly poetic descriptions of the 
nature of the Atman and tho Brahman. We are 
all farnilur with them through their burdens like 
Sirohnm “lamSirn”, Here i« nn extract from 
one called Atma}'>nneJKiham — 
qi? 3TT^t it 

nnDT: 5:^1 it 1 

qr? sjl'bfiil'i ^ it 
snt itii 

(I am not to>7i ; whence, then, birth or death 
tome? I am not this U/i; nhereforo have 1 
thirst or hunger? I am not this mtnd ; wLereforo 
have I delusion or sorrow ? I nm not tho doer { 
wherefore, then, am I bound or free ?) 

Tlio most famous of liis didactic pieces is a 
long poem of C7 stanzas called Atmrd/aVta. It 
is a beautiful man«ial in rerae of tJto Vedantic 
doctrines. WitJi masterl_j’ ense and skill, tho 
author describes Maya, the nature of tho Atman- 
Rrahmnn, and the methofls of lealizlng it. The 
hymn is a favourite with students of Indian 
philosophy and mctaphysic-s. Tlie following stanza 
describing tho J]mhnan may !« taken ns nn 
example — 

qswwrqff vTpfr gri i 

Jin' fi 

q qr q i 

qrjnjqr q qt ?rq » 
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.oiistt, biomns "tidi Ultra b no „ 
kno«n. nn.ltt.una lAol to bo BraAomn.) 

,hitb thcra i. nolnsbtt to 1» .ton 
biding ttbich thtra U no niora bo.ng, Ino.t B 
tbera i. no biglict to bo kno.n, nnattoUnd 

lA.,1 to bo Bra-toun.) 

Anotbtt ropoUt bymn ot hi, U tbo one ull.t 

=S'HSi= 

Q. anU-oindoa; Kltbyktort on t.oa. pte lb) 

Lw. to tb. root, moaiut. on Go^a... 
Oofiaii" 

W ■frabtww® 'Sw 
^ rnroit ^traara « ftat » 

(Sing hyun. in tbounmd.. Co.ttn.pUto tbo 

JLi r.ito tbj » t.dtb to the poor.) 
good. Gito tny religions «)ng. 

tot, . tbongbt ol 

r.S.tiri:tbi,.nretondn-ondot,«i«.np.dio 

the one — 

PpgtintefiraiTOf^trf^'^' 

(They oio Iran tram tbongbt, 

Xhoy ,ts Ireo ftom tbongbt. 

They «b». ranso. sra snbdn.sl, »bo- ^niU 


of those ^'h^ devotion. ’JChere is ft 

hearts ^ 

panthei'tjc song ol w . 
h«autifu' — * 


Etatm Tf **55*^^ * 
ff: 

I' 

g^ RiS*Tq \ 

(All is linifti'i, 

• All U iJmAifJ, 

tnutUtbtratobn.sid* 
bonnsnid! Wlut U tboin to bo nude ! ttb.it 

is thens to bo unoiftilo t 

All is i/mAm.) 

Tliecisssicnl bynins tontinno,lto bo I'mJ^ 
.Lot dnntotn. One ot too ot tbem bnv. bren 
„„u«,l l«tora. They nttn oomposod by tbo 
Psndils nnd «boUts in tbo serera pto™.tos. 
lin, tb. nmiotity ot tbo .W™ b'*ed fetvonr 
end ntigtnd.ty. Tboy aoto mere bterery com 
lition. ot bymns snitod tor mns.cn! pntp«e. 

W nbnb tbetlTre plenty). Mgiou nnd p.ely 
Lre nnd more J»«b.d tbo cl.^.cnl cb.innels 
„,d s.uto .n the rernnc..l..r. Three or font 
rentnrie. niter S.intir,., otter n blooil-sUmed ere 
nlmitiond dmnt.r nn.i lote.gn invns.on, indu 
«,» airretl to its very depths. Ramanuja 
prenclnnt .midst ten,, to the ontenst nnd tt, 
poortbogoslielot love nnd devotion. A g^H 
^nlir movement .pre-nd over the nboie renntry 
rtho«.nnd voices broke torth. Ihere vvnS ften 
t ontpinr ot i«etry nnd song ivb.ch Ims ten 

the chietest tre,v.«re ot tbo vernnenUrs ever mnre. 

W. mnv nny n tew words nt tbo end nbout the 
re«try ot 'tbeso Stotrns. Tbo theme, ot God nnd 
Cw sorrew nnd snabring, ot hope nnd pmyer 
inspire bigl. lioetry, Ibe mituro ot the Bn.bm.n 

inspires Bnjestieeloqnenee. Tbo qo.dities ot God, 

vnlom. Hi, omniscience, onU tortb tb. nnpng 
enitbel. Tbo vnnity ot lite, the bollownes, of 
.miles nnd tnvra, provoke, the incisive pte.e » 
.wonl. Tbongbt ot the loving, idl-mere.t.il G«1 
„„s out into llowi.ig verse nnd tnpliirons raiMC. 
Sloraovsir the poetic genius ot Indiv idions i>er. 

fretionmost in short pieces. TboGits. sc,vtl.rea 
in the Epic nnd the Purenss, the Lyrics of , 
KnUdvsv, the shmus ot Bbultibiti, tbo pmo- 
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gyiies on kings, show the ease with which poets 
^vrote small pieces of poetry. The poetic genius 
therefore found a most fitting instrument in the 
stotra. As a result, we liavo .short masteqaeces, 
wi ought with poetry and music and with.il inhiid 
with high emotion, 2 ’iety and thought. 

These psalms and hymns are not only a Eokice 
unto the religious hut also a delight to the 
cultured. 

COnDIIION OF FARMERS in IROK* 

BY 

JIK U. H. PANDVA. 


INCE the beginning of the twentieth century 
the discussions of social j>robl©n»8 bav® be- 
come universal. In Indlx wherein live one- 
fifth of the total population of the world is face 
to face with some vital problems, on tbo s-atisfac- 
tory solution of which depend not only the wel- 
fare of her fanners but of the teeming millions of 
Hindusthan. 

India is essentially an Agricultural country. 
JLoie than two-thirds of the total population are 
supported by Agriculture. It is oue of the 
leading industiies of the country ; about sixty 
per cent of tbe total export tiiulc of the country 
comes mainly from the mw products of the farm, 
and yet the farmers of Indu h.»ve barely enough 
to live from hand to mouth. 

Wo all know that the prosperity of a country 
depends on the prosperity of the f.irming cLiss. 
I« India pro.vpwrous ? Are her fanners i»ros.j>cr- 
ous? No. Then the question naturally niisea 
vhy the farmers in Indix ju'C jworl 

I,et us try to analyze the condition of farmers 
in India nod find out the jeasons. 

rii^l the practices of those toting to Agriculture 
afi n profession— a means tosu])jwttbefarmer,hls 
tl.o .tlmlcgoiintl)— nre.cif i«Hir. TI.C 
^ tot Ulk Sinn b«Ior. Ibc metat. rf «.» 

EjUMit" Work in kEtinnllnre. 


methods practiced by the farmers in the use of 
ini|dements, In the cultivation of fioi! in nu'sirig 
crops and aniiinl, iu li.uwesting crojB and in limr- 
ketingtlio farm jhchIuco .are almost tiio b.iine us 
were practised centuries before by their foie- 
fatliers. 

The totol equipment and live stock on an 
jiversige do not cost them moj e than S 50. The 
machinery used in the cultivating and Larvosting 
of cropsis poor and inelllcicut. This is not only tlio 
question of wasting IV grcit aiiiouiit of human 
energy but aho tlierc IS a gievt loss lieforo the 
final products nio reidy for the Jiwjkct. 

The condition of tbo futmer Iiimsclf is very 
pituble. The aveinge ngricultuml income of the 
fanneie in Indk is not equal to the wages of an 
ordinary Ubourei . The re-wons for low income 
arc quite obvious. Our poor farmei's have to 
m.»intom tllem^eh•eM on very Binall piecOR of hands 
and have to coiry on the fntm opeiationson 
boiTOwdl inonty. 

They mo always in debt to local merchants. 
Few of them have sullicient money for the projicr 
conductor ngucultuml oj»cmtions. Tlioy n-quiro 
money to purchv^o hwd, maiiiuc, plotigii, biiUiMk, 
to pay for liired l.vbor, for irrigation and for 
many other pin j»o-.ea. 'J'heio are very few who 
cau meet all thes-o expenses from their own c-ipi- 
td. They are consc-ijijcntly forced to Ixirrow 
.moneyand in boirowing tliey hue to jwy high 
rates of interc'.t. 

The atond.ird of living of an onlinavy tyjs) of 
farmer k mi’-einblf’. lie lives U-cauve h:w to 
live. The pooi farmer Ik bom to toll and not 
to enjoy the fniits of his I dior. He lives not for 
liiniMjJf hat for olhers to whom he wlls his pro- 
duce for a very trifling Mitn of inouey. IJe lu« no 
good hoow." to hve in, no goo'J p! ice to rit iu and 
nogooil pl.vro to slwp at night, lie accomiiioilale' 
bunsclf, hi* f.iiniJy and JJs all under 

one roof. 

asv 
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The homehoH of the fatmee is ot 

the simplest kiml. He »“ 

costly thiegs. Luxury is untnoen to hm. Tl> 

.mor termer hssuo choice ot euy .p«»l d'-t- 

k meel. <lo uot cost him mmu then tl«» cents 

a dev Our poor termer c moot buy apiece o 

UeulttocovorhimsCticithiucolduinter,^™ 

he lies no money. Our poor termer cannot altord 
to find grain to his anim.ls-hi. I.ithtnl Mmpi- 

1ns in^pen air end under the shade ot the root 

because he has not enough to spaie tor them. 

T„ tact there is no end to such mieenes. 
These are a ten- ot the many to illustote, in short, 
the condition ot tarmem in India. 

Even though the i.it«ers ot Indu l|«o tery 

poorly they aie happy and coutented. The tar 

mer nould think that it was dcstineilby Oml, 
i, hU late that he should p.isa such a uilvini 

No proper efforts are yet made to improve the 

condition ot this hrmibl. class ot tarmers. They 

have no education, no le.rrning. There are no 
ocoper tacilito tor their i.ee tml.on and compuh 
ly erlucation. Wherever there are euch 
tacilities the t»or tarmer c.anuot spare hrs children 

[or educ.ilion becaiiso there is no more tomt or 

money to snpimrt them drrrhrg the t.oic the, are 
away from tlie farm. 

The farmers have no posrtion in sovi.d hlc 

heconse they art iUiteurte, hecanse they are 

and becarrse they are igr.orarrt ot the aitr.rtres 

outside the boundaries ot sm.,11 t.rrn,. The gencmi 
impee-.ionandasery arvmg rmpre-ston ot the 

neonlo has become such th.rt these favmora aork 

1 in the open fields, put on sbahhj elotho, and 
have their hand, and liml. all covered eith drrt 
„„ net worthy ot resivect or coo-ideraUen. A ej 
tew have rt-rlirevl that farmers are farrl, soWr 
and richer at heart than many ot Ihose so-eallnl 

oe„llcmenallrrs.r«.aniingthrtushtl„r,hele..orld 

It la rndee.1 very Irani lor a man to nndor.t.,«d 
and have svmp.>thy tor- a ivoyhing cla» unless ho 


hrs had some experience of working out in the 
opon fields nnd such can easily know that a m.in 
may get his hands and clothes, soiled and ' yot 

remain a gentleman vrovthyot respect. The rich 
and 'the editcaled all forget that it is this poor 

tarmer who supports them all without selfish mei. 
tivea or caring lor his personal comtort nnd happl- 
ness. 

Theto is Uttlo or nothing to mention about the 
political rights of fanners ot ImlU. As ha%e 
le imetl they are looked upon as a cl.vss of labonrers. 
Fanning is c.inied on a very small scale. Largo 
farms aro almost unknown in India. Very few 
farmers have land-v of their own. The Govern- 
ment Und U divided into small holdings and is 
re»crved to the peasantry. Farmetshave to pay 
a certain amount of mow or less Bsed tax per acie 
so long as they work on their piece of land. No 
matter wbethei their lands yield them siUlicLent 
returns to pay for the toaes, to provide for the 
mnmtenance of their feainilies and to stow up 
httle for the miny days. Farmers must pay tlmt 
sum either from the proceeds of the farm or by 
meaning debt of the local merckints. No consi- 
deration ri biken of bad years or poor yields 
many n time Ksultiug from the scarcity of rain- 
fall. TTie fanner labors all the year i-ound and 
of the total yields luit would go to the 

money lender nnd another part to the owner of tho 

land. Strange to s-vy that many f.irraei-s i-aising 
wheat cannot aflbrd to Use wheat for their con- 
sumption. They sell whwit aud buy cheap millet 
for the ra.ainten.inco of their families. 

Gentlemen i These are the conditions of tho • 
farmers in Imha. V’e havo to solve these prob- 
lemA", b(?cause it i.s on the prosi>eiity of these for- 
mers tho prosperity of our country depends. 
Tliey are the ro.il supporters of the nation and to 
improve their couditiou is to iiiiprovB the condi- 
tion of tho whole country. 

Is there any possibility ot uplifting their clas«, 
their condition better nnd getting high 
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returns from the soil ? 1 s there nny hope for our 

Indian fanners to re.ilize tiio dream of getting 
enormous yields from their mother earth 1 
Why are the farmers in other countries pros- 
perous? Why are they getting such high yields 
from nn acre of land which our Indian farmer 
cannot imagine. The possibilities show that the 
farmer in this country is progressing and conse- 
quently India may as well liope for equal success. 

■\Ve all see how the Government is trying in 
this country to help, elevate, and educate the 
farmers. This makes them prosperous. Let us 
all hope that in India the Goveminent may follow 
the same example and help, educate and improve 
their condition. 

the rise of DEMQCR^GY 

BY 

Mb. 0, T, GOVlNUAN NaUUIAR, M.a. 

C|i|iEA.SURED by the etondaid of ficc growth 
Ml uijHCCOmpanied by violentcoiuinotions and 
hy the extent of its influence on the poli- 
tical thought and institutions of other counliica, 
the development of jicpular government in Eng- 
land has been one of tlie most remarkable the 
world ha.s ever known. Its study, therefore, can- 
not but be of immense value to the student as 
well as to the practical politician. 

Tlie well-known work* of Dr. J. Holland Rom? 
on the subject is now re-issued in new form wifb 
ft supplementary chapter from the pen of Mr. 
WidterMunny bringing the history np-to-datc. 
The author dueHs Jc-ss on politicians of }«rlU- 
mentary renown than on the ctforts of humbler 
individuals who roused the working clones to 
action and ultimately comj-elled responsible states- 
men to listen to their demands. This gives tl»e 
woik it? peculiar charm and distinguishes it from 

many other works bearing on t he subject. 

By J. Holland Rosf^Litt. D. Blodde & Sons. 


The propelling i>ower of democracy in England 
was the discontent among the workingmen arising 
from material discomforts and unjust laws, and 
not any conscious striring on the part of politi- 
exansafter new ideals. As Dr. Ross clearly shows 
“the history of radical rcfoim centres around 
periods of commeiclil depression and genci'al 
misery, such as mark the almost unbroken series 
of lean years succeetling the great (Fioiich) war, 
the sharp pinch of 1847-48, the crash of 18GG, 
and the (ong-Jepression of trade and agriculture 
which set in after 1876." The beginning of the 
19th century found England in tlio throes of a 
gre.at financial and economic crisis. The enormous 
national debt bequarthed by the Napoleonic wars 
pressed he-rvily on the artisan classes, and the 
industrul and agrarian rovolutlon swept away tfio 
small in.auufncturers and the aturdy yeoman far- 
mers. The (IL'Contcnt natumlly niising from 
these ciicuui-stinccs was dec[)ened by the iinsym- 
pathetic legiarition of the Pailiament, and found 
vent in a vigorous agitation for electoral i-ofot-mi 
Tlie earthquake shock of the fVench rovolution of 
1810 brought matters to a climax, and the situa- 
tion was baifly saveil by pawing the Reform IJill 
of 1832, which extended the franchise to ell 
teuants of a /lO ronUl. 

TJiC new measure installed the middle class in 
j«o«er, but was far from tbownlcnt 

hopes of the workingmen democrats. The conse- 
quent dl'conteixt was subsequently fanned into a 
flameby the disappointingly pJLsshe attitude of 
the reformed rarliaiuent in lesiicct of trade-unions 
and co-oiierati? o societies, the exorbiUnt stami'- 
duty on newspaper, and above nil the seveiity of 
the new Poor Law of 1834. The result was a 
formidable demix-nitic agitation, known as Char- 
tism. An imiwrtant section of tlto Chartiris 
cnJeaioured to use phyricnl force as a iiir..ujs of 
achiexiiig the JcMred rtTonn-, mid monster uieet- 
iug-,wero held it. ?'hich se.htio«s Unguagewos 
and collisbasgj?rith the ttiUUry took place. 
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Tho movement, however, graJijally lost ite bol'l 
on tho populace who now learnt that the way to 
freedom was not through violence, 

A comparatively peaceful period (1850 — OG) 
now supervened, Various proposals were made 
during this time to estend the franehi-'O, but nil 
proved abortive. P.srty espe<liency sra«, how- 
ever, soon to accomplish what any .amount of agi- 
tation could not, and “ by two successive plunges 
England entered upon a form of democracy such 
as Iwfore 18G7 no responsible statesmen and few 
thinkers would have deemed either possible or 
desintblo.” These acre the Heform Acts of 18C7 
and 1884-S5. ZTse nKMsnreof /M7 Mrf no rfA- 
tinetly democratic origin, but was a contpronii^ 
necessitated by party tactics. Tlie defects of the 
bill and the agricultural cri«U ari-ing fiom Ame- 
rican competition led to a vigorous agitation wbich 
resulted in the third and last measure of 1884-85 
by which manhood sufl'rage and oc^uil electoral 
districts were approximately eocure<l. Judging 
from recent events, it is not iraprob.sble that the 
near future will witness a still furthor broadening 
of the electoral basis. 

In the poptd.ir movement for reform, the work- 
ingmen were led by a brilli.int array of able mco, 
foremost among whom was IVillfani Cobbett, the 
founder of i-adic.slism in its I9th century guise 
Jeremy Bentham, one of those few who, in the 
wonla of Sir TI. Maine “luive wholly lived for 
what they held to be thegooil of the human race" 
Tvis tho philosopher of the movement in its early 
stages. Robert Owen and Lieut. ITodgkin, with 
their communi'tic and levelling theories, failed to 
leave a permanent impress on the people. Among 
tho.«a who struggled for the mental and moral 
up-lifting of the workinc classes were — Francis 
Plane, 'William Lovett, the compiler of the Peo- 
ple’s Charter, Vincent and Ilntterington. Pear- 
gus O'Connor, the leader of the Physical Force 
Chartists, produced n vast cfl'ect by bis erratic 
and irresponsible oratory.st-Joseph Sturgo and 


Edward Minall the two leaders of tho complete 
suOrage movement, exerciscil n great moral influ- 
ence, by their simple, manly character and their 
noble am! elevating principles. 

The peaceful evolution of popular govornment 
in Englind marks it off from the cognate demo- 
cratic movements in Franco and other coutries of 
Europe, This sihibiry feature of English radi- 
caliani wns not a little duo to tho long practice of 
tlio English-speaking peoples in representative 
government and their innate prudence and cau- 
tion. Tlie f.ict that aniiil the deepening dLstresa 
eauseil by an agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tion, the woikingmcji of England turned away 
fiom Uio alluring schemes of R. Owen and Lieut. 
Hodgkin for tho renovation of society argues a 
stitesmanlike instinct in them which is rare in 
the woild. While, however, discarding the viewy 
schemes of Owen, they nlwa s looked to political 
rights ns a means of ameliorating their condition 
by pnictical reforms. And they have not been 
dlsapiiointcd. Their admission to the franchise 
has powerfully influenced the social policy of legis- 
Ution, and lofcent yetirs have witnessed a wider 
conception of the sphere of State’s duties In indus- 
trial and social mattei's. The new conception has 
recently found expression in measures of social 
reform, such ns the Unemployed IForkmen Act 
of 1905, the Old-ngQ Pensions Act of 1908, and 
the hTationat Insurance Act of I9I I, which have 
been desciibed to be almost socialiatic. 

The free development of Rriti.sh democracy h.as 
not been without Its powerful influence on the 
poUUcians and thinkers of the world. As Dr, 
Ross riglitly observes, “ the steady growth of 
British insUtutio&shn.s helped to divert the atten- 
tionof political thinkers from abstract speculation 
to patent fatton fiom the drawing up of j\aper 
constitutions to a study of the development of 
British institutions and of their famous offshoots 
in tile new world.’’ 
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THE Cf>PlTAL OF THE KaitiG& KIHQOOM. 

BY 

MU. G. NARASINGA RAO.B.ii.,Lr. 

ORE th.'in quarter of a century ago it wTis 
JTW held by orientalists that the Kalingsa- 
' nngara oi- Knlingadesanngai'a of the ins- 
criptions was identical with modern Kalingpatam, 
a seaport town in the Ganjam District. The 
absence of any antiquities or even traces of them 
at Kalingapatam threw a doubt over this belief 
and it was shown, in an article publishetl in 
Kpigrapkia India Vol. IV, that moilern Moklia- 
lingara a place full of antiquities, might be the 
Kalinganagara of the inscriptions. Hut thei-o are 
grounds to believe that the capital of the Kftlinga 
Kingdom was difl'erent at diffeient periods. 
Inscriptions mention several places which might 
ha\*e been the seats of Kalinga Kings. An 
unpublished coppor plate grant di^coveml by a 
friend of mine mentions Pishtipuram or mmlern 
Pittapur as the seat of Knlinga Kings. Some 
grants mention Jayantapumin* and s^ome mention 
Simhapur.ira t. It is thus plain th.at Kalinga- 
nagara, the capital of the Kalinga Kingdom was 
different at different periods, There are certain 
references in Saiiskrit literature which throw aomo 
light on the identification of Kalinganagara and I 
propose to detail them in this paper. 

In verse 55 Canto YI,t of Raghuvams.a Kalid-a- 
sa said that the King of the Kalingns could sec 
the waves of the ocean from the window of his 

* Inscriptions of Kscisrnavn (940 A.D.,) 

t Unpublished oopperpUte. 

J To mskn tho eonteset clear verse 03 also is quotetl. 

eiT^ HKniMSiw^ gSRPTlT UOSll 

h55II 


pahice and that the ixiar of the sea woke him up in 
the early hours of the morning. Tho seat of the 
Kalinga King was thus a se.a-eoa«t town. But 
since the Kingdom included OrisM aKo there is 
some doubt ns to whether this sea co.a.st town was 
in Oiissa or in the country lying to the South. 
But Kaihiass, wliilo describing the victorious 
marcli of llaglui, mentions th.it" llughu cl■o‘«^ed a 
certain river, and marched towaids Knlinga, licing 
shown tho way thereto by tho Utkahas or Oiiyas. 
It is thus plain that in tlie time of Kalidasa («.«.,) 
the middle of tho 5th century A.D., the cajiital 
of the Knlinga Kingdom was a 6.ea-coi.«t town 
situated ill the country to the South of Ori'.sa. 
M »y It bo Knlingap.vtnm in the Gunjam District ? 
It ceitiinly' cannot bo MukhnUngnm which is an 
inUnd town in tiie same District. D.indin who 
flourished in the early half of the 7tli century 
A D , mentions in Chn[>ter Vllt Pnii IJ, of Ids 
Disaknniameharita tli.at tho King of the Knlingus 
went with his wife and il.uighter and Ills towns- 
men (ptobably thochief townsmen or courtieni) to 
a thick sliady grovo on tho M-.i-caist nnd that ho 
avaa thence carried captive by the King of the 
Andhms. 

Tliis does not clmily show wlicthcr tho wpiUl 
is rituated ini ind or on tho soa-coaRt. But it is 
certain tliat ii grove of tho description waa far 
aaray from tho capital ; cKo the Knlinga King 

• Canto IV. Ra);hur*rasK, 

t Dmaakomaracharita Ctiapler Vn. Part 11. 

5f?Tf5ir firi 

^ m sTcTvTsnnfT 

T.nflKvidd «niT Tmnr sttcH 

« KTWIT 
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could not Inve been carried away. WanR-hienn- 
tw, tbe Chineso traveiler who India 

about tl\c middle of tlio "th century A. I>., 
obseirea tbit ‘‘in old* days tho Kingdom 
of Kalinga had a very deU'O jioiiulation. 'Hicir 
shoulders nibWi one with the other, and tl»o 
axles of their chariot wheels ginleiJ tf^ether, an*l 
when they rtii‘-e<l their ftrBi«!ee»es a {»» fret tent 
was formed.” Thi' clcirly indic.ates th.st tho 
Kalhiga Kingdom ivis«ed through a change long 
before tho middle of the 7th century. IV.kdition* 
attribtites this change to the enr<e of an angry 
s.aint. 

The statement of D'ndin must 5n the light of 
the rcmjirks of the Cluuc«o traveller, he taken to 
sliow that the cnptt.d in the early hdf of tho 7th 
fcntnry was an inland to«n It may be 
Mukhalingani in the Cl.injam District 

Thus during the 3th century and a gre»ter 
^virt of the Gth century A.D., the ctpital of tho 
Knlinga Kingdom was a sc-a coast town mOanjam 
and consequently it may Iw identifictl proai'ion- 
ally with KaUnga|v\tam. If fix!sh liglit is forth- 
coming the idcntific.ition niaylM modiSc<l. During 
the 7th century and the sulr-equent porio<l the 
capital waa changed from Kalingapatam to 
Mukhalingani. EtVoita must be made to investi- 
gate tho ciiH-es that led to this change. 

* V. A. Smith’s ilarly History of Indi* psgo 300. 

• do do do psg« 301. 

fttl &flGLQ-|IlDUh'S NQTE-BOOK- 

BY •• VAXES.' 


THE tVWVPORE MOsqUE. 

S the C.in npore Mosque dispute like tlic cloud 
«e retui of in Ik'nptate n-hich, when it jii'-t 
loonieil ujxni the horizon was no bigger tlian 
a man's hand, but which raindly grew bigger and 
blacker until it cner-spreads flio heavens? I 
would fain trust not, but must confess that omcDs 
are iinpropitious. SVhen the Cawnjiore troubles 
first arose 1 thought it a somewlmt sei ions matter, 
but reflected that aiithoiifio on the spot weie 
prob-tbly a.® keenly alive to its seriousness as I 
wa.s and 1 hopetl that I had t.iKen too pessimistic 
5^ yiew — until I reail of tho demolition of the 
ifitfau ami marked the effect of it upon Arohaiae- 
dan feeling loc.iHy and in other jsirts of India. 
Even then I assumed that tho Government had 
waken every piecaution to asoert.ain whether SfO' 


hamcilans i-cgnnled this building a-S sacrod or not ; 
but to my utter nmarement I read a week or two 
afterwards tho rwrrcspondonco between Sir Jame.s 
Meston and Mr. Mob.vmed All, tho Editor of the 
Comrade. From this correspondence it appoared 
that the Ijocal Government liad made no eftbrt to 
consult the MolumeiUn authorities ns to tho 
s.aiictity of the place and relied solely Hjion tlio 
personal opinion or belief of the Magivti-ate that 
it was not snered 1 zVs a matter of fact I am not 
at all Rtire that it was so sacred. I am 
inclined to suspect tlint but for tko state of 
htoliamodan feeling over India generally there 
would liave been very little fuss after tho 
matter. But of course my personal opinion 
has nothing to do witbit — nor, with tho greatest 
respect, has that of the Magistrate of Cawnjwre. 
Wh-atever bo my own thought about the s-anctity 
of the (fafiin the Kfoiiamedans themselves 
are .and must be the best Judges of what will 
wound their feelings — and when a Governor of 
Sir James Meston’s exceptional fine feeling 
deliberately ignores rej'eated requests to consult 
Uiem on a matter ns to whieli their verdict 
tniwt necessarily l^e final — when ho genuinely 
atoiircs a prominent Moslem journalist that he is 
exciting himself unnecesaarily— what are we to 
think or say t Jt seems to me that by neglecting 
the simple precaution of consulting them before 
the dc.struction of the dulan the Government has 
put it«elf completely in the wrong, or rather not 
tooiplctcly in the wrong but su/liciently to incur 
the gravest responsibility in connection with sub- 
Ecquent events. 

E.m:trrrvi: ant> JimrciAi. 

The riots are and I hare no desire to 

infringe the connections but there is one aspect of 
the case which certainly calls for comment. It 
would be diflicult to imagine a moie perfect illus- 
tratioQ of tho tle.s/mbjJityo/ separating t?ie &vecti- 
tive and Judicial than the application for iv tranfer 
which was put in at the outset by Mr. Mazharul 
Ihtque, tlie le.adiug counsel for the defence. 
Mr. Haque m.ide a telling point when ho raad 
extracts fiom Sir James Jleston’s speeches com- 
menting upon the facts in connection with the 
riot. Those comments unquestionably presented 
tho case stiongly fiom the ofiirinl point of view 
and ^no unprejudiced non-official can help sym- 
pathising with the difficulties to which it sub- 
jected the defence. Wthoiit any reflection 
whatever upon tho Magistrate it may be added 
at the same time tint no 'one was in the least 
surprised at tho rejection 'of the petition. Por 
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TS’lmt w.\s tlio Jtagisti'ate’s position? He is n 
comparatively junior member of the service to 
which the Lieiitennnt-Oorernor is provincial 
Ijcail. He stands in the same j-elation to Sir 
James Meston as that in which the soldier stands 
to the centurian, ami is bound to carry out his 
orders. Ifis promotion, his very official existence 
depends upon his official superior. How was it 
possible tlion, humanly spoalcing, tliat the ’Magis- 
trate should have said to Mr. llaque, “ Yes I 
quite agree with you. Sir J.ames Meston’s 
observations are certainly calculated to prejudice 
the trial of the accused and I think the case 
ought to be transferred to some other province ” ? 
I do not say that the Mflgistr.ito w.as mrineere 
in ns.sorting that his chief’s remarks would have 
no influence upon him hut I merely point out 
that in the nature of thing.s it was impossible 
to expect him to piss such an implied censure 
upon the local head of his own sejaico, and 
of course he did not do so. He overrule-! tho 
objection and decided to try the cose. Under 
such circumstances now is it possible to per- 
suade JInboinedana that justice is being done ? 
I don't defend the Mahomedans. Tn my opinion 
they have displayed a toucliiness which their 
friends must all deplore. They thcmselre* in their 
Address presented toSir James MestonntCawnporo 
admitted that in tills matter they wore influenced 
by sentiment rather than byreafion. Biitwhcnyoii 
have admitted all that, whiit follows? The Oov- 
emment of the United Provinces has got to re* 
member that it had such people to deal with nnd 
not people who are amenable to orriinary argu- 
ments. To put it briefly a Government Ir this 
country is not justified in appc.aling to linv© reason 
or western commonsenso ns an excuse for its 
conduct. 

IF I WEnE KEfO. 

T write in anticipation of the inteiwicw fixe«l for 
ICth August between tJie Lfeiifensnt-Goremor 
and the Mnhomedans of Lucknow, nnd wlmt I pay 
must of course Imj discountcil hy the eient of tho 
Conference; but I have no more doubt of what 
jljg Honor's reply ought to be than I liaiio ns to 
what will ultimately happen. If I were Sir Jomos 
Meston I should put my pride in my pocket, I 
should admit that I h.adrun up against Nraething 
that went deeper than mere municipl esigencies. 
■\Vhilo freely admitting the annoying port of ft — 

' manner in which religious faimtieism is oble 
' wMe the best laid plans of licutenant- 
"ara and Municipal nutborities—I slmuld 


also lulrait that ns both of these exist for the 
|)oople there ore times when even well-laid plans 
must be considei-od unripe for execution nnd that 
th^is one of them. Sir James jlfeston’s po- 
sition has of coui-sp been rendered infinitely more 
difficult by the riots nnd a heavj’ le&pon.sibility 
roust rest upon the {jerson or persons who sug- 
gested the re-building of the mosque. But 
although it is far more difliciilt for tho Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to “ Climb dowTi ” now than it 
would have been three months ngo, I do not 
see that he has any alternative. It Is not worth 
sotting the Indian Moslem world by tho ears 
simply in order to assert tho right of a Munici- 
pality to put down n Wfl.sti»g place. I do not 
think it is even yet too late to rotie.at from nn 
impossible situation without .any gieat loss of 
dignity. 


JOURNAUSTiC SECnON 

OY "A JOURNALIST.’' 


THE TOWER or THE PRESS. 

The power of the I’l-esR is vividly illustmtcil fn 
tho c.\so of the London Timea. Towards tho end 
of last June, it became known tliat the I-ord Mayor 
ha<l failed to raise tlio sum necessary for tho pur- 
chase of the Crystal Palace for tho n.ation, an'l 
that the deficit amounted to no less than .£90,000. 
Tlio TVmes at once enmo to the rescue and opened 
thoCij'sta! Palace Pund in tlie licginning of July. 
Within n fortnight the whole of the amount was 
sul»scril)ed. Tho patriotic service of the leading 
London [wper h.as elicited iiumcroUR congrstula- 
toiy roe'-snges, from the King downwnnl-. Tlio 
Loid Maj-or rcgard.s tho success of tho Timet as a 
proof of the powerful influenco of the press ^ 
leading and guiding public opinion end jiublic 
effoitin tho interests of the community. In this 
connection nn ostcernM contemporary writcB 
“ We doubt if them is any jmprfr in this country — • 
Indian or Anglo-Indian — that can ac-complUh * 
tithe of w hat the J-oniloa journal li.is done. The 
Jfurdwan floods oflci- an opportunity for showing 
individual prowc's for philanthropic wridce. Will 
nnyof the joumaU in the Pi-e^idency of Bengal 
fry?” 
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A CCKIOCa UDEL roi.NX 
A gcxxj pftpei' is ia tlio 

of reproduciug matter from its «a»rly isauei 
under homo such titlo as “ Fifty Yeaia Ago.” 
Occasaonaily tlio matter reproduced is tlie report 
of proceedings tit the Law Courts. Very few 
joumaUsts secoi to realihs that an action for libel 
may be brought ogsrinst them for re-publishing 
such matter. The principle is this : — When the 
cise ieporte<l was originally hcvird, it 'vas news 
and it \vas in the public interest that a report of 
it should appear. After the lapse of many ye>rs 
the report has ceased to bo news and it is not »n 
the public interest to mke up old cases. If the 
persons concerned in the case are still hrtng, it 
might be coutende<l that the report of the case 
had been reproduced with a new to injuring 
them. Ji"© doubt in ordizmty circumstaaces an 
Editor would get off lightlyj but if there were 
any evidence that the paper or its stiff were hos- 
tile to the person nOecteif, the cisa might foe a 
serious one. At any nte, the principle is one 
that journalists should bear in mind. J>o f.ir as 
I know, no libel case of exactly this kiud has ever 
boen heal'd, but there aro mauy rulings denvabto 
from the principle that n jouriwiist roey do 
many things whUe a matter is still news iibich he 
may not do when sutheient time has passed to 
make publication liable to the suspicion of scan- 
del-mongering or nwlieioiw revivjd of eHurs no 
longer of public interest. 

TUB jourxaust’s ubraev. 

What ore the absolutely indispensable books foi 
•the journalist I In the overage small newspapei 
odice in India expenditure on refereocn books is 
grudged, so it is well to mention only tho«e books 
which are positively necessary for every day work. 
Hero is a list: — “ Statesmau’a Yearbook;” 
Haxeirs “5lanu.ll;” IVhiimker’s “AJnwDac;" 
Daily Mail “Yeai-book;" “ India Office list;" 
“ Who’s Who ; ” failingthe “ Encjclopa-dia lliit- 
tanica,” one of the better cb^ap encyclopwJws, 
eucb os “ Eveiyman’s ; ” tin outhoritative English 
Dictionary, and not the kind of school dictiorwry 
too often u.'ed ; a good atl.u>, or preferably, a 
portfolio containing maps chosen and ordered 
separately from Shmford's or Phillip’s or “ Geo- 
graphia,.' The piipor’s own files can be made most 
useful if leisui-o can be found for sufficiently 
elaborate indexing. 


Mr. Montagu's Indian Budget Speech. 


In tho llowio of Comaiotis, ou the 7th Jul/j 
Mr. Moijt-ign {Umlcr-Secj-etaiy of State for Indi-i) 
didiveroil the following Hudget S;>oech. 

This U now tbo fourth year io tuccesaiou io which it 
tails to lu; lot to move that you, Mr. Bpeaker, do move 
from tbeChaer that tbo Past India llovenue Accounts for 
tbo year may bovv^ortoU to the Uoasc I do so oucosgsia 
Tiitii tbo grcstcuC diffidence, bccauso it seo'u* to me chat 
in regard to its interest in tho allaira of that great 
Empire the temper of this House has ehauged little, it 
soythiag, sioce the tuoa when Mr, Glsdstooe jo his verr 
earliest days wrote m hU jouruat ffiat “ the Uouse heard 
fuia niib the utoiast ktnducss, for thoy had been Itsleu- 
log protiously to au Indian diaeussion lo which lery few 
people took any interest.” 1 vriU be as brief as 1 can, 
tbougb the field 1 bate to cover is a vast one. 

Since 1 Isst stood at this box for tbu purpose 1 have 
bad the adiantage of a prolonged tour io iodia. i make 
no apology for thot tour. No one has over doubted tho 
wisdom of the First Lord of tho Admiralty io bis attempts 
to look at the ships under bis cbsrge, or of the Becretary 
of btaie tor Wai in toectioe and talking with soldiers, or 
of the Pretidcot of (he Local Ooferomeot Board in 
lospcctiug workbooses, or of tlie Home Secretary in 
visitiDg priiODS and rsformatoriee, aodlam oonvinoed 
that 1 did right, after 1 had been longer in office than 
neatly all my predecessors, to learn something of the 
country tod of the people with whose welfare 1 am 
converned. (Hear, bear.) 1 do, however, epologize to 
the House for any lucoDTenieneo that my absence may 
have caused. 

Ceriaio importsut cbsngee are contemplated in the 
orgasizauon of tbe jodja Office, but it is not, and csrer 
baa beoi), proposed to abolish tbe Council of India or 
cortoii any of their statutory powers. iVhatever may be 
tbe actuM final sebeme, the one unalterable feature will 
be tbe ptoseoce of two Indian Members on the CounciL 
Jt IS proposed to simplify the complicated procedure 
under which the Secretary uf State obtains expert advice 
from his Council. 

TUB aRUt, 

To leave fioance and to come to the question of 
genersi edniiBistnliOD. I should like to cay one word 
•bout tbe .Army, which is a subject which will play a 
pojt, iw the Budget* of the future. A cocumttee boa 
been sitting whicn has esplurcd our military defences 
under tbe distinguished presidency of Field Marshal 
Lord Nicholson. This coud ittee has reported to the 
Viceroy. The report is a coiifideotial document, compar- 
•Me to the reports oo sicnitsr subJeeCs drawn up by 
Suh-Committees of the CoumiUte of Imperial Defence, 
(t cannot be pubtisbed, although 1 believe that this con- 
fidentiat document will lead to improvements in our 
Army of which the House may from time to time be in- 
terested to hear. In order to diapoao ot hopes oa the 
one hand and fesra on tbo other, 1 want to state ono 
^□cral ooncluatoo— that the expert committee has prov- 
ed that although no may possibly get a better Army for 
the money we are now speoding, although wo can possi- 
bly fniprore our defences without any extra expense 
thera If, I fear, no chance o! any reduction in expendi- 
ture either on the British Army in India or on the 
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Indian Array. The most interesting now feature in Uie 
Amy e:;peuditure for this year is tiie amount set aside 
for the formation of a Central Flying School. At first 
eight one would be inclined to suppose that in a country 
where the conditions of wind and weather can as a rule 
bo anticipated with certainty some time hefore-band the 
difficulties of flying would be much leas than they are in 
this country. iluC I am informed by experts that tlie 
extremes ol heat and cold, the rariatioua of temperature, 
and tile differences of radiation over cultivated and desert 
areas give rise to new difficulties, The type of machine 
best suited for India has yet to be ascertained, and in 
order to avoid any unnecessary risks to our flying 
officers W6 mast discover to what extent heat and mois- 
ture, and especially the combination of the two, may 
affect the materials which hare been found most uecfiil 
in the manufacture of aeroplanes in this country. We 
therefore propose to start the flying sehoof on a very 
modest basis and to confide the work in tlio first instance 
to experiments and not to include the tution of beginners. 
It is intended to begin with four officers, all of whom are 
io possession of pilot certificates, ihey will be provid- 
ed with six aeroplanes for experimental pui poses The 
school will be situated at Sitapur in the Uaiced Provin- 
ces, where there are a large number of Oovetument 
buiidiags which are now unoccupied, which were former- 
ly British infantry barracks, but which, 1 am told, are 
very suitable to our purpose. The total estimate for this 
year is about £ 20, QUO. 

FOREIGN amiKS. 

Turning to foreign affairs, 1 hare very little to say. 
Last year was free from any serious dislurbauce oo the 
North-West Frontier, thougli tbero ivas no lotenoissipn 
of minor raids, cbielly due to tho presence of outlaws la 
the Afghan border djatricte of Khost, Jn March, 11*12, 
tho Mullah Powindsh made a deliberate and almost 
auocosefu) attempt to ombreil tho Mahauds against the 
Oofcrnmeiit, and for some time it looked at it drastic 
military action would be ncoeassry. Fortunately a 
deinoristr^tion ol force was tuSlcient to rally tho.fricnd* 
ly tribes to Our side, floes were levied and paid, and 
order was restored. Save for a disturbance this year 
in the Toebi, which might have been serious, but loitu- 
natoly remained isolated, these were the only t«o inci- 
dents on the North-West Frontier. The rapidity with 
which they were dealt with is proof that bir Oeorge 
Keppel and his officcre have not only been aucceestui lo 
keeping the tioublcd borderland trampil, but in making 
great educational progress on the Norlh-\Yest Frontier. 
Od the North-East Frontier complete peace has 
reigned. Various survey parlies which visited the Inbal 
country were very well received and arrangeincDte are 
being made lor the tribes to visit the plains for com- 
mercial purposes and to do so unhindered. Lora 
Worley made a statement wiUi regard to Tibet last week. 
At the present moment the Govei-mneot of India have 
invited the Tibetan and Chinese Governiuenls to send 
represcutatives to Simla to confer oo the aubyect of 
Tibet’s future relations to China. At this conference * 
the protogooists will be the Chinese and Tibetan dele- 
gatoa, for wo desire, if possible, tlist they should settle 
their difference* hetweea tbems^lres, Jlis Majesty’s 
Government hare no interest whatever in the internal 
affairs of Tibet. All that «e desire iv to preserve peace- 
ful relations between neighbouring States and to a» 
that order is maintained on the Indian FronUer from 
Kashmir to Burmah. These are very Important 


interests, and His Majesty’s Government cannot permit 
them to be endangered directly by the Chioete. They 
are Uiereforo not only concerned in bringing about a 
settlement between Chioa and Tibet, but are bound to 
SCO that settlement secures that there wilt be no repeti- 
tion of the evenU of the last five years. 1 may mention 
that tho Russian Governmeut have been fully apprised 
of the action and intentions of His Majesty's Oovern- 
uicnt and have expressed their good wilt. Tho only 
otiier foreign matter is that the Central India Horae, 
which went in Hill to Shirai, has been withdrawn. Tho 
Secretary of State for Poreigr Affairs has instructed 
tho Consul-General at Bnshirc to convey to Colonel 
Douglas and tho regiment Under hia command his 
aiuccre congratulations that their most arduous duties 
lo Persia havo been hrcugiit to a conclusion. Tho fact 
and celf-restraint wliich has been displayed by all 
ranka under the trying conditions for the past one-and- 
a-lialf years have been highly appreciated. The Foreign 
Department of the Oorernmeiit of India not only deals 
with foreign aiTairs aiicb as those to which I have refer- 
red, but with what 1 think is now-a-daya an anomaly, 
tlie affaira of Native States. Wc are not often concern- 
ed 10 this House wilh the affairs of Native States, but 
the huge tcrntoiics which arodescribed under that name 
and their ruler* loom large in Ini^ian affaire to-day, and 
will loom larger as time goes ou They arn not merely 
places to be visited by touriitf, for those nho visit them 
can gam many an opportunity oi political spccutatien 
and instruction hr ohserviug their widely direrglng 
political, racial and social conditions. However marked 
14 the loilucoee of B’estera education in India genenlly, 
nowbere la it more markedly to be seen than in tno 
Native dtates, vi bore the rulers of the present genera- 
tiOD Tie with one another in improviog the eotidittcm ef 
Uisir admioislratioo and Iboir reputation foreffieient 
government. In tho last 20 year* there has Iiood a great 
dovelepmenl ill all theaflalrsof tho Btate* in Coance, 
adimnistratiun, railways, irrigation and education and 
this advance bringswithit the nsecssity foriiioderntx- 
ing our iiieUioili ol dealing with the affsiia of the Nativo 
Stales where We aro concerned with Ihoiu, I need 
hardly say that in the msjonty of oases in their internal 
affaira we do oot intcifcrc. At tho present lime the 
linka in tho oflcial chain between the Native SLatei and 
tile Viceroy aro tho Ucsident or I’chtical Agent, io Itaj- 
putaoa and Central Indii, tho Agent to the Cfovernor- 
Ueorral, then Iho Deputy Bcerelsry in the Foreign De- 
partment who deals willi {ntcrnal affairs, then the For- 
eign Bccictary, and Uien the Viceroy. The Fcreign Sec- 
retary fi already overhurdened <<ith work. He has to 
deal with au increasingly delicate sphero of operatlona 
atf along the indisn borclerf. It l» tyuifc ImpoKsibla for 
any one manat the aame time to co)>« kitisfattorily 
with the affairs of the Natire SUtev. Tba Oorrrnroert 
of Xniba have, therefore now proposed, and their pro- 
posal IS beiBg cocsidvrad by ti>c Becritap' of Statu, 
titat a separate Secretary should be appointed for the 
affairs of Naiivs Slates. He will bear the title of Politi- 
cal Secretary, and will havo all the nphti and privilcgea 
of ft Secretary to tho Government of India. lie will have 
in his depsrtment a brsi.eh of the prevent rorelgn Office 
to deal with inlernal affairs. Thechanpa can bo brought 
about at very little cost, and will, i am Vjuilc sure, lie 
acceptable to the Chiefs a* tending to the quicker dis- 
charge of business, and to a more thoroogb and more 
personal representation of tl.cir problems to tbs Meo- 
roy. In additioD, ti», the CoofereEces wtieb are to £>« 
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the inffesiWe rule^ laid down for the g-Udanee of all 
grades of otficerj. Erer/ year therefore doereaee# the 
responsibility of oflieeis, mikea tbeir task agreeable and 
devotes more oftheir time to reports. 1 have heart of 
an ofllcer who Rsid that when ho joined the Berrieo a 
Htoall volume of rules was sufficient to guide him when 

lie went into camp. Now, he has to pack a portmanteau 
with eodea and reguUtioos. At tho risk of lepoating 
what I have said before in tin's House I cannot pass by 
this subject without saying that one of the curea 
of this IS Uofolutioii We must seek to find indi- 
genous voluntary agencies to conduct a large amount of 
our detailed work. Weave aiway* inclined to thrust 
upon India, in the light of our own experience in thii 
country, laws and legulatiooa comparable to thoso 
which liJVB been found aitiafaetory to us in this country. 
In this counti y when Acts of Parliament arc passe.1 we 
hand them over lu the main to our voluntary agencies^- 
our County Councils and our Rural District Councils — - 
to carry out, but in India ovety such enactment, evciy 
such Resolution must at present mean more work for 
the offieial. Esew if there he some loss ot efficiencv. 
even if a District ffoiinf ire wurw luir, nr a Iffroowpai 
body he less capable, wu ought to find the indigonoua 
agency in India wh'ch will alone ensure our progress 
being real and complete 

OPPICUtS VVORIUEh WITS hPrOMS. 

How can this bo done ’ I liopu the Ho>i«e wilt forgive 
me for saying that there is this problem. How can a 
District Olheer entrust details of ms work to voluntary 
assistance it his tocil Government ii always askieg biin 
detailed oueitioni on matters for whi<h ho ought to lj« 
responiihto? How can the local Government forbear 
to worry each District OfTlcer if tlio Imperial Oovervt* 
meat at Delhi is forever interfering with and worrying 
the loQst Government and local Officers for reports/ 
How can tho Imperial Government at Delhi refuse to 
Interfcre^with its local Government and it* local Officers 
If itisaliMvabcing worried for reports or details hr lh« 
SecTOtaij of Slate? How caw tho SccretaTy of SUto 
forbear to worry the Imperial Government at Delhi if 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords are 
alwavi asking for information ? (Laughter and cheers.) 
The tightness of control of each step in the machiue is 
ao exeusQ tor tho steps below, I hope the llouso wi)) 
forgive me, boo. members arc entitle] to know anytlilng 
and everything they want to know, but if vou devolve On 
other ppoplfl duties which you cannot, or will not. perform 
yourself you must lesvo to them with tnist the things that 
you have asked them to do for you Let them do confix, 
ingly tho things that you have asked them. (Chrem.) 
I know I shall bo told indignantly hy hon. n)einbei.8 
that, were it not for tbeir interpolation of ijucations 
as to Indian affairs, there would be nnopportamty <)( 
any public and recognized criticism of the Indian 
Oorernmeut’ Alt these things area matter of degree 
(hear, bear), and as time goes on take steps in India to 
bring ihe Government more and more faco to face with 
the people, and erery step you take io India in thit 
direction ought to Icaaen control here. Cut I should 
like to remind the House that erolution in thia rcape^t 
was accomplished hy the recent reforms, and that In 
the I>egiala*ive Councils now enlarged, elective and re. 
presentatise, iiuestiowsare asked and aniwcrcd, tesoitt. 
lions moved and di>cussed, on questions of every variety 
olimportsnco concerning every branch of administiu- 
tioD. U is only necessary to glance at tbe proccedui|^ 


of ono of those Councils to realise that a very genuine 
intercat in administration is taken by tho leaders of 
Indian opinion, and that fhero is very little danger 
that any real ot apparent gnevanee, or any Govern- 
ment action of any kind which appears to require ex- 
planation, will pass unchallenged. (Hear, hear.) 
OrriClATS OFTEN DISCODRACED BY BBIIlSIt CBITICISM 

Then there is a third guevance, tbe last gricvaRce of 
tbe Indian Civil Service, and this applies to all tho 
eerviceio India, Biitish and Indian. They are sensitive 
of your opinion, dependent on your support and believe 
me, 1 Bpeak from the bottom of my heart when I say 
they are in every way worthy both of your support and 
of your good opinion. (Cheers). The isolation, the 
courage, the iudefatigable svork of excited men and 
women often in lonely stations of the Civil Servico of 
the Forest, of tbe Salt, in Education and of other servi- 
cea, to name only a few, ought to inspire with admira- 
tion every member of this House, (Cheers). What I 
ask 111 their name, and what they themselves ask silent- 
ly. w an appvrciatiou o( their difficulties and a belief in 
(heir unifouhted singftiiiess of purpose, (f/esr, hear). 
Too often they ire discouraged in their work because tbe 
cnticisms of them are very open from this country, 
whereas praise and appreciation is so often lileot becaiiso 
men havo not tune to attend to Indian subjects. So 
much foi that tide of the Public Commission's Inquiry. 

co-orsRSTiON or lnoianb with tkb cuvkrnkekt. 

But there i« the other side of the Fubiic Servieee 
Inquiry which opens up the whole rist territory of the 
share of Indians in tho admimstratloo of the countrr. 
What our attitude is in regard to this 1 have already 
hinted. The old era of the hard and fast divlsioo between 
the Government and tho governed on racial linei hat 
long ego disappeared. Tlio watetiword of the future la 
co-operation. Wo are pledged to advance, and we moan 
to edvance, hut it roust bo steadily tiid prudently. The 
very appointment of the Commission is good earnest of 
our eiflcenty and ae their share we ask fiom the progres- 
eive eectlon of the Indian community, patience The 
Commission will advise us as to what changes, what 
rctoriiit, are nec-essary to iske us as far forward on this 
new road as we nto now justifted in going. AU I take 
leave to say now is this : that it is not only a question of 
new regulations, of earcrully balanced proportions be- 
tween tho two races ; it is not only s question of words, 
end of figures; it is above all and beyond all, a question 
of real drterwinasion on both sides to act up to the 
spirit of the iindcrl) ing principle, iferc lip service to a 
formula IS worthless. I wish to appeal to the British and 
to Indians alike to msko this co-opcr.tfon a resi thing 
by iospiriog it with the vital elements of fsel, sym- 
pathy, and sincerity— tbe instrument of suecesi in 
India. (Cliecrs) 
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(luiTcnt Events 

r>Y RAjnuAni. 

MLKl'.- WAHRINQ ASD DULtlluUV TOAOEHY. 

ItE ol lov«, they A>r, never rui.s 

I smooth. Neither lor tint m.-itter of ««r 

orreece. We hove seen nlnt » p.lrhe.1 

pe.oce thot mm mhiel. mo-s signe<i in LomlonmhM 
mneh hno-t on.i exoggernleJ eon.n.lnl.tions to 
SirE.lmor.iC..y. En, tl.e ink on the ,vurhn,ent 
nonee m„s dry Bnlg..tL., o f.og before, eo.le.mour. 
ed to distend itself to the .sire of the hnll. l.n.ore 
l»0"hed in I.er sleeves hnt for tl.e mon.ent l»s<ed 
this oUilnJinis.olion os tl.e n.ttnnil in.de of the 
Victor for the res-ing moment. The T«.t 
Fertlimnd, in Ws orenveening conceit, ironpne<l 
hee-esthemonsreh * y«rto of oil the ndkoos 
nnd stmight .<«y. i» the flesh of victor, ««s 
intoricnted cough to try conelnsions «.th h.s 
ht. ellies l.y first reimdioting the secret treety or 
undeistonding letmecn hi.,,. elf ond O.reeee, 
ond JlonteneB,o. The first too iest.ncl.rely fell 
olsrmrf At the neo- end .,nevrecte.l role he oes 
v,in-6lo,io„.ly es....,„ng. Soon he ,vn» to bed.s- 
c.rne.1 in hi. trn. eolonrs. Ilehim^lf three np the 
.nnsk. Indignontntthe perUdv of this .non.rch 
eorh in iL o,v„ m.,, -t onre took .„ng„inory s^^ 

to ...ert its .ight. nndel,imthefr„.l.of.t. 

,i,torv The ln,te,„..l roim mhicl, hound the 
tlnee together nns et once rut. It becon,. 
ehvion, thst n t.ntrieid .1 struggle 

!-“‘’!r"'’::d:i::r!:rir;iAM't.x 

on n,,lle.ri.n.nl so did a,ee.». At this 

nsjehologicl hour Itnm.n,. orpm.ed on » 

„ v„d dronpe.! its benevolent nenlmhlj. 

Tlmt state sl'O ^ . An.lvo «fter » fe« 

.kivarU- ncifhbour ilomiTiate it. aii'lso «iier » 

diiilomatic 

BnVrirhsd'ed,,...te.l nH her re»nno». Sh- 


li\dn* sinews of War. Tho IJoiverof tl.e popu- 
htion which dioppotl tho ploughshsro to I.ai.tlle 

the bayonet h.i.Uln.oikt Ikh*.. cut ofl on the flehl. 

The rump w.w homesick and l.a.l no stomach, 
enfcehicl and etclianitcd as it was, to take to the 
field once more; so tho little Ts.ar of yesterday 
found Iiimself in a sorry plight. Jleanwhile 
the hte allies marched onward and onward first 
and shoilly were within e.r-fehot of Sofia. So, 
too, Rumani. with her troops fresh, in first 
r.»te condition, and eager for fray so as to 
make shmt work of tho jxin-enn Kingdom. 
Itwn-s a fi^crtvclc to behold. FenUimnd 

slnunk Ku-k to Ids frog like dimendons and miso- 
i-xUy appealed for mercy to Europe to relieve 
him from the tiivngnUr invasion which threaten* 
«d hi*, very throne and all the rest of it. The 
Queen implored grace of the groater Queen of 
Uumaniv! The European Concert stolidly looked 
on, povveilevi to inte.fero in a (pun’el wliich was 
internicine. Rut the .situation had its threatening 
sifle for Europe and at one time it looked ns if 
the grevt Towers in the Evst would have to come 
very ne-ir to blows. Luckily^ tho Unlgarian King 
became fully nhvo to his peiilou-s situation and 
roaliscl the blink of tho precipice on which he 
stood. It vv~is a pathetic tragedy indee<l full of 
the most momentous consequences to himself. 
He end for grace, speciilly to tho Great Tsar 
who w.as his best adviser. The Refvians weie in 
hotpureiiit and so were the Eumanmns. Like 
Uie GuiU who were within stone-throw of Rome, 
they weia within stone-throw of Sofia. Tliey at 
firAt insiste.1 on coining to terms and signing the 
treaty there. Rut Iming fallen at their fcneos 
Ferdinand was spared the humiliation. Rumania 
line now achieved all that she wanted, includ- 
ing a proper strategic frontier and Servia has 
b^n picifieil. g\8 we write they proi>ose withv 
drawing their tioops which operation will be 
compelled by the end of the current month. 
Rumania has m-agnanimously agreed to piy for 
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the losa inflicted by her tioops on the towns and 
villages her anny lately occupied. She has also 
given up the railway to Sofia which had to bo 
captured. The final terns given to Ser\ia are 
somewhat yet obscure. Greece had done splendid- 
ly and holds by right the important highway 
of commerce, Salonika. And king Constantine 
enthusiastically christened ‘‘ the great ” by ft 
gratified population, entered in all state and 
pageantry his capital a few days ago midst 
thundering huzza, went to the Cathedral whoi p 
the conventional Te Devm was sung and is now 
peacefully seated on his throne. 

THE A8TDTE OTTOMAK. 

Weanwhile the Ottoman, somewhat revive*! 
and recovered ■ from his late defeat scizfsl the 
opportunity to ve occupy Advhuoplo to the gtcpt 
consternation of the simpering diplomats of the 
London treaty ! But the Turk know what be 
was about. He argu&l that the signatories to the 
tro.aty had themselves tom that paper. He was 
released. If they did what they thought right, 
why should he not go and do likewise? Has 
not history narmted of lost territories having 
been reconquered ? Here he was doing no more 
than what historical precedents have amply 
warranted. Adrianoplo was to him as the 
breath of his nostrils for diverse weighty 
reasons, one of them being that tbe ma«s of the 
population was more Maliotncdan than Bol* 
garian, more’Crcok and Servian than Bulgarian. 
And when could he get anothel' golden opportun- 
ity to occupy it without hostile opposition? 
Surely, if each of th" allies looked to his own 
interests why should lie alone remain behind ? 
"Was there any justice in the dem.and of 
the Great Powers. Would not any of them 
have belxaved exactly in tl\e manner he had 
done? Would any other Power in that case 
have remonstratc^l ? Certainly not ! Tlien what 
is the meaning of all this sonml and fury against 
his re-occup.ation and all this nonsensical fosg 


and leiuonstiniice ? Ileiu he w.»s and Ijere he 
W.U5 determined to remain and be could see how 
the Great Poweri dare eject him. That is tbe 
deS.ance buried by the Ottoman, who thinks 
be lias not yet been “ finished” in Europe aa 
they fondly imagine. There is “ Kismet.” And 
if Destiny says, tho Turk is still to liave a long 
leave in Europe no Power c.an change the 
destiny. Meanwhile he has gone as a deputa- 
tion to London with others, Greece included, 
to nuike England fully aware of the butcheries 
and atrocities, hitherto unsurpassed, of the 
pious Christian Bulgarian. He is going to 
demonstrate to the hilt by unimi>eacliable 
doenraents and tell-tale photographs what 
a monster BHlg.iria is compared to Turkey. 
It remains to be seen wbat f.ito the <lopu- 
tation aw.aits. But any how it may l>o safely 
asserted that Retributive Justice is now met- 
ing out thoso dues which Bulgaria had lorg 
long ago deserved but estaped owing to the cent* 
ivny of Europe, that Europe which calls herself 
Christian and had allowed for years past a free 
liand to this hypocritical Bulgaria. Tho mask is 
tom and it Is found that the Bulgar is n Tartar 
and no mistake, unsurpassable and unapproacha* 
bio in his cruelties and atrocities even to 
Cliristians of otlier persuasion than the orthodox 
Greek Church, specially tho luckless Catliolics. 
Tlie deputation is bound to l>e an eye o|)ener to 
Euro)«'. Tliat in it«eU is a great gain. They shall 
liave to alter the phrase. The “ nnsjieaknble 
Tiuk”wnU)oan anaclironism. Wo sluill ba\e 
now to ppe.ak of “ the unsjwik.able Bulgur." 

THE AMHASSAIxinS, 

^Vluit miracles of diplomacy tho ninl»a.ss.adors 
of tho Great Powers will achieve after the stirring 
events that have recently occurrc<l it is iniiwssible 
tossy. All that can l)es.afely nsserte<l is their desim 
for the establishment of astisfnetory peace. But 
practically Rumania, Servia and Greece baie 
alrrady fulfilled tluit object. Their own interest of 
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bcU-presei-vAtion Iw'' brought about that ilenone* 
merit. It is to be presumeil th.it r»}ut rctn-iiiis to 
bo done i* ainiply the rectiBeatioii of Iho frontiers 
of the ilifTerent lUJkau Statoi, Tliat twk which 
might bale been most foroiMrbloeii weeks ago, h»s 
b<‘en coasiiferahly lightentil by tho eiTHti that 
Iiare happened. There cannot bo much WTungling 
now as to this line nf tlio boumLary or tliat. A 
rough and unidy inethoi wilt s<x)n bring tho 
m-atter ton fairly *,iti'facl<)ry coticlu'ion. The 
oubiUndingprohtcni is the Isist methn<1 of making 
AlixtnU autonomous. ^Vithiu ttio next >it months 
a Prince, tho elect of the unaniiuous wUhea of tho 
Powers concemcil will Ijo nppoiidcil to rtilo over 
that troublous wmtry. Given a rft(iotiabto».ifo 
coiuititiitiou, which tho combine I statMRuti'iliip 
of the Amhwjwdont may dictate, w« do not eco 
why Athinu hliould not iiavo a new life, altogether 
ditrereiit from ttio aarlikeor («tui>wnrlike one it 
hashmltlicM many htitidre<l years past, flconomic 
prosperity is waiite<l. And if there is a liomo- 
geneous populiUon, ao far m piTtctieihle, theie i« 
ercry rtiiaon to think tliat the ILdIcans after 
centuries of internidne warfare wilt have a long 
ami lusting peace. Ho tlwt before tho yc.»r 191 1 
U upon us it is expected tlut the new era will 
dawn on hlsatcrn Europe. Turkey alono ehould 
now make an cfTort to {mt licr house in order, 
not only OR tho binlu of tho Rospborus but in 
ilrmecilit, Syria and tho distant Arabia. Europe, 
f^ith it^f Brst flymputby towards tho Committee 
of Union and Progress, is now conrinred that it 
has done tho greatest liarm to tho country. Its 
conception of patriotism is disappo.»reil bcc.iu»o 
instead of fostering one’s love of tlie country ft is 
doing tho very opposite. It has been freely 
asserted that de«pite all the barbarities, cruelties, 
hi'di-handedness uiid rank corruption of tlio 
Ilainid'ian rule, it was more to ho tolcrntol tlian 
the present one of the rash followers of the 
unitalesmanlike Enver Boy which has wholly 
failed to reform Turkey, while sowing new 


dUsension which may mean, if a government on 
well conceivetl lines in Ihe near future is not soon 
tolM an Accom]ilishe<\ fact, final disruption of 
tho Turkish empire in Asia- Syria demand? 
the most urgont attention nnd AroieRM next. 
So long ns pcico, tranquility nnd jastice are 
not establiaheil there, it will !« hopoles? 
to bring into some kind of tacit obedienco the 
Arnlw who are now tutbiil.ant and openly defy 
Ottoman authority. In short tho long centuries 
of Turkish mi^rule mu'-t l<u brought to an end. 
A new 4lc|«trtun: iit government shouhl lie taken 
the watch-wonl of which must Iss justico, tolera- 
tion, and com|nrHtiv0 purity of fldmifiUtratlon. 
Turkey must ri?o to tho ocredon. 

foiTf.vocT-ir, rctrTKw. 

There was a total nlwcnce of ui»y kind of " In- 
cident" in the politics of the Continent during 
the DionCh. All was quiescent. It is a happy 
feign. Koiio of the Powers are in a mood to 
quarrel with e.uh other or even leck n CAU*e of 
qairrel. The lUlkan Allies liave taught them n 
Iq.v-soii which they are seriously taking to heart. 
Modem belligerency, even for tho shortest perio<i 
imaginable, ia more or less a liolHgercncy foundwl 
on money. Alid all tho stales are at their wiu’ 
end how to proviilo for a future war-cheet full as 
it may be oven to day. If this littlo lldkitn 
War of eliort duration has cost hundreds of 
millions what may a Continent^] Wiif cost ? Let 
themiUbuy financiers c.iet up the cstim.ito. And 
let the civilian fin.anciere heap up tbeir nrithmetio 
to demonstrate the economic low to tho population 
at laigo on agriculture, indii«tries, trade and 
conimerco. The figure? will bo appalling. They will 
(ako away our breath, and how many more years 
of recupierution may bo neceisnryl Each of the 
Continental Powers is keenly nlivo to their pound, 
shilling and penco view of tlio question and initin- 
crively shriuka from thinking of horrid War. 
The Austrian Emperor, a veteran of veterans 
among living inonarchs, long since became alire 



THE INDIAH HEVIBW. 


[ apoubt iois 


to this inuttei- and though events liave (oited him 
or his Ministers i.ither to be piepared for a bold 
spring fornnid it is fortiuute that his lifo-Iong 
experience of foieign affaiis and Eniope/in hU* 
toiy since 1848, ap-nt from tiie inisfoitMiiCs 
that have befallen the Il.ipsburgs now and 
again since that year, have wisely restrained biin 
from plunging the country into a foreign War, 
never mind the eternal qiiaiiel between the 
Slavs and the non-Slavs in the two covmtiies. 
The mailed fi»t Ins just congiatniated 
the pacific leclusc of Vienna on liis biith- 
day for having maintained jieiico and Iws 
solemnly toasted his health declaiuig uninter- 
rupted jmlitical alliance foi tho good of 
CoiitinunUl Euiopu. Tiie ainiy bills have U-en 
tioiiblesome in Fiance and Ueinmny but they 
hnve been piovcd, entailing on oacli nalion ficsli 
buisjeim wliicli no doubt their iesj>ectivo p.«tiio- 
tism vill cheerfully Iwai. Monnwhilo there I5elK:l, 
tho greatest sochd i efuruier of Euro|<o and Ger- 
inniiy, is dead. But it is more than a question if 
bocialisni will die and give tlio Geimait Etu|ieroi 
rest and pe.aco of mind. Socialism is a |K>]itic.d 
furco in Germany us it is nowhere else, end the 
sooner the Binlieior shakes hand with all tluit is 
best in socialism, the better. Italy is quietly 
forging ahead. She ie evolving fat budget 6ui> 
pluses and building up great economic org;uus.v> 
lions out of it ap.»rt from strengthening her navy 
which to her is now more iuijKirtant than over in 
the Mediterranean. Holy Bussi i is taking her 
forty winks of sleep; while the Duma has ciit- 
gixiwn its first war enthusiastic impulses. It is 
toning down and settling to modest and unam« 
bilious schemes of reform. That is an excellent 
sign. Willi ii more and moio proepeious llossia 
despotism, autocracy andpersomgo must soon find 
their resi>ective level. They citmot entirely die 
so long ns the 'i'.ular is in tho ilm-covite. But 
short of it Itussian economic piosperity i, bound 
to spell a bitter condition foi the Vast ilhteiate 


mass so loyal to tho lojid “Fathei” nt 
St. I’etcfsburgh. 

PEBStA. 

Unhappy Persia t As each month lollson we 
b.ave to evcbaiin tho same words. I’eisia is drift- 
ing. She is delibeiutely allowed to drift, tlunks 
to the machinations of the Mu'^covife which 
the phlegmatic and infatuated Sir Edward Giey 
is ho^'elessly incompetent to futhoni and fiust- 
Rite. Loivl Cmzon forced a debate in the gilded 
Chamber in which Loiil l>m»downo took an 
.vetive jwit though not sh.vring all tho views of 
the gi-c-it cx-Pi-o-CoiiMil. But it w.is goml 
tint lie raised the debito luid evoked n 
icsiKmse from the ministers by the lips of 
Jjord Moiley. Tli.it philosophic.il mdicnl whom 
“ Kismet ” liasm.ido an oppoitune jKilitician, was, 
howevfi, not happy in his aj>ology or dcriniiee, 
lie tliicw no new light on the fiitine of Persia 
and the melhcMis, which the Biitisli Foieign 
Oflico was going to adopt. Hiissiu hns planted 
het foot most robustlyon sontliem Pei-sla vvhicli is 
nothing hut a inilit.aiy occnjuition undci the hoi* 
low plea of nminlftining hvw and order. Boutlictn 
Persu is left to her fato. Thero is the so-callod 
ncutrol rone, the no inan’s-l.ind, of which in tho 
fuhiese of time none but the Muscovite vvill bo 
the proud possessor. Peisia is now reajiing the 
whirlwind of tho wind sown by tho short sighted 
Aiiglo-llusssian Convention of 1809. John Bull 
lias Wn unvvanly caught in the meshes of the 
Boar and finds it ditlicult now to clip the claws of 
that masteiful piitity. The rub is there. Either 
the Convention ehould be mcslified in harmony 
with tho tone and temper of the British people or 
it should be ended. Fai belter to end it. But at 
any xato it will set England free to piotect Pei-sia 
jn the way tho nation asks ond not in the way tho 
Fordgit Ministernutocnitically Is tiying these two 
years and moie. His jiulicy U again failujo and 
the coming downfall of Peisia must be laid at 
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THE WORLD OF ROOKS. 


tljo iloor o! th.\t MiiiUttv, dt''pito nil hollow talk 
about til© intp"rity of I’ei-’i i nnil tlio impovibilit}' 
of a r-wfifion. We s-Ii.ill t-ee. 

THE r\n flXST. 

AQ.iirs in Cliin i tuntiiuie to be unsettletl. Tli© 
teheiHon wliicli wo weiv le.l to believe was inished 
b's burst forth ugiin in nil its fury. Shanghai is 
gmitly (li'tiiiWil an-1 some MiigiMnary eng'ige- 
ments luxe Liken jil.ice but none of a decisixc 
ch irncter. The power of the rebelMemninsmilnoken 
and K gixiwing mo*e foniiidibh*. The .Sootheiti 
ora are luaiehing euthu'i vstic.iHy fuiwaid 
intent on ilishing Yum Shi K.iiaiwl if |K>-s'-ih1u 
fUjiug him .ilivij — such is tho npirit of vt.-ngivnico 
breuthlug. Of course Yium Slii Kiii knows his 
strength but neither tlio Cliine'O |H)}n.l.»ce nor 
the Chinese troops cun bo relied upon Mean- 
while Sun Yat Sen und his f.ivouiito general me 
in Ja[«u. The latest roixirt b tint the) me 
in Tokio. What canis mo up the steexo of that 
author of tho revolution one cannot s.x). He his 
known some Me\ic.in revolutions am! b {>erh-i{<s 
bidinghis time when ho canen.ict a fresh revolution, 
tingic or i*eaeeful. lie is ceituui to appe.iron the 
Bceno at tho light hour. Ilaisnstiit© and is unlikely 
to be caught in the meshes of the Fresidcut who 
cannot brook this Celestial Turk near Ids own 
throne. Uutnll accounts aje now unjiniinous, 
ic spite of a vxriety of contiinhctions, tLit tho 
Jajunese in Southern Chin.i are fomenting seeds 
of a bloody revolution. Cliinn may bo helples- in 
the matter but it m.\y be taken as certain lliat 
ODC© Yn-wi Shi Kai i'l firmly established in powei 
he will bo the first to htiye his diplom.itie cros.-ung** 
witli the Government at Tokio. He l^ too 
l«ttiiotic to allow the Jap to undeimiue his 
anlhority so as to lead to the rea!i.«.»tion of Jus 
ambition for a big southeily sfice of the old 
country. 


TH£ WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notiee* eidy appear ia tbi* section J 

Six Great Princesses. lUj ih^t Vovat <h Sois- 
sons (!. Hell tC- Svn$. l>f-. 

The Six Great IhincchM-i are the Diicbefes de 
Beny, the Abbess of Chelle'-, llie Duebe'-s of 
Mcdena, the Queen of Biviiii, M.uleinoiselle de 
IJeitijolib .'iiid the Pilncess of C'outi, diHightors 
of FhiKipjie II, Duke of Oile.ins, Regent of 
Fi.utco dining the fuller pint of the miuoiity of 
Jmtib XY. With the povoiblo oxci'ption iif the 
Abbess of Cliclk', their only lUim to gicitness 
In^ III tjjeir juiik. TJio .uitlior knows tJi© iwiod 
well, much better iippmently than he knows In's 
Uible, judging from the sUtement on page 207 
tJi.«t M. r.uiJ must be bkiined foi hi.« ferocious 
act in burning the iinsterpicceK of Oieek nod 
Rom III htemtiue on the squ.ire ut Athens. The 
l(u]co■<((^t of dtkln.itiun books at Kphe^iH is pie< 
suuuldy lufint. Wo me tiowhciQ told how far 
SI. F.U1I was rt>sponM’ble for that. The book has 
svvera) oscellciit illiistiutioiiK. The Count 
do S<rt^sons consijui', tho compHc.vted and 
sonhd intrigues of the Couits of Loiii-. XI\’ nnd 
Lonb XV full of interest and diversion. To us, 
sw heio nainted, they appear ine.TpresMbly dull 
and neither the style of the book nor the jejune 
refleetiou-i on the persons and events with which 
it de.if» luo iihie Co give ft even u eucfts <i’« eeurutaie. 
The Ra’Htion of Gm u and sishya. % Jfr. 

V. A' ZJesiTiic^nrirtr, {i^iib-Jiulgt) T'A«cai>pAi«r/ 

1/otrsf, -Id^nr. 

'fhe-e nre two discourses by one of the ardent 
tlieosophteta of this presidency iutendeil mainly 
for the (nenibeii, of the Thea'ophic.'iJ Society. 
Some of the views theiein set forth are not al- 
together free from controversy but they nre 
nevwtbelcss Mbol.irly expositions of the subjects 
they deal with. 
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1. Mediaeval Europe. (1095-1254). B», Km- 

ntth Bell. 

2. The Renaissance and the Reformation. 

(1494-1610). B>/ /SvmcliM Tanner. 

3. The Fall of the Old Order. (1763-1815). 

Bif I. L. riimlet. 

4. From Metternich to Bismaik. (1815- 

1878). By L. Cedi June. 

Text-books of Eu*opean History, PiMished 

hy the Cictrendon /’ms, Qrfvnl. 

Tbh new sene', of hooks on Euro{>e.ii» llisloi}' 
meefc, exactly tlie need of InilLm College stinleiitbi 
ill bupjilying ii cle.ar and techO, acconiit of tlie 
several stages of the geiicnil do\ elopnient of Eiii-ojic* 
A close inspection of the volumes showi. Unit uti- 
iiecess.iry detaiU h.vvo lieen omitted and tb.it the 
most prominent eients in e.vch century have been 
presented in a nay which should ensuie their easy 
grasp hy the pupil. The series is ni.iikcd iieithei 
by the ininiitu esiMtisiieness incidental to the 
elaborate works of profound schol.iu nor by tbc shoi t 
bummarytre-itment of grc.it f.acts whicbisinevitiblu 
in attempts to condense them into a small compass. 
Ulncli might nUo bo b.iid in faiour of the topic.il 
arrangeniontwhi^h Untits bestinUcira‘Mcdm.i| 
Europe.' Tlie Kaleidoscopic succession of events 
and the bowildeiing etugglcs between the j'oweja 
which li.ive made up that “complex historical 
compound” called Modem Europe, naturally 
increase the ditbculty of deteiminiug the scope 
and the contents of any text-book on European 
History j and in tliis eise the arrangement of 
chapters and the uietlioil of presentation are such 
as tooji-ily interc'^t the btuilent in his studies. But 
at the Slime time it m.iy bo pointed out that the 
continuity between the volumes is not well brought 
out, and thus in some cases the lists of rcfereuco 
books wliich are given, could not be termed exteu- 
tdve bibliographies of the historical literature about 
the perio^U they cover. Perhapa it might be tbaf 
the authors thought that long lUts of books, 
would only confuse the mind unless each bock 


was .iccom|vinicd by a dct-iiled note on its hUto- 
iic.ll work. The e.xcellence o! the chronological 
bummarieb given, the abundance of plans and 
maps inserted, and the cle.amess of the genealo- 
gical tables shown, added to the suggestions of 
subjects for ess.ays and questions which is a spe- 
cial feature of Miss Tanner’s book, make the 
series eminently useful to the under-graduate 
woild. 

The contrast which nietlineval Europe bears to 
the ptCMint ill both its politic.il and social aspects 
and “ the woiking out, in conflict or in unison, 
of the ide.ils and policies represented by the 
Iculcib of medieval society like Hildebrand and 
St. Ik-rnaid, Barbarossa and Fjcdciick II, 
•ire clearly bioiight out by Bell In vivid yet 
simple language. Miss T.inner has to deal 
with .1 particularly dillicult period and her 
treatment of the chief person.’iges and movements 
of the time is greatly interesting and suggestive. 
The third volume explains that tho drastic reforms 
of tho Empeior Josepii II based on hU so-calied 
thiee principles ••• e qrtal justice, tn/e?fecfttaf/re<* 
Join, andreliyloua toleration' ■ wei-e tho beginning 
of the llcvolutionary movement out of which 
WnWrloo deielojied n “ sense of nationality before 
which the artificial barriers of “ European society 
fell to tho ground. The volume dealing with the 
nineteenth century shows that the principle of 
nationality and the bare acceptance of represen- 
tative institutions “ h<ave done very little to 
remove the Soul-destrojung tale of poverty and 
diatress" and that beneath tho present State of 
Europe lurks " tho ever-present danger of storm 
■which hourly thre.atcns to devastate n people 
enjoying more liberty, moie taxes and less assur- 
ance of peace." 

A knowledge of Western History cannot but 
be useful to persons interested in public 
lefbrms in the liist ; and is bound to generate in 
them a wider intellectual sympathy. 
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THE WART OF THE MONTH. 


Shakospeare’3 Storlaa of the English Kings 
l,,j Thorns CaHer, (Om-r Uan^P 

Mr.'’TlLasC«ler ta don. th. .«)• 
work ot narmting -in simi>lo 
the Engli.li HUtotiml pliys of Si.-imr" 

Th. omi...ion ct Clm.l» »nd Mo"-)' L””* ‘o *«” 

„tion ct W.. /™.. Mn JOI-- ■' ‘i; "t 

„,l«nsM» to. ‘ho cominniln. ^ 

1 groat .1.0.1. F.fo.'""’ hyEnEl,J.E.ng.«-. 
“:if:‘odhySh.k.,,a«. Xhovoln.-^ 
re*,, .ill .on-o ‘o ro-o'-o the detect. M. 
Carter ha., been nell ..Iri™.' i» ti"-»'S » '«‘S“ 
™mhor ot ettnict. trom the original and in co ■ 

of tWs introduction to SliaKe 

plpmthe. thanmmain eompletoly ignomiit ot 

MulLoontml. py .Iforloi AWl, 

ami Co., „ 

Peymour tt Co., Iwve 

cnlrothooh. milting to pliy.lml cnlh^ 

’ . _* ♦ nf wliicli tlio ono entul-Hi 

=“Ernri;.=;:H: 

=?rHrSfi“ 

I n- .1 aviUiinnaelo eontml. Tte ron»na .» 

- C::d;:!:inthl,h»hn„.,e.mile.. 

pagcphotogmiH t„ 

5 :l:r:^:-o-„ri-t.hl.|.anlndl-pen««o 
book, 


Diary of the Monlh July-lugusl, 1913. 

July !4. Tliotnenty.ninlh Annii-ori!.aiy Meet- 
in»ot the death ot Kristoda. Pal naa held tin. 
atttrnoon nt 0nlc.itt.a, Dr. Hash Dohari Glio» 

presiding- ^ o ,i 

July 25. The portrait in oils of Dr. F. O. helby, 

». a., iJ n , late rrinripnl ot the Dccc.an College 
nnil nliector ot Pi.Hio Instruction in the llombay 
Presidency, na. unveiled this evening in the prin- 
ci]ialHall ot the Decc.an College, Poona, by 
U. E. liOnl Willingdon. 

July EH. A largely attended Meeting ot tlio 
eiti/ona ot Allahalvid was held till, atternoon in 
the Mayo Hall, under the Cl.ainnnn.l.ip ot the 
I lon’bl. Pandit Motil il Nehru. Reseliitien. wore 
pa.aed mganling the mtablisliinent ot nn Eie- 
entive Council with an Indian Member in the 
Cnilcl Piovinces. and that aovernraent to 
ii.lcrveneoiibolialt ot the Indian, in South Atrira. 

July 27. The King's InilLin Onlerliea di.- 
cbaigcl'llieir final duty to-day, when they were 
present nt the presentation ot the Terra Aoiw 

July 28. The Cr'it Council of II. E. Lonl 
Willingdon wus held to-day in the Council Hall, 
«hcn Sir Richanl Lamb introduced the Budget 
wiiicli was a subject of much discussion. 

July 29. Tlie Muslim University Foundation 
Committee held a Meeting at Aligarh to day and 
u-a-s fim» over getting the i>ouerof nfliliation. It 
^vouW not agree to the iwwer gi\ en to the Viceroy 
lusClwHcellorof theUniveraity to be xesteil in him 
as Governor-Genenl in Council. It also decidetl, 
to name the Univemty the Muslim University. 

July 30. In the House of Ixirds to-day, Lonl 
Ampthill drew attention to the fact that the South 
Afiican Immigration BUI would become Law on 
the lat August, and requesteil the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to Mk Union Government to suspend 

jts ojejaticn until it was amended. 
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TOPIOS FBOM PERIODICALS, 


British Art Education. 

Mr E R Ilnvell Wiites n valinhlo nrtWo en- 
from on Eottcn 

Stondroinf" >" r 

Q„arl,rhj Krm'o- A comm.lloo l.os W op- 
pointerl to revNe tho old stl.etno of Art Etot'O". 

L ronrosentod by tl.o Iloynl Oolleso of Art «nd 
tho committeo hot boon onWed nilh Iho trying 
to.,tofeBtoblithiogclo..r »d defloito pr.nopte 

„ponwhicha.onndpracticof.cbomo of notiono! 

„t odnoation ran bo bo-od. The oobjert ..one of 
immontoimportAoroond os one irbo boo gon. 
through the whole departmental mill nml fomu 
out its deCciencies in trying to apply U-. princi- 
ple-, or lack of principles to art ed«c.ation in the 
only piit of the empire whero a strong nationa 
tradition of ait still siuvives-India-Mr lUiell 

gives h-s >iows from pr.wtical exj>enenc« botl* m 
England and India. 

a, nhols phllo<ophy of On.ot.l .rt h.. b..o lb. UUb- 

eiouraoclri.. l.ia do"“ by rtlbo. >b.> lb. ...... 

a,.ni.6 0'lbbb"".” Ugor" b.. b... too d.m.bll • 
p,.hl.m tor Ih. Or...Ul .rli.t. ."<1 Ib.l. 

Ll.f inl.ll..to*V,lJ, I.a,., Ch,.,., ..a J.P-n h«r. 

nBferprodaceJ a “fine” art. 

l-he^Boath Ken.iogtoo curriculutn for art Uachera 

,"a.o,..Ul .r..r. nolrh .11 lb. r..,...r. ".1' “ 
l.,t fifty years have failed to eradicate, can bo most 

'.“.rir.. Tbi.i.,top«l .onrl..1>. * 

tawL th. o! .rt, T.b.ol.BJ, .od 

tt.t .rt teorhioE b.r.m. In" .‘"'"S '."lb *" 

“l". pon.r. .1 lb. mi.a .b.n tb. ."P;;"- 

S^^rradlocalmusoamstottcdeoiands of Ibo maau- 
factnrer sod the shop beeper. 

TKo nrc^nt fhy art student i- invitetl to wan- 
^ de^over the face of the gl^he in the belief that he 

„m gnobmlly Plot op b «-> "Pb™‘“ 

by rtudying tb. rolLctiono of .rrh.™logKnl docin 
menWgrthored together from tl.o r.nrnmo of 


mnnynnd direrso oitinct cirilirtlions. Regnrdcd 
merely «s nrclmology tlio oyttom is rsdicnlly nn- 
round for in liis'.Bttempt to loirn nil historioil 
styles the art student acquires none. 

He becomes iiotadesigflerbuta retailer of assorted 
forni# and patterns for the trade. Though he 

quire tlie tcchnioal knowledge indiapensablo for adapting 
hieanU<iuostoek-in-tradoto the conditions of modern 
manufacture, his power of self-expression or ercatiye 

aenioremainaitnotedand underelopcd. lie is not. a 
creator of liting art, born of his craftirnsn’s sense of 

fitness and lore of beauty, but a puryeyor of cheap 
oro ament. 


Thus tho writer conceives that this pernicious 
tendency Is the direct outcome of a system of art- 
loacUing based not upon national artistic instinct 
but uiion museums, art gallaries and text-books. 

Ml. Ilavell does not however mean that there 
should be no museums and art galleries. Art 
teaching must be based upon the development of 
the artistic indiviiiuality of the student 5 but at 
present tho teaching system looks more or lees to 
tho mechanics of art and treats the aesthetic sense 
ns lying beyond the scope of educational methods. 

The guidiog principle must be that as every true artist 
or craftsman expresses his own indiTldoahty or racial 
conecioosness 10 bis art, and not ooty the formalities ho 
has been taught at school, so any national scheme of 
art-teathiog must be rooted in ill own natiyo Noik and 
not treated as an exotic of en artificial culture. 

Tho writer concludes witli tho following bril- 
liant hit 

Certainly, the British art student, who in his histori- 
cal studies wanders away to Egypt, OrBsee, Italy, Japan, 

or China before his mind is fully saturated with the 
practioil lessons which our own national art history can 
teach hiQi, is boin^as roach led astray as the Indian 
student who, being told that Indian act is dead and 
buried, starts off to Burope to learn tho artistic formu- 
lariee of tho West. 

Art teaching will onco more rest on a sure natioosl 
touDdation ahen every student takes to heart the words 
of Sabir, the Indian wesror and mystic : 

'‘The Jewel lay unseen in tho mud ; and they havn 
been looking for it in the East and the West, below the 
waters and underneath the atones. Poor Kabir per- 
ceived the diamond; see, hero it is, tiod in tho garment 

of wy We 1 " 
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The Soul of the East- 

I„ the current i,». of the 


In the cnrreni. — ' r „ j„ 

Dr J In-rara Bryan writes an excellent arficle 

^titled the Bonl of Japan. The spmt of Jap-m 

i, ownthlly the .pitit of f'O ^ 

JUtinBni.he.\tromtl.e.ve.tcin rpn'- 

’"MT.?p.oph.i.."» “"'ivr’hphr.'pp' St 
s,‘p:rr»a wShct: 

nftfln BO PBCBniMil IhBt it hw lo«t rn'*®*' ,, 

conlributsd to hummity. 

^^’h^le one i« f”"® to admit that the heart of 

thoE>.tI.notevenl.n\l.v.liir.nn»tin it. hmno- 

nitytromthetottl.eWctj et tl.cro » no ecr- 
tAinty that the Oiiontal (»o>d i« not of a uniquely 
divergent genuia. The oriental spirit Im an in- 
dlvidnality more distinctive and vigorous than 
even the spirit of the West, 

The loul of the CmI. uniike lhat ot occideeUl Moeep- 

In, Seflnite coaceplioa of uh.t W ..‘“t.rij 
Bonh thioV. he know* «hat Booi U J” ^ 

tiiehcloir notion of vfhatBOul is. in the w*t that Bti 

hail Froni chiWbood be has been tan^ht to 
tie .nnUiro tome raea.ore. opposed to the hnd,, 
u,5 l.tir betas fit., initata.1 l«r...r Th. boJ, 
tna, perhh, but if the loot be lared the whole man la 

Tnia.inreeeotteara there ha* been in tho nawer 
countries of the West, a whoie-ome reaelioo Bgamat thia 

pagan notion of the Infenont, of the fiesK a rea-t'O" 

doe no doubt to the oriental element left in o-riaeBtal 

Chnslianitj. Uot for centuries thu idea of the bod, 

^me Independent of the soul and inferior to tt, ooder- 
lar tha pnbhe and prirale morality of Europe. 

Sioeo to the atenee Western mind the tool alwaet 

meant aomethinRaopernatural and »cata’.^ hardlj ,1. 

.«» sense a human entitT. U c T-nroi-ian mind Batnrall, 
Kbcan to turn awar from spintual things as Beou m it 
eTliatirevtomaUiialisTn. Consi-iuenllj ao increannR 
number of noeidentals hare now no use for the anul. 

nutChrwtianilT.beirgof tbeEstt,ltid eupre™ atTe« 

the importance of the human aouJ, without a tme 
Pontriousnes* of which there can be neitlw moralanop 


. .,j..iiiT.»tion. For this great truth the East 
lid^IIdhas stood IS^thTr^ 

blight « KriucoandBucken in Germany 

Bophere like Grrgte , Western cinli^ation 

„p,..»tatb.™K IruKl. ^ ^ ., i, 

the rescue of the e»t ! 


England's Mission in India, 

Ur R R Horton, 0.10 of tlie met ominent of 

tlenoneo»tormi.tdmne.s nl.o recently ri.ilP'i 
I , . 1 . 0 , 1». lK.!n giving W. imprcsions to «» 
n >, '.1 m TVo- Conltm^rtmj lleviev'. In In. recent 

„ttale on Indio be given vivid pietiiro of tie 

“ fliiciencv, the vnllie nnd tie beneficence of tlie 
Ibili.l. Rnj" Tboinndo! tlio aovernroent in 
I ,dio, wiy.be, i.eingnhlly iiglit but nb.oiutclr 

0 UiiHitOM'. 

It bs« ilrawn the scattered Prorinces and States ioto j 
anitr which it more real and harmonious than the ouitj 

01 tlie British Utes. There is no Ulster Id India. TMit 
is not eren an Ireland in India. ErcryrrheM tho rail- 
wara and the post, the Judicial and military maehinei^ 
•nd Uia Coglish language are constantly oporatmS » 
make the Indian Empire one A Iclter goet for a nait* 
penny from Peshawar to Colombo, or from Jvaramii_ w 
Kangoon The railways are so cheap and NO effieietij 
thatthepcople are alwais travelling The third els« 
carriages crammed wilh Iheir pioluresijuo ocoiipa_nt*,w 
the trjvellera camping out on the platforms and in t‘^ 
purlieus of Uic stations, with bedding, cooking utensil', 
and hookah*, represent the circulation of the blood H 
thia great political organism. The races, castes, rcligio®^ 
arc blending. When you can travel a hundred miles fo 

li. dd .even the vast ^uUnees and comparative slorme" 

of the trains cinnnt prevent the mingling and the fasie* 
which make an efTecUve nation, All over this 
area there i« an efTicient administration. In each diilf’” 
the CoramiMioner, the Collector, the Civil Surgeo® 
after Uie order, the lipallh, the well-being of the com®”' 
nitv. In the six 1 unditd Na'ive States Brsidcotsfe 
presenting the Government excrcire a wi«o and unosl^ 
tatioue enperviiion over the Nizam, Gschwar, Mstisf*" 
jah. rr Nawth of the State. 

Alsovo all jiiv-tice is Pti I'len nn<l Po very 
availaWe mjk ho, tint tlie people are encou«2^ 
to imlulpo in liw suits as a pastime. Ah'! 
nimy of \ ikik in every city is a vvilnes,' to 
1 I'vinn of the people foi the law. Ilappily ' 
i- ni extrionlinary confidence in tlvi iftiporii*-. 
of the jiidj^s, n,„j C'S'^' 

a-e ftflcii Indians. *' - *•' 
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stodatd ot probity a„d i„oom,pt.l»htj b-a 
boeo set by Hritisb CommWooen. aod 
Dv.Hottoctbcndovoteaar»™E"P'‘ 
that tbo nritiab Government in India baa to »»■ 
sumo mom or lea, a l«ternal cbametcr. t » 
content avilb ancb eenieea.a Oov.rnmenb, .n tbo 

Weet narully mnder. It e™-,, to realt-o e-'J« be 

peenliarbelplm.aneaao! tbo vast »a«ea ct 

™ovl« illilemte. steepci in preindice and mpem. 
titionand unable to seonto Ibeir own .nterestabj 
•private mrebinery of the village commn.n y- 
Ibis bo illostvate. by a referene. to tbo evecllen 
organimtion ot tbo Indian Steelioal Scrvte.i w.lb 
oatraordioary patience and beneBeene, tbeso 
medical olllcera bare sougbt to overcome prejudn 

and eased people from tbo plague, of Indu ^ 

emall-pos, cbolera, mabrUl fever, .nben,nlos|. am 
tbebnbomopUgne. But tbe crown of all b.s 

,,an.B>ricU.e.enedfor.b«Ind.anCriallm.vne 

It baa eelablUbed a tradition of Mvund, dr. 
intereste.1 and UneBcient administration 

leMeEnsUndMdloeiuVie pwtfioD 

'SS “VX.',’.“”.aacrgo maaj'ot the tard.^ 

conTcymg o , Ejistcrn uopototioi 


The Religious Message of George Eliot. 

Tbe Kov. 1). G. 11. Loith's ‘ Meaeago ot Oeoigo 
Eliot, appears as tbo opening orticlo in tbo 
CJrislinn Cotlt,J> .lf.is<i.-i»r, for H«y. 

•Do tbe writings of George Eliot convoy any 

religions message f-Sneh is tbo doiM that is 

„i.Slbjso,..e critics. Wb.t sticngtben, tbo 
donbt is tbo apparently conti.ulictory clement, 
in lier te.oeliing. 

Tho boob that lias given a tono and colour to 
m„cbofb.rb»twork is Tboo..« « bemp.ss 
.■Ibe ImiUtion of Christ,' a volnioo taimbar to 

nil students of leligion. 

U b»d Uet> her cowp»niOD through the y«“”:.ro ihev 
tbe Uel upon «h.ch her ejes gl.need cro they 
closed in dfslh. 

dVlongsidoof this fact, let i.b pl^cen statement 
fche nisido m conters.ttion with I”. Myer. 

-Ood* sb» »ud “ is jDCOBceibsblB and 

. wi. '• Rp. tno WB bare to be»r m wind that >n 
itmtae arBaiUlj stsadoaed reliBicar feiUi. lb'- 
,rprS‘j Iboobiefcii.e ot that pe..!- 
t.™ rb“ » o .tffi.“Y’.0b.rl,re. Ikao. afiio t.ee 

“ .T.X .1 Elooib •• lb“ “'"IS" =""■ 

•Ibis stiikes tbo note ot gloom that clritacteilsos 
be. toaturos as mocb as ber e.ist ot lliougbt. Her 

description cl toligionoomos not fiom ber heait 

but tioiu the heart ot the woild's ble. 

Tbe oonltal theme of bor works is tbo dolmeif 
tton of human personality; 

ThB -oodcr oJ horoai. persoBahty. the poasibiUUes of 
d"V.d...oo oMi, 

s.';'”K"d»,sr.-.ori”. "b'oigbt. sod dopoi. or 

nerBOnality, 

In dealing with mond lesporiBibibty, slie sets 
forth the «b-»olute certainty of retribution in tbo 
moral world. 

The Uw ot retnbulioa U to George Qiot a part of 
The lew . jhe Cosmos. ^YroDg doiog w 

(he P**™ j? n ujo escape the f itiaung effect of 
«aio»“h“a own seot.w.nt of right. Forgiyc 
“;'r.“o.s.oibtj .ad n.j bring . oett..o pe«o lolo 


ure conrcying to o i* .l,* Ejutern population 

^srs?rr:p.^--..b.p^....g».t 

'^ot it, a. of Henry Lawuvoce, it it. epilapb can... 
, ,0 be w.lttcn it might be ...Ul.n “ « lri«l to do 
g its duty." 


"‘••"d’^Xulw^ffocts upoothe moral nature abide 
‘™n“whe'n Qorba. pronounced the forgmng word. 
1^? hnio iheorT of retnbuuon is elucidated rery fully 
K i rloSr ot Oodlro, C... lo S.bc d/orarr. 

In i>,l« -11,.™.. .gain is illnstotod tbe anti, or s 

S.\ °'.p— 

SraS the recipients both of the wcaaage and the Gospel 
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The Hindu Minister of Justice and Law. 


Mr. Kashi Prasad J.iyaswjl, Bar-»t-law, writes 
on the above subject iv Ivnninoua aiticle in tho Cal~ 
cuUa Weekly Notes. In the Ilindu constitution the 
Council of (State generally consisted of eight .«nd 
bometimes ten minLstcrb. It is veiy remarkable 
that with regard to Civil Administiatiou the 
I.IinL'iter of Justice and Minister of Law took 


precedence os er their Civil colleagues. 

Xbe duties o( Uie tivo legal minuters were well de* 
floed. The tlmistec o( Justice figured la rvto ck|iiiCiUe«. 
First as the Chief Justice, tbePiuitviia^a (lit. tbe I'liat 
Judge) presided over the liupreme Court to tbe capital 
of tbe Kingdom. Nest as the Minuter of JusUoe ho 
ptesmhed the law of piocedure with regard -to InaU 
after ascertaining the opinion of tbe luajoritj of the jory 
and then ‘ adiised ' tho Kiug accordingly, iiis duties 
are thus described is the Buktxtniii 

‘The Prndvicafca along with memhcra of the jury 
sitting ill a meeting may ascertain by majority of opioiun 
what (sort) of oases (either) instituted by tlio Ijtato (lit 
by fais department) (or) brought before the cou^, were 
aubjeeV of bwmao proof— 'by witnesaos, documeuts.paat 
and adferse enjoyment— and in what cases diviue proof 
foatbs, ordeaU) was to proreil, avhere inturf retetion was 
to bo allowed, where a toatCer was to bu proved by diiect 
ovidonoe whato inference and analogy were to bo rceotlcd 
to, where comtAunity and wlierc juruprudcoco should 
bu followed; and tho Pnuft-iraAu tbeo (tit. ‘baeiog 
eonaidored and atocrtsintd these'; may always adnso 
the King.* 

Tho Minister of Law, on tho other hand, who is else* 
where called tho VharuiudKtkinn, u called the PandiU 
(Tho Learned Min'stcr) in the bhukraniU and Ins dutice 
are Ibna defined '. 

‘Theraodita, having considered whst ancient and 
present laws are followed by (ho commuoity, which of 
them areapproTvd by jnruprudenee, wbicliof the laws 
now offend against ]i»ispvud>n««, and which of ihcin 
are opposed to the community and jurisprudence, he 
may adviso (recommend to) the Kiug, laws which accure 
behoof botii hero and hereafter,' 


This nfforiUn gViuiji^e into thfl llinilu rocthixl 
of logil reform. Hindu Law was nevaully coiisi* 
tiered tniditioiwi and a» such could not, in theory, 
l>e altered by direct oi avowed changes introdumil 
by tho State. Tliey were cxception.ally altcrwl by 
direct legisKtion, nod more genonvlly by intciprss* 
t.-ition, and occoMomilly nl>o by new tre.iti«eH 
f.itlierc<l on ancient name*. Over and above fbe*^ 
there was tbe ngency of the two Uw ministonc 
Tho ministers rej-'cted such 1 iw s as liaving regard 
to the circumstances of tlia commnnity and public 
weal were^mcil unde<ira>de to put into t^wra- 
tioQ.- They tko took into coandemtioiitheiwpu. 
U* ' fcgorxj to the current Uws. This 


method of legal pruning and regard for popular 
view i«sultcd in the inoclilication of laws and in 
effect Acted fts new legislation. It may not be 
unlikely tliat the ilifTei-eiit ti-oatKes on Hindu 
Law difleiing fioin each other and modifying e.u- 
lier lavvTs may, after all, have been the vvoiks> of 
Ministers of l.avv. 

To explain thst tho ‘advice ' to tho king in this con- 
nexion was final i would desciibe hcie tbo pruoeduro 
bovr the Council of Ministers id general submitted their 
proposals to tho Sovereign. Every resolution of the 
Council bad to bu signed and sealed by the members. 
Every member had ins fixed formula to write upon tho 
resolution, e. tbe Mmistcr of Finance wrote ‘Itia 
well'Coiisideri.'d, tbo Ifegent ‘ ft ought to be accepted,' 
The rcsoluuous bad to be signed first by the Foreign and 
Uiu Legal oiiuieters. ' ft u not opposed to our nupart- 
meut. This IS Bignihcant as It shows that tho Foreign 
Alinistei had tocorCity that it was nut prejudicial to 
foieigii relatiuneliip and the Law Minister that it was 
oot opposed to tbe laws of tho realm. Froposais thus 
signed by ali the nicmbeis Wire presented to tliu king 
whose bat ran ' Accepted ' accompanied by bis seal, liut 
ho bad to wnto in his own liandwritiog ‘ been and this 
he must write ' at onto' becHuso he was supposed to be 
‘unable to go through tbe document csrcluily ' (-1) The 
royal assent was Ihercforo a formality, and the ruspensi* 
bility really rested on the oiiiiuturs. 


Education and the Native Baces. 

Mr. Ilulford 111 a highly iufotmiug article ott 
iMnc<itioii iiiid tho Nutivo Races in the ibWii/wf 
/.Vrieio, for Jiiuc piovofl that in the nutter of 
goWni.ll nilmmislmiioii, a new role fur Amo- 
1IC.I, thoNow world !•> hy no means iufcilorto 
Creat Writain lh.it IS an oM liaml ut woik in 
th it ilirection. 


Wlutislho luoml that Aiiienca I>uill(^ tu 
UteatUoUm? What U the ley to succ&'sful 
iiml elhcicnt colonial n^^nli^i^tl1ltion ? 


our rule floes secure 
to tbepcoploso. our (.rowu Colonics many very anbitsn- 
tial bencfiie. claim truly that wo are dome; not merelv 
.ll weoo,:litmdocon,idvriDgour attaiomeBtsineivib- 

sati«o.botalUha wea.«,rt ss a ju.tiflcslion for our 
presence in Uiose lands ? Are we, that is to sav so 
led,., Ui. Cr... 

..pidl,Ul.,8Ul.d!lorttat..K.r 

Tl.« »riu-r 6Ufg..l, tl,i. . , f 

l.mrldJ Bi.UraJ df ,Mi„g b, 

due 


OI outworn traailions. or it mav b« 

ud .cv,d.|rfjrf tortu Iroo, h^.d, uiy't "S 

reeeiw any son of edacatioo at alL ’ ^ »hould 
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It luay be Jilticult to make RnglinJ, with her 
juident trftilitious of Colotiltl Coverumeiit nnd 
her nmnsing theories of colotihkl teitponsibi- 

— rcali'-o tb.it she has Won bo.itea in her nti- 
tieiit fielJ by Aznericsi tint eiitweil tlie«r«iaof 
colonial lule nither Into. 

If any {‘roiul nnd i).arroiv-inintleil Ihitisher slill 
cheiishes this illusion, let the following ac«>unt 
dissip.ito it : 

Tbe tluited SUUs hkre cot failed in thik— te Ibem— 
new fittd. Both in Panimk lod tn the Pliilippinek they 
hkTO eccotnyliihed naeh th»t can bo truly *aid to b« 
ahead of os. They bare gone to work with a definite' 
ocse of aim, and a thoroaghneai of execution that la ad' 
mirsbio, which ought to be aatimulus to u« and other 
nation*. 

Tlie reiiort* of eiluc.itionaI pvogi’ess in primilivo 
Philliprinos are full of liojio The piogress nchiev- 
cd U ettremely encouniging when it is lemem- 
Iwfeil that formidable difficulties had to be facwl 
— Uck of competent teichere and lack of suitiblo 
achoobhoiisos, and iiiaJeiiuucy of funds. 

Tilts WAS a bcrtous iundicap to the Corcrtiuient 
of the United State*. Out 

Despite Ibit secy eeriou* handicap of leeufficicot 
taedl there were on March 3Ut, lOli, " loterniedUte'* 
ichoota atteuded by 2:1,749 teholars, and beyond thear. 
•• Saeoodary " scboolt attended by 2,47i>. These two 
grades are, eeeoapsred with the elementary acliool*, 
rerj Mpeosite. 

IVe hare aemi that in the rhilippinre, with s popula* 
tioD of 7, '>00.000, the United Stale# had aorollod lo a 
few years a total as h'gh as 610,000 in the elementary 
and 2d, 000 in tbo intermediate and lecoedary achoola. 

llow tlip Americans achieved this succes* nnd 
wliat tlio great secret of their .achievement ts told 
in the following extiwts from the niticl© — 

The Americana hare (ton the outaet recognised that 
if their subject people aro to be truly odacatrd they 
must be given access to (iterature There i* abo«< *« 
little literature in the languages of the Pliitippmea ■* 
there is in those of Ceylon, ao that if this aecese la to be 
attained the people must bo tfUgbt one of the languages 
of those nations which alieady pcasess agreattiteratore, 
and naturally, as this poabes>iion la the caac with the 
Eogllrh'ipeaVing nations, Ilia United States hare 
■etect^ English. 

■What &h.iU Britain gle.m from this survey of 
educational progress in the American colonies : 

What we need is a definite pohoyaod aim to which 
the improrriDent and truniog of these subject peoples 
iball not be lelt to the chance of a wBll-diipOied ad- 
mlnutrator, but shall be tbo end of a weU-cooaidmd 

policy applied to all the acattcred ilenia that make .up 
theie Crown Colomat. 


• The ludian Emphasis ia Religion. 

• The place of honour is given to un article en- 
titleil “ Chri»ti.inity nnd the Iiidwii Kinpharis in 
Religiofi " by tho Rev. Sjdnoj’ C.ive, n. a., n. D., 
in the July number of The Madnts Chritliait Col- 
lege ifagasine. The wiitei of the nrtide ehowi. a 
lietter gnik-p of (lie Cijiistiun bituution in Indi.v 
th.tn most of his bretluen in the iield. To Cliris- 
thvn (logDuvtism Hindiiiaui is either gross siijier- 
atition or tinptous p.intheism needing alike to be 
rcfomied root and brunch. B.vy# Jlr. Sydney 
C.tve •— 

“ With the renai‘>i..vnce of the natioti.iI life, 
educHted Induns complain moie nnd moio tli.it a 
i«.in fcoo become n Christian only hy ce.asjng to h© 
Indim. When Kam Mohan Roy, the founder of 
the nmhmo t5.in)aj, was shown n picture of Cbiist, 
he remuiked nt once that Oiey bad given Christ 
II Fiuo|>e.ut countenance, forgetting th.it Cbiist 
was an oriental. It i# a complaint which educated 
Indht still makes ngninst u». Toaq extent it is 
only u-itiuni. We c.in hut preach the Ciiiiat we 
know and «a Paul pointeil out, inevitably our 
twon of Ood is blurred through the medium of 
oui own personality. The level.ition le obicuied 
nnd to an extent confusetl. But witlj Uds com- 
pt uut, ' "is the more seiious one that Ilindiusm 
la bjiiiitunl viliile Christianity has its success nnd 
justification only in the lower re.iliDb of philan- 
thropy and material iclationships. Frequently 
such a claim is cant and jingle jangle, • • • 

Frequently too it is the insinceie excuse of moral 
cowardice and mental indolence. But sometimes 
it is tit© sincere belief of earnest nnd tonn extent 
couqietent opinion. The fact lus to be recognised 
that to in.iny devout and c.ipahle Hindus tho 
CTuistun Church seems an excrescence, if not an 
impertinence, in the nation.rl life and Christianity 
not the fulfilment but the rategorial denial of 
their tncst cLeiisIied spiiitvi.ii uspiiiitions.”— 
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I. C. S- Probationers and Junior Civilians. 

In the July number of Kast and iVest, Mr. 
Uoderet I.C.S., bung^ to beir ou the above (iiie-.- 
tioa hih 'v-.xiieil ami valuable e\[>eiienee as a mem- 
bey of the oxaltcd service and yet more 
n eighty knowledge as a member of the Cambiidgo 
teaching staff. The <|(ies>tion of the adc<|u.yey of 
the prevailing system of training probationfcj’. and 
the cogiinto question of their subsequent and 
supplementary tiaiuingin India — that .ai-e now 
exercising the minds of the Iloj.il Commissioii 
fovui the topics of coubidemtion. 

To even a superficial critic, tho utter inade- 
ijuacy of the leg.il couise must be e.>sily »])p.yrent. 

It is inteiosting to iuquiie in IndLi of 
thirty years ago we liad not tho miming si<ecticle 
of Civilian Judges and Magistiutos being iauncheil 
into their ofllcul duties without any knowle<lge 
of any biwnUi of the Indi.vn Oiwl Jaw. In 
those days, tlioie was no need for the CambiiJge 
coach letting his judicial piuJigics into the 
iiiysteiies of abstruse legal terms like Juiisdiv- 
tion, jmrtios, mortgago for 
'* Prcbstioners ruceircd & fair &<a«unt of grounding in 
the eleraoQt* of general law, aod Merc coached in legal 
principles. Tliey were thus able to bring totbe|>cr' 
forintnea of their official duties a certain mcaeuro of 
general legal knontedge, which uodoubtedb atood them 
ID good itcad, eipeciall; when appointed later on in 
their icreice to the Judicial Department. 

Is it any svondcr that in Iiidi.i a huge ouk-rj' 
is ratsed against the mro of administraton. whom 
accident h.is bi-ought to sit in judgment on tlie 
decisions of Indi.iti subordinate judges of ap- 
proved soredee and ni owed legal culture : 

Look on wh.it tho race of Indian judicial 
olhcers are and on what the Civilian odicen- 
iiro : — 

In the legal world there ha* been marked progrras. 
Kot only hare tho Codes been aorcral times amended, 
but ■ rait body of esse law has arisen. No judicial 
officer, or Magiatrato even, who desires to administer 
jusUco efficieotly, can afford to dispense with a know* 
ledge ot the latter. Sew laws hare been passed, deal- 
ing with various Bsttm in aecordsneo with the grow- 
ing complcsity and intricacy of Indian admliustration. 


The quaiiQcaiions of the local Oar hare risen in 
ejmpathf with the change. The class of Subordinate 
Judges recruited from the local Oar, has ndranced both 
in legal training and in general reputation. The Civil 
Sereice alone is exposed to the just reproach of being 
behind the times, and of being inadequately trained for 
their legal duties, especially Uie judicial branch of the 
service. If anything, there has been retrogression, 
instead of progress. ' 

The evil is combated in one of two w.iys ; The ,• 
nge for the open couijietition has to be cut down 
to 22 nnd A two yeaiV well-pl.iiiiiml and wisely- 
conceived couise piovided for in England — an 
alteinitive which the wiiter would very inticli 
prefer or to provide for a supplementary 
ctyava* vw Iwslvi n.V.kVv v.vW tLb ofticers 

coming into intimate touch with the poojdc, 
Hcqiiuiiig tt fun degree of proficiency in the ver. 
uacuUiw of the laud and gnvsping tho 
ol all bi.inchc'S of Indian Civil Dvw. This zealous 
giuiiliin ol Civilian leputatiun ia anxious to li.ivo 
tho (uiWugh ruU> vo modified na to luuko il 
|>ossibK* foi Civilians of C yiwra’ btandiiig to i-oad 
for the Ihtf and retuin well-equij.iwd for the dis- 
fhaigo of legal dutlg^. Tho Bujirome udvanhigo 
of such II uuidification in fiiiloiighiind ntudy leave 
would I>o . — 

Tboj wcuW meet the Indian Dar certainly on equal 
and, priliaps in the Mofussil, on superior terms. They 
would ail in appeal against the decisions of the Bub- 
ordinate Judiciary with equal or superior knowledge of 

the law, an averment which can scarcely nude in 
present conditions. The Indian public would regain 
confidence in their decisions, there would bo fewer 
aesond appeals to Superior Courts, and » pcrbtps not 
oowarraotable slur would bo removed from a branch of 
the aerrice, which bas too long laboured under disrepute 
owing to the failure of Oovernment to devise an 
effisient ayatem of appointiuent and trainieg. 
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Influence of Eastern Thought on Wagner. 

Tl»s is til* ojienin" nrticle in tho JJtTvhtstan 
Hefiew of ilay by Mr. V. G. Gilbert Coojxtr. 

The IDth CVntiiry proiliirrO rfwnges in tin* 
intclloctuil nn«l material outlook of mnn. Of 
the varieil and numerous Influences that were 
at a\ork in forming fresh theoues of liffi and 
inspiring Euroim svitli new ideas, that of Riehaid 
AVagner wa« decidedly one of the most potent- 
The philosopy thit he conveyed in his works of 
art, the colour and timi he gaselothe Dnmn> 
tho Gonpel ho came to preach, theso had a mighty 
eflVct not only on JIusic and tlio Drama but al'<o 
on the mass of philosophic thought in Europe. 

It wovrM he n matter of gr»it interest 
to trace tho sources from irldeh Wagner 
(lerived his inspiration A superficial knowle«!ge 
of the tliemes in which Wagner sought 
to embody lus scheme of life might lead one 
to supixise that Wagner was indebted to Norso 
mythology and the >'nst mine of legendary lore of 
tlie West. A ileeper study however would show 
the comparatively largo extent of his indebted- 
ness to Eastern and pnrtioutirly Rnddlu-tu- 
thought. 

“ Into the old Western tales he breathe*! the 
spirit of the Eist, iU philosophy and it» my- 
sticism.” 


T.iking the opera of Lohegrin, written in his 
transition jx-riod, let u.s investigate the source 
of tlie legend which forms the subject of tba 
story. 

“ Tfiis legend must h.-ivo originated in Asia, 
aUhougb of course, such legends are by no means 
confined to Ea-tern peoples, but are a part of 
the folk-tales of neatly every tribe concerning 
whoso history we know anything. 


While borrowing the ideas of the Er«t, he has 
cmWlieil them in the charactoi-s of Medieva!i-m ; 
Let us turn to his next woik “Tnstan and 
Isolde” and consider its philosophy. 


ItwUUlwajs be a moot point m the cons.^tioo 
of the philosophy of this work., to how f.r Wagner 
ww Indebted to Schopenhauer for the PewiraiM ei- 


ptesecd therein. The ardent disciples of Schepenhaner 
triumphantly assert that, uotesa the Gospel of Pcs. 
simifcr had been given to the IVorld, Wagner would 
never had Written “ Tristan and Isolde.” Wagner, on the 
other hand, indignantly repudiated tho charge, and 
stated that he had arrived at the same conclusion as 
Sebopenhauer by a tnlally different course of reasoning, 
and ho aayc that, liti-ing retd his {Schopenhauer's) 
opinlont, he ia delighted, as he finds io them eterything 
thaa bo had ever oonseivod. nut whether Wagner’e 
peastmiam was original, or whether he borrowed from 
Schopenhauer, (he fact remains that tho Philosophy of 
Pessimiam in either case is simply Duddhist Philosophy 
expressed in Occidental node. 

The affinity of Wngner to Shake^jimro is 
tnvcebleineome of Wngner'a works; 

** In lK)th of tb«r woiks we feel the absolute 
ineviubleneas of the situntion 'cieatixl. Their 
ciniweteis pn<s to the heights of glory, drink the 
delights of unimaginefi love, and are ground down 
under the inexoMble law of fate with a logic 
an*l a feeling of neeesaity that we cannot hut 

Tlie beat Opera ‘ ParsifuV was written when 
Wagner reached to a great age. The etorj’ 
is full of Buddhistic legends. The whole basis of 
the plot is centred umnd the Idea of ' knowledge 
or pity through suflering. 

“ v\. great ma.ss of Wagner’w thought consists of 
distinctly Eistern eoncejitions : their initiation 
is peculiar to the Philosoj'hy of Bmhiln.” 

Tho leailing thought of Wagner cannot be px- 
prosseil more forcibly or apiiropristely tlim in 
Wagner’s own words wliicli betray Jiis pronounced 
W.as for Bndi!)ii->tic tiiouglit : — 

It one wishes to ejprpgs the highest knowledge in 
popuUr imago ooe cannot do it otherwise than ia the 
pure, original teaching of the Buddha. For that last 
result of knowledge, for feliow-Buirering, (here remain* 
but one tedemption, oonpious denial of the will. Ihe 
creaiive work of this highest, sell-annihiUting will, ia 
the final winning of tho (earless, for ever loving man. 
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BTeshub Cbunder Sen- 

In the .Voiem Ihdm for June, Ilev. J. T. 
Rv\ndcrl.vnd of the Unitarian Scliool offers his 
liutnWe but very fowent tribute of affection to 
the memory of one of the most distinguivliwi re- 
ligious teachers of India. The great Brahrao re- 
former never set his foot in the New Worhl but 
his fame had nevertheless been noised abroad. 
Scholars and tourists, missionaries and Rtudente 
of oriental religions were loud in their pnviscs of 
him : — 

Mr. P. C. Moosoomdar, with his wonted And 
noble eloquence, Rouglit to enlighten the Amc- 
. rieans about the work of the IJtahmo Samaj and 
spoke uith rare grace and powei of Keslnib i>nd 
of bis mother in 18'J;J, the yeai of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
The ardent ndmuei of Keshub bent his steps 
towards Calcutta dunng his n«it (189.'»*9(»), for 
on the whole 

CatoatU appulod to mo moit,— (lartly beesuse thst 
wsi the neVionsI aspitsl, but pr'ncipshj, peihepe, bo- 
cause it wastbe most impecUut esatee o( the Urshnio 
SsmsJ norement. Thors ths Reis Rsm ttohue Roy 
heSItTsd and dins his crsit <vork tor sohoUrtbip, ter 
beta BangsK and GngtHb Uteratues, tor sectel end ^olb 
tiosl reterni. end for religion. There hs lied organised 
the Drshmo Sans] ; tbers step by step it hsd grown to 
Inflaence end power ; there hsd bees the hecne o( ite 
second great lesifsr, the saintly Debendrs Nath Tagore, 
end ot rhe third, Keshub Cbunder Sen ; and from there 
the moremsiit had spread up end down India 

To the pilgrim, the most hallowed spot in Cal- 
cutta was KeshuVs birthplace nnd its insjaring as- 
pociatinns. 

As a student of comparative religion, lie has 
rendered signal sendoe to this most useful and 
modern bmnch of religious inquiry and has nobly 
continued the traditions of his great forerunners. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, and ha.s besides set «n 
example to the west ; — 

I think I may truly tsy that no places tbat I visited 
in Ca1cii\t» touched ma quits sodrepiy as his birth place 
ths room where hs died, the besutifol chspel or " Sauc- 
tasry" which hs built close beiWo his hems, and ths spot 
where Wt aahea Te»t. Of the mementoes of Catcotta 
that I hrooght away, ths two that I most prize are « 
little book glren roe hy the MaharshI— a precious litUs 
book ot hie own golden Iboughte, and a set of the com- 
plete English worke of Keshub, pressuted to roc by hia 
joangest brother. 


Mr. Sen was remarkably lojal to Asi.a 
and sought to maintain and advance its spiritual 
glory 

I always admired Xfeshub Chunder Sen for bis loyalty 
toAna. Few men of Ariatlc biith bate been more ap- 
preciative of Europe, or rooro ready to reecire her rich 
coatributiona to civilisation' But this did not niske 
him ashamed ot Asia, ot forgetful of her great place in 
Uistory, or neglectful of her claims upon him as her son. 
Hs rerosmbered that however much Europe h*s done for 
the world’s civilizstlon, Asia has done more , and that 
however gteot has been Europo’t coniributioo to the 
world’s religion, Asia’s bsg been almo't incomparably 
greater. 

The Press and Public Opinion. 

Somehow politics hiut got the upper hand 
among the many interests of the people: at nny 
rate the politics! sensation above .all other sens.a- 
tions, is the most popular at tho present <Ky; so 
much in most of the discussions of tho ques- 
tion of the value of the press in our public life 
the one te^t that is nearest to hand happens to be 
the )x>litical test. There are indeed no mean^ of 
absolutely correct analysis. Yet, the thing assist- 
o<l or <lenio<l that is to say, is the power of the 
newspaper to make or break candidates for office 
to carry elections, Moilornte or negative achievo- 
ment is not the same thing as impotence. Hut 
whatever the just Inference nbout all this it is n 
mistaken n-arrowing of the subject to restrict it to 
the poUticaUphere. Hy politics alone says jMr. 
Hollo Ogden in the H'orid neither man nor 

the daily press shall live. For ns lip says c.am- 
psigns twe, after all, intirquont and elections 
come but once a yp.ar .at the ntmast Tlie purely 
inlelleet«.al nfid Koci.al interests of tJie present 
generation ni^ at least ns eiig.aging n.s the ballots 
or elections. The writer quota-, Mr, Ralfonr 
raying that nothing attempted or nehieved hy 

politicians or by jwlitical parties during the past 
bundreil yrars is worthy to ho mamed in signifi- 
ccnce for the human race alongside tlie mighty 
ifvoliition quietly nccomj.lished hy modern science, 
3n fact there are endless m-anifestations of tho 
apirit of man and so<dal movemenis of inCnito 
compleiily which are surely outside the region of 
polities but in which the prew may h.ive mois* 
and more of work to accomplish. 
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lJUESTIOBS OF iMPORTWCE. 


A State Bank for India. 

now IT snouiD operite. 

[The MWmg 1. eonlrihute.1 l.y «n e^cperteor- 

roapon.lMtlothe Timw:— 1 ' 

Th. teem “St.t." .n 

the In^litalioe whid, h« Ucr. p^pcea to t«to 
the pbee ot the three Pre.Wencj 
BoorLy, Cole., the end Ma.lr.,, 

„„,l.rt«he eert.rm delihel dote ™ ° 

Goremmeot ot todia. No«- that the P™^' " 
,»to,o the Koyal Comm«ion oo Ind.,.. h .nan«^ 
a (e,v eo.i.iderationa coonected mth 
amalgamatioii may ho ot loterei*. "» “o| „ 

i„,lit..tion oa., har.tly he deeented aa a SW. 

Bahk to aoy other eenae than that .t wonh' he the 
Bank «ith trhieh the aorernmenl ot 
depoait ita balances, and to nbeh it 
g,reertain tnnclion, ahieh eeheeivab J ~..h>^ 
^,torni»l Vietter by dep.ity than bj > » 

„.nt itaelt. Under Ihi. category 
notes, the hnaV«nding ot Government Innd n 
India, and the due discharge ot Government 
. debUKlne'^s 

ASitooT or Tne ot 
In inanv respeeta such a Bank mould .«»Py « 
^Ln „;alogm,s tothe B.nk 

-Xte'^hirit'sr.----'"- 

I^lian Government.. 

"'Ohf^rn -msnatnral to the eentrafetion 
” n r. of dntiea to 1» dimh.rge,! throngb- 
T. ht b! mlTed a continent, tor «.«e ot 
the branches ^ o 

crow fl.e-, tWs Rignment 

dfiy^ wheniti-* rememberoa 

„rpeft« untV' outlyin? hnmch -t 

tliat tbe Bint ' = its head 

Uvcrpool ^ ^ ^ « ithin fowr hcmr^ 

offiro«ndcknbom-»cl ^ 

On the other ban' . time are 

condition® which o nn ^kjeh e\i®t<^l when the 
qnito different troni ^ Gtose days it 

ftinkot England ivaatonndel. In tb ) 


mm,n.o.telions to travel a tom bnndred miles 
by eoaeb than it i.to speed in a Invimons 
carriage from one point to another ot the triangle 
torm«i by th, vast Indian Empire. 
post teak a d-ay er so to bring the hortli ot Jing- 
laml into eonimiinie.ation milli the SouHi ; non 
after a tern minute.' delay, tlie head off.ee ot a 
Central Indian Bank eould converse telegraphic- 

allvmitl. its branches in the distant provmees. A. 

a riiatter ot tmit, many great foreign Banks manage 
their business edvantageonsly through agencies 
and branches in all the ehiet capitals ot the morld. 

A POSITIVE ADTASTICE. 

One positive advantage mhich eo.ild aecrne from 
the establishment ot a great Central Bank noth 
poiver to issue notes against furreney, and to hold 
and tmiister funds on Government aeeeunt, 
mould be the mliet to the Secretary ot Shite tor 
India in Coimeil ot the duty ot regulating tereign 
eieluinse. This h.as laid the Goremment cl 
India open, though quite unjustly, to charges 
mhieh, mitheut implying anything ol a dishonour- 
able natiiie, hare been so motded os to imply that 
the interests el India are being Bllberiimeted to 
these et the heme cooutry, it ought not to ho 
po,uihlo to attribute the mere shade ot such 
a suspicion to the Indian Government. 'Tho 
nriti'h people, not unmlntlfnl of the pmcticfll 
benefits th.it Bow from the materiil link between 
Great Britain anil India, are aware that the 

desUnie® of India must be guided upon one fixed 

Kw^n-amely, that no legislation for India shall • 

take place except in the interests of the Indian 

people. Xlist-akes may he, and have been, made, 
but tW® principle L®, and must ever be, an axiom, 
in regard to the ndminiatration of that country. 
The wll-foimded conviction of the great popula- 
tion of India tluat tho British Raj has it® gooil 
really at heart can alone ensure confidence in the 
guiding hand, and the consequent abOity to reap 
the advantage of that rule. 

For this re.a«on, tho withdrawal of the inridi- 
Otis task of manipulating the exchange out of the 
hand of the Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
rilintothatofasemi-officLal banking institution 
i<s (or tho public weal. The more so, a® the Bank 
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Indian Arcl^itecture. 

MODEHN UEVLlKUlENn, 

[^Tl>u fi»!lortin" rti-o extracts fiom nil aiUnme 
co]>y of tbe lecture on Imliui Ajcliitccl»iie, ileli- 
vcjed on Jlomlay, the •1nl>, nt t)i*> C.ixton 
Ual), WoetniiiistiT, by Mr. V, 0. Oertel, 
tcjnb’n" Kiigineer, A!H!i.ib,\cl 

With the kiiul jwiiuis'ion of the Uu.t India 
Af^oci.ition, 1 .nni goiiig to aihiiesa yo»i ti>-»h\y on 
the Mibjcct of InJi in ni'chibi'ctin’u and its Miit.i 
hility for modem re<iuiit'im->nte. M». Un\eU b»»- 
jihoady i-e.ul 11 \ery able jufiev on a MU«W*-ub 
joct before joii in October l.>i‘t, but as he ami 
utbera t.oem to be under the !iii]>rvs»wu Uwt th«. 
Ihiblic Wotkii. Dejantincnt in India -ne the gie.il 
oj'jHJiicnta of indigenous mt and architecture, it 
may uut he out of ^ihice if a lueinher of llwii mm h 
maligned Service (called by one enth«suui<- ait 
critic, the late Hr. S-dmuii Oro«>«, “a cliaiteivil 
iintiivatlietio fcociety ”) niUes lus \okv m 
against theee acciiMctious and bi f.uouc of ntdi 
genous Imlwn archltectni'O. 1 can assuic \mi 
that there is no fueling svlmtewi Hgnust Indi o 
Rix'hitwlm-e in the Sersicc 1 h»\e the honour to 
belong to. In the selection of s6>le«, lumocei, 
we arc not alu ivs fiee agents, ns many i-ou'nh-i 
tions come in. To begin with the Sci vices no 
woik for have the chief s-iy in the matter Then, 
whei'e "ork has to be done econoimcally ml 

quickly, it is diflicult to bie»k with esUWishe I 

forms to whicli nil tho stitt' is twuiKsl. Whe-i 
the Yhsgh'h Cewt settled in India they biougit 
ivith them the UenaUs-ance 'tyl- then in sirgiie 1 1 
fngUnd, a form of wh'di hid become firmly 
‘esJwisiied for all Uuroiasiu buildings ui Indi t 

loiK'l'cfoiethe I’ubhc M’oiks IViurtment cane 
into existence It i» hirdlj f.dr, tIrfrefoie.t> 
holdthatPcisiceiesiKjiisiblcfoiit ami lo sneei 
ingly dub it “ the Public M'mJv- sHle." It w 

true, imfmtunitely, tint it is this ^tyle aW tint 
all our dniughtsuien urv couveiNint with, andfS 

theengineei-arenol themsehes nsudly tnurM 
architects, and ha'e but little leisuiv to decote tn 
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tli« wibject, they wmuot be bl.iincd for continuing 
a style in which it is eisiost to uoik, nnd which 
met with the ajijuoial of the wiithoutics »s being 
tilts jnost economical and auitible for tho jiurjxise. 
It must also bo I'emcmbcml that the demands on 
the Induit exchequer, tliiongU famine, plague, and 
fixinticr w.i!», have been so gi-eut that, in my jno- 
viiiic lit least, until quite ivcently, there was 
rarely Htiytiiing to sjuie for arclntecturai adoru- 
ineut of any kind, and estimates wero kej't down 
totliovcry lowest jioRsible Unlit. The system of 
h.iviiig i.t.au4lanl plans tor various kinds of public 
butldings, which me not nlloweil to be dejsn-ted 
frtno, lias, it imist be admitted, lieli>ed to steieo- 
tvpe the stylo mid prodiu-e a monotony which is 
jusU\ condemned. At the i>ame time, before criti- 
tisuig A boily of Kiigiiieei-s for f.iiliiig to eiohe a 
s.«iistttctoiy stjle for public buildings, it must bo 
lemcniWretl that even in Eiitoihj the oonibined 
elloits oi uU the urchitectiiiul profession base 
fudeil .so fni to jiioiliicc « really s.vtisf.\ctorj solu- 
tion of this problem. There has, lioweN'er, been a 
gic-it impioiemeut in tliis ie&|)cct of kite yeaiN in 
India Trained nichitects lime now been Appoint- ' 
etl to, all or ne.uly all, local Oovcniments-— on iu- 
uvsation brought about by Loi-d Cnrtoii---nnd 
there Lis l»evn a distinct tendency towaixls the 
.ubiption «if indigenous styles of architecture for 
the inoie impoitniit buildings. 'This new condition 
of things hss, I know, been hailed with laitisfac- 
tion by such members of luy service as are inter- 
esteil in ttKliitecCuiv, most of whom Lave to 
leganl the Indian styles as the most snitable to 
the country, and would gl.idly see them adopted 
throngbout. Hut this end, honeier desirable, 
eiiinot 1>© l>rougLt about until the authorities for 
whom »e Iniild themselvei. deni.ind Indian ajchi- 
locture, and until the stall' we employ h.iie liad 
some tniiuiiig iu it. 

BCIU)l\ll ST\Lr.S. 

From wyuwn e\{>erience 1 know, r)>o. how 
ditllcuU it is for a man trained in M'c^tcru styles 
to break with his early notions. On retaining to 
liidLinttei my mvhitectm-al tiiuning in EngLind, 
my fiifcteflects in design were directed towanH 
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introducing bomo impi-oveinent in the 15uroiM?.in 
styles in vogue, but 1 liave now completely come 
round to the view that salvation for India lies in 
the adoption of some foim of Orionbd ai'chitecturo 
which lias grown up in the country, and is most 
suited to itfe climatic and other conditions. It is 
curious to note that most English architects 
working in India sooner or later ai-rive at tl»e 
game point of view, and either adopt indigenous 
architecture, or bo moilify the Westein styles as 
to give them a sti'ong Oriental flavour. The baiue 
conversion may be noticed in the case of European 
art experts who come out to India to teach their 
art, and end by learning from the Indian oafts- 
men. Amongst the leading converts in this 
r-espect I need only mention such name-. w» Sir 
Bwinton Jacob, Mr. Robert ChisholBi, Mr. Lock- 
wood Kipling, and Mr. Havell, and to ^udge fioiu 
their inoi'e recent designs Mr. Ransome, tlio lato 
architect to the Government of India, and fits 
euccesBor, Mr. Begg, may also bo included in tbe 
list as showing distinct Ie.aniiigs in the baine 
direction. In fact, no one who really comes in 
contact 'with Indian art and architectuie in thrir 
natural Burroundings, and devotes boine attention 
to them, can escape the fascination exercised by 
them. But it takes several years’ rcbidence and 
work in India before u man can throw off tbe 
thraldom of European ideas on this subject, en- 
grafted in him by his early tiajning. 

While acknowledging the incomparable beauty 
of some of the Indian buildings, some architects 
hesitate to adopt the style, as they think it too 
costly and impractical fur irvwyday rv</Mwajejjj.y. 
It is generally considered that the only good 
examples of Indian tuchitectiuo to I>e found in the 
country are temples, tombs, and mosques ; but 
this is by no means the case. Chaiming tffeci’ 
mens of domestic architecture may be seen in tbe 
Mogbal pslacos and residences of Indian Chiefs 
while there is L.irdly a baz.ui! which will not 
fmnish dehghtful instjinces of the humbler class 
of duellings, so lliat there is no lack of materials 
|or the architectural student. 


COST AND &TYLK. 

The four that the indigenous ttyle is too costiy 
for everyday use is dirjiroved by the buildings id- 
ready erected. There is no necessity for intro- 
ducing exjiensive features, such as domes and 
ki<r>ks, in all buildings. 'Ihey can be given a dis- 
tinctly Indian appearance even without these fea- 
tures, and tlie cost can be keiit down by selecting 
the chea[>est materials loc.illy available. One 
ibai-acteristically Indian feature is the cliajjah or 
overltanging bl.ib cornice, which pretects the walls 
from min and bun, ami throws a most effective 
bhadow. The intrediiction of this one feature 
alone will give n distinctly Indun chai-acter toany 
budding without materially enhancing the tost, 
AS svutable stono shvbs are geneiully e.wily obtain- 
able — wb, for instance, in tbe neighbourhood of 
Agnv and Delhi — and the eluijjah can be made 
plain or elaborate, and with or uithoiit cuiwed 
fctone brackets to suit tlip chameter of tbe build- 
ings and the funds iivajUble. I liaVo now been 
engage*) for tbiity ^care in the erection of build- 
ings in Indiv, and my experience is that it uinkes 
practically no vUlIercm.e ns regards cost whether n 
building be designed in an Indian or a European 
style. Tbe cost depends on other con-sidemtions 
Hpait fioin stjle — viz., whether costly or cheap 
inateri.ils are u'.eil, whether tbe de.sign is e.vtra- 
v.igant or economical, and whether the building is 
omaiuented or pUin. There is nothing in tlie 
Indian style which necessiutes extiuvugant design 
or costly can.tmeiitation. 

As for the fear e.xprvsscJ that the Indian 
style does not lead itself to the juovirion 
of suaidently spacious and airy apartinentb, 
or to A plan suitable to modern Western 
requirements, I don’t think tliere is any founda- 
tion for such HU assertion. The style can 
bo successfully applied to any pLm ubatever, 
A number of handsome Cilitiees have been eiwted 
within recent jears at AlUhabad, Agni, Luck- 
now, and elsewhere, in the indigenous style, 
which fidly prove its ndapt.ability to all modowl 
lequifcments, For instance, one of the Allnhalxid 
University buildings contains a ball measuring 
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ISOtl-byCOtTir^i.... Thccctol 
iiig erected in brick and atone, n, 5^'i per cn ic 
foot of contenta, nl.ich, I tliink, will be found to 

e<,.ni«rof.irour.ibl)-»ith boildinst. of ci».J |.n.- 

tensions in other connUie*. Tlie Agncullnr.. 
College at Cownfore, a very l.and.on.o .lom»l 
atracturo, covered with etot.e teneenng on «» 
onUride.and the main building of the Medical 
Collc-o at Lucknow, both coat about the Krioe 
™, cubic foot. So M. to 6.1. fwr cubic foot may 
bo token at a fair avcrugo tote at wliicli Lmd- 
„mo buildings of that duo, can bo e.sstol .n 
tint port of lode,. I’Liiner, but etill nice, 
bulldinga in the mine tlylo enn bo erccte,! at 
about half that -rato by the elimination of as 
much etone-nork aa poasible. 

In eupport of the foregoing arguuieuto 1 would 
like to ipioto here from Sir J. 

.peech 0,1 Ofsinilig the Semite 1 fall at AlUluliad. 

I think, ho raid, " tlu.t every critic «ho p^-e. 
.,„yt,u,tel.,io.t teaii» that the ideal liietliod of 
combining Oricnt.,1 . art and tnuliticn. with 
internal atcoinmodati.,,, euci, a, » rc.,n,„d m 
buildings adapted tor nitalern use ta- been 
attoined in tucl, buildings as lli. 

Canning Colleges at Lucknow and this Senate 
Uomw. At any rate, my l«ccept,on, .nth aa it 

is ,atU6esi„o tbatwc base ill tlieac bnildiiip, as 

well' aa in othe.e, wil.ed tlie pniblcm of coiaUnmg 
the ejtemal decoralioii of the K-ist will, the 
ntormsl m,ni,sin,.nto of the West, and Uia. 
eome of them might well wirve a, models to tlimo 
, „ ill la, enaageil in erecting tlie Imiwrial 

5.V ■■ ih”n, aw al-d — 

!!'ia de indigenous .tyle ahicl, las.. Ii«n 
.. ,1 r r.irtB of India, Muh aa Hominy 

‘"f ludm 1^1 rciieclieii aith Un, latter 

and 51*'>'“"' . 1, attention to tlie 

pUe I would 1 p.,,i,i.„l,„,a membor 

eacellenl woik d by „„ 

of your Lountih I indigeiions 

the two men n ciieiian iiuiailso 

-1 


are, now wicre^«fiilly comiwting i« »'l 
WiMing coinnetittoif*. 

AS I.VDIAS nCVIVAI.. 

Th^ hope for R briglitor future for IiuJi.iuait 
luu in it* 1-)' tlie ImlUn* tlieiii-t-Uut, ni..l 

Iiere«iM»*5ga'< tliitthU rem.«l is *1owly cyming. 
aliout. If this tonsiiinmation be o\or nc-hieVLsl by 
tho new national *iitrit, it will have ellectotl a 
work of gm»t and Usting Ixjnefit to IndLi. What 
aow,int for ImlU Is not n Creek nnd Uotuan 
but II lUnaiSa-since of Indian art nnd 
arcbitcctwre. Tl»e «««» of tliis is Udng deeply 
felt in IndL», nnd it ha* liecomo onr cle.ir duty U) 
help nnd forder tho movement and guide it into 
the right clinnuel. Since Lord Curton’* appoint- 
went of English nrcliitect* to lake charge of tho 
designing of public buildings in the various pro- 
sing it U to them that wo inuht look for the 
pieiwr lead, and I hose no doubt timt they cun 
be rvhed ui«u U> recognwj Uieir opi-ortuiiities 
and duUes in this resi>ect. But one must not 
cxjicct tho icDi>o*siblo of theoj. Ah I haveubowu, 
they oro olmosl sure to turn sooner or Liter to 
Indian art of tlivir own iiccord ; but it takes time 
aud opportunity to mii«U*r ita dotaila riiJ imbibe 
iU spirit, and this time nnd opjiortunlty should 
bo freely given to them at the begumiug of their 
cirecni in India. 

Atthe pic-sent moment a gi-e-it and unilvalled 
opportunity ha.s come for the encouragement of 
Indian art in the building of Kew Delhi, and I 
trust this opportunity will not bo allouedtogo 
by without being Uken fuU advantage of. Those 
who advocate a Coloniid Benurihunre style for our 
buildings at the Imiwrial CupiUl foiget, 1 think, 
tho ti-ue significance of the move to Delhi and of 
our position in the country. ^\ e are not in India 
•s colonists intent on making a homo there as 
iieaily like the one we have loft behind. There U 
bome osciiso foi the early mereluuits who founded 
CalcutU to have ei-otled the buddings there in a 
style familar to them, but since Queen Victoria’s . 
Proclamation of November, 1858, we have avow- 
edij broken away from tho traditions of tiio East 
India Company. ^V’e now profess to eaercisQ 
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Iiiiperi,il s\v,iy over .'i]l ] ndi.i, nith tlie con<«nt of 
tlie [people and for tlieir Iwuefit. It wn-s, I take 
it, for the expitsS purpose of bliowing to all the 
world that \ie hart hrokeii onco and for nil avitli 
the luiiion policy of the old Eist India Trading 
Coiup.iny, and to avoid all ajijiearance of the 
Indian Gowinnieut being unduly inHuenred by 
the poweiful comineicial iiitereata of a Urge port 
town, that His Majesty the Tving-Einperor, in 
public Durbar, pi oclaimed his intention ofieiuoviiig 

his capital fiom Calcutta to the seat of tlic old 
Moghal Empire at Dellii lly so doing he 
^^gmtied that Iiidni waa to be ruled for Indias 
benefit alone and atcoixling to Indian ^enti- 
luent, theieby foiiuing a b.tiug and bcncfiml 
union between India and England for theii 
mutual advantage Tbe l{nt.i.h aie too apt to 
disregard sentiment and appearances and to foi 
get that the Indian paisai.l will largely judge the 
character of our rulo by the public buildings i„ 

Mhicii our administration is cauied on li tbe.se 

mo foreign to his imdeutundiiig, the niitish lUj 
will i-ernain foieign to him. houever junt, ei.i.it. 
ublo, and beneficial, it may be With the liest in- 
tentions we hue made uiistikes m the {viat, and 
m our cigei ness to bestow ou Xiidia the benefiu 
of Western cinlisatiou Ime lead it into piths m 
uhichit is not piepuod to follow ns— mt,,*,,, 
Macaulay’s famous Education Minute Wlille 
aralutects in Euiope are trjing to get aw.u fro,., 
the tj™„y „t ctiftcMe of offi,,, i„ 

tl,al tc..i«t-,l,e lult,,, i!e„ai,„„ooi, 
thow,t„f,|„ 

of It, Sll. ‘ 

a».m.y,.n,Ut,„,t t].,il fi,„.„, go, I 

'"'“r <■' point to, W 

tiiuiiiphd maivb. - * ' 

lNm.\\ llLlLUtUS. 

Oire 111..,., ,„„d, of tl ,8 

Iiigl" 

. tec , iiitli hcl,, „ lod.,, b 

nreI,iteot„„ „ to bo brou-bt ab„„l , , 

tbo.0 naliio iitobitoot. „r„ di„io„,t 
Buiing n,yl„„g oonito, I 
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sslion I would haie been only too glad of the as- 
si&tnnco of indigenous talent of n higher oi-der, 
but I have never been able to get hold of it. 1 
must admit that the Public Morks Department is, 
notn favourable training ground for that kind 
of tilont, for the op-portunities for its einploy- 
iiieiitaie rare and intermittent. Jfen of that 
mud flounsli be.st tindei the [Kitronage of a Court, 
like Aklwr’s, whero tliere is full scope for the ex- 
erase of their skill and where they liavo the 
IK'raonal interost of the King to encourage them. 

I luie, howeser, neier li.,d much dilHcultv in 
-ecunng clever “ nustiis” or master craftsmen, 
•uid I have no doubt that Miero are some of a 
Mi,«iaoi Older who cm cury out indei.endent 
'•mldmg work so as to fully deserve tlie mime of 
master Inuldera. But such men aro raro, and 
would bo Miro of permanent employment with 
^meofthe Indiui Ci.iefs, mid therefore dirticult 
to IHTOini for ofcirionol n-oik. 

fo. tiob. fbo 

I, I but oi,,,o,lu„ilie. .1,00, j 

tostody atoluteto.,., , 

I. g. t ,0 Ooioriimeiit of to ^ oo.,;io 

, ‘o fb tl,to„sl, „ roi,™ of .tody 

Of...d.go„„,„ .irbitootui, in Inji,. fo^ „t 

tivoy..,^ oiU, o, „ 

tlicir iniriod of study in ^«ring 

tetstoigiitbo coipijjoj 

iip oU building, ,,!r 4 |, ""t “ ; "‘'“"""S 

for lb. iij,,;™ "dti, 

siiniinei, thev mir'l.t ».» s i . ‘'.‘‘'•■mg 'In* 
consulting atclutects nad offices of 

denigning” oflS*' ^ '-Ip in fl... 

pieseiit a few s(!hk>N ,.f ..... ® t ■1*' 

doing useful ,vork, but -.s fri- 

thevcii not a sin^e r uw-tiro, 

'"’ 8 “' nnilV^dtl, of fho h','!r‘'TT ’ I-.h' 

«. Lnboio. 

toicbiiig of iircbitocturo .l.oifd blvl^S 
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"ives employment to tlie other arts. If Iwlian 
art ns a whole 5s to be ivsusciUted. the first necos- 
pvte is the estnblishment of good schools of nwlu* 
tectui^, not less than one in each prosnnw, nhero 
indigenous nrcliitectui-e, sound planning, nnu 
scientific inetho.!-. of constmctlon, cnn lie tauglit 
to the students by tnuiKs.! a«hitect-. com«-snnt 
with the styles of thoputiculir lowihty. 

1 \\ i-h to s.iy that in tho course of my residence 
in the Rust, I have toured nil over Indi.i. Hurmi. 
Mid Ceylon, oecupie.1 in visiting «« ^ 

not.ablo buihlings in those conntnes; t iat i 
Ivave wntche<l with inteivst for more tiun n 
(,uart.M- of a century the development of our 
own edbrts nt building in India, nnd th»t tlie 
question of the most suitable style for the pur- 
iloselus been ever with me. even nUhongh m> 
chief duties have Inin in the more prosaic work 
of constructing roids nnd bridges, water-works 
and drainage schemes. The coirelusion I b'^ 
come to is tbit Indiin ni-chitecture is nndoubtwl 
ly the most suited to the needs of India, and it i' 
my firm conviction that Indian architwtwr® i' 
bound to pi-evnil in the end over n« imports 
Styles, whether we UVe it or nut. nnd whethei we 
help on' the pnicess or nut. 

Essavf on Indian Art, Industrj’ & Education 

nv E. B. IIVVELL 

LetU Prlietpal, Coetrnnunl Stho^ e/Arts- CoUuru. 

• •• Author o/I’idtan Seuli>:itfe aiti PonHtny. c/f 

111 tht-w Essat* iaal W'tb laesfiooi whieh cenimue 

rVn.”; 

Inuglnatirrn and H'O mfcrms they adrocaW still rcoam 

‘“^S'i -Tbe Taj and Its D«gae«. Tl-clb-v rs| 

oand/ao Hand-crart. -d Ed w^i m ..d^ 

,ndUm«KityKerona in India. Indim .Wm.omc 

and * Swadeshi ' aud tbe Us«s of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

TfteEngf/sftman 

esand mind and bis mmd w devoted to 

the restomtton ol Indian^ to lurccUmation trom 

jTfte dlotfcrn Rerlevr — c y^ ^ bnot.dc^u 

emphatic convic.ioo that it ts thought of India. 

ad to toavo Its impress on channels, to bergrea* 

and lo emdo bet eBorW mt > ^ 

Pe /.d. T.. ftubxnboTiof tfia i ^ 

CC .VN.I.. : ' ^ ... S..nV.."»>. C..-HT S.«.. 


IlDinS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Iramigrant’s Restriction Bill 

It is not the Iiidi.ins alone who piotest agninst 
the cUusu in the new ImmigumtV Ilestiiction 
Hill of the Smith .Vfrican Union, which seels to 
tafceaway the jnris.liecion of the Siijireme t'oiut. 
'llie Kuropexiis too are up in arms agiinditns 
the following from the .Vnlnl IP/Vn-.s? will show t— 
We s.vy without hesitation tint such a el inso 
stiike.sftt the loot of our libeitie,; it is nn atticlc 
on one of the mo-t sacred rights of the citiren. 
ntmoly. the right to tipped For pioteetion fn the 
duly constituted courts of the country, .iiid we 
s.vy, tiHi, that no object to be gained by tlie Hill is 
woi th tlie sacrifice of principle that eliU'e iiiiohes. 
Wc lie iwarethitii simlhi pi-ovi'ioii w.is enacted 
in N'lid «n connection with tiiide licences, nnd 
th it too. was, in our opinion, an iiifringcuient of 
the eoostiiutional rights of the citizen. The 
cUuse 0* ijuuled means nothing less thin that the 
Minister. bo.\is1. or immigraliou oflieial is at 
hbeity to |sirpatr.ne the gi-O'sest injustice without 
nsk of being brought to book. It is quite evident 
tint this pivivision his been iiiseitetl beaiuse, in 
the pi't. the nllicials luve been brought before 
(lie courts and aubjectcil to i-eprfiof, olid the (Jov - 
rrmnent now intend, if they can, to seiairc 
complete inuiuuiity. We hojie most sincerelj that 
this cl inse will be stivniioiisly opposed. It would 
henssandal if the only real vafegiianl ngdnst 
oppi'esslon .ami the jubitrxry exercise of power 
were delilier-itely destroyed by tlie legishtnre 
simple in oisloi to m'ciuo exemption for the {Sov- 
einment and olHci.ds in the Administration of 
an exclusory law. Such Icgi'latioii would not 
only esLahllsh a most dangi'rous prece.Ient, but it 
would be an insult to the judiciary. 'J'heieare 
other clauses in the Rill which are alnioct eqiiall}- 
objectionable, but these mii«t be rescja'ed for 
another occasion. 
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The Times on the New Bill- 

In n Iwwling article reviewing three years of 
South African Union,' the Ti/i>M lias the follotp- 
ing welcome comments on the new Immigration 
Itestriction UUl •. — 

This is inten<1e«l to .leal primarily with tlio 
Indian dlfiicnlty, and 1ms Wn snlatitute*! for IIh* 
nill which was npproved last jear hy the Imperial 
authorities but bl«ke.l by the opjxeitinn of certain 
nu-mlK-rs from the Free Stik*. The new ItiU 
hanily feem« an improvement upon the oM, for It 
gives tlio Jlinistry the riglit of evcluding anj' 
immigrant of whatever rare or cla'-s on “ econo 
mic" grounds and prevents any appeal except on 
the fact of domirilo to the Court*. This is cleativ 
a vciious dejwvctwro from the principle of au cluea- 
tion or dictation test, which was genomlly wndei 
etoo>l to have Iveen nc-cepte.! by all fKcrties in Ronth 
Afrien n.s a re.isonabls conipivinu«e Moreover, 
it confers an nntocratic power upon the Oosem- 
tnent which might clearly Im nwl vers* t)Tnnnl- 
nvlty iKith Against Indian and European tmioi- 
gmnts. The moAsm-e was attacke.! by Mr. CbspUn 
in tim Uou-w of Assembly lev a fiswli of gw^at (air 
ness and breadth which coiibaine.! the aery reasonn 
ble offiT on the jwirt of the Opivisitinn to help In 
pa*».!ng an mlerjuata Immigration Itestriction Hill 
proviil.*.! it containeil some just ami 1 isting setlle- 
menl nf Hie Indian i]nc*“tion. Oeneml HotKVe 
re<j«on«e does not w-em to tally aery well with Ms 
stateme>.ts in this country or his promises to the 
Imperial (loremmeiil. On the contrary, it shows, 
we fear, a diplomatic relai«e tonanU t}»e riesrs 
pfhia raore rcset\on.arT Ihitch suppoHerw. His 
(lolicy seems, inde««.l, to contemplate a jToi-ess of 
linrgaitung with th- Irarkacld, in which Im* most 
always lose, rather than the maintenance of ^l>e 
broad national standpoint which has hitherto 
brought confitlenee to bis slatcsman-bip, A re- 
action on the immigration question after 
Mr. Ookhale’s a-irit. Uie success of wMrh did 
credit bath to Rmth African* wni to Mr. CoVbaV 
himself, wamM Ic bttle short tf acalamhr; and 
we can only hope that with the help'pf the 
Oj’jwitJon letter counwl* may prsmiL 


Indians Abroad 

The most important event of the year 1911*12 
in regard to Indian Emigration, a.s legnrded by 
Mr. n. H S-amman, OaicLatlng Seci-etary to the 
Oorernment of Bengal in hi* I'ejmi t, was the dis* 
coiitiniuince of the emigration of indentnied 
coolies from India to the Colony of Mnnijtius. 
Tliifi was decidwl upon by the Fecrotnry of State 
for the Colonieh after consulctalion of Uio reconi- 
meiidations of the ComtnitU*e on Einignition 
from India to the Crown Colonies, Five Emigra- 
tion agenciea were at woik in Calcutta during tho 
year under ri-view four of them repiTsenting 
British Colonies and the fifth the Dutch Colony 
of Surinam. The total number of l.abourei'R 
re<|nisitioneil by them a\«s 10,44" ns against 
0,7OC in the pivvious year. Of tliesi* 8,227 «ere 
rwppUe^l a* against 8,801 last jwvr, llowcveft 
Surinam alone of all the colonies f.illed to sei'iir® 
the inimls?r of coolies it ivqtiirrsl, for a deficiency 
in the Jamaica coiisignmenb* was pmctlcnlly made 
up by the d<“‘|ntrli of f.l2 enugranta shortly nftcr 
the close ot the year while the 1,000 einigmnla 
which Calrult.a fnilM to eujvply for Fiji weia* . 
fiirmshe.! by the Mailras Pn»-idency. TJie 
Me«lic»l Ins)>».>cl<>v of Coloul-al Etftigmnta, Caleultn 
found the provision made for the <icc<)ini>io.]ntion 
of einigraiiU n-cruiteil for tl.e colonies entls- 
factory in every tesjs-ct. T/.e Ami).j>e. 

Indians in British Guiana. 

In the June iiumlier of the .Uofem /.VnVie Mr, 
K. N. SUanuaot (Jeoige Town in British (bniina 
gives an li-arrowing aecomil of the events th.it U-.1 
to the ehooting dead of If. Indian coolies and the 
wounding of another .10 js-opJe by the yolice at a 
fugnr plinUtion in H.T,Hce in Britirii Cuiana. 
The trouble ew-ms \o hnve Via.l its origin in a 
dispute as to Ih" numls-r of hoJMay« to b«- allow e-l 
to tl«e coolisa. What aggravaM the rituntion 
SW the almost inere*in.le brutality of some of the 
eubordmate ofGctrs of the I>tate aho ap;««t to 
hare l*en the veriest ner.d«, 

. able delight in torturing and ill-lreatiug these 
jvwr and defenreh rooJies in whom the manager 
of the ErtaU- tejo-e.! the v.tn^r>n cv.nf.dence. 
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The Mahaiaja Holkar of lodore. 

Tho following clmmctpriKitinTJ of 1L‘‘^ lUghne*? 
taken from a contemporary will 1)0 wjtJi 
interest 

Jt !-• inileoil hanl to generali'O upon the 
cli-amctoriatics of a Uiiler who baa only asauinetl 
the reins of Gorernment a year ago, and who w 
only out of hU toons. But the foundation of 
virtno h? laid very early in one's life .ami jiulging 
from His Highness’ disposition as a Prince, and 
after his assumption of Government, itcan umteni- 
ahly lie stated that lio promises to maintain the 
name of his ancestors, « ho wore on© and all 
rcpiiteiJ to bo gre.it state-smen and .idminict/ntor#. 
In judging an Indian Priiico one bas not only to 
content onoscll with merely observing his general 
dispositions and his particular proclivities, his 
educational Attainments, but also his statesman- 
ship and Ailministmtivo capacity. In Indi.a mer© 
blindfold theoretical conceptions of Goremmoot 
will b© of little or no avul to an Indian Uulcr 
whose let is to rule over millions of unlettered 
men and women. A people who are prone to look 
upon political activity os an unnece'sary luiury, 
would gUdly exchange the blessing of a 
happy, contented and prosperous life, freo from 
the anxieties of the work-a-day world, for tho 
boons of franchise and Inllot-bot naturally demand 
ft Rnlcr who will bring to boar his knowledge, 
capacity and power upon the admiuLstration, 
and ofTcr them tangible and wholesome benefits. 
For years to conio this stato of afllurs is bound 
to continue. A Ruler who will not allow 
his Ministers and Kubordinatos to minimise his 
influence over tJie people nuil continue to uti- 
lise their talents for the welfare of tho State, 
himself guiding and con liicting affairs, is sure to 
win tl;e admiration and rcatiy loyalty of the 
ruled. To atbiin thb end an Indian Prince must 
either possess n strong personality and n vast ex- 
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periewce, and fully ublo to tope with the ritvin- 
tion, or must choose such Ministers as \rill justify 
liiii retirement from tho active jwrticipation in tho 
general administration. The former is decidedly 
better than tho Utter to do, but if the two are 
txicnbinCtl in a me-asuro his siicvcss is doubly 
nN<niro«l. TliU is what Ilia Highness Sir Tiikoji 
Rao seems to have done. Himself a powerful 
personality, ft highly cl ucated roan, ho went a step 
furtfier in lulvaneo by choosing as his Dewan ono 
of tho most capible, honest, lo^al and patriotic 
men of India. It is to a largo extent duo to his 
Highness* choice that Sir N. G. Chandavflrk.ar has 
Uvii Ap|)omte>l Dewan of the Indore State. Sir 
N.ari»j.ai« U a rare combination of tho be«t of tho 
Occident in the Orient, nctuateii by liigh motives 
and in-.(«re<l by noble principles, and His Highness, 
by ftol©c»«\g him to bo tb© bead of the Govern* 
inont, h.is given expression to his ardent desire to 
have really able men to assist him in thu work of 
Administration. When onco this intrepid man 
is placed in a position to exercise his geoiua he 
never fail* to fulfil tho expectations entertained of 
him by bia ndmiri^g countrymen. 

The Mysore Exhibition, 1913. 

Tit© prospectus of the Mysore Dasara ladus- 
triftland Agricultural Exhibition, 1913, is pub- 
lished. The Exhibition opens on or about the 3rd 
October and continues till the 17th idem. Tho 
Oittl© and Poultry Shows and weaving compoti- 
tion will begin on Jlonday the 13th October and 
close on H’ednesday (ha IStlt instant, Tho IFoofl 
Carving and Met-al "Work competitions will begin 
OB the 3td Octolicrand continue till the 17th. 
Th© Potters ami Ploughing competitions com- 
Rienoe on the 1 Uh and l.'ith October 191.3, res- 
pectively. Tbo Committee invito exhibits from 
all the districts of the State n« well ns from out- 
ride. They also appeal to the various agricultural 
departments ami as^ocfitioiis in other pnrL'iof 
India, llwvma atwl Coylon to help them with ex- 
hilnts andjsuggestions. 
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The Chief of Ichalkaranii- 

TJi© LonJon coriebpondent of tlie ^Vn^e« of 
India writing on June 27th, snid : — ■ 

Visiting this country for the first time, for 
puiposes of hcrtlth, the Cliief of Ichalkaranji, who 
has served for vaiious periods on the Ikunbay 
Legislative Council, jieMed with somo reluctance 
to an invitation tolectmc to the East India Asso- 
ciation, anvi, witlv Ijord Ileay in tho chair, rcful a 
paper entitlo<1 “ V’iiat lias Rrit-ain done for 
India?’’ Although, as ho aai<l, it was nut 
j>osslbletOf^y anything very new on this subject, 
the Chief showed both originality and sinreiityin 
his presentation of tho position 11 h occasional 
impromptu additions to th'* piinted jsigc, end 
the ^ivftcity and debating skill of his reply made 
it clear that the lecture was no mere cssaj pre- 
pared by other hands but a statement of deeply 
held convictions. The Cliief, who wa-saccompom- 
ed by tho Ilani, showed that though there inav l>o 
spasmodic or sporadic discontent at tiroes thcie is 
no wide-spread or real dissatisfaction with the 
HritUh llai. In accordance with a diotite of 
human nature there might be fretting about small 
things ; hut it was not forgotten that Itritisli rule 
hiul lirought great hles»lngs, and that undtu its 
aegis alone Indian national growth and progress 
would and must continue. Partly on tho basis of 
ohser%-ation mado during a went viMt to Jaaii, 
he showvil how incomptmhly supciior is n>ili'h 
rule in the East to that of other Eiiropcin 
nationalUies. Ho made the patent remark that 
there I* a tendency in England, and sometimes 
even in India, to make too much of unreasoning 
criticism and earjung discontent, instead of trea- 
ting it with a ci'rtain aroount of “ intelligent 
indifTerence.” 

Anthrax in Kashmir- 

A serious outbreak of anthrax hv ewurre.! at 
Kashmir, Tlio disease Imnow reachol the«tahlea 
of Ills Highness resulting in the <Ieath of twelve 
v.aluable w.alers. Si-eci.al precaution Iws l»-en 
taken by the Ucsident to prevent the introduction 
of the complaint into Oulmarg. 


Responsibilities of the Indian Princes. 

Uistory* aflbials no parallel to the piuiseworthy 
notion of the Indian Princes in firmly and unflin- 
chingly abiding by their ticatiea nnd alliance^ 
witli the Ilritish Government, oven though, it 
most 1)0 added, that n'gorous fulfilment was oft 
times thic.atcncd by the ill-will of reactionary and 
mischiciotts ovil-doci‘«. Never was it more 
thrcatencil than during the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, when the Princes nf India uould rather 
tisR their lives tli-in violate their treaties with the 
Eist Indi.i Company. They spurned indigii.antly 
nil teinptfltion.s, kept all allurements at arm’s 
fengtli,o{ienIy opposed tho Mutineers, and stead- 
f.istly clung to the Coinpanj in its lioiir of danger. 
The Coiernor of Bombay wrote that the fate of tho 
Mutiny dcpcndeil upon whether the Nitam joined 
the Mutineers or not. That was an oiontfiil and 
j*sycholi»gical moment, a jH'noil full of anxieties, 
poriLsimd turning |>oiiitR Tlicro wasa dead pause 
everywhere, and the otmo.^pheio was clmrgod with 
electricity. The Nitam wa* under great prcftsijvc. 
The mulniftcrs begged him, cajoled him, cntreaUHl 
him, inducts! Jdm and even threatened him hut he 
sloo-l a-lamant. He would not viohita his treaty, 
He would not go back on his word, and a true 
Indian as he ho remaincil with tlio Company, 
The fortune of the imitinccre Fiiddt-nly turned. 
Tliciraims were frustrnlcd, and theii end was in 
sight. Tho Company was relicvnl of its leirible 
suspense. It begin to bieatho fiwly. All dan- 
gers were suddenly and surely direrted. The 
Company was free to move. 11, e ixesition of iJri- 
tain w.as re^tore.1, and the gieat stom that 
threaten^ to invck its p,•e^t^ge i«kko, 1 nwny, 
merely testing its strength. Many other Indian 
Princes, men of jwiition and jower, men who 
enjoyed the couf.detioe of miliions, men to 
whom Uie snoceve „f the Mutiny migl.t haie 
meant an cuhrg«l dominirui, men with only 
■nigue Weas of their podtion, refo^ej to 
sell their honour for mere pro*peuty, They 
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bcomeil to \)o dL'.Iiooounible. Powerful PriiiMs 
like the Maharunn of TJdjijiur, who g^vo a ready 
asylum to the flying Mutineera in hk delightful 
Jagniundir Pabco, the Scindia and the Holkaft 
who all aided the Indu Comixuiy ono way 
or anoth er, all etempliliet] the esteni to whirl) 
In'lLan Princes arc willing to go to stand hy their 
wonls and ptoinKes. The won! of a Chinese k a 
bond, bt(t tho tirafy of an fndian i^’nco w a 
reli[rion. I wUli this were recognisctl hy the ob- 
servers of, and writers on, indit, — Jessm jbinghjt 
So<>lodta in the linjaput Herald, 

£ala-Bfaavan Baroda. 

tntbo Kjd.i-BhiU'.inTcchniml Institute, Ikrodt, 
Mr. L. Cimnd has been ap[X)inte<l us Dye-Uoti'-o 
SuperintendeRt and i’ro'essor of Dyeing Techuo- 
logy. lie is an M. A. of the AlUhubad University. 
In 1 DOC be |>roceeded to Kngland with a Ooveiu- 
nient of India Techtiic<il Schul.ir8lup. fie has oh- 
taioed the degree of M. Sc, (Tech.) from Victoria 
Uoii crafty of Manchester, and the diploma of 
Manchester School of Technolog), besides sexerul 
other distinctions. 

After iu-> return Jfr. Cband (u-is dev«loi<cd a 
new procc».a of mukiiig gold and sther thread by 
electrolytic tnetliwls, and his ecned for some 
time as Uosetirch (jheiniat in Sir Cbinubhai’s 
Min’*, Ahroedahid. 

The liiroda Kal.vI5h.avan has pUyed a sjiecially 
useful role in developing Dye IIouscm in India. 
Since its foundition 22 ye.ire ago, it h.ia been for 
some years under the renowned Bombay Cbomh-t, 
Profefcsor T. K. Oajjar who iniited twoGerman 
specialists Dr. Erhardt and Herr Si-limnachcr to 
work on the Kal.i-Bbavan staff ns his colleagucb. 
As the result of these brilliant efforts, the aniliue 
Dyeing Industry by modern methods took firm 
root in India, and most of the Dyers in Milts and 
other Dye-houscs ha\6 bad their tininiug in Kala* 
Bhavan. 


eoi 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMHILRCiAL SECTION. 


Tdclinological Trainiog for Indian Students. 

In the spring of U^t ye.ir the Secretary of 
Slate for Imlii npjwiiitod ft Committeo “toon- 
rjnfre and repot fc «w to the facilitia. avaihibJe for 
Indiin atudenhi fur industrial and technological 
training in this country, with sj>eci.il roference to 
tlufgjvtcm of St/its Technlai) schohrships esta- 
Idtsbol hy the Government of India in 1901.” 
Tlio chairman was Sir Theodore Morison, and his 
colle.igucs aero Sir Krishn.v Gupta, Mr. J. 11. 
Uoynolds, litely Principal of the Jlunicipal School 
ol Technology at Manchester, and Piofessor 
W, E. D.ilby, Professor of Civil and Mechanical 
Eo^neeriog at the liiij>eri.rl College of Science 
and Teclinology at South Kensington : with Mr. 
P. 11. Dumbell, of the India Office, as Secretary. 
The rejiort, nhicli was signed on October 18 last, 
and iin:> since been under consideration hy the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
was isMied on June 21. We nru indebted to the 
2'tinee for the following sumumry of ihi contents. 

WOAKINO U>- TDK BTSTEU. 

The chief object of tlio Stftto Technical scoolhr* 
ship ^y8tcm is to provide higher technical educa- 
tion nhicli Will qu.ilify the boldeis on returning 
to India to assist in promoting the improvement 
of existing native industries and the development 
of new industries wherever possible. Up to 
Marrii 31, K)12, CG men had been granted these 
Bcholarsliips, including 24 for textile industries, 
ID for mining and mining engineering, seven for 
electrics) and merbinical erogineDriog, Sre for tbs 
laitherindustiy, and three for metallurgy. Apart 
from the holders of tlieso tcholarships, there has 
been a marked influx of Indim students in the 
last few years to centres of technic-»l instruction 
in this country — some coming at their own ex- 
pense and others brought by agencies established 
in India to encourage such studies. 

The first broad coucliisiuu of the Committee is 
that Indian students generally get on well at the 
lirciTereities and Technological schools where they 
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putsuG their industilil education. They nju quite 
up to the average cjipicity of theii clashes, provid- 
ed they come to this country with a fair ground- 
ing ; but thckso who have ii,isseil only the Inter- 
mediate Examination oii the ai ts hide or the 
matriculation of an Itidiat> Unhei.sity are unable 
to take full advantage of the instruction given. 
Those who have had pnictical experience of the 
industry are able to derive great beneGt from the 
teaching given here ; but those who, like most of 
the mining students hitherto sent, have had no 
previous acquaintance with the industry they 
propose to follow, do very badly, and tlie money 
spent u^wn their education has, foi thomoet |iait, 
been thrown away. Indian students of engineer- 
ing are handicapped by their general ignorance of 
maclunery and the inadequacy of the ti-aining in 
drawing they have received in India 


TDE SELECTION OF SCUOLARS. 

Th6 fii-at recommendation in respect to the se- 
lection of scholars is that they should ordinarily 
have read in India up to the 6t.indard of the D.sc. 
or B.A,, with science, or Jiave obt.uned an equiva- 
lent diploma. The second is tliat wherever possi- 
ble they should have had preliminary practic.«l 
experience. In mining this condition in the 
future must bo strictly eiifoiced, and no student 
must bo sent here unless he h.i8 had ai least a 
yoai’s exiwrienee down an Indian mine. Empl^. 
his is laid on the advantago of elasticity m the 
system of selection ; mid Jt is urged that loc.il 
Governments should proceed on tlie principle of 
choosing the iimn lather than the industiy, puj 
that schol.irships should bo awarded only after 
consult-vtion with business men and cmploycrB’ 
^otutions in India. A most importmt propoh.d 
is tb.it practittil training in a business fnm should 
bo considered an integral i«rt of the tguire in 
this country, and consequently that the ^rfod 
for which the scholarship is tenable should L ex- 
temteitoastocovorthe timo , , 

Eo.ng.„cl. 

oIt«nu..>»houIdmnE«l,ct..cm tlirre r 

1 ears. 


Discussing the methods of socuring prectical 
training in this country, the Committee urge the 
need for a thoroughly oiganised system, and pro- 
pose that it should bo the duty of a special oflicer 
or depaitment of the India Oliice to invite the 
assistance of Ilritish employers. A list of films 
willing on patriotic grounds to co-operete with 
the India Oliice should be jireiMreil and kejit up to 
ihite ; but if sufficient facilities cannot be thus at- ' 
biineil, it may piove possible to exeicise influence 
through the stores Deitartment after coutiacts 
liave been given. 

INDIA OFFICE BULBS. 

Tl»c lules laid down by the Indm Office for the 
guidance of the scliolare are held to stand in need 
of revision. A new sot of rules should provide 
foi strict enforcement of obedience to the India 
Office, and to employers and foremen during 
works training. Failure to give satisfaction to 

the employer should expose tho student to for- 

feltuie of his schoUrship. In view of some cases 
of deliberate failure to return to India after com* 
plction of training, it is recommended that all 
tecluiical scliolart should execute a bond under- 

taking to p,iy the Vfduo of their echolnrshin if 

they do not return to India mthin three years 
after its expiration. Measures for assHing 
returned scholara to secure employment aio sug- 
gested, and it is pioposed that reconJa should be 
kept of their after careers and regular reports be 
sent to the India Office. The general rec-ommen- 
dations end with a striking justification of the 
increased cost of the impioved system to the 

bhite : 

inJu.trkl fa 

both io.,eti.y„„a 

.h,uU bo (pvoo ot poblio to „t 

,mteoxcopt,oool cpoiiy. 

o„ . ell Wo b, »ellW„ o.etS 

ran be t™„ed m India; it ho fa trained i„ E„„ 

the beat „en, a, tar hun.an foraaight o... dL! 
cnmiuate, have been selected, it is fal^ 

to bora then. „..,h„t the 
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A Prospeioua Year for the U. P. 

IVc take tlie following fiom the A'eport on the 
Rtctmie Aihiiinistration of the United l‘ronnces of 
Agra and Oudh for the revenue ye.ii ending 30th 
September, 1912; — There was nn enormous im- 
provement in the export tiaile during tire first 
feix months of the revenue je-ar, which was dne 
to a demand by brewers in Euiope for Indian 
b.iiley, to tho piosjrects of n fine mbi, and to some 
extent to the needs of the Guj.irat districts which 
wei-e suffering liom fnmine. The total expoits 
inci-e.rsed by 177 l.rkhs of maiuids. Tho incmase 
in imports Vv.rs far less marked, being jvrst under 
9 Likhs of maunds, but the pio^peiity of the yc,ir 
is well indicated hy tho f.rtt th.it the tot.»l rail- 
borne tr.ittic was tho largest on lei-ord, and in- 
creased from tho preceding year by 1 7 6 per cent. 
Host district officers luivo commente<l in their 
leports on the inability of tbe railwaye to provide 
Gudlcient rolling stuck for the grain in tiausit, to 
tho gie.it inconsenience and often loss of tho 
trading community. Owing to tho f.»vour.»blc 
liarvesta of lOll, the espoits of food grains roeo 
from 191 to tho unpiecedented figurv of 345* 
lakhs. Tho most remarkable lise was in gmm 
ivird pulso from 39^ Ivkha to 91 J lakhs of maunds. 
The Collector of Meerut incntions the intcrcsUug 
fact tint gram is said to bo wanted in Eiuojmj for 
cho.ip biscuits 1 Exports of jii«r and bajru wero 
trebled and went largely to tho f.amine stricken 
tracts in India. Theio is once more a Large in- 
cre.ase of nearly 10 l.ikhs of maunds in linsec<l,tlio 
area of which Im again been increased in the mW 
of 1911-12. The imports of cotton goods, of 
metals, kerosine and s-alt, all indications of n 
pros^'erous yoir, continued to increase, but not on 
tbe (‘.line scale as in the previous two ye-irw, 
Tliero has been a further decline in the imytorts 
of gram and pulse as a louU of tho favoncable 
ec.i8on with which the province has been favoured 
since 1903-09. As a conseijueLce of the brisk 
export demand, the fc.itui-e of the ye.vr lias been a 
rise in prices of Iniloy, gr.im and jtiar, whicli aro 
important foot! grains. 


Indian Commercial Congress- 

The Honourable Sir Fazulbhai CiUTimbhai of 
Bombay has written to the Ttines of India to 
propose, in eflect, periodical conferences of re- 
prtuomt-itives of the several Indian Chambers of 
Commerce that have come into existence in re- 
ceut ye.im. He siieakt. of the evnpomtion of the 
more tcckloMi swadpshi Kpiiit, and the growth of 
a sane desiio among Indiin business men to 
concert me.u5ures of material development. lie 
cites evidence of the existenceof a pmcticsvl spirit 
and urges that the time has como for bringing 
the movement to a head. The only reference 
mailo by Sir Fazulbh.ii to tho annual Industrial 
Confecctice held in connection, with the National 
Congicss is a suggestion that it might ultimately 
bo Liken over by the body whose inauguration is 
now piojvosed. Tlv© E>Utor of the Tiinte of India 
in supporting the scliemo of Sir Fazulbhai 
says that, without belittling the Industrial 
Coiifeiviice, it must be mlmibtcd that it lias not 
bufllciontly engaged the public attention and that 
ita a.-soviation with the National Congress decrees 
that its meetings shall often beheld at placort 
reuioto from industiiil centres. 

EducalioQ of Factory ChUdeen. 

A Bosolution issued by tho Government of 
JJoiiib.ij atates th.it with a view to a fiiithor .lud 
moTo thorough discussion of the quoslion of tho 
dlucatiou of chiMren employed in ^factories, the 
Governoi in Council has consulted tho Bombay 

Millownera’ Association and tho Municipil Cor- 
poration of Bombiy and with tho co-operation of 
these bodies, li is decided to refer the matter to a 
Committee consisting of their repi-esentatives and 
others. Tho Committee is requested to esnmino 
gonemHy the question of the education of factory 
children and moio i>aiticularly to consider and 
report on the possibility of aminging for the 
education of all children employed in factories ; 

to suggest the measures necessiiry to give effect 

to tbcic recommendations ; and to repoi-t upon 
whom primarily the resiHjnsibility for, and cost of 
tho execution of such niensuies should be impo.M:-d. 
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Trademarks in India* 

Tlie impoitfttiw of tmdemarlcs on textiteami 
other gooJs hi\!i grow n rajiiilly of l.ite yMts, anJ 
has been confirmed by ^•avlons l.rwvuits of r costly 
ch.\r«cter. Tho^ di<jnitcs have generally urisen 
from the iinatitl)oii''eil nso of propeity trade 
mirhs — in other word-, fjoni finiid, oi‘ from 
de\jces so like otlier trcH known xWigJis as to 
decoivQ the unwary buyer. Few manufaetuiersor 
dealers in ludLiReem toundei-stiud the importkhco 
of a goiwl, well printed and striking tr.ulemaik. 
The de'igus are fre«]nenUy inferior, bxdly drawn 
and worse printed, esjiecidly when impies«e«l 
upon cotton cloth. The stanijw are allowwl to 
get clogged 'rith ink until tlip design ishmily 
reeogniisWc ; itgiresan i<lc.a of caj'eWsnesj. that 
rcfiects upon tho cloth and on the whole manage- 
ment of ft mill. A new an'l good design is not a 
thing to Uargftiu over, and if one may judge from 
the es.\mplM that are seen every d.ay, they are 
not to bo entrusted to nny one who s-ays he can 
dmw Jind osilU himself ft designer. Enough of 
Eiiroj<ean goods are imported into llombay to 
fumlliariso the commercUI public with the ftppeftt- 
nnoeof goo<! designs. The Indim inerchtnt nud 
mnnufiictarer has such an infinite number of good 
and new sabjecta to choose from that ho need 
never copy those of his neighbours, and if instead 
of going to a cheap (and incompetent designer he 
were to apply to the School of Art m this c ty, ho 
would be able to secure something novel, appro- 
priate and dUtinctive, Some dealers inawit 
their own tmdemarks and theso are generally 
tb© worst, for ft man may bo aw excellent trmicr 
but no nrtht. It is ostoniriiing how poor the 
designs of tradem.arks arc in a country, that 
abounds in be.antifni forms of m.m, bejst, Wrd. 
• and pl.ant . — Thu Mian TatCile Jonf^al. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
BLEMS.— V. tl. K«le, FrrfiuiMm Col1e*e, 
Poona. Price Re. One. To S»hKrlhtrs of I. B. <l». 19. 
O.A. Nateam Si Co , SiinkaramiChelty Street, Maaras* 


AGRICULTURa SFCIiOV. 


Cost of Cotton Production- 

The II<stmiM.«(er (lazflU in n special article 
refers to the dUco'evy by a flerman mined Schu* 
eUc, who H now in London, which he tliiins avill 
reduce the cost of cotton production by one-half. 
The di'.roi’ery is jutented in G0rjn.-iny. The pro- 
ce-«, in ivhich grnftitig pl.ayn n prominent |>art, 
purporta to eliminate the lanniial re-fio«iiig, there- 
by eflecting an enormous saving in labour. It is 
further Kaid.that it will rt'storo the natural peien- 
niil character of tho plant whilo malntiining the 
yield and render it iinmunc from insert pesUand 
floats. Evpciinienta hitherto h.a\e been conduct- 
cil in East yXfjira, T)ie price of cotton regulate# 
tin* piic© of cloth and if the iieiv dlacoicry should 
turn out true, no body in the world need go half 
cl id at all. 

Agricultural Outturn- 

The final crop forecasts for nil India present on 
the whole a aatisfactory npjaearance. The sutn 
of the figures shows, it is true, a decrease in tlie 
cultivated area as compared avith the previous 
year and n decrease in the estim.ited yield, bub in 
View of tho unfavourable conditions in some of 
the provinces during tho early p.art of tlie year 
the falling-off is Je-w serious than might h.ave been 
otpccted ft few* months ago. It is most marked 
in the case of linseed of avhich the estimated out- 
turn shows ft reduction of 19 per cent. The 
decline in oilseeds is estimated at 4 per cent, and 
in wheat nt only 3 per cent. It will be noted 
tliatuot eveiy provinco has failed to reach the 
figuivs of list year, BomUay has surpassed them 
under every head, while Bengal has inerea.sed its 
area under oilseeds and its outturn of oilseeds 
ftnd wheat. 

Poppy Cultivation. 

Orilers have now been issued for opium cultiva- 
lion for the nest year. The Poppy growing area 
has been rerlnceil to 2r)0,000 bighss. The rciluc- 
tlon is evulently dne to the termination of the 
opiim tindo with Chiiw. Tho Government of 
India luivo decided to inct ease , the price of raw 
opam from R.®, C to Es. 7-8 per seer. 
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Irrigation in India. 

An interesting Ites-iew of Irrig.stion in India 
in 1911-12 is piiWished in the Gazette of India of 
July loth. It _appe.irs theiefrom tlmt during the 
period tlie total area irrig.ited hj all the productive 
public works, including branches in Native States 
of the Punjab, amounted to 1. '1,079,574 acres. 
Tow.mis tins total the Punj'.ab canals contribnted 
ne.arly 71 million acres, Madras 3], the United 
Provinces 2} and Sind 1 million acres. In Bcnval 
on area little short of 900,000 acre, was attaint 
The return on capital is highest in the Ponjab 
where the canals yielded 10 13 per ‘cent. The’ 
neit province in this respect is Madco.., where n 
return of 13 47 pec cent, w.as re.iliscl, evcloding 
the Kninool and Ilirnc systems referred to in 
paragraph 2 e.vpenditure on which is charged to 
Revenue. In the United Provinces and Sind the 
returns realised were 0 98 per cent, and 4-18 iwr 
cent respectively. The ..turn on productive 
worirs ns a whole was 8-80 per cent, on the 
capital outlay, 

Eioerimental Fruit Culture. 

Excellent wort I. being done by the various 
Kporimentnl. farms in England. Spencer Pieter- 
ing contributes to the April number of Ncicnc. 

ZT ’ t '™''‘ ■'»"» It 

Woburn Fruit Farm. 

”>• «i'le deals with tbe esperiment, eon- 
toss Th 1 "’“.‘1"’ erasson frnit 

toss. Though opinion dilTered on this point 
among powers, the esperiments show thaT in 
pract, rally every ease the gras, ha, „ very delelo- 
riou, and sometime, l.,t,,I elTect. “ The Ly case 
in winch ,n „„r particul.ac soil the action of gra,, 
eem, „ he modided is nben the gra.,, is „,S 

e-^me„.,ri,atH:::otixr.t:::.> 
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physicjil coniHtion of the soil, of alterations in 
aeration or the accumuUtion of carbomlioxide, of 
Alterations in the temperature or alkalinity and 
also of alterations in Kacterial contents. But 
iritlioiit succe^." 

mo oObet of gross is probably duo to some 
tone effect. “ X toxic action, however, does not 
mean tliat tho grass-roots o.a&eto some siibslanco 
ovhichis imisonoua to the tree: there is a con- 
sldcniHo amount of ,Ulri, from the roots of grass 
while it is growing, which on decomposition might 
form substances poisonous to the tcee-rools - or 
the poisonous effect might bo due to nn altera- 
tion in tho bactorial contents of tho .soil.”— 
lievitK of Ilevieies. 

Fruit Growing ia India- 

In spite of tho very substantial amount of 

Z fTr diverse 

pa^ of India, and the undoubted progrosa that 

may and to be I. ju, i„,„ 

aohmatehl,. that of India, 

lorly.n those parts of India whore the greatest 

^nsumingand exporting markets are sftnaW 

Of friiil. For this reason problems of transpor- 
tation nod presorvntion nro found to bo J^.ch 
«i« of preduetiom ut 
diffieilllto see how they , are to bo solved unless 

rZeraT'cLZir-tit 

commodity like fruit surh i • * perishable 

» to he "effect! ™ 

strictly observed. I„ ,|,^ ‘'‘”™''eli and most 
co-nperativ, estahli.shLntfer” 
or sterilization of fnitfa • * ! P^'^'^ervation 
markets, it becomes ' '<‘“‘»nt 

growers should furnish "tZ" 
means of bottling canninv .'^*th some - 

ing such frnit n, pe-” '’‘'•"“'i-'o preserv- 
utite. Information .bout sucl 
been collecteil in tho o '‘I'J’hances has 

Dci»ctme„t and „ y p;"’?'*' '■'‘•''%..ice 
Journal ^ there.-^/n./^V,,, 
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DepfltnncnMl K«mews nti5 Wore©. 


LITERARY. 


THE UFE OP KR.\T8. 

Sir Sidney’ CoUHn is on^ged upon n nfew “Life 
of Keats,” which ho liopes to make the RtoiMlanl 
nnd complete critiml biography. lie has ivsaed 
an appe «l to American collectors for notes of any 
iinpublishotl m.aterial, autograph or other, nhicli 
may lie in their haml-s. Sir Sidney Oihins for- 
mer liooks on Keats will levl readers to expect 
great things from the coming bioginphy. 

TO-iYELLren IIBRARJF.S. 

A meeting of tho librarians of the tmvelJing 
iibrnries started by tlio Social Smice r.ei*gHe, 
Itotabay, was held on Sunday, the 2?th July, in 
the Serranta of Indli Society's new homo nt Oir- 
gnuffl, at whicli more tlwn eerenty Jibmrians— 
Decenni find flujamlhi— -were present. Mr. N. M. 
Joahi, of the Sora'anta of Indl v Society, one of tho 
Secretaries of the I^eague, placed before the 
meeting an account of the work done by the 
travelling libraries during its one year’s existence. 
lIoKiidthattheyhad now in all 5,000 books (2900 
Tilarath' and 2,100 Gujarathi) dirided Into 85 
sets or libraries, out of which 48 are of Marathi 
books and 57 of Gujarathi books. During tbo 
whole year 2,000 book-a were obtained as presents 
and 3,000 books wei-o purclnsoil, outof the dona- 
tion of Ra. 3,000 given by Seth I>iinod.itda8 
Govenlandas SukhadH-aLi. Fifteen libraries were 
with the Deprevsecl Class people, 2 with ladies, 6 
in ho<pit«H and the reniaiiiing 22 with the back- 
wnid and tho middle pIam people. During the 
year 2,765 rcwlers (1,402 Dccc-ani and 1303 Gnja- 
mthi)re.ad 10,200 books (0,210 Marathi and 
'.3,999 Oujamthi), 455 ladies (180 Deccani and 
274 Gujarathi) rc.id 1,425 books (C98 Marathi and 
727 Gujamthi), and 003 Depressed ClM.a reailers 
read 1,900 book*. 
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EDXI0XD COSSE AS'D ASDIIEW LAN’O. 

In the June issue of the /fooininn Mr. 
Thom-os Soccombo notes that in some respects 
Mr. Go^so Iwnm a c nrious reseniblance to Andi’cw 
lAng: 

(loth of them (iio writes) are far better ns chro- 
niclers and contemporary biogiaphers than aa 
serious philosophic critics or lustorian®, both at 
their best when the vein of humour was most 
buoyant, light, gay, spontaneous, or mocking. But 
no, they were not content with tliis, .and would 
never rest until they had set up ns cycloprod/sts . . 
Mr. Go.sse's fiest work is not to be found nmid 
tho ponderosities of literary history or full-length 
biography, but among the lighter literary vignet- 
tes .scatterwl among his Critical Ess-ays. Some of 
bis contemporary portraits are quite inimitable. 

But the fullest scope for nil his powers Is seen 
in tbo dilTereDt varieties of autobiography, and if 
he publishes " A Diary " it will not only be the 
crown of his work, but the one live commentary 
for all time of tho critic.al era of the transit of 
Victoria. 

TESDESCIES OV LTTER.VTCRB tX E.aSTBRX EUBOEE. 

A new Utemry era is dawning in Russia, 
according to David A. Modell, who contributes to 
the Now York Evening Poet an illuminating 
column on tho latest tendencies of literature in 
Eastern Europe. The old crass realism of Gorky ' 
and the morbid introspection of AndreiefT have 
censed to fascinate Rus-sian readers. Neither of 
these men is writing much and at the moment 
they have no imitators. The authors of present 
populavity strike a note of a saner and broader 
realism tlian has been known since Turgeniefl’and 
Tolstoy. Gorky and Andreieff themeelves are 
gradually abandoning the gloomier regions of 
their morbid imaginations for more cheerful 
climes. Both aro showing a hitherto unsuspected . 
optimbm. Disgu-,t with the decadent literature 
of their own generation has given many writers a 
new impulse to imitate tho great works of the 
past. In both poetry and prose there is a delibe- 
rate and frank imitation of classical form. 
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TUB niSDU UMVEnSITY BOflLTY. 

As nnthoriscd by Sir Ilnrcoiirt Bntlcr in liis 
letter of the 2tiil ultimo, tlio capitalised %-alH6 of 
tbo permanent niimutie* ginntcd by the Bihnner, 
Kashmir and JcHihpurBnrlmiis are.it'ftiUbe ^een, 
for the first time include?! in it bringing the total 
to Hr. 3(,4C,93r»'2-7J. Tliis still leaves a deficit 
of alwxit 12llakh3to mnko up the minimnm of 
fifty Lakhs i-equired, Con.«i«lering that the total 
of pi-omises goes uell over 80 lakhs there shoiihl 
not be mnch ilifficiilty in making up tbis defirit 
proaHtled the donois, big and snonll, nw a bit 
earnest and enthusiastic in the sacrefl cause which 
it is hoped they nill be, for the credit and goo<l 
luimo of the whole community which is, ns it were, 
on its trial in this matter. 

TEcnNicAi in’stitxjTE in CAlCtrrTA 
Tlio following press communique 1ms been issn- 
ed from the BeDgal Secretariat , — 

A Committee was appointed by the Govern' 
ment of Bengal in January. 1913, to consider 
vtiriou.s questions connected with technological 
education generally and to advise on the desira- 
bility of creating a Technologicnl Institute in 
Calcutta, The Committee duly submitted ita 
leport which was eubsequently examinwl by nn- 
other Committee of experts who hare worked out 
a detailed scheme for the establishment of the 
proposed Institute. In accordance with the pm- 
rwiso V!\afift\ry CovwTitncaat the tpptnis rf ttie two 
Committees arc now published for general infor- 
miitiou, CopioR can be obtained at the Bengal f?c- 
crotnriat Book Dejxjt, ‘Writers Building, Calcutta, 
for annas ten and rupee one ifspcctively. Tlj© 
Oovcrnor-in-Council will take the reports into 
consideration on the 1st October 1913 nnd anil be 
glad to receivo before that date any criticism or 
comments which may be ofieied on the subjects 
of the preposed scheme. All such coinniiinicntions 
should be nddressed to the Becrctaiy to the Qov- 
enunent of Bengal in the Generel Department. 


A MOSLEM SOnOOL AT CAWNrORE. 

The Mahonicd.an.<! of Cnw-npore are pj-oposing 
to pstabltsb a >lo«lem School in the city, nnd nro 
raising snlrRcriptions with that object. The hwle 
and timber mcvchantR have, iii the juist, contri- 
buted luindsoinely for the objects of public utility, 
and there is no doubt that, with their help, the 
Moslem School will soon be an accomplished fact 

EPtCATIOV IN THE C.VITED PROVINCES. 

Tlie following .are the names of the Members 
of the Dnitetl Pros-inccs Prinanry Education Com- 
mittee ; — Mr. T. C. Pigott (President) ; Messrs. 
S. II. Fi-cemantle, W. J E. Lnpton, C. A. C. 
Stre.atfield, E, A. Richar.an (official members) ; 
Dr. Sumler 1^1, Babii Ganga Pras.ad Vartnn, 
Miins)i Asgh.ar All Khan, Her. R. Clancy of 
MuUr.r, Raja of Firjmr and Babn Clmi Ram of 
Meerut, (non-officinls) nnd Mr. 1. I). 0. Elliott, 
Secretary. The meetings of the Committee will 
bo held at Nnini Tal. 

BTATB TECnviCAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Press Communique states r — TJie Govern- 
ment of India have this year sanctioned thenwftrd 
of ten State technical scholarships to the follow- 
ing candidates for a course of training in Europe, 
in the subject noted against end) 

1. Mr. P. K. Rajamanikam, leather goods 
industry. 

2. Mr. Chunilal Purshotamdas Bhnh, pottery. 

3. Mr. llameRh Chandra Roy, at present 
nb MnucUestor — Mechanical end Electjical En- 
gineering. subject to the production of a medical 
certificate ns to his physical lltness to undergo 
tlaO ooux^ of study proposed. 

4. Mr. Abdul Rahim Klmn, sugar engineer- 
ing. 

5. Mr Ivrishnn Lai, sugar engineering. 

0. Lahonri Mnl Khosla, flour niilHng. 

7. Mr. Abdul Hakim, chemi.stry ns npplied to 
minerals and metals. 

8. Mr. %’‘id>anamia Dewara, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. 

9. Mr. C. C. J. Brandon, architecture. 

10. Mr. Row Lai, mechanical nnd electrical 
engineering. 
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coscEi.oN^ rm ixoal btodv is If 
The following /■n-AscoioiHi.ni'/oo has boon w. 
by the runjnb Goveniuiont. 

Witb a riew to ci,c<.«r..siog w,e.»botj of ll.o 
loalAO .nJ Ptoviocbal CUil Soryicoa to .mac^bo 

oooroos of legal .tody wbilc on fo.lougl. m 

UnatbeSeerotoyof Stale baa, m 

with the Gove™a.eal of I^at. been f.lea^ to 

tancUon the following tulea:—(i) Olheer- o 

to the Indian Ciail Servie. „ to the Jada.M 

.„%aeentiaeUmnohe.ot the f™™"’' ^ 

S.™ who obtain a call to the lUr a 

f„m Ihedale of entering Goaernment " 

be eligible lor the lolloaiog piaaileges. 

“ 1 23 will be granted to an otUeer tor each f, ret 

obtalneal in any of “>0 fo«r e— uoa. 
comprising part I, and a bonna of X 50 tor a t.« 
cl.\M in the finnl esamination, or ivu't II. o 
esaminalions pleacribed by the Connell of Ixgal 
Wu^on for a call to the lUr. (hi) An .aUnnan 
will be made of alt leee faajwbl. in 
admiaaiontoone of the Inns of 0»”‘' ” 

,0 the Bar, the ada-ance, 
„„oontot.nybonn,e.e.iro.a^ and !“<'• 

~ovei«l from the officer', aalaiy on hi. tetuan to 
A in Indni by twelve eqai-al monthly iii.tal 

m‘'e»l.orbyi»’.t.lmentsolone-thinlofhi.nao„lhl, 

saury. (i-LA.asi«em«^^^^ 

the Ohiamber. of a B.arnster, 

tion to '‘“dy- t , aisyennations of two term, 
ashed to gran -I Con.oli.Uted KeguUtion. 

under role .1^^^^^ no the iwoduc- 

to officer. noder„O o I concew-ion from 

lion of roeonimen Coveinment 

the Government of Indnam 

‘ V”'’h‘‘ t U U not ’yet known » helher the Coain- 

oTiSal 

to accept this suggestiou. 


THE rOSTH CASE. 

The Imnalon Coatovimndent of tbe,WrM J/«.! 

Tlio JuilicLal ConiniiUa‘e g.ave it. roit.onv foi 
Mlowing the apiw.al of Vaitlain.itlia Mlny agaiiavt 
the iadgiiient of Ih. M.adiwi. High ff™'*' 
ing the eonvictioii and sentence of dent i pas. 

„L him tor nbetment of the minder of In. 
dnoghter-iii-kw. Their LoriUhip., .liycn.sing the 

alleged motive, tor the crime, on which the Coiiil. 

in InifU had placed so much reliance, paid « in 
biito to the capacity of those Coorls to jndg" ‘ ' 
Imbit. and feelings of Indi in people which m t 
siippl, motiro, wlieie the Privy Connell n, gli 
„„”be e,vrccte.l to 6nd them. But their Lordships 
thought that however convincing th. caastence of 
im adeiiuat. motive might be, evidence of iteoiild 
“ 110 % «r cowntemet the harm clone by tlieretepUon 

of incxdmi^iWo evidence, or the injeutieo it. H'O 

might Ie.»d to. nor by itself supply the want of nil 
roluble evn.lencc, direct or circumbtnntml, ot tlie 
couemisLMon of the crime.” Ae Lowi Atkinwin 
oUierved. the Usk of the Judicial Committee 

to deteruiine whether in the proeeciition o the 

appelliuit there hnd been, (in the woi-de of DilkU 
CTse, 12 A C, 450), “by some disi-eju'd of the 
forms of leg\l process, or by bome A-iol.itloa of the . 
principles of natural justice or otherwise, somo 
bubsUutwUnd gmve injustice had been done. 
Ileluctnnt n.-, the Judicial Coniniitteo is to interfere 
with the decisions of the Indian Courts in criminal 
matters, their IdOnlshija b.id in this ctise come to 
the conclusion that there had been a miscarriage 
of justice by re.ison of the admission of “ a wst 
bcKly of wholly inadmissible eiidence, heaway and 
other, which had been used to the grave prejudice 
of the accused.” Their Lordships also commenteil 
on the unsatisfactory manner in mIucL the in- 
foimer’s evidence li.ad been dealt with. And, in 
conclusion, Lonl Atkinson said tb.it the Com- 
mittee did not think the circumsfcmtu! e\idenc« 
strengthened the direct evidence, a Inch a as un- 

lelUble. This is, T believe, the first ocrasion on 
«hich the judicial Committee h.as set aside a con- 
^iction and scuteiico of de.ath by the Couits in 
India. 
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Jln. K. It. CAMPBELL, 1. L’. S. 

The C.impbclls of Bipcnlfljne )i.ave given many 
».ons to the bemce of their cowntij in iluAant 
l.vnds. In the middle of tlie eighteenth centmy 
Alexander Campbell eomuintiJed a lleginient in 
the East India Company, and towards the end of 
the 6 .iiB 0 centuzj’ AJIaa C-iaiphell, who fought at 
Prcslonpans, led hia Regiment to the j^hef of 
Mang.ilore, which is on the western coast of India 
sonth of Bombay. Towards the middle of List 
centmy the hate General J. P. Campbell, of 
the Beng.d Army, third son of Sir Cunc.)n Cnmp' 
bell, first Baronet of Bai-caldir.e and Glcnvite, a 
Peninsular veteran, mariied Jliss Begbie, whoso 
father was in the Bengal Civil Service, ttn<l lutl 
five sons, all of whom have served in India. The 
youngest, Mr. Richard Campbell, after seven and 
twenty yeaw in the Iitadras Civil Servk-e, is now 
Private Secretary to the MahaMj ih of Mysoie. 

A family connection ivith the Eist extending 
oversever.vl generations !'• the best asset atn.vn 
can have whose life wot k lies in that xcction of 
the Kmpiie. Ilia aym^iatlues .ire strengthened, 
h» sentimentalities destioyed. lie h.-ts ncquiied 
an innate respect for Oriental charsicter Its dc» 
fecU are. baUncod in his mind by a knowledge of 
tho^e fine qualities which it t,ikes a lifetime to 
le.nn, unles.s the wisdom ia in the Uooil Mr. 
Campbell was speually chosen for this delvcaW 
appointment four years .ago because of liisndnii' 
ruble tact, wise sympatliy, and sound goo«l sense ; 
he had been for some ye.\r» previously the Gover- 
nor’s Agent in ‘Vizagap.itaui. 

DU. Sl/XDEULAXD. 

Our loaders will bo delighted to heai iijat oui 
esteemed fiiend, Rev. Dr. J. T, Sundciland of 
Amenta, will visit Indi.a in December next as the 
repi-c^entative of the Am«vlo-\n Unilari.in Asso- 
ciation aud one of it,‘» Billiugs Levtureis. He 
will start from S.m Francisco about tbel2tUof 
August, .vUiUj^Ifonolulu, Japan, Clnna, Manila, 
Cov' «^»ut December 18, to 


MR. IUIYCE’s RETICESCE. 

Mr. Biycc, founer British AmUassjulor iit 
IVushingtoii, b-is been tiavelling in Jap-in, and 
according to the Times vejdies to inter- 

viewers with “ veis.atile reticence.” It ajipcais 
from the Japan 2’vnes that a Jajuinese reporter 
piocecded ICO miles down the m.ain line to join 
Mr. Ilij’ce, in the hope of seeming an intei-view, 
Init lie found uioro than his match in that iliplo- 
mnt, who lias fortunately escaped the experieiK-e 
which befell Dr. Morrison, the well-known J'ime’s 
coirespondent at Pekin, when on a visit to Japan 
eome four 3 ears ago. Dr. Monison was met on 
the train by a reporter, with whom he exchanged 
two sentences, one being a reply to a question as 
to what kind of a trip he had ex^ierienced, and 
the other, “ good morning, I am going to my 
breakfast.” As the lesults of this “ iiitemew," 
the JnjMnese re)'ovter wiote two columns giving 
Dr. Monison’s views on political conditions in 
CUiuaond on Fuv Kastern politics in geuciwl. The 
questions i)ut to Mr. Bryce were easily dodged, 
and things fired nt him point blank had no eil'ect 
on the unpregnable silent fort that he lemained 
thiougliout tlio brief encountei with the repoiter. 
rillXCE KATSUUA. 

A matter of gravo concern at piescutis the 
Ulne'»sof Ihince Kutsuia, vuidoubt*dly the ablest 
of living Japanese statesmen, nnd 11 man without 
whose advice Japan would be iu a bid way in 
ca.so of the deielojunent of any critical situation. 
Although Picmier Admiral Count Vamamoto Iws 
been doing well for one of such small expeiieiico 
in great national matters, no one exjiects that he 
will continue nt the head of afliuis. His most 
likely opponent U Prince Kntsura, whose new 
political party, the Uoshilai, has been cnriyingon 
n w-ell-lud political cainp.iign throughout the 
cowitty ever since the overthrow of the Katsma 
Cabinet ; so that the ncxtelectioiw w wo cxi.ectcd 
to tmii the tables against the proseut ngime. 
Xqw with Prince Ketsura’a serions illness and 
unc« 1 .ain tenure of life, the new Party is in tiie 
dumps, and the mind of the nation somewhat 
eserci^ed as to the i>olitiod futuu-. 
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EvriRB wrrnrv ewpibe. 

Str. Archib.il<l iruiil, wjiting in tlio I'ortnigMly, 
npprclicntU that “ Mother Country an*l Oonii- 
niona are drifting nj\irt." lie drtreta the devrl* 
opjnenfc of “an Ewpiro within the gieator Em* 
pire,” the Dominions coming together for tnxle 
and defence independently of the Mother Country, 
which haa short-sightedly cho«en to stand outside. 
As to trade he is able to quote Sir fliiy Vlt'etwocal 
M'ilson, the Vice-Picsident of the Legishti'o 
Council of indifi, who said in one of his 
bvilluut speeches “tho Unite<l Tvingilom, so far 
as her tariil" policy is concerned, at pre^ent 
stands outside the general Empire movement.” 
And «s to defence Me, ll»p<l <?b«erve« the Domi- 
nions trying to comhiue in onler to estahlisli a 
naval force in the PaciBc Ocean, in support of 
their Aslatic-esclusion policy, beyond the effective 
control of the Imperial Government. “In the«e 
cireiimstnnces es epy temlency of policy trill be in 
tho direction of the substitution of a nritirii Al- 
liance, indefinite in its terns, for a nritish part- 
nerbhip; and an alliance may be ternunate<l at 
any moment.” 

iin. niirocn ov rlnu.iiiE.'.T. 

Jfr. Rilfour speaks on tho present nnd tho 
future of riirliaiuent as follows : — 

I do not think that a debate in the House of 
Commons is looked to in all parts of the Kingdom 
and abroad, and among our fellow-subjects across 
the seas with the simo respect or interest or at- 
tention as it wis when I wis a younger poKt/oiw. 
If it bo so it is a gi-eit Iragcily. Thoso who are 
like mjself, sincerely democratic, in the sense of 
saying tliat tho deliberate will of the community 
roust prevail, must be alarmed at the fact that in 
so many eoiintrios democracy seems incapable of 
creating an assembly reprc'entiog itself to which 
it Can pay the snultest possible tribute of respect. 
If I nm right it is a mast serious si«iger ahead of 
free institutions throughout the world, which may 
in tho long rvtn show itself in a steady deteriora- 
tion of crotlit, in which tho IIouso of Commons 


stands, and perhaps not merely the House of 
Commons, but in the future second chamber, 
which in some sjmpo or nnother, is quite certain 
to have u greivt elected element. All the memlwrs 
of tho Houso of Commons look with alum on tho 
manner in which free debate has l>een chockecl or 
has liad to be checked, and which has gmitJy de.s- 
troyed tho interest of tho House of Coniinous in 
it-elf. Directly the House of Cotninon.s caases to 
be intrt-esteil in itself no human being going to 
bo interested in it. 

FIRMS DRALIVO IV fiOVERWEST PAPER. 

The Oorernmont of India, in the Finineo 
Department, has addressed the following letter, 
dated 28th July, to the Bengd nud the other 
Chambers of Cominerco ; — 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
yourUfei ^’o 1 01 2— 13, datcl 31se May, 1013, 
regAniiug ihe endorsement of Government Pro* 
missory note^. In the nitematire I am to say 
tbo Government of India regret that the rensotis 
for the proj'osal put forward in p.amgrRph 2 of 
their circular letter No. 435 A, dated 1st May, 
1013, fop the registmtion of firms dealing in 
Govemroent promissory notes were not expliined, 
“Tho present position is th.at When an endorse- 
ment in the name of n limited company, or of a 
film not legistered under the Indian Companies 
Act, comes l»efore a Public Debt Ofiice it is fre- 
quently nccess,ary to call for and examine the 
Articles of iVssocLition, or the papers in regard to 
the constitution of the firm in onler to aeo that 
these explicitly provide for dealing in Government 
Paper. This not only cinses con-idcrable work 
in tlio PuWic Debt Office, but nho ca«-es delay 
and inconvenience to the public. The registmtion 
of firms dealing in Government P.iper w ill, it is 
thought, ©b\La’o thi difficulty. Once the papers 
have heen examined by the Public Debt Office, 
the name of tlie fii-m would be entered in a regis. 
ter maiiit.aiaeil at all Poblic Debt Offices, and the 
notes presented by such firms could be passed 
without any further reference to the parties con- 
comeal, as has frequently to be made at present, 
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CACSE OF OLD AOE. 

Interc&t att.\ches to the declaration of Pi of. 
Jletchnikoff of Paris, that the indoh and jiltentXi 
in the largo intestine are responsible for the decay 
of the human system known as old age. lie 
chiims that they can only be destroyed by sugar- 
producing bacilli, whicli he has called gli/eobaeteritt, 
now only found in the colon of the dog. In addi- 
tion to the ingestion of these bacilli, aitiBdally 
pioduceil, Metchnikoff thinks tliat a vegetable 
diet, including particularly beets, carrots and 
dates, is of assistance in luriiisbing Ute eystem 
eome of the sugar it needs, .dthough he admits 
that angat ass avith ia not found in tho colon. In 
MetchnikoB’a opinion, if sufficient glycobacteria 
cau be liberated in a luau’s intestinal tract, hvi 
life can bo greatly prolonged. As is usual, wlicti 
any scientist lays claim to a new discovery, this 
modern /’«»C4 ds Zcon Is rediculed by eouie of his 
Fi-euch confreies, and the assertion is freely made 
that indols and phenols play no caus-itive part in 
ttenlle decay . — iitdical 2'ane«. 

MEDICAL DIPLOMAS. 

At a meeting of the Jfanaging Cuiomittce of 
the Gentiul l^lahooiedan Association, a Utter fioio 
the (tOTormneiit of Bengal regarding n jn-opo.'-il 
to initmte legislation to penalise the uso of bogus 
nuKUcal degrees was consideicd. The following 
lesolutioiis were adopted ; — 

( 1 ) “This meeting agrees in the principle of 
the propo-sed legislation and considei-a tlmtno 
unauthoiised persons or bodies should grant any 
degi'ces or diplomas or licences or colourable imi- 
tation thereof to piuctiae AVestevn methods of 
jueilicine which are iccognised by Indian Univer- 
sities, and the General Council of Jledical Educa- 
tion and Registration in Great Britain,” 

(2) “ This Committee are of oiunion that some 
prorisions should be made in the proposed le-nsU- 
tion to tlio effect that titles and diplomas to 
Ka\irajaband hakims be granted only by Ixulies 
recognised by Oovemroont or a syndicate of com- 
ITCtent hakims and Knvirajas appointed by it for 

" the above purpose.” 


INDIAN MEDICAL hEaVICE. 

IndLuib have done remarkably well in the last 
coinpetith’e evaiuiimtion for commissions in the 
Indian Medical Service. Out of twelve vacancies 
they have uunexed five, nml tike the first, second, 
third, rikth and eightli places in order of merit. 
The following are the iiain&s and <]ualifications of 
the successful Indian candid.«tes : 

Sahib Singh Sokhey, m.a,, u.sc., u.n., t,h.B., 
Edinbutgh, Edin. Univ, (Ist). 

AtuI Ktiahna Sinh.i, M.B., Calcuthi, L.k.c.p. 
a.B.c.6., D.T.M., and ii., Cainb., C.ilcuttiv Uiviv. and 
Loudon ir<»sp. {2nd). 

Subranianya Doraisainy, L n.o.r., M.n.c.s , ^[ad• 
r.ia Univ. and Middx. Uo><p. (3id). 

Jyotish Cliiindni 7)e, M.n., U.»lcutta, t.n.c.r., 
M.ii.c.8., Calcutta Univ. .\nd London IXosp- (Otli). 
Nanal.il Maganlal Melita, l.m. k s., Bombay, 
L.R c r., M.n.f.s , London IIosp, (8tli). 

'Die ninth pbu-e is taken by Mr. Chailcs Ilairy 
rowel) Allen, i. R.c.r., M.x.c.s. of Madras Viilver' 
bity and I’niveivity College Hospital, 

TUE .Sl.VR I1E.\LTU lltSTS. 

To mamt-iin hc,ilth mid wal'd off athiLki. of 
iiiQueiizo, tho following vital points may bo sum* 
umiiscd to iiupres,s them upon the attention of 
llioso in iLinger and infection: 1, A generous 
dietiryof nitrogenous food; 2, free ventilation 
of dwelling and sleeping lOoms by open windows ; 
3, mlequato hoase-hcMting in winter; 4, boil nil 
Diilh and cieam pievions to use ; 5, tiy to obtain 
eight hours' sleep every night ; if not sound sleep, 
contract the hours to seven, and rc.st in the day; 
G, if dcbilitatetl with weak digestion, toko rest in 
tho incumbent ^>ositioii a tjuaiter of an hour 
before and after ine.ils; 7, wear the loosest 
clothing i>osf,ible, w<i)eclally mound the wiust and 
lower »ib«, to offoid freedom in respiration; 8, 
take eystcuutic exeivise daily in tho open air on 
foot; G, if m&ins and sbition in life admit of a 
long holiday from time to time, live during fine 
weather in a tent in tlie open air or in a summer 
house for most of the d.ay ; and, if unemployeil, 
pursue a hobby to occupy the mind.— 
m/iittjfs. 
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AUTinCUL DUMOVU. 

known iina now n 1 = elcctiic lornaco 

racnt ot swell »n unpQi l.* of n sensation 

a contemlioniry, mo e j, |j„t the 

and eiv« rise to snb- 

ontUor Inis no'' P" “ | conii.lete account of 

jectinwhicliliegi'is " J 1 ^ ^ 

Us method, 'on " “ . diamonds ham been 

T,„ ^ aUo iewell.-. 

been by some _ with re.U 

and they “tthionsh all the necessaiy 

Kntundl)- they '«e P ,h, 

tests in tins case. The p aloctric 

electclysu of and the on- 

furnace by the use o 

bide is decomposed “ J and 

po-s ■“■;”:°„^,i:t;in.,«..t.tyef 

spongy L„ dtimondsaieoboeiaed 

minute carbon ciysto s o .nsh. 

and these am sci.imtei ) ' „„j, 

ing tho ,,^a[„L»epr.'enledfn.thet 

on a small scale, as ■ to iwnme them 

wonl. B'lt the in»e“‘or espects 

niiv ■.c.ivns latl- 

Uow '“^“^slmje" pohW To 

leaves pra'es to be ^,a,,i„g minfaU, 

", :Vne: -eorologl.,^- 

found that, 'vith the of 

moistnm in the subsoil o mg “ f.^Uistocd, 
d„„ght.„dhe.ib ^-"-“‘rioning leaMalh 
piemature bebave ditl'erently, and in 

Diirctcnt plant .pecies tbeLies of 

ISOf.witl. plenty of sod moisti^, 

tbe lime tree, fell 7“““f/-.,7,br frnit 
before these of the plane trees and tn 

trees. 


AVOIWSO EVE-STRAIS. , , . , 

ovilisation. „„J 

'among her pupils "“'7“ 
^.icticeollniviSg the ,‘'7 7''„ " 

^ the end of each hour and look out of the 

window. There is a contest over wh 

farthest. This tests J r':; g.., 

rSS,r::M::g'-here,esst.,.i.md.^ 
„aak. Bhew-.d^>77777-;j. 

S?” ;lk,td thoeye-strei^isa,,^^^^^^ 

"C-d of the eyes, or fimn gl-- 
tliat do not suit the sight. 

f. "ris“^"t,::;.•o; litri^^ 

nr r W. Mott bos gtven etpies.ion to the 
Wriy ohvioiis in inging tlmt great possibih- 
ucs for the future of tho human taco a.e oBered 
b, the study of mental hygiene. The brain is a 

Jostcomplei straeture, and its grey matter has 

a, many as 7,000 million nerve cells. The organ 
ancli extraordinary pioteclion, however, 
tlmt even during st-irvation it scarcely loses 
Wright. In its growth, tho weight menses 
rapidly during the Brat thim year, from bi.lh; 
then the increase becomes slow, and ceases entire- 
ly between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. In 
old a'w; there is more or less decrease. In born 
cermliml defect may he the cause of tceble- 
raindedness, or it may K- duo to conditions 
before, at. or after birth, such as leal-poisoning, 
afeohoiism, falls, the absence of the thyroid 
gland, and so on.— &i!iice Siflinp. 
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GENERAL.^ 

•njt O^liniV OF THE liVAXESE PACE. 

Jn thp- J«nF nv«T\\»pr of the “ Korth AmetiKin 
Ueclett'" E. Grinie I'ejilua in an cmjilmtie 
nog>ttivo to 'the f[ue^tion, “Are the Jarone^e 
Mongftlmn?’' Ho fays — 

“ It is as iinsplentlfic to call the Japanese 
‘ Mongo'ians ns to Bay that Englishmen are Jutes 
or that Ameiioans are Angles. Like all gieat 
peoples, the Japanese are composite in origin. 
Thciv reputeil MongoUanism is l)ut a possible 
inoMont of their partial and far-ofT nneestna 
Their history, language, ethnology, physiologj, 
religion, culture, tastes, habits, and psychology 
show that iaslcrtd of being ‘ Slongolians, they are 
tho most un-Mongolian people in A^ja. There i« 
very little ClvncMa Wood in the Japanese connw* 
site iviul no connection botwwn the Ungiuages. 
Physically the two peoples are at many points 
astonishingly unlike. In tho te.rturo and attitude 
of their mind they are nntipodah Tlio notion of 
ft voluntiry Ohlnoso and Japanese political union 
(or fttample, nn * antl-C-iuciwian league, ia un- 
thinkable.” 

As to the nctiial origin. of the race, likown 
opinion is that the Japanese are made up of four 
luccs, Aryans Semitic, Sfnlay, and Tartar, Tho 
original inhalntant* were the Ainus wlto, by apeecb 
nnd facial appearance, are Aryans. Ile.\ding from 
' their oa-n historical books, we find that a new 
ince invaded Japan from "Ama” or “Heaven” 
(the centinl Asian pLricau), and fighting fwck the 
Aimts seltlod in -the Ynoiato or Kyoto district.' 
At tho same titno are. mentioned long-\xanleil, 
mixe-l Indonesian tribes, who came from the Booth 
and sottlcl in Southern Japan in 1 153 A, D., the 
Ainu and the Indonesians were brought under 
tho rule of the Kyoto la bureaucracy. 

China at the time o! tho Yamato invasion, was 
tho mo«t civilis^ mUon In the world, end the 
Yamato impnrte<l and fnshioncsl their cirill-ation 
on bor mold. And it is from this fact that the 
Japanese have for long been considered Mongoltau. 


sciBscn-nELioiox utn-tTE. ., 

A notable congress will bo. held in Paris Jhis 
month with the object of reconciling science nnd 
religion. The Congress will l>e prcsii1e<l orei' by 
Etieimo Boutroux, tho ncademirian nnd aveU-' 
known plutosopher and jJsycUologist, Among tho 
rommittoe drawn from nenily every nation in tho 
-world, ftfc; Abdul Bftha, the prophet of tho 
RvImisLs ; Prof, Troltsch of Heidelberg ; Saint 
Altar Singh, head of the Sikh religion of tho 
Punjab; Sir Richard Stapley of Ijondon ; R-abbi 
Cjesar SoUgTosvnn, of Fmnkfort; pUndita from 
Calcutta, MohantmeiUns from hfedim, Buddhi'-ts 
from fhirm.a, Taoists from Shanghai, Sldntoi'ts 
from Tokio, and ZoroastrianS from Persia, ns 
well an numerous reprcBcnt-atives from the great 
Christian communities, Tho esoteric ride of 
religion will ftl«o have spokesmen. M. Boutroux' 
liaa atatod that bo will endimvour to Vhow 
In his Bpeeches tliat, there is noHiing .jneompn- 
tiblo lietween religious principles nnd the foimtlft* 
tiona of philosophy, nn<l that 'ftn’-jinden.t.and* 
Ing can b© arrived at on tho toirltory of 
morality. Philosophy, ho said, ia the connect- 
ing link between roUglon nml Bclenee, pioxlded 
tho two arc not intolerant of each other! The 
idea titflt Bcionre killa religion lielongs, ho Insists, 
to the old philosophical stag© of thought, which 
Iws not rcjiliM>d that the futiiro does not kill the 
pa.st, but proceeds logically from It. ‘ ^ , 

■nJE £*111.1 niKTOHY or CAtTE. 
rrofes-sor A. A. llacvldnell in Ids paj>er ou “The 
Eudylfistoiyof CAste,'*dpfiuesnca.«tc oft ho present 
day AS a homogeneous Bocial coi-ponif ion, bearing 
n common name, hereditary, Cndognmous, follow- 
ing the aamc occujwtion, and not eating trilh 
memliers of other cnates. After showing tUat the 
ca.ste eyslem exhted in the old S mskrit lawbooks, 
tlKMigh in a lew rigM form tbin tliat of to diy, and 
nlrainthe Inter Vedas and the llitiliniaijas, ho 
fcftid tlwt tbe tratisformation of the cajIi<rVedic 
cla.sa«into the ca>tt>H of the Istc-r WUe js-rio-l 
was due to th“ deep mchil dividing line of colour 
b^ween the ron^uering Aryans and thecon<juemI 
aborigines re#adting in the i-rohibillon of marriage 
b*'tw*>en tho higher and tlie lower raw. 
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If JT n«»w of llio nttitii'le of .^iipei Jonty whicli tlii‘ 
IT pooj'le of Euroj'o nnil Atnoneo vfryg»*non»lU 

‘ fts^umo to'varil Jt jsi\ httlo 

ing, Jf not Bomewh'xt startling, to cnfl (o iiiiti.l 
tlwt Jhmib on Asutic, nn<l thot both out 
Christi'\n religion ntvl otir Clui«tian Riblo oomo 
from' Ama. Kov U this all. Tlio MUl moro 
fctni’tling, fofifrontf m tli.it oil the grett 
historic religions of mmkinil, flnil everjone of 
the jaiportint Mcrei.1 book« of the worW. Ime 
been tlie iiro.lwct<5 of Ashtie peoples. 

I’rom Cliini comes Confuciftnism nml Taoi«rn, 
witli their sncifi*! writings. From Imlu comes 
thit great religion known in the mrions stages of 
its jleiclopment is Vpclism, Dmhmnnism nml 
llimlnism, with itsVwlis, Upftnislmtls nml many 
other e.a«eil iiooks. Aha from In.lU comes 
tho ^ri(lcsp,<..irl .an<l ethically noble religion of 
Du(lilh.a, with its Mcroil volumes. Prom IVrsU 
comes y.cpTO>strL.iusni, with its J^MHl-Avcsfi. 
From Arabia comes Jtnhrtmtne«hni»m .iB/l the 
•Ivomn. thom r.\lestiiio come Jmlvism nnil 
Christunity, with' their sacic-l books, the OM nml 
• New Te't'iments. , 

■ Thus no .see tint the worhl’s higliest nml best 
reJigioas life, not only in Ash. l-it in every conti- 
nent, hna l>een inoiil-hsl fttnl ehipeil, anti, so far 
caiiM'C, is likely for a very long time to 


cotne to bi» moiiMcd nml slnpril primarily by tlio 
great religions faiths nml by tho MereJ books 
whiililiar'e sjjnmg fi-onr ft Miigle continent, and 
tittt continent orte which wc‘ of tho ^Vosterrj 
world Iiftvo been disposed to look down upon and 
<lcspi*.c. 

llic significanoo of nil this will ftp£>e»rtnoro 
clearly if wo study the great historic religions of 
Asia sepamtely and a little in detail, 

IVe may fittingly turn first of all to India, 
.since it it th.it historic and renernWo land that 
gave to the world wlut Is pi^olwhly Its oldest 
merc<l book, the Rig Vedn, together with the 
nttractivB religion wfiicli ft teipLea. 

The Rig Vfsh is n book of • religions hymns, 
composed by the e.-irly Ary-an imniigmnLs into 
India prob.ably from 1.100 to 1200 ye.irs R.C,, 
in the “ Land of the Five Rivers," that J«, in tho 
highlands of the North-west, among the stwams 
that form the hcad-Wntera of the gjpnt. Indus. 
These hymns are songs of praisoand. woi-ship 
to tho briglit-natuic gods, or peusontfication.'. of 
the|>owersof jiatmo, believed in by the jicople. 
As pootic.d compositions they are striking in their 
tliQught and in theii imngery, and nre fiiJJ of the 
spirit of a aigorons.joyoxis, and con<jner]ng people, 
as they arc also full of the chirm of oiit-door life, 
of ojien skies, of nionntnins nnd flowing ftticsins, 
of tl.iwns and evenings, of l|olitt,ing..t and nvin- 
clonds, of flocks aiid heitls. ‘i'lieir joligion (pro- 
perfy o<Ue<l Vcdfsni) was at once vtij-pfctinpsque, 
very free, scry neir to n>tnre and very simple. 


as we 
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But this earli&st form of faith of th© Indian 
Aryans h.as passed through many and gre.at 
changes in its long eiihsequent career. like to 
many other religions in tJie history of the woild, 
a.s time went on it tended to lose its early fimpli- 
city, spontaneity, f resliwss and freedom, and to 
become artificial, elabomto and hurdenol with 
ceremonials and priestly tyrannies. If wo come 
down a thousand years from the time of the 
birth of the Vedic hymns, we find the religion 
which they taught transformed into the ela- 
borate, artificial, formal, stately, but oppressiro 
faith known aa Bnilimanism ; and if wo come 
doviTi two thwiRand years more, to our mcxlem 
age, are discover it transformfsl still further into 
that strangely diverse and contradictory and yet 
fctrangely unifie<l and harmonious ngglommcrittion 
of religious faiths, worships, sects, 6U(<erstition<. 
a.«ceticisms, phlWojdiies and jiieties known in. 
Hinduism, —the religion to-day (and it mii'-t l>e 
adde<1, the intensely living religion) of more than 
SOO.OOD.OOO out of the Sin.Wa.OfVO of the people 
of India, In the long |>eriorl of Us history it has 
produced a sacred lltcrnttire the most exten*ire in 
the world, supplementing the first Ve.Ia of hymns, 
inranhationa and liturgies, and then adding ns 
tim& went on works of spiritual meditation, of 
deep dea-otion, of profound philosophical thought, 
co-les of laws, ethical treatises, great ejnc |)Ocins, 
drama-s, lyrics, tal«»s, sermons, almost eaerr form 
of literary prMuction kno>m, and also of almn<t 
every eonecivahie literary, ethical and Tadigions 
quality. 

Thns the religion of India, tinder its dilTcrent 
names, may 1»! thought of as a great and majestic 
river, whose Iteoilwatcrs appear in tliefarawar 
Wlie tnounUln highland*, and nlilchfiowson 
nnd on, full of strange shallows and myitcrioBs 
deeps through more than thirty ecr.tntics, rs-ewir- 
ing into itself during it- long ciurvr* matiy triho- 
' |Mi(« to clrange it« clMaracter and to swell it* 


onsweeping waters, and in its tortuous ways 
flowing gometiroos through bro-ad fertile %-alleys 
nnd Rometiraes through al.vrk arad malarious 
jungles, but ever incre.asiiig in volume nnd power 
nntll it becomess what ave sec it to-d.ay, — porbnps 
the most comprehensive nnd inclusive, the most 
mysterious and subtle, nnd yet tho mast tenacious 
nnd persistent religion in tho world, embracing 
within itrclf almost every foi in of faith and worship 
from tho erndcst polytiieism to tho loftiest 
theism, ond almost every grade of morals 
from the lowest and most sensmal to the very 
Iiighest and purest. 

But Hinduism, although the great ccnti'n\Rtrean\ 
of Indian religion, is not the only imesartant 
histone fnitli that this rcmarkahle land has given 
to mankind, nuddhisin nho was bom on Indlin 
soil. Buddha n-ns the Inither of India. Tlie 
religious movement which lie inangiirntod was 
InduV Protestanl llcforniation. Bix centuiiea 
before Christ the oM religion of tho land, that 
which 1 ImecfllUsl Wlhtn in 5la l>eghiuhag end 
Ilmhmani^m nnd Hinduism in its later dctilop- 
menta, had beeoino burdensome, tyrannical and 
rotTti|it, much a.s liad Itoinan Catholicism in 
Europe when I/Uther CTroeon tho Kvnc. Then 
nrewe Indla'a Luther, to break the chnina, to free 
tho jssiplo, and to give to them n religion without 
cniel cs»*t»*e, u ithout buidcnsonic cemiiOiiial“ or 
R.arrificen, and elbicnlly of a higher type than 
they had pmiously known. 

Ruddha was one of the rcallj- groat iviigioiis 
teacheisof the astJiM. He fcpiuh to base liceii 
the Win «.r a rrince, or the niW of a small 
kingiloin ; Imt be gave up bis heitjhipof a fhltine, 
I-ut on the garb of a inci.rlh-snt.; end d..rofe.l his 
whole hfe in the mo'i fslf Kurifidng mr.nmr to 
the lelipou. Wrifaie of the 'n„. religion 

lie taught wa*« way of, illation. ^nUetion was 

let- alt-airail by ,nrens of which 

he r!ajD.-d h^ to Hk- highest h q-plr.e^i 
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8t«ps were Riglit Views, Right Thonghta, Right 
Speech, Right Actions, A Right MoJe of Living, 
Right EtTort, Right Recollection nnd Right Medl- 
tiiUofl. He gave to his followers five comBtands; 
Thou Shnlt not kill ; Thou sholt sot steal; Thou 
shall not commit adultery or any impurity ; Thoa 
shall not lie ; Thou shalt not intoxicate thyself. 
He taught the doctrine of non-resistance, that 
evil cannot be overcome hy evil, hut only 
by good. He t.\ught the doctrine of huntan 
brotheihood in the most emphatic and ijnpres.'i\o 
way, both by precept and example. Ilia religion 
became a great influence for pe.acc, gentleness, 
toleration and good-will. 

Little by little the sway of Buddhism extcmle«l 
until it became the dominant faith of Indii, and 
rom.atQed so for many hundred years. Then a 
strange thing happened. The old Hindu faith 
which still continued in the Und, the rival of 
Buddhism, but less influential, commenced by 
degrees to regain its influence, it took the bold 
step of making Buddha an inenmation of one of 
its gods-'-tbus seeking to conquer its rival 
religion by seeming to yield to it. The result 
was, Hinduism began to grow stronger and 
etrooger, by degrees regained its old power, and 
at last partly absorbed Buddhism and partly 
drove it out of India. So that about the tenth 
century of our era, after a great career in 
India of 1500 years, Buddhism became practical- 
ly no longer an Indian rehgion. From that time 
to the present its main home has been in Oeylon, 
in Burma, in Siam, in Thibet, in China, in 
Idongolia and ilanchurii and in — 

countries into which it had spread as a mission- 
ary faith, and where it numbers now some 
hundreds of millions of adherents. Its sacred 
book is called the Tripitika, or the Three Baskets, 
in which are fonnd the teachings of its great 
founder. 

So much for the two great leligious, HindtiUm 


and RuddhiMD, given to the world by the InJiin 
branch of the Aryan or Indo-European family. 

From the Pen-ian branch of tiiosame faraify 
comes A religion very difietent Lxini either R«d- 
ilhlsm or Ulnduum. It is knoirn as Zoroast- 
lianUiu, from Zoroaster or Zarathu^tra, a great 
religious teachei- wlio lived in Peraia or Bactria 
‘many centuries before Christ, but wo do not 
know how nuny, probably bomewhat liter 
th.ati the oiigtn of the Ved.is. Zoroaster’s 
religious te.ichings come to us in a s.-icrod book 
Called tho Ave.'.U or Zcnd-Avosbi. Its morals 
are singulirly pure and its worship is of a higli 
order of bpirituality. Its philosophy is not poly- _ 
tlieistic, and yet it is not quite zuonotbeistie. It 
teaches that there aro two Powers or Beings 
above man, a Qod of Light and Good, and o God 
of Dirkness and Evil. These are in perpetual 
warfare ; but in the end the God of Light and 
Good will conquer bis foo, and become triumphant 
in the untveTse. 

Zoruistrianism has n special interest to Jews 
and ChristLtns from the fact that our Biblical 
doctrines of the devil, and angels, and perhaps to 
a greater or lesser extent of heaven and hell, 
seem to have come from tho Zoroostrian or 
ancient Persian faith. 

On tho rise of hlohammedaQism and the con- 
quest of Persia by the successors of the Arabian 
Prophet, Zoroastrianisin was almost wholly 
crushed out. A little remnant of believers fled, 
howevw, to tho Evst and mad© their home in 
India, where their descendants are still found, 
And are known ns Parsees. 

In tho great commercLal city of Bombay these 
Parsecs ore very prominent a.s leading merchants, 
raanufacturei's, hankers and edxicators. Tliey are 
the solitary candle that keeps alive in the world 
to-day, tho flame of tho old Zoroastrian faith of . 
PBtsta wliich for many centuries held’ Hideisnay-' 
ia western Asw, which it is interesting* tO I'etnll 
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w!is the i-eligiou of King S^Tiisthe Gre.it Avho 
conqiicieJ Babylon, and &ct the captive Jews fieo 
to return to their own hand, as it was .also the 
teligiou of Kerxes the L’erbian king who l>alf a 
century Liter tmwled Gieeco. I»i this councclioii 
it is cuiious to specuUtewlut might Jiave been 
the faith of the Zoroastvian religion and what 
the leligioua faith of Europe, if the I’ertiant. 
instead of the Gieeks h.vd been victovs at Silitnis 
niu\ Pl.ihe.i. If they h.ul comiueied the Greeks, 
would Zoioa.striani»>in have become live rehgvon 
of Gieeco { And fuither, entering Euroj* by the 
Greek door, might it kave spiaid and in time be- 
come the faith ofEuioiie, thus radic-illy ch.-vnging 
the history of the whole western woildl Ofcouise 
these are idle questions ! and yet they havomoio 
than once been asked by very tbonghtful 
btudents of history. 

Pa^s uow from the Aryan family of the White 
I 1 . 1 C 0 , to tlitt 80-cftllcd Yellow Ihue in China llfiv 
wo find ft gieat j-ehgious teacher, Confucius, .nid 
ft very influential religion oilled after his name.* 
It is not ensy to clissify Confuebnism. Some 
insist that it is only a system of cthio. But If 
so, it i» nil othic.il stem lifted up to the dignity 
of ft leligion-^ft religion which in oiio aspoct seems 
almost orquite theistic. Considered as a system of 
ethics it may bo desciibed as a great boily of 
prftctic.ll precepts, or ns a moral, social and 
political coile, designed for tlie government of the 
individual, the home, the community and the 
Stile. 

At first the teachings of Confucins wens 
accepted by the Chiucse people oidy unwillingly 
and slowly. But little by little tliey giincl 
favour, until at List they boc.une the moral Lw ©I 
the nation from tho King to the pcrvsant. For 
iiioro than two tUousaud years they l«we been 
tho supremo authority and stamUnl.senerafed by 

» Iwo other importsnt religioot teacber* o| CUoa 
might be tsentiooed io thu conoectioa, Uenci«Q.t aad 
Lio-Tse, but their influeBoe hai been raueb leti eiteo* 
tvie wad pownCut thsti that cf Conluciut. 


cvwybody’. On them, we may My, the CliineKe 
State, Chinese life, Chinese niomls, Cliinese 
civilization ftre all baaed. And this is to s.iy very 
much for Chin.i, for the teachings of Confucius 
«ro among the noblest that couio dow n to Us from 
the p.u>t. Confucius htuglit what w.is es'-entially 
the Golden llule centuries befoie Cluist. Among 
his ptecepts are iti.vtiy on tho high level of the 
following; — 

•' liovo to spe.ik of tho good in otheis.” 

•*Ife who i-equircs much from himself and 
little from otheis, will save himself fiom .anger ” 

“Only he who has most complete sincciity, can 
tiwiisfoim and inspiie others.” 

“ Make Iwppy those who ai-e near, and those 
who are far will come." 

“ If one cannot improve himself, or sen’o men, 
how can lio iinpjvvo others, or serve God ? ” 

“No >ntue is higlior than Jove to all men, iiiid 
there i» no loftier aim in govcrnuicut than to do 
good to all men.” 

Let 05 now leave Ibo Chinese Confucius, tho 
greatest leligious reiHCsentativo of tho so-ealled 
Yellow Unco in Asia, and return to tho dVbito 
Jtncc. Not, liowevcr, to tho Aryan j>ortion of it, 
ill Indi.a ami Persia, but to tho Semitic poslion, 
found in the cxticino West of tho AsLitic con- 
tinent. 

The Semitic f.imily of the white race lias seve- 
ral branches. Fioni two of these, the Hebrew 
and Arabic, in P.ilofiliuo nnd Aiwbia, hivvo coino 
great historic religions and sacred books. Indecil 
ftom tbo earliest of thC'C in jvoint of time, tho 
Ilcbicw, Iwvc coino two gri^.it leligions, namely, 
Judaism and Cbusliauvly ; and two sa^ed books, 
namely, the Old Testament iind tbe New. 

Iz-t ii"^ look firstnt Jud-ainu. This faith spiings 
from loots which extend very fai Iwtk. It seems 
to hive grown out of an earlier j<oiy theistic Wief 
HiDilir to tlial wliith is found in connection with 
the lelcglon of nil of the e.vily Semitic j^oples. 
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rerh.»p3 the poiut wt w Iiich the religion of tho 
Hchrous hfg.ia to gepiimte from th.»t c.irlier 
polytheKm, niul to n-v-nuvo o, life of its own on a 
someahxt higher pl.inc, wis wlut is known «\h tho 
Exoilus, when a gn-at le.uler, ntinwl Mnno 

twelve OF thirteen liundml JC.^r^ l>etorc Christ, U 
hupjosei to hive fed tho rude .iiid as jet more 
th.iH half {wlythcistic Jlebix'W tribes out of 
Egy[>t 'or fiuin the Sviiaitic iieutu'^ul.i in the 
ncighbomhood of Egypt, umoss tho desert to 
IL« “ Pfomi'ed L-rnd ” of C.iu.un which w.«s 
to be their faturo homo, ifosc-*, by n long 
period of iliscipfin.iry twining, .ip{>eara to fuse 
ccmentftl tlioso tribca together rihI |>).tMtoi) in 
them tho feeling of common rcl-vlionship oi 
mtionality. He also Bcems greatly to have 
elevated their nionility, pnri&ed tbeir reiigioiie 
' conceptions, and set their feet on the roiid leading 
to the worship of ono God, as a Ooil of Righteous- 
neM. However, tho full attainment of these high 
ends was a slow process, which took many centu- 
ries of time for its consummation. Tiio iiiun 
Agents in carrying it forward were men knowj> ns 
the Prophets, Icvders who npjiearcd among tho 
(vcople from ago to ago, with foresight, with 
mord coumge, with cle.vrur vi-ion than their 
fellows., with religious fervour and real, to urge 
the nation forward to higher mnd purer reJigioiu- 
fiuthi 

For a long time there was no tsicrcd book. 
The first beginning of wh.at m.iny centuries liter 
was to become a sacred book, was probably 
SIosCs’Ten ComnwDdments, in some brief form 
known as tho “Ten Words". Then, three or 
four centuries after Sro-sih luid p.ix.c<l away, 
someone, »»o do not know who, seem* to have 
galhcied together such precious fragments of the 
people’s Lh>tory«nd tradition and folklore ns n«e 
iivaiUble, such old Uws and tribal enactments «s 
he eovild find, and such bits of aucestmi wivlom 
as wei'e within his reach, and these became 
further beginnings of what would after awhile 


beconia a s-acred volume. Hut many more centu- 
ries must pM «nd many minds and hearts of 
pixiphct, pte.ichcr, priest, historian, seer, frainor 
ofKwsaiui singer of songs and sacied hymns, 
ftiust contribute l^efoz'o tlio time could «rrhe 
when the llchiowj>oojilc would porsess a literature 
large enough, excellent enough, and dc.ir enough 
to theii lieiiits, so that they would in^tincthely 
lift it up in their reveience, assocUteit iiuUs- 
boluhlywith their religion, nnd in:iko it a re.il 
sacml book or Bibio. 

Tlio Hebrew jicojilo li.ad a long hi^tn^y, in 
soino respects glorions, in somu respects tiugic in 
tho pxtreine, in Balestine, before they wiue final- 
ly driven out. Again and Again tbey wero 
subjugated by foreign nations. Once a hirgo 
part of their number wfra. tswried away captive 
to a distant land, and never returned. 

Later others «eie carried ftwsy, but were per* 
mittcil to come back. Again snd Again their 
capital city was destroyed, and afterward lebuilt. 
At one time their greatest piide, the splendid 
Temple erected by Solomon was destroyed. At 
Lit they were expelled wholly from the country 
which tbey liml como to love so well, nnd were 
scattered all over tho earth. 

ffiis however, did not occur until after n gieat 
prophet and reformer had .arisen, the greatest in 
all their history, preaching a form of religion 
puicr and higher than any before him had done. 
Th.it ref 01 mcr and prophet whs Jesus.;and the 
religion ho taught was the old Jud lism of Xsai.ah 
luid Micah .*n<l the Ps.ihns, only purified and 
deejAineil. It should not bo forgotten that Jesus 
ivas a Jew, and that his aim was not to break 
with the leligion of Lis fathers, tlj.at to purge 
tliat leligion and carry it on to a Uill higher 
etliicalnnd spiritii.il development. But hi^ lot 
was tfwt which is so likely to como to the man 
who is in advance of bis fellows. Many mis- 
understood and opposed him, and finally ho was 
eeiced and put to death. 
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The rehgion vfhich ho preached, which to him, 
Iiad been tlie revered religion of the was 
taken wp by malent disciples and gheu to the 
world as, a now faith ; and thus Chnstnnity was 
born. 

»At fii>t Christiinity h\d no wcitd book except 
the Old Testament, which it sliarcd with Juda- 
ism. Hut after a while out of accounts of the 
Master wiittcri by one and another, when tbo-* 
who knew liiin perhon.ally liad Ijogun to in-j; 
away, o-ud out, of lett<*ii> of counsel and encour- 
agement written by leading disciples to 
churches which they had founded, and other 
religious luateiwl, a century or two after the 
Masters death there oimo into oxislenee by a 
alow but natural and inovitiblo procev*, first 
pirtB, and then the whole of another a-acred book 
—one belonging to tho Uhristlans alone. ITius 
did Oluistianity get its New Testiuiont. 

1 need not atop to sketch the history of 
Christianity, It will be ciiungh if 1 notice the 
rather einguUr fact, ihut though it 'vas born in 
aksla, it spread quickly into Eurojw; and nearly 
all its most important triumphs haio iKt-n won 
not among Asiatics but among Europoati j>copl« 
either on tho Euroiw.an Continent or in America. 
In this respect its history isaomewliit analogous 
to that of Uusidhi-stn, which, as sso have seen, 
though coming into existence in India, later dis- 
appealed almost wholly from the kind of its birth, 
and became the rcUgiou of tvon-lodiau peoplei'. 

1 come now to the kitcst born of Ih© great 
bUtoric religion*, HoliMomedanUm, A» already 
noted, this ns well n-s Jud.aisin and Christianity 
WM Semitic in its origin. It was born in Arabia; 
and jet so many of the iutluenccswlikb eonsjnred 
tocreite it isiiuc from I’nlvstinc, tbat we mar 
almost call it a form of JiidoiMii or Chri-tinnity. 
It liMKlies one Cod and one oidy, — not j^olythri^ra 
and not trinity. In this resj-xt jl i* like Juibiisin 
nod hko early Chrbtiinity. 


Mohammedanism ia somewhat e.vceptional 
ajoong gre.at religions inasmuch as it staHcd with 
a sacred boob, ns well a.s with a great Teacher or 
Pnqdiet. The New Testament was th® product 
not of Jesus hut of his disciples. The sacred 
books of the Buddhbts weie the product not ‘of 
Iluddlu but of bis disciples. Hut the Koran, the 
sacred book of Mohammedanism, was the pioduct 
of Mobamiued bimself. lie believed that it© 
contents were reve.iled fiom Heaven directly to 
him ; and Jie him.self gave it to hii followeis ns o 
proof of hisdiiino mission. 

Molummcd obtained liis first followers liy iu' 
tellectual and moral persuiiMon. Hut it was not 
long until ho adopted tho sw'orj, Ilcford 
his dcatU Ids cause had obtained considcrablo 
strength; und immidintcly oftcr his dc.ith it 
entered upon a caieer of conquest that oirriod it 
over all wcstein Asia, liovtbern Africa, and into 
Spain, 

NV© baie now before us n general review ol oU 
tho great butoi'ic religions of Asia, with n brief 
iikctch of the lUc, history and leading cliaructoris* 
tics of e.vch. 

In comparing thofio religions with one another, 
wc quickly uotiw that they naturally divide into 
two ckascs, >w niisisionary and non n^l^^Jon.a^y 
faiths. ninduuiD, EoroustriamSm, Confucianisui 
and Judai-m, are non-mb&iociary or non-prot-ely* 
thing in character. They aro the products of the 
Ttbjpows genius, not of indiaidual men, but of 
certain nliolc people or races, and they have nO 
de^^^c to extend IhcmM-lves to other nice* of 
1 ‘coplcs. 

On the other hand, liuddliUm, lllobamrocdanbnt 
and Christianity are mbhiomiry religions. They 
are "ggrt-jj-ive ; they de«ii-e to make proselytes 
and to extend tbcDJtches ouUide of .the lauds 
where they were Ixjrn. 

liuddhisui art».e, and ut out on its taiwr, in ft 
arnal} section of rjirthcru India, but its mbsion* 
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aries beg>in ver}’ early to go forth ia every 
direction. As a resnlt it spread nil over Jnd» 
nnd far l>eyond, until in the course of two or 
three centuries it Iiad obtained a strong foothoM 
in nearly alt the countries of Central and Eastern 
Asia. I have alrcadysaid tli.at after a very great 
nnd influential career in Iho Und of ltsl»rth, of 
about 1500 years, it ceased to be any longer an 
Indian religion, being partlyahsorbcd byMindcifsm 
and pirt’y driven out by tho hostility of its 
enemies. But its missionary character s.aved it. 
Ijong before it disappeared from India it had 
bceome very strong in other lands ; and in those 
fandsi it fi-as never fost I’ts fioW. fn nearly afi 
tho countries of Eastern A'ia outside of China it 
has rnore followers and more influence than 
any other religious faith, and In China Itself 
it Iwis a very large followlDg, counted at 
not leas than two or three (lundred millions, 
being only second in influence there to Con- 
ftwianUm. Indeed in China we seo the 
singular situation of the two religions, Buddhism 
tind Confucianism, existing side by side, and very 
largely beliewl inbythes.ame people; .so that .a 
considerable portion of the Chinese people are 
liolh Buddhists and Confvicfftuists. 

Buddhism Is to-day much less misfionary in 
spirit than it was in its earlier career. It does 
not seem to bo doing much propagandist woik 
For this reo-son it is to bo looked npon as at 
present pretty nearly a stationary faith. Like 
Oiristi.anity, it ha.s wandered in tlionght and 
practice f\r from the simplicity of its founder, 
and has connecteil with itself, especially in Thibet 
.and China, m.any superstitions whicli Buddha did 
not te-acb. In a few (juarters, however, especially 
Japvn, Siam and Ceylon, there is some stir of new 
hfe, some indication of a desire to adrnnrr, to 
«hfike off the superstitions which cnral>er it, and 
to make itself once more a moral power in the 
wprld. In common with all the religions of Aria, 


it is beginning distinctly to feel the influence of 
western thought, western science, western civiliza- 
tion. Among the possibilities, perhaps among the 
probabilities, of the not distant future, is n 
revived Buddhism, a Buddhism purged from its 
worse feature.s, reaching out its hand for the 
knowledge of the west, and aflame once more with 
the old missionary spirit. This would mean, 
unquestionably, a l.irga and infliientja! career for 
Buddhism in the future. 

The second of the great missionary svligions is 
Mohammetlanism. It does not any longer use 
the sword as an instrument of propagandism, hut 
relics solely upon moral agencies; but it h 
spreading fast, perhaps faster than nt any other 
time in its history since the firat century or two, 
it is making ste.ady progress ix India, where it 
has more tb.aD 90,090,000 of adherents, It 
seems to bo advancing in China and other lands 
of e.\stern Asia, wln'le in western Asia it is 
supreme. In Africa Its progress is rapid. 
Tlwre tribe after tribo, people after people, 
l.inil after land, are coming under its sway. 
Its adc.ance in Asia as a whole seems to bo much 
more rapid t)»an that of Christianity, and in 
Africa many times over more rapid than that of 
Chiisthnity. Tlsere are elements in Slohamme- 
danism which seem j^eculiarly to fit it to reach, 
to interest, to impress and to elevate peoples in 
low conditions of civilisations. It is eren a ques- 
tion whether it is not better adapted to the needs 
of such people*, and whether it cannot do mote 
for them, than Chri«tMnity — at least than Chris- 
thanity in either its Homan Catholic or its Ortho- 
dox Protestant form. Certain it is that Mohatn- 
meilani«in is one of the most inten.scly living, 
earnest and aggre.ssire religions of the world 
to-day. 

\Ve in this country commonly think of Jtoham- 
niedaniom ns being intellectually prralyzad, ns 
having no sympathy with free inquiry or science, 
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or the progressive fipin’t of the Western world. 
There Is some truth in our thought. Moh'na- 
medanH like Christi.ans nre fettered, bunlened, 
spintually bound, by belief in the infalliUlity of a 
BiCi-ed IkxjIc. They l)elieve that their Koran eon- 
taina all wi<ilom, much aa tho majority of Chria- 
tiina l>elievo that the Hihle eontaina all wisdom. 
This tends to keep their eyes turned eonatantly 
to tho past, and to make them distrustful of new 
truth. Hut Christian peoples are grAdiially 
shaking oh’ the fetters which belief moninfnlli- 
bio book lius placed ujwn their minds. Will not 
Molummedan peoples sooner or Liter do the Kame ? 
Wo should not forget that the time woa wlien 
Mohammedan jMJoploR led the world in knowleilge, 
ill ririliwtion, In science. May they not come to 
the front again I 

Tho thinl of tho great missionary faiths i* 
Christianity. Its missionary spirit has l.ocii the 
secret of its success. Wo are toM in Matthew's 
flospol tliat the tory 1 i*t comniis-sion wliieh .1e<-us 
pave his follnwcrs sswa ■ “(loyc an<l make di-wb 
plea of all nations." ilis religion has l)een sproad 
nhroad in tlio spirit of this ooiiimi'Mon Siiigu« 
larly enough, it has not hail a groat ftireerin 
fnlestine svhere it arose At a rompnm- 
tively early time it w.vs driven thence 
by Moliammeilanism. Hut it far more than 
made goo^l its loss here by extending it-elf over 
tho whole of rurojv', and f.ir l*>yoii.!. 

It has had two pn-at js'rio'ls of TOi-rionary 
activity. Tlw* Cvr-t w as the early ccnt»ri«'H i.f its 
hi'tory. Dtiriiig that |«prio.l it spread tliroughont 
the entire Itomnn empite. Tlie second |«erio>l cto- 
braees the K«t two or three centuries. During 
this {'crio‘1 wKatis known as the mcwlem mKMon- 
ftry mocenierit has rvi'M'u, l>oth in tlw Homan 
Catliolie Chunb and the Pn>t<*st.ant, and lias 
f-»rrie>l the Christian rvame, nnd the Christian 
posj^l in one foim or anothir, ii<1o eaera 

eonntry, chilirrsl and TiTiririll:e.l, on the faeeot 
the earth. Hie nutiit’er of adlierents c{ Christian- 


ity in the xvorld is larger than th.at of any other 
faith, embracing between n rjimternnd a third 
of the human iwce. And what is still more signifi* 
cant, it is tho religion of the most progressive 
nations; and its intense missionary spirit ensures 
that it will still fill then extend itself, and exeit 
a eonst.antly growing inniioneo among mankind. 

It is .a giv.it thing for tho world that tho tinio 
has anived when the attention of thinking inon 
ill nil Lands is beginning to bo ilraavn to other 
ivligious and other sacred books as well as their 
own. Ho who knows only ono book knows none, 
Mid U icon. It U oipially true that ho who knows 
only ono religion knows none t — that is, ]io knows 
none m any large or adeqiiato way, dVo Io.>rn by 
comparison. 

From three souivos there is coming a groat now 
light t«> Chii'tianity in our day, Ono of those 
Murces is kcaeuec ; another is liililioal ^tiidy, or 
what IS known n« the Higher Criticism j tlio third 
is the gis-at non-Christiin faiths of tlio world, or 
the hUidy of comji'imtiie ivligions, 

When we come to study a number of religions 
ride by side, wc soon loam that there nre grout 
laws which goiem the hirlh and dovi-lopTnent 
and liisfory of rthgious fuith«, jiwt ns there mo 
great law* that govern the origin, dpiolopmont 
nnd history of nation*. The ojicning up of Asia 
to IIk» knnwle<lgi» of the avestern world, and 
rsjvciaUy the setpirinting of Chrintendom with 
the great and veneiwUe rolipons of Asia, cannot 
fai! to liroaden C'brislianity. 

From the study of these religions, with their 
sscred l>ook=. their gOT-atb-achers nnd Ihetr devout 
we sliall Iwirn— -we are alnady l*egini)ing 
tft Icwrn — how small nnd narrow is the Ihought 
that there is only one true roligior., and that the 
rest are fal-e ; that only those who follow in the 
fwth of that one re!igi'*n nn* se»v-i.lnUe to tJod. 
or can !■* paie.!, while .all tba others niv enemies 
of Gol and mu*t V>“ lo-t. 
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All religions Ime their o^cccUoitcies. All have 
their defects. Absolute jTerfection in religion is 
no more nttainnble in this world, than is absolato 
perfection in science or art or government. It is 
cosy for Chriftians to find defects in Buddhism, 
Hmdmstn.Confucirnismand Mohammoiisnism. It 
is little if any less easy for the adherents of thoao 
religions to find defects in Clii istLanity. But it is 
better to look for excellencies than for defects. 
One of the enconraging facta connccteil with 
Christian mls'-ions to-day is the increasing num- 
ber of missionaries, particularly in China, Jap.in 
and India, who are beginning to study other 
f.xiths with the view of finding out their excel- 
lencies. If this gocsi tendency continues and 
increases, as I think we have reason to believe it 
will, the result will be that at no distant day the 
foHoivers of other faiths will begin to look for 
Hie excolieneio< of Christianity as they have 
never yet done. 

Since we In Christian land^ kare had the 
defects and esiU connected with non-Christian 
religions pointed out to us so often, it would 
be fitting, if, before closing, I suggest several 
particulars in nhlch some of these religions 
sustain a favourable coinp.iri«Qn with our own. 

If we were .asketl what religion has best pro- 
moteil peace in the world, 1 am afraid we could 
not a.ay Christianity. Is it not plain that a can- 
did snrvoy of history would compel us to answer 
Buddhism ? Indeed it seems to be true that 
tritftin the cii iUced pettieas of f&o etttth, there 
have not been, during the past thousand years 
and more, so many or so terrible wars anywhere 
else among Christi in peoples, if we make the 
single exception of Jlohaininedin peoples. And 
during _ the last three or four centuries even 
Mohaniii\e«lan peoples seem to base been distinctly 
more pe.aceable than Christi ins. Why do Chris- 
tian nations so lamentably fail in promoting what 
their Master taught, “ Peace on earth, good-will 
to men ?” Do not Clirijtians see that their 
90 


w.irliko clnaracter find their Viiot armies nnd n.ivies 
diacreilit their religion in the eyes of tlio thought- 
ful of other religious f.aiths. 

If wo asked what ifligion has most eflcctively 
feinght tho great lesson of leligious toleiation, I 
am afraid tliat again our answer \a ouhl ha\ o to bo 
Buddhism. The Edict of Toleration proclaimed 
by tho B^nldhi^t Emperor Asoka of India, tlirco 
c«nturic<s before the Christian era, forbidding 
religious persecution nnd placing all leligions on 
an etjoiiUty before the law, well oxpresseil tho 
spirit of Buddhism, nnd it precedes by nearly 
2,000 ye.ars any similar enactment in any Chris- 
tian Und. 

If we were asked what religion has succcedod 
Iwst in inculcating among its followers regard 
anil obedience to parents and respect for the ngeil, 

I fear we should be compelled^ to answer, either 
Buddhism or Confuci.anism. Reverenco for religion 
and for objects of worship* seems to be much 
more general in tlie Orient than in the Occident. 

If we enquired what religion has done most for 
woman and tho home, and to promote Wrtue ami 
social purity, are wo quite sure what our answer 
would have to be ! AYe condemn Hinduism, and 
I think justly so, for the sanction that it gives to 
tho undoubtedly serious evils of child-marriage. 
But wo should not forget that under this arrange- 
ment marriage nnd n home are ns«aired to all 
Hindu women. None are compcJIoil to pass 
Ihixiugir life alone, or nn> ihiven to sell tbeir 
rirtao for bread. lYe condemn the Jlokamme- 
dan faitli becauso it permits Jiolygamy, ns doubt- 
less well ne may. Yet to be just i\e should re- 
member at least two facts, one is that certain 
parts of our own Bible tolerate and even justify 
polygamy, — some of the men who are lifted up to 
highest honour in its pages being polygamists. 
The other is, that in Mohammedan lands, where 
men may have moro than one wife, nearly nil 
women marry, and there is aery little prostitu- 
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Slost of U.S ."ii-o too busy with our o\vn adult 
Hfo to think of getting, or trjing to get, to 
the thiU’s reil thoughts or feelings and few of 
us h-ave snllicient wisilom to understand them, 
or Midkient jiatience to follow eicli step Uiat 
the child tieads on its upw-n-d way. 

In our judgments upon it.s actions, how unjust 
we often aie ! The child wishes to do something, 
but ju»t then we do not wish it to. Tltere is no 
real reason why it should not, but its dt>sires do 
not happen to Gt in with ours, so it is checked.' 
The child still wisiies to do it. It is reprimandetl. 
It persists. It is told not to disobey. It dis- 
obeys and is punished. If we could see into the 
unhappy little croatuie’s mind after its punish- 
ment, we should probably be considerably suprised, 
if not horriQed, at its train of thought which 
would, pei-chance, proceed thus: “Mother does 
the things she wants to do, but site doe.s not let 
me do anything I want to. Why couldn’t I do 
it ? Then she beat me or was unkind to me. Oh, 

I wish 1 wore grown up. Then I could do what 
I liked, tlio same as grown-up people do.” And 
the child's judgment of us is usually much less 
faulty tlian ours of it. In addition to our luvin" 
acted without wisdom or lore or understanding, 
in our prohibition of the child’s action, we 
piokibly think wo li.ave given the child n lesson 
in obedience. But, again, if we could get to Iho 
cliild's mind, we should most likely sec one of two 
things— towanlicc towards, and fear of our 
superior physical strength, or a rankling sense of 
injustice, with a feeling of aloofness from the 
parent, which, in time, will probably develop into 
tolerance for the parents’ weaknesses that is if 
the child loves the parent, and something worse 
it it does not. And this ave call child-training! 

Borne one may ask : “ But must we not haao 
obetUence fiom our children?” Yes, certainly - 
but oljedience to w hat ? To our nibitmiy impulses 
our whims and fatiiies? Or is it to be that 


voluntary yielding of obedience which every one 
whether child or ndiilt, gladly givc.s to its sn|ieiiors. 
Its real teacheis? I often tliink wc are so njd to 
con^der naughty the tliing>.in n child which, if wo 
ox.'imincd tlteni iiioic c.aiefiilly, we sliould know 
were the mtural expres'.ions of the child’s life. 
The restlessness and actiiityofa child, when we 
would Ime it still nnd quiet, i» generally a 
normal expression of physical energy, if the 
child be well ; the craving for .a fuller mental life 
often ^hows itself on the suifaco in a cressness of 
temiKir or a disagiceable iriitability. It is useless 
to punish for these things. We must, if we 
would be efficient mothers and trein our children 
well, put om peisonal feeling on one side nnd trj- 
to get at what the child is needing, help it so 
that it may help itself. This does not mean 
spoiling it, letting it run wild, giving it eiery. 
tUng It aslcH foi, so long as it seemsconteiUeil for 
the moment. That is meiely choosing the line of 
least reststaiite, which no wise mother does We 
do not lb„, get at the child’s ,»al need ; neither 
by snel, mean., a.e ne gnijing it* steps nlon. ii’ 
own rond ° 


t B right and well that childmn should giow 
» the Boners, in freedom to.ap.ess thomsoliee 

but wo give our car-ed-for floaer snitablo soil tho 
tunny or shady spot, neco.ding to its need, Wo 

™ter .,, .„ait glowing erooted, 'no 

help It to grow str-aight. IVo take away tho 
weeds that enoumber it. tVo do not by this 
tuning .Iter the Bowen tl.o rose grows („ a 

r*’ help it to grow to ■ 

the Bnest rose, the finest lily, go, „„ 

training of the child. 

Itow tew of ns realise tl.o t,„,nent loiolincs, of 
alittl. ehild’s life, even though it he a loved one 
of one own. The g.ow„-„p r„k, 
telemneo or wonder and ammed conten.pt for it, 
ittle world, it. strange im,gi„tog,, i„ 
for nearly all ,he Ibing, ,l,„t mean so muol. il. 
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A„a ,vo think tto hnv^ noW;- am., o.ir duly to it 

,„po,terilynl..n«ehnv.t»r,.e, W, cIoth»I. 

ho„.ml, nod paid nomcon. .U« to nnpa.t to tlie 
child a to« ot the ..renn.nUtml facta of tl.o o.it- 
ti.le world n..t wc lia.c dm.c nothinp of n'al 

,ah.c,..othi..S that will not fad. with the day, 

nnlcs. WO have rousht to help tho child to att-.i" 
one atep higher i.. the ,cal progrer. ot hnman.tv. 

To reprodm-e o,..»l.w, i, a ..aelea, amUtion and 
doca not help tho wo, Id. To poHlneo aon.ell....S 

hotter nod greater ia what oltim.alcly cmnl.-, 
and it moat Iw with thia aim th.it wo ^-c ' 
to train and ednoato. Wc n.uat not n-jcct, 
i-ooro or try to cruah down th.it winch n. new 
0°r dlillonll to und.n.t,,nd in tho ch.ld, hot 
weon-ht mtherto find out it, in that newne-a, 
there lie not »roelhi«g that ha., a grcaU.r l,nlh 
than that which wo hare hitherto tonnd. It a 
.in, not only afiinat tho child hot agnn't m.w 
kind, to .harv. it. pomonahty and hinder it, -onh 
.tricing.. tVo inuatget beyond tl.o Ihonght that, 
heo.nw.we are iu, phytical molhe.., we ...c -o 
much gr...Ur th.n the ch.ld. Uathcr ehonld we 
hold onmolvea humble in mind, cmrecUng on, 
own tanltsand a living c.tampio tor the 

child to emnlalo and, aubMapicntly, to excel. U 
will iodge not by onr word-, bnt by what we 
really are It will ho n.oleas lor u. to en.lea.onr 
,o leach it to he Imthtnl, it wo onmclvcemi. 
.lantly evade the in. th. Pommy of nep.-etend 
to think tho child weak and .mall in character, 
and yet wo demand .ucl. grealne*. from it a, wo 
do not expect from an adult. The wriptn.al 

injunction , “ Do yo unto other, a. yo would that 

they .ho, .id do unto yon” apphea to our attlli.d. 
towaixis our own chililtcn quit, aa much aa to- 
ward. an adult, and it is only by re.,Ily trying to 
olraerxo mch Uw. in onr own home-lile that 
we ore training the child in any way that will 
he eftective; tor «. arc then showing rt that 
we believe in them oU,a..lve.a. It .. essei.U.I 
tor it to know that wc * tclhvc 


aUo, w« .lull thereby teicl. it tho ido.i ot tl.e 
juBtiaof tho great Divine l.w’, that evci. thing 
be.ir, ih, own p.iniahnicnt or rcwanl ; tliat if 
we an. kind and noli other, will bo kind and 
nirotoua; th.at if wo nie not kind others will 
not be kind to U5, 


Tlie greatest work of theso oaily ) curs is the 
lielping b) HiifolJ the fatuities of the cliil.l ; arid 
as thUbO often does not seem training nt all, it 
is totally neglected. Wo feel so much more 
b.itblle4l with our iniliieiico o\er thorhild when 
weluavo slapped, or coaxtHl, or woiricd it into 
doing o«r will, anil obtained nn outw.rwl show 
of submission to our authority. Few chihlren 
are bom wicked. Most, if not all, are, s»o might 
say, unvirtuous— neither ssicked nor goal, 

becnu.se both these states imivly something inoro 
positive Own a young child possoiisea. Rut they 
do Mouderful iKxsibilities, and the work 

of tiaming xind cducntion consists in (Ie\elupiDg 
these pcssibilities nlong right lines. Frobably tho 
most itosilivo quality a normally healthy 
young fbilJ po'sessea is strength— strength to 
light, to haso its own way, e^enif, during the 
«.irly months of its life, tliis cm only be manifested 
by crying, sci'cainiug, and kicking for its food, 
or to be carried, or to crawl, or whatever it wants 
to do. This seoms to me tho most wonderful 
thing iu a little child, this seeing only the thing 
it wauls, this struggling and fighting ngninst all 
obstacles until it gets it ; or resentfully put aside 
the extemnl want of it ; ornndthisis where the 
wise training will bo dercou'trated,tit sees, in 
however imperfect .and childi'li a wiiy, that life 
impobos limitidions mion nil, grown-up folks and 
littlo cliiidivu nbko, and, seeing this, feels com- 
pelletl to accept it ns a truth, even though it docs 
nut like it. 

We must make sure that, during those early 
)eartv, we do not train the child's po.ssi* 
bilities for evil by our owu weakness, wrong 
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actions, or neglect. Dining theso early years, 
before it has enteied upon tlie discipline of bcltoal 
life, find we are supposed to bo iielping it to- 
w.iidb a knowledge of itself, wo lenily .always 
speak of it as being so impressionable, bo soft, so 
undefined, so plastic. Yet, do we really believe 
this or act as if we did ? Eatliei, do we not do 
and say things before the child as if it could not 
be touched one way or another? ^Ve unbesjta- 
tingly talk of subjects and ol jieople, in its 
hearing, in such way as, surely we would not 
wish impressed upon the cliLld’a receptive mind, 
what, then, do we mean by a child’s being lui* 
pressionaMe, being sometljing foi us to tr.>in, 
when we act in such a maimei befoio it, that, if 
it followed Our example, wo should bo angry 
with it I And then, too, so fow of usaie con* 
efidtent. IViutt pleases us one day ve.xes us the 
next, and so the poor child has no definite ideas 
o! anything, Except, piobably, that wo are 
often unkind and unreasonable towards it. 

The gre.vt fault is tlut we sot out to do a great 
Work when we undertake to tiaiii a child, but we 
have never tlioiiglit the matter out at all, and 
liave not attempted to diacijdine and ocjuip our- 
selves for the task. We mistake our duties to- 
wards the child, and the child’s towaitU ourselves, 
and wo just muddle thiough what should bo tho 
best training years of its life. So generation 
succeeds genor.ilioD, and tlie world eliil waits for 
tho children that shall be intelligently devcli^ied 
and not foolishly thwarted and warpwl and 
twisted out of their origin.al and divine sh.ipo. If 
We really'li.ave the child’s welfare at heart, really 
wish to lielp it, and do our part towards making 
the world a better and a happier place to live in, 
we shall endATvoiir to cne.ate for jt a suita- 
ble environment, proper soil for tlio nourishment 
and stcengthemugof the child’s soul. Vre shall tiy 
to make these early years n i>eriod of habit-fonn- 
iog. Nearly all vii tues exhibited in iater life ate 
habits formed in childhood, habits into which the 


child is trained in its daily life by the mother — 
habits of love, kindness, truth, punctuality, clean- 
liness, tiiought for others, order in its little life — 
and those are the things tint will remain when 
many of the lesson? it has leaint at scliool will be 
forgotten. These re.ilities form the basis of the 
cbajacter of the future man or woiiuin, and within 
the limitations that the greater life imposes upon 
the individiwl, every mother with ojdinary health, 
steeegth Jind some settled place which foimsa 
home, can endeavour to teach them. Such train- 
ing does not require gre.vt tvlent, but it does re- 
<l«ure tluit we sluU so control oui-sclvw. that we 
.aliw can laicoma ns a little child, not in ignorance, 
but consciously, seeking to hear, through its per- 
ceptions tlie fnint sounds of the eternal notes 
th.it each soul, in the form of a little child, brings 
with it. 


Private Enterprise In Education In India 

BY “AN EDUCATIONIST.’' 


t^NGLISH Ediiuition in India theoretically 
begins with the close of the IBtJj century 
i orpeihapsovena little eailier. IVenmy 
divide the period of English Education in Indi.a 
into dearly well-defined stages. The first stage 
maybe said to end about 1323. This Mas a 
period ot almost private ufi-ort with little or no 
Goverameat interference. The Parliament in 
England came to seo th.at it was the duty of 
England to spraad knowledge among her people 
in Indiaand in the CLaiter of 1813, tho follow- 
ing regulation was included : 

That a sum of not levs than £10,000 in each vear >h.it 
be «t apart and apphed to tbc founding and mmtai* inJ 
of eolfeges. school., public lecturesand other institution! 
toe Ovo rerival and imptotement of Uteralute, for the 
•ncoue^ement of the Jearned native, of India, and for 

the inttoduclioa and promotion of a tnowiedeo of the 
to of the British territoms 

But neatly ten jearsharl to elapse before any 
steps were token tocairy out the oi dors of theParlLa- 
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mont. In 1323, a Committee of Public In<!truction 
w-.vs.ii>pointeil to look after the proper exi^en.liture 
of the money Totoil by Parliament. Sir Thomsis 
Mun'roin 1822 and Lord Elphinstone in 1823 
investig'Xted into the educ.itional^ conditions of 
their respective provinces of ^I.idras and Bombay, 
r. In Sir Thomas ^lunro’a report the following sum- 
ming-up is note-worthy : — 

I am in>'I!nca to cstimile the portion of the nhoU 
popnUtion (in Madras) who reeeire school education to 
be nearer one third than ore-fourth of the whole .. . 

Thetlatoof edaeatioii eshibited, low a* U i« comBsred 
with our own omntry, i» higher than it was in moat 
European eountiies at no eery distant times 

One cannot but conclude from the above state- 
ment that there was an educational system in 
India maintained by private eflbvt Well might 
the n«i(miiw(cr Ga.:«Ut remvrk tint ‘such a 
summing-up Kurprises those of ns (Englishmen f) 
who are nccustomeil to think that we 6rst intio- 
-dticeil an educational system into India.’ The 
Royal Charter was renewed in 1833 and Parlia 
ment increased the funds to ten times iu origin il 
amount. The way in which the sum was to be 
espended led to a violent controversy. The e .u 
troversy luted long until it was Gnally put an 
end to by Lonl JUcauhy’s Minute and Ixinl 
■\YilHam llentinok’s Proclamation in 1835 which 
embotlicsl the principles of the Minuto. In 1843 
' ‘ Conndls of Elucation ' wcio c-tablUheil in thiec 

Presidencies in the pUco of the ‘ Committees of 
-Public Instruction.’ There is nothing of note till 
1854 when the groat Charter of Indian Educa- 
tion, Sir Charles Wooil's Desp.atch, was confcnwl 
on the people. According to this DespotcK tho 
aim of the schools w.is “to see how nseful and 
direct knowledge suited to cicry station in life, 

might l>e liest conveyed to the gre.at mass of the 
people." Great stress was hid on the importance 
of encouraging private enterprise in oliicaUon 
‘and to this end a liberal sy.stem of grants-in aid 
iva-sset forth. The piinciplos of the Despatch 
were mainly thii'e-fol.l : (1) No addition to the 
number of Government Colleges was contemplat- 


ed (2) Secondary ediic.ition was to lie left to 
private enterprise (3) Attention was primarily to 
be directeil to tho education of tho mass. 

The principles were confirmed in the succeeding 
Despatches of 1859, 18C3 and 1871. But in 
spite of these reiterations, it was widely felt on 
all h-ands that tho principle.s of the Despatcli were 
not ailhci-eil to and that there was a notable^ 
departure from the principles. This ‘ unwarranta- 
ble rioUtion of tho principles ’ led to n wide- 
spread agitation in 1879 which lasted till 1882 
when the Government appointed a Commission 
to enipiiro into tho condition of eilncation in 
India. The subjects they dealt with were varied 
as Indigenous, Primary, Seconiiary and Collegiate 
eilncation, the education of claases requiring 
special treatment, the administration of the 
Dcfortment, and eilucsxtional le^slation. TVo are 
couceineil here only with the recommendations of 
the Commission as far as they affect private effort 
in eilncation. Among the many points they have 
noted down, we may briefly mention some of 
those which directly or indirectly contribute to 
tho success of privato enterprise in education : — 
(1) Co opfrtition •. — Institutions under privato 
management roust bo considered as an essential 
part in tho general scheme of education. Tlio way 
in which tho Department can manifest its co- 
operation with priinto scliools is .also indicated. 
If aided effort can be made adequate in a certain 
pi ice, tho Department should not try and estab- 
lish n school there. If an independent school 
liegins to Kngui-h, tho Department slioijld try its 
best not to tike over the managment to it-elf and 
thereiifterimprovethe school but to resuscitate the 
in«.tit«tlon by proper help to its original status. In 
di-<usving questions of educational policy, priv.ate 
managers should liave a voire. The Commission 
recommends 

*thst with a TieiT to Bccure the co-operation of the 
GeveromeDt and non-QoTernment inBtiluUona the 
DiiDagera of the Utter be coniulted on matters of general 
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eaucalionil inlerost, *ind that their students be aamilted 
on equal terms to coMpctiti iQ for cortificatOB, scbolsr- 
ships and other public distinctionii.' 

(2) Freedom : — Tho freedom of private 

tions should not be tampered ^\ith. The aw.anl- 
ing of gmnt should not be mide a moans of eocr- 
cing school-managers. 

‘ IT Ibe Department regards each stboftl as a U&lt, with 
the internal economy of which its only concern it to tee 
'ftthat it does well what it nndcrtalcea to do, and it it aims 
at making all tach units mutually helpful, (he problem 
will not be found too difficult to solve.' 

(3) Varietn. — hfe.ansmusibe takento favour the 
formation of new schools in places where there are 
already departmental schools aa well as in others. 

‘ Ibougb gyants be given to tbe few that ask them, yet 
if there be no attempt to increase the number of applica- 
tions, while great cere IB given to the improrenteot end 
development of departmental schools, it it inevitable 
that the feeliag should spring up of its being an act 
almost of disloyalty to npen new schools, espeelaily in 
places where education is under the direct mansgement 
of the department.' 

(4) Feet : — Toea in nil tho schools managed by 
the Department should ho kept ns high ns possi- 
ble. In nny case they must be higher than in 
private institutions. From this it does not 
follow that nil tbo private institutions sliould levy 
a uniform rate of fees. If an institution is well 
oc^iiipped on all points, it can charge higher fees, 
the maximum limit being tho fees cliiigeil by 
Dcpaitmentai institutions. 

(6) irif^dmienl of Government effort 
‘Fall encouragement to private effort demands that it be 
made clear by practical examples, when oceaaion eervea, 
that departmental scboola are not regarded u end in 
themselves, but as a means of awakening such a desire for 
education that in course of time it maybe tnaiotained 
wUb moderate aid, and become more and more •elf.' 
supportini^though there is little ground to expect that 
the very highest kind of education will ever attaia to 
complete self-support by means of fees alone.' 

(C) FUvntlon of the jrrofeition of ienehing e--' 
The Do«patch of 1854 contemphteil “that thtf 
piofe-wion of school-mnster may for the future 
afTonl iucliicements to the natives of India such 
fii are held out in other branches of tlie public 
service." It might be woinlercil at how tlie ele- 
vation of the profession aids priv.ste effort. Since 
private effort is but tbe result of public sentiment 


it is> bnt n itm-al tint whites ev raises educutcd 
men before the eyes of the community, might 
tend powerfully, though indirectly, to nrnlco 
indhiduftls totako moie efforts in their private 
enterprise. 

How far tho rocommend.ations of the Com- 
mission were carried into effect may be under- 
stood by the Ilesoliition of the Govemment of 
India on the quinquenni.al review of education 
(1892-93 to 189G-97) by J. S. Cotton, published 
in the Garette of India, 1899 : 

Ihr Gossnunent of India regret to observe that there 
■a a marked doparture in many respects from tho princi- 
ples laid down by the Indisn Education Commission and 
aceaptftd by tba GwMTmeut ®T Ivifiia. It is imraV.e 
to indicate the principal points in respect of which Local 
OoveriimenU seem to have lost sight in any degree of 
the more important of these principles ; and alio briefly 
ta indicate the g^'oersl impreisioni left on the mind by 
this review 

Side by side the abovo resolution, it is worth 
while to ro.ad carefully tho Resolution issued by 
tbe Goveinoi-Geneml in CounciHn 1904, Tho 
Oovemmeui sum up tlieir Resolution in tlie«e 
words — 

It has been shown bow indigenous methods of instruo- 
tion were tried and found wanting; how in IP.M the 
brood outlines of a comprehensive scheme of national 
education were for Uie first time determined ; boW the 
principles then accepted have been consistently folluxed 
ever since; how they were affirmed by the Edocatinn 
Commission nl 1882, and how they are now being further 
extended and developed. 

As regards private enterprise in education, tbe 
following remarks are found 'in (para 13 of) tbe 
Resolution : - 

llie lystem of graats-in-aid was intended to elicit sup- 
port from local reaourccs, and to foster a spirit of ini- 
tietive and combination for local ends. It is supplemented 
by tbe direct action ot Gowriment which, speakine 
generally, Rets tho standard, and undcrUies work to 
which private effort is not equal, or for which it is not 

Tortbeoming Tho progreeslvo devolution of pri- 

mary, secondary and collegiate eduoallon upon private 
enterprise, and the continuous withdrawal of Govern- 
inmt from competition therenith was recommended liy 
thoEdacation Cotnmisiion of IPP3 and the adtiee has 
been generally acted upon. But while accepting Ihj* 
policy, tho Government of India at the same lime rceog. 
nU« the extreme imporUoce of the principle that In 
each branch oT education Oovernment should mninUIn a 
limited number of institutidWR, tmth as models for prlvato 
enierprisa to follow and in order to uphold a high alan- 
dard of education. ^ 
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Thus a remarlcaWe N.R. has been luldwl in 
interi>reting tlie r.iniuus Dc,spTtcb of 1854. 

And now to give a brief account of the reforms 
tkit hare been made since tfie Eluoation Commis* 
fion of 1882. Wo have already rcmarkwl that 
the progress of tho ctiiioationaJ system in Ind/'i 
Im been poriodiftdly revicued. In 1902, a Di- 
rector-Generalship of education wa.s createil. Hut 
“howa-sa Director with nothing to direct, " as 
he held no portfolio. Ten yoars nfterwnids wc 
have seen the appointment of a Meniber of Conn- 
cil for Education. Lord Curron would not haAO 
a department “packed with peiUgogucs and 
crusted with otnci-tllsm." The new mcmWris 
not purely a inemlwr for education. Ho ih in 
charge not only of education, ‘but al.<o of those 
departments formerly <lo.<cribod ofUcially as Arch- 
foology, Siliintcipal and Local Boards, Sanitar)', 
Ecclesiastical, Census, Gazetteers, Records, Copy- 
right, Rooks and Publications, Imperial library. 
Museums and a few others.' 

In last year's Indian Budget Debate, Mr. Moit- 
tagu, the Under-Secretary of State for India 
took the rather unusual step of speaking at 
length on the subject of Indian education. 
Mr. Sfontagu observwl tliat “ universal and freo 
education in India must come, as it lias come in 
all other countries, but the time is not yet.” Jt 
has justly been complained that the Government 
has too exclusively devoted themselves to higher 
education and they sought* to build the stceplo 
before the Church hail been erected.’ The pro- 
gramme skctcho<l by Mr. hlontagu meets the 
ditTicuUy lialf-way. As regards higher oiliication. 
Government seems to bo ailhering ip tho main to 
the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1854 
and reiterated by the CommiMion of 1822, 
that priaate enterprise should bo encouregeil 
as much as possible, icilA Lonl Citrson'* 
lalfr corollary that (lortmment inulilnlions th«uld 
he mainlainetl anil exlemted M vicMs. “Wepro- 
po'-e,” said Mr. Montagu “in secondary educa- 
81 


tioa to extend our incxlel schools wheio rcquiml 
nnd jiot to repl.ico pn’vato or nided i>chooJs, but 
co-operato with them and set an example of 
stanilird.” Ilotv these mo'lel schools aro to be 
formcil without distuibing private schools is a 
problem which remains to be soh'Ccl. 

Opinion is divided on tho question of the estab- 
ILhuient of model high schools. Hut, as a pro- 
minent memiicr of the Servants of India Society ^ 
Ins remarked, the new policy is likely to prove 
a menace to the spread of Secondary Education 
and to tho growth of that “ spirit of relianco upon 
local exeitioii.s and combination for loc.al pur- 
poses” which ,nn earlier race of administrators 
deemed it a special duty to foster. 


THE LAND OF THE MAPLE 

BY , 

MR. A. S. COUTT8. . j 

HEN I mis a student at the University of 
Toronto, a sraall specLal study class was 
asked by the Professor of History to draw 
a map of India, and mark the locations of Madi-as, 
Calcutta and BomLay. The result %v.is ridiculous 
to the point of sadness, and not only did no two 
people’s idea of the location of these cities agree, 
but almost every section of Indian territory w.as 
accredited with each city. Doubtless, many rosi- 
dentsof India have no clearer idea of the Domin- 
ion of Canada than those University stuefonts liad 
of India geographically, and it is in the hope that 
many iriay be interested in a shortgoneral account 
of this other daughter of the British Empire that 
the following article is written. 

Canada is a giant in its cradle— a fact wliich 
cannot he disputed by anyone who has studied 
the past development and present economic possi- 
bilitiea of that country. Its smst potentialities 
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are beconuTig xapidlj an object of T.'<ald-¥rjde 
interest, and it requires no entbusia&t to discern 
its latent and ever-increasing strengtlu Each 
year brings it move and more before the eye of 
other countries, each year it forms a more integ- 
ral and vital part in the world’s progress. Canada 
is such a veritable infant in the family of tuitions 
that it is difficult for an outsider to malise tlust 
^her evolution is phenomenal, and tliat, in th© 
words of Rudyard Kipling, although she is most 
truly a daughter in her mother’s house, she is 
quit© as tnily, mistress in her own. 

A glanco at th© map shows at once tliat the 
Dominion of Canvla embraces the nortUern half 
of the continent of North America, and that its 
total area is estimated at nearly four million 
fiquai-o miles, a territory fiomewh.at larger than 
the United States of America, and not much 
smaller than all Europe. The ruling ph>T.ical 
fe, attires tipon which its existence as a country 
depends, and about wliich its historj- haa grown 
up, aro the proximity of the north-eastern part of 
the continent to Europe, and tiie existence of a 
great waterway, tho River 8t. lAwrence, running 
to the very centre of the continent and expanding 
there into the group of inland seas, generally 
spoken of as “The Ore.at Ijakes." The fitvt 
of tlieso made possible the landfall of Cabot in 
1497, and the second led Cartier in l.').'l.'i to the 
sites now occiipiol by the cities of Quebec nnd 
Tilontreal, and ojicned a rout© of esplomtion nnd 
commerco to subsequent explorers nnd trwlem of 
France bJiuUich they overran much of the central 
nnd western country of North America liefore the 
colonists of New Englind further to th© south 
achieved a way across the Appalachian highlands 
which there barre'l their progress. Admimblyis 
the natural co-ast line of C.anada proaade<l with 
barliouTs both on the Atlantic nnd the l*a€ifie 
ehores. Tlie GuU of Rt. lAwtence ftn.l tlve coasts 
of Nova Scotia and New Bnmswick snpply them 
fndlesaly, the southern harbours being oj-en bIJ 


the year ; and on the Pacific, the sea front of 
Hritiah Columbia contains innumerable well* 
sheltered havens among it-s many islands and 
fords. Prom cast to west, with her J.avish scat- 
tering of lakes and her plentiful quota of rivers, 
with lier blue-topped, green-clad hills, and her 
majestic Bnow-pe.ated mountains, with her .stately, 
dense forests and her waving fields of golden 
grmn, Ciin.ad.a, ns she is, with no thought of any- 
thing but her natural be-aut)', stands pre-eminent- 
ly fair and lovely in her youthful strength, a land 
of which her children may well bo proud, nnd to 
which the oppressed of many lands can See with 
joy and hope. 

In a country with such wide boundaries, there 
is naturally a very diversified climate. On the 
western coast, with the Ricific Ocean on one wde 
nnd the lofty mnges of tlie Rocky Mountains on 
th© other, it is moist nnd mild, while to the east 
of the mountains on the high level plateaus of 
the prairie province mo found extremes of 
teinpemturo, but a bright, dry, bracing and 
liealthy atmospheT©, Thtn, fiarth©!- t-avl, wjch 
extremes ate modified by the influence of the 
Great Lakes, and in the valleys of the .St, 
Lawrence nnd Ottawa Rivers a cold but bright 
exhilarating winter is folloncd by a long and 
delightful summer, whilo the Maritime Provinces, 
lying between the same parallels of latitude as 
France, and with shores u.ashod by the waters of 
th© Atlantic, enjoy .a climate that cannot be 
overrate^l. Kip'ing wj>ot® a vciy beautiful poem 
in ‘‘ Oar lA<ly of the Snows,” but Canada might 
with efpnal truth Iw tormcl our ‘ lindy of Him- 
sliinc find IJowera.” A sweeping sLatement 
concerning the climate of the Dominion cannot 
be made with accuracy, and such a statement 
could Apply to one section of the country only 
or refer to a certain seo-son of the year. 

Such ia the land. What of its The 

eariiest immigrants from Eurojie into the region 
now forming Canada were French, and these 
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pioneers not only occupievl portions of what is at 
present Quebec, but penetnited very eaily into 
the wildernesses of the west. Their descendAnt.s 
h.v\e formed the bulk of the population of the 
lower St. Lawrence, have contributed to the 
pioneer settlement of neuer Provinces in the 
west, and have migrated in large numbers to the 
United States. The nvpid incrcise of the French 
jvopulvtion in Lower C.inada, the consequent 
estreine .«ub-diri.sJon of the l.ind, and the scanty 
industrial employment in their native Province 
have been the principsv! causes of this migration. 
The remaining aboriginal North American Indlins 
number some tens of thousands, bvit they are 
steadily though gradually decmisini^. To a 
great extent they live on reserved land, as wards 
of the nation, and are under Government super* 
vision, receiving an annuity in money, and a 
certain amount of provisions. By means of 
industriA] acLools and other methods civilised 
habits are already supersediog their former mode 
of life, and as they progress towards a settle<i 
habit of living they are given the franchise and 
thus a status in society. The people of the Mari- 
time Provinces, and the Province.^ of Ontario 
and British Columbia, are mainly of British 
origin, with here and there settlements of 
Germans, Itusrians and other nationalities. In 
British Columbiv, especially, there is a large 
Oriental population, and year by yc.ar the cities 
everywhere become more cosmopolitan. In the 
largest cities a representative of almcet any raco 
may almost assuredly be found, and in the streets 
and Ob the tram cars the sound of any Language 
may cliance to strike the ear. 

The inrushing mass of new settlers fioods for the 
most part the great grain-growing districts of the 
North-West, and by them the estensive wheat-fields 
are being brought under coltiration, and the vast 
expanses of hitherto unkno\vn and unpopnlated 
territory opened up. The assimilation of these 
foreign elements from erery quarter of Europe 


lias taken place more slowly tlian in the United 
States, but the process is being hastened by the 
growth of a national consciousness, and thorough 
Canadians and true British subjects are being 
(levelopeil more and moio re.adily out of tbe«e 
diversified nationalities. Some figures may show 
the extent of tin's increase in population during 
tbe'List ten }e.irs, and give n more accurate idea 
of how Canad.v is being built up. The population 
of Canad.i nan whole during th.at time has in- 
creased by two million souls, or 34 per cent, while 
in British Columbia the increase luis been 120 per 
cent., in Alberta, 413 per cent., in Siskatchewan 
440 per cent, and in MnnitoKa 78 per cent. 
Cities in the North-West that a decide since 
boasted perhaps three or four thousand inhabit- 
ants have to-day a census roll of fifty or sixty 
thousand, and in the past two or three years myc 
ii\d towns and villages have sprung into being, 
Canada is emphatically a poor man’s country, and 
it is ibis very fact which is going to result for her 
in national richness and advancement, as it, in 
addition to the broad and practical tolerance 
exercised in religious and political matters, lures 
the many strangers to its shores and binds them 
there loyally and firmly. 

Pre-eminently an agricultural country, it is 
estimated that of Canad.a's total poput.ition over 
50 per cent is engaged directly in this pursuit, in 
addition to the large numbers engaged in indus- 
tries arising out of agriculture, — the manufac- 
turera of agricultural implements, millers of flour 
and oat-meal, eurers and packers of meat, makers 
of cheese and butter, and persons occupied in the 
transportation and commerce of grain, bay, live- 
stock, meats, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, fruits and 
various other products. The country is splendid- 
ly adapted to the production of food, and its 
geographical position, its railway systems and • 
eteam-boHt service for freight across the Atlantic 
and Pacific, are far curable to the extension of 
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nnd energy. Crossing the mountains, sublimely 
grand and magnificent in tbeir natural beauty, bo 
will find himself ill-prepared for the busy little 
foot-hill city of 60,000 souls, which is 0»lgary, 
and still less, after pas.sii)g niany a mnshroom 
vilUgo on the level and treeless praiiio, for the 
flat and uninteresting cities of the middle-west, 
Jlpginaand Winnipeg. Liit the sceno elKiiige-s 
when, after flourishing towns and minor cities iii 
plenty, to say nothing of cosy, homo-like xilLiges, 
with their winding treo-shided stieets, comfort- 
able houfes and protecting Chui-ch spires, be 
reaches Toronto, second in sise and commercial 
importance to Montreal only, and jet withal .as 
pleasing a residential city as one could wish to 
sec. With the waters of Lake Ontario stretch- 
ing out of sight beyond her busy harbour, with 
her noisy business centres and her fine public 
buildings, with her cl«.inly streets and beautiful 
boulerarils, Toronto is oiio of the most ideal 
cities on the whole continent of Amerien. 

But, whero the Ottawa, tho Rtde.iu and the 
Gatinc.au Ilixers meet, and the Ijviirentian Moun- 
tains bound the horizon with their shaggy crei-t.K, 
stands Ottaxva, the Capital of the Dominion, 
whose natural loc.xtion is unpiiTnlleled for beauty, 
and whose Houses of P.xrliainent in their pure 
Gothic architecture crown the^bluff and cast their 
spell over the entire city. In Ottawn, the 
Oox-ernor-Oeneral has his residence, amj that 
means that the city’s social life is a gay and 
varied one and unlike that of any other in C.in id.i. 
Fifty per cent, of the population of Ottawa is 
French, and the two Isugungpt, are used con- 
currently both officially and in exery day Itans- 
actions. Montreal is more generally bi-Iingtial 
still. It is the Iirgest city in the Dominion, and 
the most important commercially, being a great 
shipping centre. It stands on its isLxnd to-day, 
the St. lAwrence rushing past with Its mighty 
flow, as it did in the e.arly d.ays of the French tx- 
ploier, but from its lofty raountain a m.^gnifieeat 


view may now bo obtained of an extensive, niany- 
steepled city, where once appealed only a few log 
huts, and a crude fort. Montreal possevses the 
largest Church in ,C.inada, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Notie Dame, and in many other 
lestiocts she carries the palm from all other C.in.a- 
dian cities. " 

111 point of historical interest, however, not one 
can vie with Quebec — Jiolding still in hei‘ Jiand'j 
the keys of entiancc into this iMit of the new 
xvorld na she vises in martial dignity on her rocky 
heights. The “ Gibraltar of America " is fair to 
look upon, with her stone battlements and citadel, 
but oo Canadian is likely to forget in bis admint- 
tion how in 1759 Wolfe won her for the British, 
and thereby ended the French regime in C.inada. 
Quebec is divided into a Lower nod an Upper 
Town, the lower being the mote Interesting to the 
lover of the (juaint and bistoriail. Little Clinmp* 
lain Street xvinds along the water front with many 
of the 8.ime characteristics it possessed xvhen every 
leaning, small-windowed dwelling oveiiloxved with 
icd-co.xts and men-of-xvar’s men. You see the spot 
where Wolfennd liisllighLinders scaled tho heights, 
and where they met and fought with the gallant 
Montc.alm on that September morning oxer 150 

And, finally, the traveller roaches the Atlantic 
Coast and tho City of Halifax, somo 4,000 miles 
from his 6t.arting point on the Pacific, and here 
he sees a magnificent harbour, xvith a Uittleship, 
perriwnce, lying quiescent tfserein^and the fort, 
and quiet streets and homes, and much natural 
beauty, and much th.xt is old world and interest- 
ingly diflTeient from all that ho ha.-, seen. 

Such are the mo-'t picturesque or most import- 
ant of Cau.id.««. cities, those which, in their vari- 
ous ways, give her individuality and distinction, 
and which in some manner, send abroad her 
fame. 

I^st the reader should think Canadians 
an agricultural or a commercial people o“lyj 
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a word nmst bo snid .about the Uni^ej'rfties and 
their importance in the national Jifo. 'Iliey are 
many in number, and vary greatly in pwstige 
and tjuaUty, hut to them flocks a large proportion 
of the Canadian youth, and fiom them conies 
away a tyj>o of cultured men mid women, v»cH 
cc|uipiKKl for the bittlo of life. Pie eminent 
among many .arc McGill Uiiiveirity at Xfontre.il, 
and the Uniiei-sity of Toronto. IVith tlicir 
numerous dejviituienth for the t.t«dy aud explora- 
tion of nil lirniu-iu'i of Rcionce, wilii tlieii wid»- 
rpmid facilities forreRcaieh and their vvcli chosen 
profovoriates, they send out from their doors 
Ktudciits and scholirs in the highest senro of th>r<u 
words as well n-s a gmt level of simply well-edu- 
cated youth. 

This ii Canada. Ishe is, a.s yet, only in the 
making, but she giies promise of a fair and ri|>A 
maturity. To be appieciitcl, she must l>o seen , 
to bo loml) aho mii't he lived in She is hioad 
ill extent, and hotindless in ciithuFUsm, and the 
Union Jack wiucb proudly over a happy, liglit- 
hearteil and contontcif people. 


m (HDUSIRt&L RtViVa IN (HOIA 

UY 

MIL ASOKA, DUTY, 8.A, (/Jinwibilknr.) 


ti isNUMEldATlli'E are the way^ in which n 
H man may repay his ilcbt to Kieiely,lmt none 
1 confers on it gre-atcr blessing, or lays it 
under a deej'cr obligation to one-clf, than one 
who, speaking from a nvitcriai point of view, can 
mate two blades of gm«.« grow where onlyono 
grew before. In orvler, howci-er, to be able to 
rrmler such sersice-s It is nece-s«v«7 to wort hard, 
regularly and assiduously, and this ssaras to go 
somewhat agiinst the gmin of our nature ; and, 
mcTtOYcr, it had b«n the fashion amongst tt-» 


hitherto to look upon such labour ns degrading, 
or certainly not befitting one of a chadralog class. 
After moio fhnn 150 years of British iiile and 
SO year* of University education ono may now 
discern a now light d.iwning upon India. TUo 
accumnlatcd prejudices of ages, which euaeloped 
the l.md ns with a dense fog, and s it like a deadly 
nightm.arc on the hrc.a.sts of tho j>eopIe, d.imping 
their energies and stifling their .activities, nro 
slowly dis-appeaiiiig. Jii tho new light coming 
fi-oni tf>e ^Ve^t we nro bcgitmltig to toe things in 
their true coiouio*, to judge them in their trno 
l>en-jicctuo, niul to rate them nt their true 
value. 

To one who his closely followed thoevent-sof 
tho iMtt few years in Indii no tign is nioio jircg* 
nant with groiitcr possibilities for tho fiituro dcs'o* 
lopment of tho country’, or gives a turcr ituiicatioti 
of her uitim.iU) cmfti>c>p.it»on, than tho presout 
cndaivoui after industnal revival. J?o pioof is 
neede<) in Mi))j'ort of this proposition. Thoro ore 
Hiieral uiielTitig indications of the fact that tho 
matter now engages the attention of a larger 
numlwr of oui countrymen than it used to hither' 
tofoic. It iias l>ecn an important item in the 
Cougnsh* progromrae, and it {lu* Cguml of laic in 
the necchus und writings of most of our oountry- 
iiieit. It wa« an <-coiiumic jirobleui viiidi was 
bound to nri^o in course of time if thegieatw-o- 
tioniic que-lion was to l« solved, and the erilvU' 
tionol our country woikeil out by ourspives, Tlio 
leamc<l prort-<Hons and the Government OfliccB 
were, at Cn,t, eagerly taken up by our country- 
Bjen, bat in the very nature of those things they 
could afibrd scope to the ambitions of only a 
limite'l number. I'rt-Rh fields had to l*e sought 
for, and Uie eyes of the people wei« tunusf to tho 
fact that Intiis, with her fertile K;il and vast 
nataiwl rtnaurcCR, her tea, coal and jute, ha* be<‘n 
the happy hunting ground of foreign adventurers 
wLocaUiC here with a mtaiii amount of ojaUil, 
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and .'uJexI by tbetr trained business habits and 
sonnd bn^incsa instinct®, reapeii a rich har- 
rest of j'rofit. No s^onder people have at list 
begun to stir tliemselve\ in tin’s direction, witli ft 
Tiew to see whether they can do anytJiinjf to 
ren’=o the dying indnstries of tlio eoijr.lry, or 
carry on tliemselves tlio industries which aro 
now in foreign Innda. 

Such, in sliort, is the genesis of tho morment, 
and «o far, it la very eneonmging to all genuino 
lovers of tho country ; but it seems doubtful if 
the problem liaa been vicwe<l in all its bearings, 
oc the various diiTicuUies attending it liavc been 
serioasly considered and attemptoil to be met by 
our countrymen in the way thc«e gfioiiM bo met. 
Tho Goremment is certainly to Iw congrotuhted 
for showing itself keenly responsive to the increas- 
ing demands of our countrymen for industrial 
training by granting a tew sclmlarsbips to ouv 
students which arc tenable abroad. Wc our- 
selves have given a practical demonstration of 
our eager aolicitude for tho welfare of the 
country by aending a lirge number of our yoimg 
men to foreign countries, who on their return 
arc expectoil to promote tho induatiies of the 
country with their skill and knowledge. Hut 
our responsibilities seem to end there, though we 
are yet a long way off from tho goal. lie who 
wants to erect an eilifice cannot rest content if 
only tho foiinditions be built, for that will not 
satisfy his piirpo'O. Similarly ufth regard to 
tho subject nnilor discussion some tilings are still 
necessary besides giving industrial training lo.s 
few young men to be able to revive tho dying 
industries of our country, or successfully to 
launcii new ones. 

The two outstanding defects of otir prCMsnt 
■ position are, the want of ji le.ader, and of an effec- 
tive organi'-iUon. Is’o cause has ever been won, 
no great moiement lias ever ilourisbsil, without 
a leader. Even if we confine our attention to tlie 


history of Bengal under British rule we cannot 
fail to find how, under tho influence of English 
education and sometimes also with the help of 
English friends, we have refornnvl our religion 
and our society, enriched our laiiguago and our 
liteiatarc, and got certain political right® and 
privileges which wo so highly value. Everyone 
of theso movements owes its success to lenders, 
whoso names arc familiar to us, and but for whoso 
untiring energy and »lovotion, buccoss would ha\'0 
been impossible. To complete the cycle, ns it were, 
now comes the last of these movements which, if 
successfiii, would not only justify the education 
no Irtve Uvn receiving for over half a century 
but would lift MS into A higher sphere altogether. 
Progress, like other things, moves in tho line of 
lea.«t resistance. Tint explains why the present 
movement comes hast of all. Before such n thing 
was possible we had to overcome the Innate con- 
servatism of our nature, tho time-worn prejuiHees 
of ages, and tho false sense of dignity which feept 
IIS otTfium manual labour of any sort. 

Fortunately for us these obstacles which stood 
in tho way of our progress are now being remov- 
eil, and tho present aituation is ono which calls 
for a leader who can guide anti control it. A 
thousand end one ilifflculties confront a pioneer 
in an industry. It should be the constant duty ’ 
of the former to warn and instruct the latter 
a.s well as to advise and help liim. Capital 
ahouhl bo indiicefl to flow in tiiis new di. 
rection, and people Rhould persuatldl to 
pfttrunisn indigenous products. Besides, the 
present eyatem of education has to bo ro- 
forme*! and brought into lino with tho new 
etato of things, for that system was not devised 
to *l«v»*lop those faculties which are necessary 
for tlie development of industries. The spirit 
of mutual trust and confidence has to bo 
fohtereil and Iwbits of co-operation and of self- 
reliance, have to bo taught to the rising genera- 
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tion, so that they m.ay grow up as men of sound 
business habits. The industrial activities of .the 
people have -to be thoi-oughly raised by putting 
fiesb ?oal and •enthusiasm in their hoait*^ and 
securing^ their whole-hearted support to the 
movement. Tiieso are somo of the things ttmt 
should engage the attention of the leader, and 
ho can do a great deal to stimulate their growth, 
and thus to lielp the evolutionary law, if he were 
to surrender himself to the idc.a1. 

Great .as is the necessity of a leader to act as 
a pilot, and to help the inexperienced mariner to 
guide his craft, and to s.ave it from the shoals 
and perils of the deep, greater still is the neces- 
sity for a sound industrial organbation. Jn 
modern times with world-wide com|>etitmn >t is 
impossible to make any headway in any industry 
by one's single .nnd unaided clForts. National 
barriers have been broken down and commerce 
has beeomo cosmopolitan in its nature Tli© 
result is, a modest undertaking started hcic 
in the present daj*, in order to suececfl, will 
have to compete with firms of large capital 
cst-iblishcd reputation, and long standing and c.t- 
perienco, and naturally tho former is ploccsl at n 
great disadvantage in tho eomjx'tition. It is like 
that of a boy luaving a fair field and no favour 
in a free fight with a profeiwjonsl champion. 
Further, it is tho universal complaint amongst 
those of our countrymen who intend topur.«uoth« 
industrial lino that capital fights shy of invest- 
ments in businc'js'undertakings, that it demands 
a higher rato of profit than is justifiable under 
tho circumstances ; nnd where it is forthcoming it 
is advanced in sucli ini'enble doles ns virtually 
to stiangle the undertaking, «o tint competition 
with foreign firms becomes out of the <piestioii. 
Then again, capitil here exists only in the >liap(> 
of money, and crcslit is prectically unknown, and 
advances from e-xisting Kaiiks by an Indian firm 
are rather hanl to wnre. .Toint Stock CoiD|ia- 


iMCs, iu apite of recent legislation, have not be- 
come very populvr, and very often end in litiga- 
tion nnd dispute. 

The question of capital stands at. the very 
IhreshoM of any industrial development, and 
yet it is curiou.s to note what little attention tliis 
. question Ims received at the hands of tho public 
or tlicir recognised sjiokesnien. No cflbrt has been 
made, no organis.ation has been started, to finance 
the schemes of joung men who come hack after a 
course of training abrcml. They aro left cntiroly to 
their own iCM)urco.s, and it is common knowlwlgo 
what that means. This policy of letting things drift 
can never lead us to the go il wo ha\ s in view, it can 
only end by licing stranded on some solitaiy 
island or IWng wrecked on tlio sliore, llio nen! 

of an eir.vtiveorganis.atlon, tlicrofore, is impem- 

tivo for the promotion of indigenous industries, 
Tho %-nluo of such organisation, it must bo tulmit- 
ted, has been understood eompamtivcly recently 
in the \\ est, but now it lias lieeomo a widespread 
ftndn well-established institution. Tho Village 
lllacksmith of JiOngfellow who “ owes not any 
roan~ represents an extinct tyjio of Industrial 
worker, llis piano ha.s been taken by firms acting on 
Iwrrowcd capital with hirod lalxmr nnd working 
with expensive and the latcvst m.achineiy. What 

clwnco is there for individual exj^rtH to comjicto 
against such highly organised Industries? There- 
fore, for ns to launch into tho arena without the 
strength of a powerful organis.ation at our liack is 
toina-ite ridicule nnd court dis.a>-ter. 

Ancir«Mi,oor(r.niatioii tli.-rcfo™ i« 

for tlie r„l rarriin^ 

out of flip iniitj.tml Rjlirmo. We inve M long 
tho mnin firoMo,,,, on n-Jiicl. oiin 
rah.tlot. .lofon,!., n„,l |.n,„ frittoml nrrnj o„r 
onorgin on tohtivply Infli,,,. for, I.. ft 

n-momlorr,! Hat Wraith nnj foh.ir,! nipht, 
ln.t the „t j,„t hnafrino 

fotn momont of 11,. v«.t .rralUi of « reuntry lile 
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EngUml, or the ITnito.! State*, and think wlmt 
it U due to? If on© coudilern n^dn, how the 
Undlonls as a cK'S ImTo declineil in jmlitionl 
influence in Eng! ind, how the agricnltunl interest 
h.as ceastnl to shaiio the il©<lincs of tfic country, 
or how the inanuf.icturing centres have riM?n»n 
influence snd importAoce, one cannot fstt to h© 
stnick by the fact th «t poUticnl power k in- 
iieprtTnhly 1>0Qnd up with induitnA! develop- 
ment. lev-s striking or phenomenal U 

th© tf-e of OeiTn.sny or of the Unite*! Staten 
from n collection of I’Ctty st.vtes or of indgni- 
flcnnt colonies into a first mt© Power Japan 
ftl«o furnishes another instance of indu-tn- 
nl activity l)eing fu!lo»<hl hy materitl prosporitv 
and national regeneration. \Vliy shotiM ln*h* 
form an exception to the rule if only th© indii'-- 
tries be mailo to take n firm root in the soil? It 
behoves tn tliercfore to dootir level bc*t to fur- 
ther this end. No trouble or sacrifice could l>o 
too great; foron tha solotion of this problem de- 
pends that of allothois. Ifwc fail, all is lost ; 
win, A mneh brighter day is in store for »w than 
any of us can now imagine. It is a life and 
death stnigglo with us and in view of th© isMies 
at Hbako wo should not flinch from it. f^etit not 
bo recorvle<l by th© future historian of India that 
at the snpreme moment of her tri.al her sons wer® 
weighed and found wanting, that they could not 
find ft K'ader to guide their, or creato an organi- 
astfon to help them, or reform their haJ«tA, 
character and education to suit the end in view. 
If, unfortunately for India, such wero the c.»so 
the Kand of progro'.s vvill be setback for age*, if 
not stopi>cd for ever. 
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, THE iioK. MR, T. V. snsriAnini aiyar. 

- ^ ^ 

I fir*t l>ecamo a delegkte to tlio 
Xalirtii.al CotigiTks — that was ‘i.'i scars ago 

^ — It irns Ilnme’j. pcrsor.aJify that towerisl 

over all tho stalwarts of the movement. Tlio 
olhent weip no doubt gintits ; nil of them. They 
inadegieat aacrifiec*. They livisl down oviium 
andliatml; they were leaders* of society each in 
hi* jirovince. And yet tlio revereneo paid U> 
llume by these patriot* vergeil on idolitr}'. 
They will vIinCuss nnd debate very Ie.arncdly 
until Kumenppcniol on the scene; then there wns 
nothing Isiit the uillingoUdsanco of ndoring pupils 
to a loving schoolmaster. I uus not in the 
suhject* Committee in those d-iys; but I have 
watched the iliscavsion from a distance, Tlio 
influoncowhicbllumo exercised over these delibem- 
tions was cnomiou*. What is it that gave this 
man from a fnr-ofT land such a commanding posi- 
tion? It was not meio intellect, for they worn 
men among his followers who vvero abler and 
subtler ; it was not ofliclil po-sition, for ho luad 
cease*! to hold oflico — not we.alth ; it was tlic 
sincerity of tlio man, in's unquestioned love of 
India and of its people that gave him such sway 
over men of all sh.ide.s of opinion nnd of porstis- 
Mona. I well romemlior Ills hst visit to Jladms 
when wo dragged his raniig© from the station to 
Dunmoro IIousu v\liei-o ho was tho guest of 
Mr. KvnlleyNoiton. AVho can now dchcribe tho 
cnthuslism wliieh wo then felt for tho great old 
man? There was only ono other occa.sion when 
people showoil cfiinl ontlui-lasm. It was when 
IjOrvl Ripon came to Mndnus, Tharo was a great 
devl that was common between these two men. 
They !ove<l Imln, but that vras bocau«o they 

• tofli»iiont»ugsovtedby a perusal of Eip tVilliani 
Weaderliurn ■ roeenl tncmelr of A. O. llume. 
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loved Eogland more. To them the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation meant what it s.aid. It was sacrilege 
in their eyes to suggest that the Proclamation 
was not intended to be earned out. They advo- 
cated equal justice to all, because they were 
brought up in that atmosphere in England. They 
helped Indians to come up, because they believed 
that to be the true mission oi England in India. 
They both have left behind them memories whicli 
more solid achievements and statesmanship have 
not been able to secure. 

Hume sometimes reminded mo of a great 
RUhi of this land of whom we have rc.ad in the 
Ram'ayana. He had a gicat deal in common with 
Yisvaraitra. Both hated injustice and oppres- 
sion, both were indomitable in their phin of wojlc ; 
both were easily iraeible and as easily pacified. 
Their sooming intolemnco was a part of their plan 
of work. The awe that they inspired v.ns an 
item in their programme. They both rcncheilthe 
haven of peeco after a life of etrenuou* and 
unceasing work, 

If it is po-ssiblo to make a comparison, Huino 
has benefited England more than India. Tlio 
direction of the forces of roaw.akening into 
channels of usefulne** that fe<hl and nourish ns 
they sjied along was his work. But for his 
initiative, they might have spread out aimlessly 
and might have done great mischief. Constitu- 
tional agitation owc-s its origin to his ststesmanly 
instincts, India undoubtedly owes Ibuj a drW of 
gratitude which it can never well repvy. England 
also, I venture to think, is no less indebtcl to 
him: None but crazy youths hare ever conridered 
it possible to seriously disturb the a fmim<tration 
of this country. England is strong enough to 
cope with every attempt to weaken her hold upon 
India. But tlie general couteiitment, the feeling 
of amity and of good will, and the Idea which h.as 
now taken root that Englishmen and Indians are 
subjects of the aame sovereign anil are comrades 
jn the work of regeneration and uplifting that 


India stands In need of, owe their gene.sis to the 
genims and perse^•eranc0 of Allan Ochavian Hume. 

Ihuneis dead, but the ideals tluit he preached 
guide ournationalmovcment : hisself-sacrificennd 
courage keep the timid and the faltering from for- 
saking the national tause. The les.sons of his lifo 
are among our cherished possessions ; I liavo no 
fear that we shall ever prove false to his teachings. 
They are too deeply engraven on our hearts to be 
forgotten: Hen of liis stamp arc rare in tliK 
world. Silently and, one iulght almost say, 
etealthily, they do good. They seek for no other 
reward than tliat which comes from the puform- 
ance of good work. They uplift life and purify it 
and they leave behind enduring monuments of 
their devotion to a gooil c.\u«o : It was India's goes! 
fortune that such a one in tlio poiwon of Humo 
chose this country for his phllnntliropio mission. 

ALLAN OCTAVIAN HUKE, 

FaVitr of tht Indian Kational Congrttt, 

A Mtaom nv 

Sin WILLIAM WEDDERB0RN. BART- 

WITH rOKTnAIT, 

*The purpose ot ibii memoir,' it, to utelliewordt of 
Sir IVtMitin tVedderLuro, "to tot forth the work of 
teaching of a man etpcricDLcd io Indian affrirt who 
comhined political inaigbt with dauntlcat conrage and 
untiring induftrj." “ Oat tpeciallj It bat teemed to me 
• dotj to place before the poaih of India the example of 
Mr. Ilnme'a atrenuoua and Uiiicifiah life, and to bring 
into frcab remembrance Ifac atirring worda he ot'ertd of 
enooragement and reproof, both alike prompted li; bit 
lore of India, and bia anzioua care for her future. 
•* ExceUior!' war hia motto. Ilia ideal wai indeed a 
high one~tbe regeneration, apiritual, moral, aoeial and 
political, of the Indian people Rut be taught that tueh 
a coatD'aciatioa could not be attained wiihout the aolid 
work-a-dtjr qnaliUet of courage, aod iodartry, and 
aelf-denial.” 
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K presenting tho Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons Hr. Jlontagu observed tliat tho 
establishment of a State Bank wmiid relieve 
the India Oflico of an extremely large amount of 
financial work. • Lortl Crewe is also of opinion 
that tho State B.\nk which is under contemplation 
would act ns custodian for a large port of the 
Government balances, manage the paper c»»rrt!ncy 
and jiarticlpato in the sale of drafts on India. Tlie 
idc.1 of a Stite Uxnk with a large capital for 
India, emanated from Mr. Alfred de Uothschild 
and Sir Fvorard Hambro, and has the support, m 
principle, of Sir Henry Fo^vle^ (now Loial 
Wolverhampton). The extension of raiJ>v.ayji, 
irrigation and public works at the instance of 
Oovernmeut has done a great deal to increase the 
prosperity and commerce of India, but progressm 
the direction of working financial institutions baa 
been so limited, that neither the Government nor 
the people have an adequate idea of their owo 
financial capabilities. There is hardly any indus- 
trial concern in India which is not frequently 
hampered by want of working capita! nor does any 
busy season occur without tho Presidency towns 
being devoid of loaning capital. 

The incre.ase In the Ikinking institutions in 
India, nearly forty-six in numbcr.startetland con- 
trolled mostly by Indi.ins themselves, is undoubt- 
edly a remarkable cbamcteristic of the age. Coupl- 
ed with t!ii-<, the idea of a b'tate Bank to exploit 
the capital in the country and to control the 
Credit agencies would be the best centralised form 
of influencing credit. Credit in India is essen- 
tially plutocnitic, and that is why Indi.a, in tho 
matter of we.aHh, is such a slow-moving country. 
Hartley Wthei-s, in his book, entitled “Tho 
Meaning of Jfoney " says, good banking is pro- 


duced not by good law's, but bygoo<l bankera. 
The banker's influence over the destiny of many 
trades U indeed great. Upon the action of tho 
banker lies the economic welfare of tho commu- 
nity. The present ia the era of industrial and com- 
mercial dovelopment in India. Ranking is tho 
mainstay of industrial development and tho more 
the number of banks in a country the more will 
bo the country’s commercial and industrial pros- 
perity. The commerce of India is expanding by 
rapid strides ; she has boundless resources await- 
ing development. At such -a stage, theincmase 
in Ranking institutions should be consideied 
a boon to tho country, much more so when 
they aro backeil up with State support. There 
is however, a diversity of opinion with regal’d to 
the Central banking institution being subject to 
the State. Should banks bo controlled by the 
State is n question which varies so much in 
detail and in action that the answer depends on a 
conrideration of a variety of circumstances, ^Ve 
shall briefly consider the relations of some of the 
principal banks to their respective States. 

A State Bank is bound to promote national 
welfare and is privileged to have the control of 
State finance. We have the examples of the 
Beichsbank of Germany and the Bank of 
England, — tho former has maintained its function 
as an institution to consolidate the German 
Empire and the latter largely contributes to 
the pre-eminence of EngUnd in tho international 
finance. The Bank of England is the central 
Banking Institution in EngLind. It is not a 
State B,iRk, but it acts the part of the Govern- 
ment Bank, transacting the business of Goiern- 
ment in collecting the public income, such as 
Customs end Excises etc., and disbursing 
huge payments for tbe Army and Navy and Civil 
Service expenses. The Exchequer keeps a large 
balance at the Bank free of interest. Hence the 
relation of the Bank to the State. The Bank has 
two branrhes in London, and nine in the country. 
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By the B.ink Act of 1844 the B>nk of Euglind 
lias the monopoly of the Note issue, and its notes 
are legal tender to any amount, Tlie bu^ness of 
the issue department is entirely separate from 
that of the banking depaitinent. Under the 
provisions of the Act of 1845, the fiduciary issue 
avhich avas originally fixed at 1114,000,000 has 
been increased to X18, 450, 000, and beyond tlih, 
limit any issue of notes must be covered by Gold 
Coin or bullion. The Bank is also, by tl>e Act, 
compelled to buy all bar gold offoicd to it at lleh. 
9ci per ounco ; and to sell sudi gold to the Mint 
for minting Sovereigns at 77s?i. lU}di>e» ounce. 

The note issue in England ta becoming of less 
importance owing to the giowth of tho chcijuo 
Byitem, and tho cirouhtion of notes in England is 
far below that in Franco and Germany. Af.tc- 
tor which liindciB the exp xiision of note ciicuU* 
tioii in llngland is the liigli unmmvun denomi- 
nation of £5, whereas in rninco noto' are isaticil 
for M low ft 6no\ wi 4sA. Barrk of thiglAnd h-rs n 
bipltal of X 1 1,553,000, being aliuoal e<pi.'il to tho 
combined capltali of tho Bank of Tranco and liink 
of Germany, theio haring a capital of X7, 500,000 
e,ich. Tho current and depo'it accounts, on which 
no interest is nlloftcd average about X50,000,000 
as ng.iin-'t X25,000,000 eich for the iJmk of 
France and the Imperial Rrnk of Gcnnany. 

Tho B.in<i«o do France difiere in nmny wny» 
from the Bmk of Englnd. It i« more din-ctly 
contvoUed by the State, and has branche* all over 
tho country, iieirly four to five hundred with 
uuxiliiry othces. E»cb branch has a ceidain 
amount o! capit.il allotted to it. That the Hmk 
is conducted with a view to iHuiefilting the 
people in the country may l-o ap)wtviit from the 
fact that in one year alone the Bink di-.rmint»Nl 
at Paris over three and a Inlf-niilhoii bills rrhich 
wero below X I/- in v:ihio, aiid of the^* two 
millions wore less tluuXS| niilHons less than 
eight shillings. 


TTie Imperial Bank of Germany is aKo closely 
counccteil with the State, hiving about 500 
oflices, and does a hu ge business in bills. The 
State receives a considerable peiwntage of tho 
profits. Tho German system of note issue was 
modelled on the English system and is in many 
resjxwts identical. The minimum denomination 
of notes is £ 5/-. Tlie privilege of note issue of 
the existing b inks Is retained, but on an issue 
Lapsing, the Inijicrial Bank may increase their 
fiducLiry limit by tho whole of the amount. 

Ill Hussia, the nimpio do TEbit in ciciy sense 
of tho won! U a St.ite Bmk. It controls tho State 
finance, watches over and guards tho other banks, 
fonlcrsnnd deielops national industiy and since 
its introduction has ivfornu-d tho mitioiia] jiioiio* 
t-iry B>steu>. Tlicn tlicre is the Austro-Hiingi* 
riiin Ihmk wiiuh came into cxisteneo in 1878. 
ITto B.UM|ue Natioimle de Belgigiio founded by 
the Ait of 1850, The NcJcilandsche Bank estab* 
liobeil III IbH.The B ua'o do Espui.i, Tho Bmca 
d'ltiihi, The JUksbank of Kwederi (Koyal Bank), 
Noigea llmk founded in 1816, The Bank of Por- 
tugal, The National Buik of Ihdgiiii.i, llto Na* 
tioiDiI Bmk of Seriia, The National Bank of 
Koum.anii, The lui[>cii.>l Ottuiiiim Ikuik, Tlio 
Nation.ll ILink of Greece nic all Sktto Banks in 
tlicir real MrnM». 

Tlic system of Banking in the United Hbitcs is 
N>in«nh.it stiiking, llicjo being no ]ii( dominant 
central mslitutiou, TLuHUta lUnUs, wllbwugb Uiu 
oldiMt banks in the SUales, nio all small with 
capiUiU of WO, 000 or less, but the Nationnl 
Binksnre the most Im]>Qtl.iiit oiganised nnder 
Fcslenil Low. Tl.o National Bmkfi aje not 
wlloweii to ojs:n V^nmebe-, but they j)o‘>w'SK the 
piniTcgeof ivv„ing noUs. The l«v.ei.t «lerionii- 
iwtionof iiotCH ^•Kuc■l is d/- and tbf total tijni- 
I.«(ion amounts to f.Vjut 

Agocal Le.dthy bunking si sU m is rjuit*- cihcn- 
tial to a country so Hot it“ in'lustiial and com- 
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mercwl development nny liar's tlio itiAxiniom en- 
couragement. A close intimacy between n State 
and a Bank is bound to result advantageously to 
the public good and, therefore, the crcsvHon of a 
Stite or Central Itink inlndJ.-i uith brandies all 
over the country willbeonly following the footsteps 
of other nations in the world. A State Bank in 
Indi», it e-itaWisheJ, will be entmsted with the 
sale of Government bills (council bills), with Uio 
paper currency probably transferred to it and 
empowered with the management of the Treasury 
biltnces and the gold stind.trd and ciirreney 
reserves. Theproposxl is to form the State Bank 
by consolidating the three Presidency banka, to 
increase their capital and to extend the scope of 
‘ their operations. Tor the information of the 
readers, I give below the consolidxtcd position of 
the three Presidency banks for the week ending 
26tli July 

Lt&DlUTlCS. 

Capital . . . . . . Bs. 3,75,00,000 

ReserNe Fund .. „ 3, 67, 00, (M/0 

Public DepcKits at Head ofRce . . „ 3,20,64,303 

Do. Brunches . . „ 2,50,25,322 
Other Deposits .. .. ,,36,88,30,120 

Bank Post Bills Sundries . . „ 00,24,61 1 


ToURs.. 50,88,53,455 


Asscis. 

Government Securities .. Its. 6,02,76,535 

Other atitboriscd investment .. „ 70,65,315 

Lo-ans on Government and other 

authorised Securities .. „ 10,76,32,514 

Credits onOo^e^nroent and other 

authorisetl Securities . . ,, 7,77,22,505 

Bills discounted .. • • 7,32,30,017 

Sundries, C.»sb at Head cilices 

and Bi-anch ollices. . . . ,,16,32,40,766 

Bullions, Dead Stock drc. .. „ 07,76,803 


Total Ra.. 50,88,53,455 

■\Vhat strikes one most forcibly about this 
balance>slieet is the smallness of capital compared 
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to ths depo.«its the b.ink has uillj it. Public 
depositK both at Head oQlee and blanches and 
other Deposits amount to Rs. 42,77,28,844. A 
l.iige poition of this includes the Goiernment 
deposits, the b.il.ai ces of Joint Stock and other 
hanks. If thevd happens to be n sudden demand 
both by Govemmri t at d the Joint Stock banks 
tJio strain on ihe institution will be saere. Tie 
Presidency banks give no intciest on curient 
account, but allow interest on deposit icieipts. 
The banks' capital and reserves should certainly 
bo large enough in proportion to the deposits in 
the a^regate, .and, therefoie, iho capital of the 
pioposcd State Bmk should be increased to ensure 
the safety of the Goveinmeot deposits, liere 
have been periods when the Goveinsient 
deposits in the Presidency banks exceeded the 
whole of the C.<sh balance. Not only for this 
reason, but also to enable the State Bank to get 
access to tho London tnoneymaiketas is at piescnt 
proposed and piobobly to make advaiicea on such 
Sccuiitico as (he Assisted Railways and District 
Boards, the Capital should be large enougli. It is 
al»o suggested that the Bankwould receive deposits 
in London for employment in India just as the 
exchange banks do. For all these pujpcfes, the 
State Bank must be an institution of undoubted 
stability, and it should have a capital four or five 
times larger than the combined capitals of the 
tbree Presidency banks. Jlr. Alfied de Roths- 
child suggested a capital of TH, 000, 000 or about 
four times as largo ns the capital and reserves 
of the Presidency Banks. In some quarters it is 
suggested that n capital of .£10 millions will be 
finite sufficient. Mr. (now Sir) Everard Ilambio 
in his Annexe to Sir Heniy I'owler Cominitte©’» 
Report recommended "the establMiraent of some 
institution baaing ample facilities at its di«{OS{il 
.and fianiod on some lines siniil.ir to etlher 
“ those of the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France.” 
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««Tu„cti 0 „s of the proposed SUte thiE i, „ot tI,o cleavage in South African 

Bank avill be the management of tl.e note issue. Society. Recent events tev«l thednellem on the 

Until halt a century ago .the rrfvilege of UBuiug Ruud as s,.lit up into two sharply define,! divi- 

notes was allowed to the .Presidency Banks, but sions-tl.e mine-owne.a, or the plutocracy and the 

in 1861 the Government appropikted U.e miners, or the proletariat. The Jolianneshurg 
pnvilep to Itself on the general principle that so mine-owners is, I should imagine, just about the 

tar as it Issues notes it must have in its treasuries West down specimen of his class. He is usually 

a cash of a corresponding value. A State Bank either an American or a Jewish adventurer, with, 

with numerous branches could do much to out a conscience and frequently without an ■' h ” 

increase the note circulation 1 with it is cloudy to bis name. He is so greedy and unsctupuloiis 

connected the management of the gold stand.ard that ho is fast-driving the slaves— white and 


reserve; .-ind intimately allied to tie gold 
reserve is the E.ile of Council Drafts. By trans- 
ferring the note issue to the State Bank, the sale 
of Council Drafts will pass into the hands of this 
new institution. Now the exchange hanks, ha>o 
the monopoly of tendering for these bilU. 
These are some of the geneml functions 
of the proposed State B.ank j a detailed account 
of the various lines of development should be 
reserved fora future occasion. 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFHICA. 

BV AN ‘'ANGLO-INDIAN.- 


CJ 0 far as I am aUo to read them, the signs of 
jp tho times in South Africa arc motv hostilo 
kI to the Indlnns in that country than they 
pave over been before. Under normal conditions 
tho colonial mind is ns full of colour and race pre- 
judice ns tho sea is salt, but at tho present mo- 
ment therenrospccMl reasons uliy tho Anti-Indian 
laws in South Africa will be pressed for all, and 
more than all they aro worth. The fabric of white 
fiOciety in South Africa rests niton a very um-table 
Iw-sis. Not merely i-s it split ujs rncLally, but also 
'conomically .and i>olit5cilly. Tho Boon*, or a large 
siKrtion of them, are olmoiisly n.s bitter against the 
British as they ever were, and as they gre.al!y 
>ut-numl>er them it is quite impoF.aIbIe tOKty 
ft'hat may not happen in the ne.u- future. But 


black— who dig for him into revolt ; and when 
tliat Impirens wo shall witness an oiitbre.ak of sitp- 
prevkod vengeance which will easily throw tlm 
horrors of the French Revolution into the shade. 

It is into a ^ociety thus distmeted by historical 
raci.al and economic strife that tho Indian seeks 
an entry. Under normal conditions Iio would 
find it difllcult. Under present conditions I am 
afiiud he will find it pmcticnlly impossible. TI>o 
contending iviities do not wish to complicate their 
quarrel with such an Usue. ^’on© of them will 
take up the Indian cause, for tliat would imnie- 
diatcly expose wliichcvcr side did so to the mis. 
repreNentalions of tho other side, with an election 
coming on. OUliimte its tho coIonLal attitudo 
towanls Indian chimslms been and is likely to bo 
under the most favoumblo circumstance.^, there- 
fore, it is rnildneRS itaclf comi«red to wlintwill 
hapi>on should tlic Indians i>ereist in tiieir agita- 
tion. South Africa is seething with evil pissions, 

and will be gLid of a fresh excuse to sest tlicm 

upon the hcl]i]ess Indian. 

Fully i«ut^u.«ae.I ns I am, therefore, of the jus- 
ticc of the Indian cause in South Africa, it is my 
deliberate con\iction that that cause is further off 
from victory* at the present moment than it has 
ever been, ntxl I believe its f.-ulure will strike a 
blow at the etability of tlie Dtnpire fiorn wl.ich it 
may never recover. The British Eoipire really 
exmsists of India, and how can you i^s-sihly eijicct 
India to .ndhere to a i*olitical Mstem which 
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e™esl.er cMlton to such ta.iilU «.»! opp«»- 
siousl Therois ouly one chnnco ol proscrc.-g 
the Empire, but no Government thotmuyc™- 
ceivuUyhoH office in Greet Britein .innogtho 
next ten yeerei. strong enough to seme mmn .«■ 

It is to give the Dominions their mdepenaence, 
nmiennonnceto the vvorhl tlmt the Itril.sh Kn- 
pire consist, o! Greet Britein, Imhe «nd the 
Crown Colonies. The Empire wiii then be»m. « 
lect end not merely e neme, end the pnmd rfd 
„„ttoCir;cSe«.e«ns.S..e> wilt once moreepply- 
The Indem wiii then know tl.et there is no pert 
of the llritish domUiions to which he will not 
edmitted. It is true thnl he-wili still be excluded 
from the Colonies, but he will «t lo-sst be sparet 
the cent nhout the Empire which «t present nggno 
vntes his grietstnce. And it it would 1» nny tore 
soUtiont, him he might very ‘‘‘f 
..xtislsctionot seeing these bossted «»•* 

dominion, swallowed „p by larger cosmtc 

than themselves — Austmlw by npan. 

AW«t, m, likely «> "•! >>? “nr-X 
Canada by the United States. I shonidn t bo 
to see Ibis l«.rp.nl.s whether Ore.at 

BTinthrewsoa-hereoloniaiencu— or 

not, bntl. would happen with... a deead. ,t 1 
did Nor eould the dominions object. The) 
eannot both eat their eako and have it too. They 
eanTbolh remain in the Briti* Empire, and 
claim the right to exclude the 
section et it. eitir.n, from th.ir horfere. Of 
ceure. there would be a dreadful outcry frem the 
Dominions it Great Britain did give “'■o 

em,,., for nnder the present .j.tem th^ am 

guarenteed against invasion and conqnest by ae 

nsichl of the British fleet, to the upkeep of which 
they eonlribule next to nothing. -«o shonU 
mile, of oratory and flood, of over the 

n betrayal ” of the eolonies. Severtheles, any 

Oovernmentwhichhadth. eourego and gocl renre 

■ toendthetoreeot the nColonW Enip.rewnnM de- 
serve wellotGreatBril.,inand the Empire at large. 


But, a. I have said, no conceivable Government 
rfl have so much courage, or co.nmoo sense. 
Whether it is Liberal br Tory, or Labour mther, 
it will keep on pretending that the Empice in- 
dndea a sot of countries over which the so-called 
Imperial Government has no control whatever. 
It will. At the same time, expre„ its profound 
sympathy with the Indian subjects of the Crown 
who are doixirred under insulting statute, from 

entering the self-governing coloiiies, and oppres- 
sed and degraded it and nhon they manage to 
stnigglo past the harrier. Bat as to making 
any real eflioit to redress their grievances 
it will do. nothing of tlio kind. What null 
bo the result f The Indians are not fools. 
They have submitted to the British Empire 
because it promises them certain Ungiblo ad- 
vantages. But the present situation is ruinous 
to their self-respect. No ndiantnges which 
the Empire or the world offera can possibly 
oilseb so degrading a condition. The upshot of 
tho matter is, therefore, that unless the British 
Government is prepared to armngo that its 
Indian subjects shall retain their self-respect, 
it will loose India. 


IRDIIN UNIVERSin IDE2LS. 


I. 

BY THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS., 

^0 one will deny that our existing Uni- 
versities in India have done good work 
in the past, and they are doing good 
work at the present day. They represent proba- 
bly the best that could h.ave been done under the 
circumstance,. To criticise them because tliey 
are not ideal ivoiild be like criticising the seed 
because it is not a full-grown flower or the acorn 
because it I, not an oak. 

• r From mo mddress delivered to m Urge Hindu 
madienee ml the Y. M, C. A., Bmngilore.] 
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But a Unirer&ifcy- slioiild bo a home of le.im- 
and a centre of intellectual life and cnlture. Its 
main object is not to enable a number of young 
men to pxss a number of examinations, nor simply 
to impart to tliem a certain amount of information 
on a Urge number of subjects. Its Iiiglieat function 
is to produce a cultivated class of men and vomeu; 
to teacli the educated classes of a country to think 
on questions of all kinds, eobeily, sanely and 
scientifically ; to produce men who can take broad 
views of questions, who possess a high standainlof 
intellectual honesty and seo things steadily and see 
them whole •, to foster among its meraliers a love of 
le-ivning, a love of knowledge and a love of truth. 
^Yllen a young man goes to a Vnjveisily, ho 
should find himself in an atmosphoro of high 
thinking, in the inidst of a ^-igorous and cuUi- 
v*ated intellectual life. Tlio highest f«mction of 
the University as a place of education «.s to hung 
young men into cloae personal contict with sti- 
mulating personalties and set before them a high 
ideal of thought and study. A Unirersity should 
bo Romothing more than a pliico of education for 
the young. It ought to be an intcnectu.v) inflit- 
once in the country at large, 

A connncTJvB fctxctiox. 

One function of a Univei-sity, thcroforo, in 
:he intellectual lifo of a nation or a State H to 
“orrect the ino> itable n-arrowne's th.it comcK from 
die glowing sjicci.alivition of mcvlem life and 
rom tlic minute sub division of labour, Tli-at ia 
i nece'is.ary condition of iiidustilil progress. And 
f it H to fulfil this function adequately, the 
[Tnivorsity muit haae a common social life of 
t< own. And the influence of a University need 
lot bo limited to what aia> called the upjier cl.assea 
if society'. L.a,«t summer, when I yv.aa at Oxford 
luring tlio vacation, 1 found there a Urge number 
if intelligent artivins from difTerent i«rta of 
Jn^Und who had been during the year nttcUding 
?cturc'« proviilcJ by the University of Oxford in 
ifierent indu'^trial centrea throiighont England. 
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In the second pLico, if a University is to fulfil 
its tine function, both as a place of education for 
tjia young, and .also a.s an intelloctu.al influence 
upon tiie nation as a whole, it is es-enti.il that 
it should be in close touch with the actual lifo and 
Uiought of the people. It ought to be ea.sentia!ly 
a national institution, ^fleeting tlie life of the 
jieojde tlieinselves, guiding and btimuUting tho 
national genius. It ought not to bo a foieign 
institution boirowed from abro.%d, but should Imvo 
its foundations rootod deep in tho soil of tho 
nations life. If wo study tho histories of our 
ancient Universities in Eui-ojie, y\o see hoy*' finm 
ago to ago tho Universities that liavo heen really 
living in'>titutions Iiave kept in clo-e touch with 
the actual life and thought of tho people. This 
is my own ide.al of what a University ought to 
lie and whit it ought to do, both ns a place of 
education and as a centre of intellectual inlliienoo 
on the life and thought of a people. 

WII4T CUAVOES ARB .ifEEPrj), 

And noyv the question aiises ‘ What changcR 
lyroneodetl in our Indian Uiuvorsitiea to enable 
them more fully to realiso this ideal.' Tho Cret 
change needled, I think, is to fill tho Uidverritieft 
with 6|icci.\liRts, professors, and tutors, doyolod to 
the interest* of learning and the pursuit of knoyv- 
IMgo- The intellectual atmospheio of a Univer- 
sity must ilejiend on tho men at the hc.ul of it 
who teach and gorcrti. At present in our Indian 
Universities the very star* in their courses fight 
against learning. Tlioayholc system of the Gov- 
erwrocut Educational Ilepaitnient strongly inili- 
t-atea ftgjunat it. A young man comes out to the 
Elucational Department, lie is first sot to in- 
spect aillago schwd* ; then to tc-ach history or 
try hi* h\n 1 at pUilo-iophy. The most awlent lover 
of learning would be (juonche>l by a system 
Ukc this. 

The second change that 1 think 5*1 neo-le-l is 
that Universities should Vm> far more totiti-ali««l 
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md locilisrf. In Europe, » Univeroity ia tl» 
University oi a city or a town ; in India it is the 
University oi a province. The University of 
Oxford is composed of a large number of colleges 
bnt they are looitoj at Oxford itself. Tlio Uni- 
versity of Madras is composeil of a large nnmher 
of colleges, but they are spread over the whole of 
South Indi.i. The result ia that in an Indian 
University there is no common intellectual life. 

Then the medium of instruction tor the 
pass degree in the Universities should bo the 
vernacular of the people and not English. It 
wmi inevitable, perhaps, that University duca- 
tion in Indu should have been given in English 
to begin with ; but after all this is not the ideal ; 
it is only a regrettable necessity. For the vmst 
majority of the students reading for a pass 
degree, it is an intolerable burden to bo obligeil to 
study and think through the medium of a foreign 
language. It makes original thought almost im- 
possible and compels them to rely mainly on their 
memories. It 'requires a very thorough know, 
ledoe of English before a student can really think 
in English and feel in English. It ia qiiilo true 
that the best student. In Indian Universities do 
acquiro an oxtrnoniinarily good command of tho 
EnglLsh l.inguage, and I do not tbink that to 
* them the disadvantage of hai ing to think throngh 
the medium el a foreign tongue mit.eigh, the 
fact that English ia the only door through which 
they can enter into a whole new world of know- 
letlge anti cuUme. 

A rtm TOR raz TERXiCCLiK. 

But that is not tho oase with the Urge major- 
ity of the students, their contmaud of English m 
comparatively poor and they cannot either eprak 
it or write it with the facility needed to eimble 
them to think in it with iwtiect ease. I believe 
on the contrary, that the lileralure and of 

India would bo far hotter for them as a niteins of 
eultiiro than the literature and poetry ofEngland. 
W1 


ItwonMbomore intelligible, more stimulating, 
and infinitely more powciful in its ftppe.al to tlieir 
hearts anti feelings. Ideas and truths must come 
to people in their motlier tongue if they ore to 
touch their hearts. Our Universities will never 
be in close touch with the masses, they will never 
fulfil their tnio function of guiding and stimulat- 
ing the national genius nnd bringing great Ideas 
homo to the hearts, and feelings of the people, so 
long a.s English remains the medium of instruc- 
tion. A University which is rootetl in tho soil of 
A people’s life must study and te.ach those subjects 
which are of special interest and importance to 
the people. 

At the present day the religious life of India 
is brought into close contact avith the religious 
thought of the world nnd exposed, to all the dis- 
integrating influences of Western criticism and 
scepticism, and as an inevitable result, it is pass- 
ing through a grave nnd serious crisis To banish 
religion from the Indian Universities is to banish 
tho one subject on which the Indian peoples have 
for centuries thought most deeply and earnestly^ 
about which they feel most intensely, and rvith 
regard to which they are to-d.ry in tho most utter 
need of help and guiJ.ince. 

STUDY OF rOUTlCS. 

Indian students should also be helped and en- 
couraged to study the politics of their own country 
in a scientific spit it nnd a reasonable temper. 
There can lie little question that the subject would 
be stimulating intellectually, but I also believe 
that it would have a most aalutary influence on 
tbe political life of tho country by training public 
men in habits of reasonable criticism and leading 
them to deal with public questions in tbe spirit of 
the student and tbe historian rather th-an In that 
of the advocate and the party politician. 
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is thnt in these seats of levrning, the true ideal of 
ft tJniversity is zealously upheld, and tliey Invo 
producetl and do stiH produce men who luive that 
power of command which is bom of true culture 
and penetrating insight. 

HI. 

BY moPEason j. c. dose,* 

( 0/ IA« rrestdeJiey CtilUgf, Cuieutfu.) 


TOE OBZiTZn YAIVZ: TEiCUlSO OR RfSEABCnf 

do not think there is necessarily any antago* 
nism between teaching an<l research. The 
object of an University being the advance- 
ment of knowledge, thU must include the compli- 
mentary functions of the discovery of truth and 
diifhsion of knowledge. It may be said generally 
that teaching degenemtes unless it bo kept in 
touch with research ; since the constant repetition 
of second or third-hand knowledge leads to mere 
mimicry in pupils ; the living touch of reality is 
lost. Hence the importance of the encourage- 
ment of originality and research in an University, 
even from the point of view of the teacher. 

And the power of an University to encourage 
research will de{ien<l on the world-status which 
that University has created for itself. 'What is 
the worth of its degree and w!»t is the vulne of 
Vbe bonovirs couleTsed by st In Vha esUmaUnn of 
the world ? fTbia estimation and this world-status 
can by no manner of means be created artilirially. 

For the question will be asked what advance- 
ment in any bianch of knowledge has been made 
by you t What di'coveries and investigations hare 
been brought about nndcr your foetering caret 
Is your University always to be a preparatory 
school for the foreign Universities which have a 
high world-status ? ^V'illyoll never be able to make 

* From the Btngal Edue^ttcnal Jotimal, 


your work so distinguished that instead of there 
being a consLant export of your students to othei- 
Unirersitics there should be an interchange anci 
that you should receive an import of foreign stu* 
dents attracted by the special contribution which 
your University has made to the general stock of 
knowledge? This is not to bo reganled as nn 
unreatmblo dream. It has been nccomplished 
before. Tlie fame of Kalanda and Taxila did 
attract students from other lands who made long 
pilgrimages to the Indian shrines of Jearning. 

It is well known that those who have come in 
close contact with great scientific workers and 
worked under them, have carried away a great 
impulse, and have aftcrwaids become centres of 
great intellectual activity. Those who are in 
touch with scientific nctiiity in England know how 
much of this is due to the pupils of Kelvin and 
lUyleigh, of J. J. Thompson and Ramsay. It 
would bo invidious to mention specific names, but 
1 shall be disappointed indeed if the present acti- 
vities of scientific men in India do not bear fruit 
in the near future. 

eiCiUTlE9 FOR RSSEARCir, 

It would serve no good purpose to draw 
attention to the relative absence of facilities 
for research in India compared to those In 
foreign countries. I have found it not at all an 
unusual thing for Universities in America to 
spend a million dollars in the equipment of a 
laboratory. Envy at the good fortune o! others 
leads to no productive results. It has to be re- 
membered that there arc two factors for &u(xes£ful 
investigation— one, c.xtenial, denunding lavish 
expenditure of money— the other, internal, which 
requires intense mental appHration. Perhaps in 
tills power of concentration, Indians possess an 
asset of no mean value. In spite of dillicultUs 
work has been done here which haa found recog- 
nition In the great intellectiwl centres in the West. 
It is obvious that with better facilities much more 
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can be done ; it is a matter which should not 
present insuperable dilliculties to our TTniversities- 
riCILITIES IX CAICUTTA. 

Jly experience has been in connection with 
encoumgomont of researeh oHered by the Corem- 
tnent. Sir John tVooilburn, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Dengal, u'as much interested by tlio 
devotion shown by some of my pupils in the re- 
search worh carried on under me, in appreciation 
of which he instituted a cese-arch scholarehip of 
Its. 100 a month. The object of this excellent 
institution is frequently adtiatod by reil-tapo ; for 
example, the maximum duration of the tenure of 
a ficUolarship, is three years. It generally happens 
that only in the third year of his tenure a scholar’s 
training is sufficiently advanced to enable him to 
be^n original work on his ou n account, and at 
this critical period his scholarship w withdiwwn. 
It is highly desirable that these scholarships 
should be continued in specific cases where excep- 
tional promise has been shown. It is moreover 
de.sirable that their special training should find 
Bcopo, and their services utilised in the Dep.art* 
ment of Education for the cause of education 
itself. * 

TOE KEESKESS or CTUDEST6. 

In my experience, there is a genuine desire 
among a fair number of students tonindertake 
research work. But as regards success in such 
work, I think it is often forgotten that teseaTch 
is different from class-te-iching. There nro at 
le.ast ten thousand workers all over the world-, 
engaged in original investigation, and wo hear of 
comparatively few successful results. You cannot 
command results by merely opening classes. 
There must bo favourable combination of dreum- 
rtanco% for succes-a in research. You md-it first 
have as the teacher one who after long seeking 
has found; who has seized boldly as it were the 
thorns tliat besot his own path in the hope of 


making it a little c.asier for tliose who should 
come after; who enhances tho value of life and 
xvork by drawing others into the great vortex of 
the struggle for tiuth. T'liis is the man who 
alone c.in kindle enthuskism in hU disciples. A 
candle can only be lighted frera .another burning 
candle. As regards the qualifications of the true 
student, he is one who comes seeking at nil cost* 
to knmv. It is knowledge itself and not the 
ftccossories of knowledge — fame, comfort, power — 
tliat should be all in all to him. Tho seeker after 
knowledge must fix his eye on the distant goal of 
tnilli it^lf. Under these conditions we may 
expect good results in rcscaiches of enduring 
ioiportance. It must, however, be remembered 
that men out of a number of eninest students 
there c.in only bo a few who can succeed in strik- 
ing out a new p.ith. 

TJIB riTURE OV KESEAnCH I.*f IVDIA, 

I think there is a great future for such work. 
First, on account of favourable conditions in the 
tropica, wo ha\e a wealth of biological ‘material 
unareil-tble to the Northern laboratories. The 
Indian mind is again characteristically synthetic ; 
it refuses to' ncognlse aTtifiei.il divisions. The 
greatest work for tho future lies undoubtedly in 
tho border lands which nt pio'^ent divide one 
department of science from another, and in such 
work alone i\o we look for ecicntiSc generalisation 
of supreme imjjortancc. Work of this desciiption 
would retjuire unremitting toil, gre.it jxitienco and 
indomitable peiwistence. In these qu.iHGcatioii3 
some of our students will not be found wanting. 
Ai present they find little scope for the sitisfac- 
' tion of tho nobler aspirations — not the mere 
gralificalion of pei«onnl ambition — buttbe service 
which tliey r.in render by In inglng their contribu- 
.tioivto tho stoio of the wot Id’s knowledge. 
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A Lose DELAYED REFORM 

BY “CniMlNAIi JUSTICE" 


ci 510KG the reforms for \\liicli tho Indun 
^ National Congn*>.s lias l>eon agilaling for 
1'" more than a qiurtorof ii century, Ihcie is 
none aljout which jiublic opinion has been so pro- 
nounced or so unanimous, ns the separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions. Tlic question 
is an old one, older than i>olit{c<al agitation in this 
country, and .everything that could ho said on 
both sides has been said times over. The sUiga 
of dLscu-ssion was pr.s.«ed long ago, and tho country 
has beer* patiently expecting the ndministmtion 
to move in the matter of intrududng this much 
needed reforni. As far biclc as 1308, Sir Harvey 
Adamson— the Heme Mcorber of Iho, Vivcroy’a 
Council— admitted that tho exiting sj'stcm ans 
indefeasible, and promissed llut the reform would 
bo introduceil though “cautiou^1y and tentatively.’’ 
HU condemnation of tho existing system wjis aa 
Btfong' and emphatic, as the wor^t non-olKml 
critic’s cjuld be, He said i— 

“ Tlie inevitable result of the present aystem is 
that Criminal trials affecting tlie general laMco of 
the DUtrict are not always conducted in that 
atmosphere of cool impartiality which should 
pervade a Court of Justice. Nor does tbU com- 
pletely define the evil,- which lies not so much in 
what is done, ns in what may bo bU.specteil to be 
done." 

In plain wortis, Sir Harvey ndmittcil tliat 
people have no confidence tint under the exirtitig 
system they can get justice in the Conrta of 
Slagistratcs. AVith reference to the stock argu- 
ment that the separation of Executive from 
Judicial functions wovdd w^kcri the prestige of 
the head of tlio district administration — tho 
Collector and IhstHct Jlngistiate — Sii Harvey 
alter describing oxUting coudiUoiis said that “ tho 
combination of functions in such a condition of 


society is a direct weakening of tho pi-estigc o* 
the executive.” lly implic-ation, theiefore, he s.nid 
that tho sepanition of tho two functions would 
eiilunce rather than lower tho pi-estigo of tho 
ndminlttmtion. Sir Harvey is not a lawyer. He 
long an ndministmtor, ninl n Jlfemhorof that 
Ecivico which thinks its d.iys would bo numbered 
H tho sepaiation ahoulJ take place. Itiscle.ar 
tlmt Sir Harvey — and for that matter the Gov- 
ernment of Indi.v —found facts too much ngiinst 
the continuance of tho c.xiating system or ho 
would not have mado such an emphatic pro- 
nouncement. 

And now five yean* after Sir Harvey’s 8{>ecch, 
a body calling itself the Euroixsan Dofeneo Asso- 
ebtion, and consisting of nobcnly knows who, has 
eppe-ired on tho scene, and has coolly requested 
the Government of Indii to promise that tho 
bcpvrution of tho two functions shall never take 
place. It iv impov-sihlo to believe that thove who 
drafted the Communication to tho Government of 
India on belialf of tho As-soclvtion wore actuated 
by any reg.srd for the interests of tho people of 
the country or the good name of the ndministm- 
tion. There is perhaps moi-o behind this communi- 
cation fTOni the European Hefenco Association 
than appears nnd it would 1« no matter for surprise 
if it eh'ould turn out that this new move has been 
engineered by European Ofliclals who naturally 
dislike the idea of being deprived of the practi- 
Cillly Uncontrolled power they have long enjoyed 
under tho present system. To judge from the 
agitation against tho appointment of }fr. Homell 
as Director of Public Instruction in Bongnl, this 
clns-H can make itself very unpleasant to tho 
Government of India if it chooses and though 
there can be no doubt that the Government of 
lodia'nonldnotgo back on Sir Harvey Adamson's 
promise, there U reason to fear that the intrcxlnc- 
Gon of tho reform may be indefinitely delayed on 
aconint of the opposition of the European ele- 
ment in India— both official and non-official— unless 
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public opinion sliould rally ronnd Govem- 
tnent in ft very emphatic manner, and instet on 
their carrying out their promise at an early date. 
It is gratif^ung that Madras and Bombay have 
already done their duty in this matter. The 
other provinces will doubtless do theirs in due 
course. 

In these circumstances the publication of 
Mr. Milter’s volume on “ The question of Judi- 
cial and Executive separation and the better 
training of Judicial officers ”• is quite opportune. 

In the first part of the volume Mr. Milter has 
worlced out a scheme for the separation of the two 
functions in Beng.il for the better training of judi- 
cial officers. The second part 's a collection of 
recent Ciiminal cases, illustrating the evils of the 
present system. The scheme outlined in 1893 by 
the late Mr. II. 0. Dutt for the separation of the 
two functions, the pamphlet published in I69C by 
the late Mr. Mano Mobun Ghose, to whom more 
than to any other the country is indebted for his 
fearless and penistent exposure of tbeevilsof the 
present system, and the memorial submitted to 
the Secretary of State for India in 1899 by n 
number of eminent and distinguished men like 
liOrd llobhouse, Sir AVilliam "Wedderburn and Sir 
Jliclmrd Garth, have been incorporated in the 
volume and the volume closes with a reprint of 
Sir Harvey Adamsoii'a speech alre-vdy referred to. 
Altogether the volume is a very useful handbook 
to those who are iuterested in the question, Tlie 
time is come when instead of vague declarations 
against the piesent system it is necess.iiy to 
press on the attention of Government, construc- 
tive propo3.vls for c-aiijing out the separation of 
the two functions. Mr. Mitter has done well to 
work out ft scheme for Bengal winch oaght to 
be ft useful basis for discussion in that prtnince. 
Sir Plierozeshah Mehta has worked out a acheme 


* “ TliS'Question of JudfeuI and Executive «ep«ntioa 

and the better tr»ining of Judioiel ofBcer*," by Provesb 
CbundcrMittep, «. a,B. L, High Court V^il. M. U 

Milter, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Calcutta. Rv. 2-S. 


for Bombay, and it would be a good thing if in other 
provinces also, similar schemes are framed and 
submitted to Government. It has been n standing 
reproach against political agitation in tins coun- 
try that it is nil destructive criticism. The re- 
proach i« not altogether without foundation .but 
in regard to this question of the sejwration of 
Executive from Judicial functions it is not diffi- 
cult to esaipe it. A small committee of n body 
like the Madras Kfahajana Sabha and the Madras 
Provincial Congress Committee sliould be able to 
work out a practical scheme for the Madras 
Presidency especially after Mr. Mitter has indi- 
cated the lines on which it may be done. 

Notwitlistanding that the question is an old 
one, and has been discussed over and over again 
it would in the present writer’s opinion not be ont 
of place to point out in this connection what in 
the existing system is the most objectionable 
feature as even now, there seems to be much mis- 
conception about the matter. At the public meet- 
ing recently held in Madras under the presidency 
of Mr. V. P. Madbava Bao, one of the speakera 
said tliftt in Madras the separation had already 
been |»artly cirried out by the appointment of 
ctntioiuiry J^ub-Magistrates, by relieving Talisil- 
dars of mngisteiial work, and tb.'it all that remain- 
ed to be done was to reliere the higher Magistracy 
ofallinagistcria] work. As a matter of fact it is not 
true that any separation of function.? lias been 
eflecte*!, for every Sub-magistrate is also an cxo. 
cutive officer though he does not ordinarily do exe- 
cutive work and eiory Tahsildar is also a Magis- 
trata though ho does not ordinarily do Slagistcri- 
n! work. Other speakers made much of the in- 
conrenience to which parties, witnesses, and lai/'ycra 
ate subject in consequence of Magistrates being 
touring olfirere. Tliese inconveniences are no doubt 
real but they are often exaggerated. It ia conceira- 
Ue that even under a system according to which 
there would bo one set of olEcein to do executive 
work, and another to do magisterial work, it'may 
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be necessary to appoint mngistmtea who will h.v*e 
to tour about thcit charges. The gro-at «lefect 
in the present system is not tlut s. Magistrate has 
also executive work to do, or that ho h is to be on 
tour, but tbit he forms pirt of the executive 
machinery of a district of which the District 
CollectorU the hevl, anl tlut hi is not in apod- 
tion to discharge his duties impsrtially and with- 
out fear of consequences. The District Collector 
and Magistnste is the executive head of sevend 
branches of the administration, s>ich aa the Police, 
Forests, Excise Ac. All these bmnehes institute 
pixisecutiona before Magistrates, and the Kstrict 
Collector has very often consciously or uneonMn- 
oxisly a bias in favour of convictions in such prose- 
futioos. The Magistrates who are all subordiaate 
to him cannot aflbrd to ignore this bias. Leaving 
out of consideration European officers of tbe 
Indian Civil Service one nxay say without fear of 
contradiction that none of these Magistrates is in 
0 position to discharge hU judicial duties inde- 
pendently and without considering what the Dis 
triet Collector would think of their divisions. The 
lower Magistrates— Sub-nwgistmtes and Ihlufc 
Magistrates— are officers who are completely in th© 
District Collectoi-’s hands, lie can appoint them, 
promote them, re^luce them or dismiss them 
at his pleasure. AppexU against his orders rarely 
succeed and even when they <lo, it is not 
always on tljeir merits. Tims the District 
Collector is all-powerful as regards this class 
of officers. The supciior officers — Divisiomil 
Magistrates — are in a slightly better poa- 
tion as they are appointed by Goremmenl and 
can be puni-hed only hy Government but even 
they ciinnot ofiord to incur the displeasure of the 
District Collector. If they ignore his bias or do 
not come up to the standanl by which he tests 
their work, he can report confidentially against 
them to Government and get them transferred to 
distant or unhosdthy stations, have their promotion 
stepped and even hare them wvlncoth He is 


nll-in-all with Government. What can one expect 
from such conditions except tliat Jlaglstrotos will 
naturally see eye-to-eye with the Di'-trict Collec- 
tor anil end&avour to humour him. If it is known 
— and tho District Collector can e.asUy make it 
known — that ha would like heavy punishments, 
magistrate.^ vio with each other in axwirding ab- 
surdly heavy sentences irrespective of the merits 
of each case. If it is known that he does not 
like tlut prosecutions instituted by the Polico 
should fail, comictions in all such oases would 
become the onler of the day in the district. Klany 
years ago in one of tho districts of the Madras 
PresiMency tliere was a Collector, who within a 
short time after joining the district gave Iilngis- 
trites to understand that he was of opinion that 
most of the complaints preferreil by private indl* 
viduals before them were false and frivolous and 
deserved to bo dismissed without a formal trial. 
Tbe result a as that os long as he was the head 
of the district tho pereenLige of complaints dis- 
missed was very high. lie wi\s after a time suc- 
ceeded by an officer who totally disiipproved of 
such dismiss.i)s and told magistrates th.vt every 
coiuplainant should be given an opportunity to 
prove his case. The result was that tho dUmissnl 
ofacompliint became a mre event. This officer 
left the district after a short reign and wsis suc- 
ceeded by bis predecessor. Dismiss-al without 
trial became again the order of the day. So po- 
tent was the caprice of the head of the district. 
In theory magistrates are at liberty to dispose of 
compluuts as they plea.«e but they dare not use 
their discretion for fe.ar of incurring the displea- 
sure of their official superior. 

Tlie great drawback of the existing sjstem is 
this, that magistrates cannot discharge their 
duties without fear, that they form part of the 
executive machinery, and that under the guise of 
exeirising judicul functions they enable the pro- 
Mvutor tobe the judge in a large number of cases. 
It is a misuse of hcgtvfge to s.ay m.agLstrates 
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Are judicial officers. As matters stand judicial 
considerations do not and cannot influence them. 
The consideration most frequently present to their 
minds is on the other hand this: What will the 
Collector think if T acquit or discharge this 
man ? On6 cannot expect "justice or nn^i,lilng 
like justice under the present system, in cases 
in which a department of the administration sub- 
ject to the Collector is the prosecutor, and the 
Collector determines the attitude of tho Judge. 
That such a system lias been tolerated so long 
only proves how patient and law-abiding 
people are. Tho country lias suffered sufficiently 
under it, and cwch year during which it continues 
to exist only swells the list of Judicial scandals 
simlLar to thoso referred to in Mr Mitfor’e volume. 
The system must be swept clean away and for 
this it U necessary that tho Oovernment of India 
should bo reminded of Sir Harvey Adainsoi/s 
speech and required to carry out his pronti«e at an 
' early date. ' * 


JOURNaUSTIC'SECTlDM 

■ DY « AJOURNaUSV.” 

NEWBPArEIlS PAST AXD .rRESE'TT. 

At the Annual Conference of the In'ititiifo of 
JournalistR recently held at York Mr. Jtobert 
Donald, tho rre<.ideut,,in an extiemcly interesting 
address revicwcl the rhangaa which have taken 
pheo in the ncw>.j«per world .during tlieJ-tsf 
twenty years and indulged in a prophecy^ of 
what tho newsjwpors of the future are likely to l>e. 
He began aritli a rvferenco to that dislingiiishe*! 

journalist Dr. Charles Iluxxel whose jlrc^ostica- 

tiona have l>een thoroushiy'reallsfsl. Of the many 
changes tho one most notable fe.atnre wbJrb i« 
threatening to increase is what Mr. Dmald calls 
the nationalidng of the Tres*.. It lie* at the root 
of the modem revolulion in the jwe**. The pttM 
. to., lav has become entirely coromerrialiMsI, The 
proprietorial sy'tem ha.* alma.t dkapjwcd and 


instead of individual ownership we have corpora- 
tions, public and private. Now’ under corporate 
ownership the main concern of slmreholders who 
are inrestois and not journn]ist.s, is tlieirdividenda 
and dividends must be earned even if principle 
lias to suffei in the process. < 

Still from the point of a’iew of tho reading public 
the 'newer journalism is preferable to the old. 
Tliero has been on the whole a general improve- 
ment in tho daily press. Newspajiers of all cl.a.sse8 
are better wiitton, more rc.adj»blp, more entertain- 
ing and more attractive tlwn ever they wero. 
Eicn tho 7 V«im has been touche<l with tho spirit 
of modern enterprise at every point and never 
reached a higher level of journ-ilistic excellence. 

As for the futme o'f the'prcw Jfr. 'Donald is 
highly hopeful. The comldnatlons will certainly 
inciease but the cimilation will almost lie fiihub 
oil*. Tlie weak ones should }>ciiMh. Airships ami 
aeroplanes will bo used for the most distant 
centre* ; electric tfnins and motorplancfl rtinnitig 
in special tntcks avill also bo used. riqierB wilt Is) ■ 
di*lribute«l by clwtrie nr pneumatic tu1»'* and tho 
reporters will carry jiortable telephone*. 

. THE ExmEs*. 

Tho i* a weekly journal whii-li i* a 

promidog addition to llio , sum of Indian Journa- 
lism. Mr. S. A. Itnjs, the well-known Indian joUr- 
nalM, who was lately on the staff of tho Iloinhny 
Chrnm^t is the Dlitor, and the fiajier is ]iuhli>.h- 
r«l at Bankipur. The, object «if tho I>ai>er, as skat- 
ocl in tho forewortl, is to be a fimi nml consistent 
exponent of loyalty to IJritt*h rule. Tlio paj^r 
will al-o do its liext to promote hajmopy and gord* 
will among the diffiTent sections of the c-jmmunify. 

It also hope* ** to atlviince the goevl (Vium* to con- 
solidstothc forces making for wider J•oliticHl en- ' 
fninchisement which it I* the dpcLircl aim and 
purpose of Brilkh itde to seciire f<>r it* loyal sub- 
ject.'.*'— -V'e welrome the r,r^r**t and wish it an , 
honorable, WM-ful and pro®penm* enrwr. Mr. 8, 
A. Raja i*, jndce»l, an a^‘et to Indian Jo’irnatiiTn* 
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DiOlBHirS BIRTHDir MESSUGE 


M offer my most he.artfelt thanks to nil friends 
n in India, England, Africa etc., who have 

• , sent mo their kind congratEilations and good 
wbhes on my 89th birthday, on the 4th instant. 

It is indeed excoedingly'good'und kind of His 
Excellency Lord "Willingdon the Governor to send 
me a telegram of his eongmtnl.ations and good 
wishes on this occnsion. 

Looking back to the ye.ir that lias |»tssed I 
cannot but recollect with horror and pain, the 
criminal allcinpt on the ‘Viceroy's Ufa at Heihi in 
December last. Though the escape of the assassin 
is calculated to create grave misgivings, the joy 
and tliankfulness of our Princes and people at the 
providential escape of , Their Escellertctes the 
Viceroy and Lady llardinge, can leave no doubt 
as to India's loyalty to British rule and grati 
tude to her benefactions. 

Once again, the situation of our countrymen in 
the Colonies and particularly in South Africa, 
stirs us with deep emotion. They havo suffered 
long and suffeml much and have so borne their 
misfortune ,RS to entitle them to the better regard 
and protection of Uis Majesty’s Government. I 
have viewed with deep concern, the indifference 
of the Imperial Government in regard to the 
recent Act in South Africa. But I still hope for 
justice and action. 

The appointment of the Boyal Commission on 
the &rvice3 in India has given one great hope. 
I pray, that its work may result in securing to 
' our country the justice that has been long delay- 
. ed. It ‘has been my life-long conviction, tliat 
. simultaneous examinations will furnish the only 
remedy for a great and just grievance, bytho 

• fulfilment of pledges and promises whkh cover a 
period of over eighty' ye.irs. I feel sure, it will 

y deepen the confidence of the people of India in 
British justico. 


I have observed with sincere aati-sfact/on, the 
pirt played in m.any fruitful activities by tbe 
rising youth of our country. The work of tho 
Mombers of tho Servants of India Society in this 
and'Other presidencies and provinces and tho 
work of the Volunteers during the recent flootls, 
in Bengal, which lias been appreciated ns of 
inestimable value, by tbo Government of Bengal 
hiis greatly rejoiced me and made mo more hope- 
ful for tho future of our country. P.xlitana, 
Bengal and Southern India havo my deep sym- 
pathy in their present sufferings from the cala- 
mity of the floods. And, Lastly, I highly appreciate 
ihfe •mwwa^Aerit. gaits by Dr. Pmsb Babatl Gho:>o 
and Sir Taraknath Palit. > ' 

(8d.) DADABDAI NAOROJI. 


duvrent Events 

BY RAJDUARI. 


BlLKiV ArP.MRS. ■ , 

C\FFAIRS in thedifl'erent Balkan Shatos seem' 
Ju yet to be gruesome, distressing and un- 
' satisfactory. They are ‘gruesome becniLse 
of the fact that the spectre of tlje recent war 
seems yet to hover over each and alj. ' The conflict . 
of interesta is still dominant. .Though -there are 
elements which indicate n slow subsidence of that 
o^nflict, there are not wanting other elements to 
portend another outbreak, later, if not immediate- 
ly. • So far the situation in the ^Near E.ast may 
bo said to be grim and full of warlike apprehen- 
'sion. Itis.also dUtrMsing.'from the point of. 
.view of tho condition of the nt^e.R, be they Turk 
, or Bulgarian, Greek or ^Servian. Tbe effects of 
' horrid war nro to be discerned in the miserable 
condition of .the people at largo of- each .'State. 

' Tho i^ent hostilities have wrought . a havoc so- 
dally and economically which will not bo effaced 
for some yoars to come. . The flower of the armies 
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of Serria and Greece, of Turkey and Bnigaria 
have been mown down. The Reaper has indeed 
reaped a rich harvest of the dead and the wound- 
ed who ore nearly dead. The young etalwarts 
who went to the battleOeld and were Rolongpeace- 
fiilly engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, (the 
national and almost the only industry), are no 
more. The greater part of these have, alas! been 
gathered to the majoritj-. Fields liavo therefore 
remained uncultivated or partially cultiTOtei], and 
that by persons infirm or decrepit. As a result 
the har^’ests have been exceedingly poor, so poor 
that thousands are statving from hunger, while 
many more thousands are driven to the verge of 
distress and priTOtlon. And to add to the misery 
of the situation e.aeh state has a large ni my of 
prisoners, to feed whom has been a somce of the 
greatest difficulty. The after effects of the war 
are thus more disastrous than those of war itself. 
Hence perfect peace depends on liow the bellige- 
rents treat each other, how they give and take, 
and how they realise the ivxramount Imporbinco 
of retiring to the ploughshare so as to re-coup 
as fast as they can their agricultural prosperity. 

Jlcanwliilo a now drama, but of a most hopeful 
and encouraging character, ha.s been cnnctwl at 
Constantinople. Having by its own unrighteous- 
ness and unholy greed dopriied itself of the fruit 
of its late victories and turned its wliilom allies 
into inveterate foes, Jlulgaria found Itself alone and 
unbofrionded. Ry its coquetting with Austrin for 
Bomo years past it had alroaily alicnatod the sym- 
pathy of its former powerful patron, the Tear. 
Therefore it hoped for but Utllo assistance from 
that quarter in its hour of need. It Ind aliernitcd 
Roumania which swiftly took its surest resenge 
and brought it on its knees, dictUirg {xviro on 
humiliating terms. It w.s.s in thus pitiable plight 
that the llulgarlan monarch tunieJ to bis Late 
s-anqnished enemy for aid 1 VTiat a lyrical dninm 
to bo furo I worthy of the pen of some great dra- 
matl'^t of the future to j->oint a moral and adorn 


this Bulgarian tale. The treaty of London was 
torn to pieces no sooner it was made. That ab- 
solved all ^the signatories from abiding by it. 
Turkey, unopposed, of course, reocciipied Adiia- 
nople and put forth its tentacles further afield so 
as to secure strategic positions of great mine in 
future, Bulgaria, prostrated, humiliated, and un- 
befriended, had to make virtue of a necessity. It 
sued for grace with Turkey. Tiukoy was firm and 
resisted all dem.amhs while enforcing its own. It 
M^ired the golden opportunity and resolutely 
determined to hold fast by it. So it has l)np|>ened 
that a protocol has just been signed affirming 
Turkey on its rcoccupntion of Adrianople, tht one 
de.sire in the heart of every Turk, and conceding 
somoarca around that great city wliicli will rein- 
rt-nb* its military power. Tk'motlka, to retain which 
llulgaiia strove its best, U now Turkihh. Minor 
frontici delimiutions hare also been settled. Ho 
tiuit, unless there is another bolt from the blue, 
which at prvsimt seems most unlikely, tliero linow’ 
cs'ery chance of the two lying in jienco side hy shje, 
the one smoking the hooka of self-satisfaetion and 
vision of a revivified Eui opoin Turkey, and the 
other humbly pursuing tillage an^I brt! 0 <ling till 
prosperity is restored. 

RersinLs quiescent, but Grceee,somnwhat InHat- 
.y eJ, Iws been committing some bliring indiieiv- 
lions by tlie mouth of King Constantino which 
have greatly oJrende<l the one patron whoso mili- 
tary education of his ofliceraandinen lias wrought 
victory to his arms, fn the cxuWniiJce of his new 
fricudddpand cnthiKiasm for the Mailed ^i^tof 
Berlin, that king, while on a visit to that ciiiitnl 
blurted out things which might have boon left 
uas,aid or Mid in an univocal st^le. Ifo praised 
German military strategy and aekiiowli‘dg<-d his 
gratitude to the German stnitegists. Up rose 
Fraiifo in red-hot indignation «t the rank ingra- 
titude of Constonttne who foigot all that rranw 
bad done to make his victories possible. Jt was 
the French miUtarism which had all along trained 
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Greece end it was almost wholly with French 
monies that Greece fought Turkey so well. Tbo 
feelings of France may bo well imagined. King 
Constantine has had to eat his words to a certain 
extent and now place a different interpretation on 
them so as to pacify Franco. But that' country 
is still all wrath and her papers are pouring forth 
their vuls of vitriol on the head of tlie indiscreet 
King of Greece. France is exasperated and it 
remains to be seen how the visit arranged for 
Piuis comes off. "lybether it will como off at all 
is problematical seeing the mood and temper of 
the French. We may, however, rely on the states- 
manship and tact of the distinguished President 
to bring this disagreeable “ incident " to a happy 
clo'e and include it among the affairs which tbo 
French efuMeJxye#. 

Financially each and every Balkan State, ease 
percliance Roumanua, is hxnkrupt. Ttiey ha\e 
all incurred enormous war ILabilities which it is 
impossible they c.an liquidate. While tliat is the 
pitiful condition they have not the wherewithal 
to carry on the expenses of ordinary administra- 
tion, let alone the resources to recoup the rai-ages 
wrought by war. Greece, bankrupt as It is, stUI 
thinks of increasing its armaments which is in- 
deed astonishing f O'nder present circumstances 
it is most unlikely to get any satisf.ictory help 
from Franco and though Germany may come for- 
ward it is exceedingly questionable how far the 
German people would be willing to gi>o the neces- 
a\ry aid, Turkey, of course, is another hopeless 
bankrupt. There h.a» recently b«n appointed a 
mixed Financial Commission to consider how to 
reconcile the financi.il position of each and its 
liabilities and obligations. Sub-Committees have 
been wisely formed to consider half a-dozen dilEcult 
financial problems. So far, the preliminary work of 
the Commission commends itself to all. Let us hope 
the final recommend-itions of the Commistuon 
may proie fairly s.itUfactory. Politically, finsn- 
cLoUy and economically, the entire Ke-or Kistem 


States demand that they should begin anew their 
respective careers witli a clean slate. 

seomocs roLincs axd ecosouics is iheland. 

Affairs in Gre.at Britain are indeed of n cliarac- 
tcr which may lead to developments undi’camt of 
hitherto. In nil other respects the conditions are 
8.atisfactory. Trade is prosperous and exp.anding. 
Ihe revenue is still increasing. The Insurance 
Act is working well. Parliament has yet a lease 
of life for one year nt least, despite the noise, 
clamour and partisan scrftims of the Party not in 
power. The Home Rule Bill alone vexes the soul 
of tbo Ministry, aye, even of the King himself. 
Sir Edward Carson is determined to play bis 
carda and stake all on the triumph he may 
ultimately secure to tlio men of Ulster, 
lie has now raised a Volunteer Force to wage 
A Ciri) war against the King ia the event 
of tlio Home Rule Bill passing nt the next 
session. He is drilling men and otherwise organis- 
ing what is a rebellion. But Sir Edward is now 
preaching the doctrine that to raise a rebellion in 
a righteous cause is Righteousness itself 1 There* 
fore he exboits UUtermen to resist to the last 
and even set up a Government of their own, 
when the hour arrives, against tho King's Govern- 
ment t This in plain itnguaga is open sedition 
of the rankest character, and unfortunately it is 
being imitatetl in Dublin. If Sir Edward Carson 
lias been prenebiog active political sedition in 
Ulster, one Mr. Larkin has come to Dub- 
lin to preach economic sedition. They say imita- 
tion ia tho sincerest form of flattery. So Mr. 
Larkin t.akea n leif from the book of Sir Edward 
and tells faia tr.ule Unionists in Dublin that it is 
righteousness toli.avo strikes and break heads, and 
destroy the prosperity of employers by all kinds of 
instruments 1 And sooth to .s.ay, he has been taken 
at his word I liarkinism is mmjxint in Dublin. 
It wav ramp.uit two or thive weeks ago to such 
an extent tint there were free fights in the city 
of Dubim. The su.irdians of l.aw and ord..* 
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fought against the followers of Larkin but foi^t 
that they weto the myrmidons of that law and 
order. They themselves outrageously provoked 
breach of peace and wrought the very opposite of 
Law and order 1 They themselves became rioters 
instead of suppressing the Union riots. As a re- 
sult many casualities have taken place and many 
beads have been broken. Order is being restored 
but the incident is deplorable and shows what new 
notions of law and order, of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and so forth are coming to tho surface. In 
fact these incidents remind us that they ate a re- 
plica of the old destructive shibboletli of “ killing 
is no murder." One of the accus&ed openly obser- 
ved at tho Magistrate’s Court that to break heads 
was allowable as it was righteousness I So liero is 
a'pretty new creed springing into favour. Caiso- 
nisQi and Lai'kinism tiro already words incorpor- 
ated into tho old dictionary of Dr. Johnson and 
Dr, Webster, What next ? Wait and sec. Mean- 
wliile the King is greatly perturbed and seems 
anxious to bring about some pacific solution of tho 
problem. Eoth MlnUtcrs and prominent mem- 
bers of tho Opposition, especially Jles&rs. Il.a](our 
and Bonar Law have had audiences at Balmoral. 
What lilr.. Asquith may have up in his sleeves fa 
not knoivn ; but aa the liolid.iy-making jwJiticLans 
are now returning to tho town, a most virulent 
compaign of mutual recriminations and slinging 
of dirty ini^ i*’ 0*® section of party organs 

may bo anticipated. Lastly, a reference must bo 
mndo to tho long drawn-out appeal of Lord 
Lorebum, tlio ex-Lord IBgh Chancellor. In 
buhstanco ho sugge.-^ts a Conference but tho verdict 
all round seems to be tigain«t it. Tho Conference 
can only prevail on the b;»sfa of Rome Rule. Rut 
tlie followers of Sir Dlwnrd Carson refuse to 
have any Home Rule at all. Tl.c nih is there, 
and so far Lord Iworebnro’s npi.c-ol lias Wlcn flat. 

‘ Arrains. 

Rming tliB tusiWc of inJisii.-ition H” 

King ot Oreew. ™ 


of its politics under tho distinguished and c.apa- 
ble Mon. Poincare. Tho Gorman Emperor >s 
playing the waiting game, but one can never say 
when like Napoleon III he may ope his lips to 
upset tho equanimity of the Continental powers. 
Mcanm'hilo' Germany is forging ahead and her 
floated armaments know no limit while tho mass 
groan under thonppallingburdenofespenditureand 
debt, apart from tho enhanced cost of living. King 
Alphonso fa growing more and more tactful nod 
winning popularity which ho knows U tho only 
foundation for the permanency of the Spanish 
throne. Tho clergy nro still nursing their inwaril 
wrath, secretly supported by the Vatican where 
Ufa ITolmcss has four firm advisers of the right 
statesmanship wonted at this hour. In Poilugal 
royalty fa vehemently proscribed ns was disccnii* 
Ue on the ocenz-hn of tho noJdirg in Germany of 
the ex King Einnnucl when active clFort was inaJo 
and Alcrtncs<i kepttoscetbnt none of the >vcdding 
presenU by jeweller# in Lisbon wont out. The 
feeling ngsinit royalty seems stronger than oror, 
while the s]i.i£modic elToits of the RvyalM 
rump wnly eumges tho populace more and more. 
Italy’s economic condition, its unofliclally re]>ortcd| 
fa far from satfafactory. Public debt fa inci-ensing* 
the frectlom of toxation fa intolerable bihI tbero* 
foro there fa a ridng tide of emigration, Rn»si.a is 
».tcadily recuperating very strongly every way and 
building up rc'.orvea to meet futiiro contingeii* 
cies, while the ngticuHunil prosperity fa greatly 
adding to that strength. 

rnnsis, chixa axd tiubkt. 

Affairs in Pci^ia have not inipiovcd during the 
Iwt four-weeks. Neither hate they woi>ene'l. 
The Oendarmerie fa making ahead and there 
fa c^e^}• prospect of its living sticnglhenf^l 
to buy complete liw and onler and Kifety to life 
and jvojcrty in Pouthom rfr>-ii. But wo are ns 
far «! ever from a rigorous policy on tho f>art of 
the Riatfah. That is not n> h.jjg aS 

Sir Dl^ard Grey fa at the head of the Potviga 
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Qlfice, despite all the encomiums htsiped on him 
by Lord Uardinge the other day in his speech in 
the Imperial Legislative Council at Simla. Unless 
and until there is a Foreign Jlinister of tho typo 
of Palmerston or Salisbury at the Foreign Ofiico 
there is no hop© of the independence and int^ity 
of Persia. It is an unmeaning shibboleth. TIjO 
Anglo Russian Convention vs-ill havo to undei^ 
tuodiiication and the Foreign Jlinister bo freed 
from tho leading strings of the Northern Cohsaas. 

Thibet is trying once more to shake off tho 
Chinese suicrninty and regain independence. The 
Chinese, dtuated as they now are, are, of course 
playing the tactics of the tortoise. They have 
agreed to tho Conference which is shortly to be 
held at Simla where they havo already sent their 
delegate. The Dalai lAtna has his, and at present, 
judging from all that is appearing in the inspired 
Anglo-Indian Press, tho Viceroy is going to be- 
friend him and win him over to bis side. Presents 
afo already being made ready to make him 
Khooah ; while the commercial organs ore again 
booming for an agent at Lhassa and some other 
insidious agencies el^owhe^o which may, at tho 
right psychological hour, strike at this forco and 
make Thibet part and parcel of the British Empire 
as that of Upper Burmab. There are many 
things presently going . behind the scene of 
which the public has no knowledge; while tlie 
interested commercial and other organs of Anglo- 
Indian opinion are paddling their own causo 
and misrepresenting or misleading tho ignorant 
British public with their co-conspirators in 
London. This Thibet business looks exceedingly 
and pcn-lmtoua. The day will come when 
the Dalai Lama will only bo of academic interest. 
In the meantime it is astonishing to see tho 
Government of Lord ilardingo giving connten- 
ance to that theocratic potentate at LhasiA who 
is so unrtliabls ! 

The thorns in tho path of the First President 


of tho Cliineso Republic aro still thickly strewn, 
and though for tho time tho Nankin rebels 
hare been brought to bay it would not be' 
sifeto say what fresh developments, under the, 
secret instig.ition of tho Japanese, may como 
to the surfaco. As things are, already the 
Japanese have got a handle on the murder of 
soino three men, to demand an unqu.alihed 
apology from China and many other impossible 
things. Japan and Russia nro the two 

most dangerous enemies the Republic has to 
encounter. The litter is fomenting nil sorts of 
brawls in Southern Manchuria and filing faggots 
which may be kindled when the hour comes, 
while tho former is doing exactly tho same in 
Southern China. Both aim at partition ond both 
have a fixed idea th.it China should be ^llowed 
never to have unbroken peace. She must bo secret* 
ly harassed at every step so as never to enable 
her to walk straight with confidence and 
strength. They will cripple her for ever if 
they can help it so that she may never rise 
but be always prostrate. The attitude of the 
other powers at the Legation in Pekin alone pre- 
vents them achieving the innermost wish of their 
hearts. Yuan-Shi-Kai knows it. What he has to do 
is to bring Intel n.o] peace b/condJiating those who 
are now conspiring against him. Once China is 
pacified and internal peace evolved, she is bound 
to be like a glmt refreshed and, given plenty of 
cheap money, she will build more railways, a 
strong army and navy and develop her economic 
resource.*!, chiefly in growing cotton ond manufac- 
turing yam and cloth. If she can do all that, 
she will liave done a groat deal for tho welfare of 
tlie miliions and kept tho two arch conspirators • 
at bay. 
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Researches on the Irritability of Plants. 

JJy Professor J. C. Bose. Longnuins Green i: Co.^ 

Bombay. 

It was at one time generally held by physiolo- 
gists that in vegetable organism thei-o was noUiing 
corresponding to the nervous system of the ani- 
mal and that the response to external stimulus 
commonly observed in some sensitive plants was 
purely mechanical in character. Ten years ago, 
Prof. Rose of Calcutta announced to the Royal 
Society his discovery of nervous impulse in plants ; 
in his recent publication “ Rescuches on tho 
Irritability of Plants ” Prof. Rose has embodied 
the results of hia patient and masterly rcsearclics 
on plant physiology, lie h-os conclusively shown 
that tho organism of tho plant is exactly similar 
to that of tho animal and that plants exhilnt all 
the activities which we are accustomed to associate 
with animal life. 

To mention only a few of the facts, Prof. Bcho 
has shown that chloroform has just tho Kitoe 
paralysing influence on the plant organism as on 
tho animal and that plants show nervou.") exLavis- 
tion under repeated response to external stimuli 
and that the rest euro is as eflectivo in their ca>o 
ns in animals and l.istly th.at plants exhibit even 
the death throes so commonly observed in ammal<. 

Apart from tho results which are of absorbing 
interest and extreme importance, tho preeWon 
and the delicacy of some of the instruments be 
dosignwl for his work is itself sufficient to give 
Prof. Rose aphico in the foremost ranks of experi- 
menters. Ilis Per«)nal Recorder is so extremely 
(Iclic.vto that wo can measure intermix of lime so 
short as ono two-liundn-dth of a second. A pcni* 
Kil of tho book will not only bo interesting, but 
willnUo give us an insight into the methods of 
original rcseaich. 


Christ and Buddha. Dg c, Jinarajad<isat 
Theosophxeal Fxihlishing House, Adyar, HadrM. 
This is a tiny little volume beautifully printed 
and got up containing ninp short simple and 
touching stories. Rich story U complete in 
itself but a common purpose runs through nil tho 
sketches. Tho sketches are done with a master 
hand, the episodes from tho life of Ruddha and 
the short littio autobiographical touch in the 
essay on “ Cat " are pirticuUiIy charming. Tho 
sketches are addressed to an in^nginary “ Littio 
Flower” and the simplicity of both tho stylo and 
the sentiments of the book m.ako it quite an 
admirable reading. 

Citizens of the Empire. By Jtnxe L. VUM' 
let, Henry Bro\ede, Oxford Vniverslly Vress^ ' 
London. ' 

” Citliens of the Emjdro " Is a V.«laablc text 
book for school boys and la a counterpart to 
Sir William Lee-Wamcr'fe “ Citiren of India."- 
What tho Utter does for tho Indian pupil, tho 
former fulfils for tho children of the Empire as a 
wliolo. In Icsf. tlmn IGOp.)gestLe author gives 
briefly the outlines of Engliali Uwaml government 
aa also tho groat machinery and constitution of 
tho working of tho Imperil] admin{*tnitIon. It 
contains wlwt one may call tlto elements of Eng* 
lish iwlity. In a series of delightful chnjftciu 
the author espLains in quite a simple and lucid 
way the nature of tho Laws, how they arc made, 
carried out, cnforccKl and olx-ycd. Tho cliapterH 
on the Government, Defence and Value of tho 
Empire contain a luminous account of the Im;>o- 
rial aajicct of the IJritbh rale. Every* ►chool* 
master dc.'-irou’* of instilling an enlightened 
patriotiMi) .among tlie sriiool Iwys must Initnic-t 
them in the-ie le««ons. Written in an vft«y style 
and prolasely iliii.«trftteil tlio book will surely 
command wide rc.idlng public among the school 
children. 
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BhaktI-Yoga. Tiy Kumar Lali. JVana- 

lattil into Engluh h]) Guncula Charan. Sen, 
I’aii7, nigh Court, CalattUi, Oriental 
TIVi», Bhatcanipore, Calcutta. (0. ,1. Aa/«on 
<{• Co. Price Its. 2-8 as ) 

This Email volume is a very remlaWo exposiUon 
of Bh.'ikti-j-oga-'by Babu Aswini Kumar Dult. 
The English translation is simple and clear, and 
all Sanskrit ciuotations are translated and some 
referoneoB given throughout. Tlio Euhjoct is 
treated in a popular vray, and anecdotes and 
Btories are fully, interspersed to impress the ideas 
in tho minds of readers. The book will serve as 
an excellent hand-book of Morality and Ved.anU 
popularly .treated, and both young and old may 
read it with considerable profit. Devotion to 
Qed is the theme of the work and this is ex- 
pounded in a very attractive manner by a nwstcr 
of the eubject. "We feel sure it will form inspiring 
reading to all. 

For India's Uptitt. Bi/ Annie Desant. G. A. 

Katesan d‘ Cu., Madras. Price At. 12. 

The public most tluank the publishers of this 
Volume for giving them ‘ a comprehensive and 
exhaustive collection of Mrs. Besant’s epeeches 
and writings on Indian questions. Mrs. Besant’s 
thoughts are always full of practical wistlom, and 
her views on v.arious questions, moral, educa- 
tional, industrial, and politic-al, ns containoil in 
tho volume before us, will always be read with 
pleasure and profit by all Indians. Her insist- 
ence on tho necessity for moral and religious 
education in schools, her plea for compnlsory 
Sanskrit teaching, her eloquent defence of the 
Depressed Classes, her warm espousal of tho 
cause of helpless animals, and helpless children, 
all these constitute her claim to be regarded ns 
India’s Great Friend, and thi.s small volume of 
her Speeches has been aptly styled ‘ For India’s 
Uplift.’ We hope tho book will be largely read 
by readers of all classes. 


Diary of Ihe Month, lugnsl— Sept., 1913. 


August 21. An appalling diawter occurred 
in Edgar's Shaft of the Mysore Mine at 7 a.m. 
this morning when 42 men were smldonly killed 
under-ground. 

, August 22. • At tho Congress Iloccption Com- 
mitteo liloeting at Karachi to-d.iy’ the Ilon’bl© 
Kawab Syed hlahomed was unanimously elected 
President of the Congress and Jlr. N. M. Sn- 
marth Local Secretary for Bombay. 

A*igust 23. Prof. William Henry Young of 
Liverpool is appointei] Ilardingo Professor of 
Mathematics at the Calcutta University, 

August 24. The tnelfth session of the Cen- 
tral Districts Theosophical Federation met at 
Nellore to day with Mm. Besant os its President. 

August 25. The Meeting of the United Plan- 
tors’ Assoemtion of Southern India assembled 
to-day at Bangalore and a prolonged discussion 
took place on the labour question. 

August 2C. A serious derailment occurred 
this evening on the O.I.P. By. when the Poona 
passenger-train from Bombay went off the rails 
near Kalynn. 

August 27. A private Conferonco took ploco 
this afternoon, between the Bombay Ch.imber of 
Commerce and Sir William Jloyer, x.c.8., k.c.i.e,, 
Financial Member of tho Viceroy’s Council, 

August 28. The Palace of Peace was solemnly 
inaugutnted to-day in tlie presence of the Queen, 
Queen Mother and the Frinco Consort at the 
Hague. Mr. Carnegie was decorated by the 
Queen Wilhelmina _with the ^Grand Cross of 
Orange-Nassan. 

August 29. H. E. Lord Pentland and staff 
arrived at Calcutta to-d.ay and were entertained 
at tho Itoyal Calcutta Turf Club. 

August 30. The Punjab Sanitary Conference 
concluded its proceedings for this session this 
evening. All the resolutions of the previous 
meetings were adopted with slight modifications 
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English Education in India. 

Mr. Geoffrey Cookson wTitc-* on tlio itbovo p« 1»- 
jeet in tlio recent issue of the ^’in^ttenth Cenltirtf 
and After. In tlie course of his Article he s«ys: — 

The unireisities of l!ulw should he the 
nurse and the shrine of her noble {vririotism, 
unstnine<l by hlood-slie<l in anger and vindictive 
hate, Tlio relation of teacher and impil in the 
Eist is especially wwl. By instinct, by tradi- 
tion, the oriental student walks in the sliadow of 
hU “Gum" as in the presence of a l>eing almo't 
perfect in virtue and wivlom. That Iwundlcsn 
cnp.vcity for tercrenoo i< a priceless opportunity 
I am not so impertinent as to &\y that it is ignor- 
ed ; but I know, becaaso I liaveheanl it from tho 
lipR of Indiins, that tho impression left by Eng* 
lish Profeviors is often disappointing — as of aver- 
ngo men acting with the average motives of the 
average rewanhi. A man should no tnoro 
go out to the East to teach the people bocauso the 
career is honourable and tho pay attractive, than 
he should seek to become a Jesuit because he can- 
not affortl to bo a iiussar. An inexhaustible en- 
thusiasm not nnrtnreii in otlicLaldom is necessary 
if he is to bustain to the finish his devotion un- 
abated. An Indian University must embmly 
Indian conceptions of master anii pupil, and the 
Iwnd between them mii-'t he religioiu*. Iteligion 
must bo tho soul of tho in-titution, tho siniit 
that animator the common life. And tho moral 
ideil mu«t bo not our own, but that of the Indiana 
tiiem>-etves ; to develop to tfieii- highest poaen* 
those qiiilitics of self-control, of simplicity, of 
frugiUty, of courtesy, of fraternityand filial piety, 
of other-worldlines-. which tho experience of 
the East nites ns most precious in the lives of 
men. 


Tlio {lositioii in India is calling for men who 
can really rise to the height of tho op{>ortimity 
presented. Security of tenure, graduated pios- 
pects, are among tho dangers of Government em- 
ployment. They apjioal to the losS adventiiioiis, 
tho losss'irile; duty tends to resolie itself into 
perfomianco of a pre-J’iibed and exacting 
routine. Rut if men know that their jioriod 
of real proUatiou was to begin on Indian 
soil, and that they would bo trie*! tlieie not 
merely by their pawor of getting tlirongh work 
that can be measured, hut by the im^ialjiable 
(|ualitiea of sj'mp,\tliy and understanding, and 
tkat f.intiro in those rC'pccU meant reniov.al fiom 
office, non© but the exception il, tho pre-eminent- 
ly fit, would enter .a service so conditioned, and 
one in which nl>ove nil others the best work can- 
not posbibly be done except from tlie highest of 
all motives. The situation demands sometliing 
much rarer tlxan the real, Ability and firmness of 
tho eftiaent public sernant— qiulitles more dilll- 
cult to find amongst Englishmen than the “mens 
aeqtut arditU," great as are these virtues. A new 
interest in India, not ns the respectable road to 
professional honours, but for her own sake ; tho 
unselfish real of tho ideal missionary without 
taint of dermatic n.an-owress. Xo one should 
enter on a career in the Ei'it without the strong- 
est sense of voc-ition for it. If such men go out 
to Indit, wa shall be offeiing her spiiitual ns well 
as tempomi gifts; we shall be i-ccoiving because 
such men alone are ready to receive, her own 
treasures of tlionght and knowledge ; and tiicy 
will do more than any other agency to sa\o from 
bloody failure our attempt tn iiilo her millions. 

If our Tn.ateri.ll prasjiciity has made ns too gro«s 
to prodnee this fine bread of entini'iisfs, India 
will herself proiluco them. Without some fresh 
infUMon of idenlistn she will still chafe, in spite of 
her prosperity, against the restraint of our rule ; 
as a man feels himself not the less n prisoner 
because the bats of his cage are of gold. 
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British Indians in South Africa. 

TliQ Right Hon’ble Lord AmpthilJ, o. c. J. e., 
a.c.8.T., thut warm friend of India, wtes a bril- 
liant article on the ahovo enbject in tho cnrrent 
issue of the Empire Eevieio. Ho iwints out tliat 
tho treatment of Indiana in South Africa is a 
problem of the fin>t magnitiulo both to the 
Imperialist and to the Little Englander alike. 
All who profess to tike an intelligent interest in 
political nOairs should be .able to form a jndg- 
ment as to how these wrongs should bo rcmeilietl 
and ns to what rights are due to British subjects 
under the British flag. But, says ho : 

Ourlodun feltow-aubjccta in South Africa are not 
demandiag equkl poHtickl rights or oven a rote Their 
demand falls far'shart of that, aed is merelf that Ihof 
should betceated in accordance with the pledges which 
bare been glren to then by British Ooreroments and 
the professions made by British ststesoen. Tl>ey ask 
that in the «ye« of the law they shonld not be treaty as 
an inferior and serrilo race, and that, although it is 
necessary for economical reasons to set bounds to their 
competition with the white man In South Africa, they 
may at any rate be secure against wilful and eystematio 
oppression. 

Lord Atnpthill proceeds to sliow thit this qttes- 
tion of tho treatment of Indians in South Africa 
is the test of the English people to bo nn Impo* 
penal p«K»pl 0 and a test also of the fitness of de- 
mocracy to deal with external aflairs. lie de- 
nounces in particular tho«e who easo their cons- 
cience on the question with the simple plea that 
they cannot interfere in tho affiiirs of a self- 
.ynvernine Colonj. If that is a sound dwtrino 
how much less ought we to interfere, saj-s be, in 
thcafindrs of any foreign Nation! Tliis excuse 
which the Ministers consiiler good enough for 
Parliament “ n-ill not wash." Tho sell-gorernwg 
Colony ainnot get on without England’*' interfer.. 
enco. Tho Imperial Government Ind negWtoiJ 
all past opportunities to settle the que-stion. The 
trouble was first limited to Tmnsvaal and tlio 
Imperial Government might bive postponed the 
grant of i-esponsible Government until it hid 
been settled. Tliero was again another opportun- 
ity wlicn the sanction of the British rarliamcnt 


was required for the establishment of the Union 
of South Africa, Lord Ampthill continues 
righteous indignation that all previous opportu- 
nities ha(i been allowed to slip by without b^in" 
taken advantage of : 

Tho neglect must be due either to raoral cowardice or 
else to the hypoeriticsl setf-satiBraction of him who oan 
aea the mote in the eye of bis neighbour but is un»t>le 
to pcrceife the beam in his own ere. Bo long as wo 
were able to put tbo blame on a foreign Btate our indig. 
natioo at tho dhtrestnsnt of oar lo^itn fcJJow-subjccts 
waeatrong and unireraal. 

IIow is it then that nothing has been dona to 
ensure better ticatment for our IndLan fellaa-. 
fitibjeots ? 

There is no snawer that can be made without ihsme, 
for the acondklons fact >8 that the lot of Indians in' 
South Africa bcoamo worse instead of better after the 
war, ond that they were driven by tho intolerable op. 
preesfon to reaort to^psisire resistance'* with s]) 
penaUiea of imprisonment, Cnaocial ruin, and banieh. 
meet. ' 

ft would be fatuous now-a-d.ays, says hfs IjOht- 
ship, to plead that this wns purely n local eoncctu, 
whilo India is seething with indignation and 
while the South African Ooveminent nro actually 
dei>endant on Iirperinl troops find tho British 
*Nory for the preservation of kw end ojiler. 

Tlie pledges glTcn In writiog to tho Indian community 
by the Union Oovernment in a correspondence known 
at the ” rroslsional Bettlcment of 1011, " were as 
follow*:— 

Tliat 1egi*Ution abould be pasted in the next sestign 
repealing Art ‘i of ITO? (the Act which gave rite to psx- 
tire resistance and all the devoted self-sacrillee to their 
ideal of the Indian communilylaubject to the reserva* 
tion of tho riglits of minor children. 

Tliat there ahotilil be no “racial bar” in any futoro 
ibgiviVO^ Arr Ah' wibr.lf AVnirw. 

Tliat existing rights should be maintained ; ■ 1 11 
Tbat there should be an amnesty for psstive resiitcri. 

Op the faith of these pledgee rot'itUnoe 

eutpended by the Indian coinmunity in 1!HI. Bit tl,e 
promised legislation was not passed in tbo neit session, 
or, indeed, until llie present year, and tho two essentlsj 
conditions of tlie compact hare been riotstrd-the 
remoral of tho “racial bar" and the malotcnsneo of 
exiating rights. 

Lonl Amptliill concludes his brilliant sketch in 
the following weighty avoids; 

Ilrcmaiiia to show how the Imroigranls Rf^ilstion 
Act fall* to maintain eiisting rights or to re'-o»# 

racial bar, and goes contrary to the stipulations of ili| 

5Iaie«ty's Ooremmeot. . , 

Booth Africto born Indiaoe hare hitherto emoyed 
the unquestioned right to enter the Cape. Thai nghl 
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h»i be«Q taken nw«j BecUon 5 (<) ef tLe Aet read 
together with the prorno at the end of the lame aecUon. 

The Indiana ol KaUl hare hitherto eajo)td the right 
of domicile alter three jrara’ loldeoce witlinut iodeu* 
tore That right hi* bwii Ukeii awa; b; diQoitionnt 
the term “domicile " in Keat'oo SO of the Art- 

The Indian* of the Cape have bitheito enjofeil an 
appeal to the Supri-me Court on fa> la a* well aa on law, 
but that right hoe Urn reduced to an appeal on law 
01 .!/. 

Rot Lon) Crewe, writieg ae SetrtUr/ of Siato for ll.o 
Colonic* on October 7lh, t'JlU, laid :—** I ought to add 
Uiat an/ (olution that prejudice* or wr&ken* the |>re«t-flt 
poaition of Indian* in the Cape Coton/ and Natal would 
cot be acceptable to Hi* Majcil/'a (Sorernnieot.'* 
Wb/ then, haro ili* klajeat/'a Uorrriiiaertt, adtUod 
b/ Mr. Lewi* Harcourt, accepted a aolutioa which 
unijneitionahl/ “prejadieea and weaken*' t)>e pokition 
which Indian* held before? Our democr*tie Parlia- 
ment, whieh imagine* itaclf to be conductieg the affair* 
of the Umpire, baa neither reccired nor eren demanded 
ao crplaoatioa. tVb/ thi« adenveaad eeglect on the 
part of th« high-routed Icgiilatcr* who lor a white 
•houted them««lrei hoirae on ever/ platfarm in tlieir 
indignatien at the treatment of Cbin««e cooliea ' Ibeir 
priBcipal complaint wa« that the Chiaeae labourer* 
were ender iodeet'ice and were forced to lire in " luca- 
tioa*,‘aad thcie condition* w*re repteaeeted to the 
people of tbli countr/ aa eonditmui of" alater;. Uut 
the real object of the South African poliu/ i* to drtre 
ifao free iod'ao back to iodenture and to compel the 
Indian coomault/ to roaide in location*. 

The immigrant* IlegultUon Act itill mainUiua a *' ra- 
cial bar" in reipcct ol the Free State, fur under Section 
7, Aaiatica alone will b# re.^u.rod on rotrneg the Pare 
Bute to luakea declaration which i* humiliating to 
them, abaolntel/ unoccotir/ for tho purpoie which the 
Free Stater* hare in view, and, in faeh • waoton alight 
upon Indian*. 

The Act I* nnaatiifactor/ In other retpcct*. and parti- 
coUrl/ becauaoit make* noproTidon for the recogni- 
tion of marriage* aolemniacd in South .kfrica according 
to Ilmdu ahd ilabozncdan nle*. It I* iCMretij oeep*- 
•ar/ to comment upon the iutolerablo hardibipe which 
thu omiHion will enUil. 

There wa« a further prooiiao that the £-1 Poll Tea 
upon Indiana (bould bo aboliihed, but lhi« proniite bI*o 
hai not fieen funmeef. The rcaaoo f* that the PofT Tax, 
which is raluelai* a* a eonree of rerenue and Imposal- 
ble of itrict enforcement in view of the extreme povert/ 
of tnoit of those who arc liablo to it, is reijmrrd aa an 
inttruniebt for dririog Indian labourer* to nslndentoio; 
in fact, for subjecting them to thnso ter/ conditions at 
wbkf; the opponenU of " CliIoe«o eJarcr/ ’ protet$eJ to 
be so deep!/ Bcandalitcd. 

•Thc«o nre llie faclK to wliicli this temnrlutMo 
ftrticlo seeks lo call tjio ottenlion of nil “who 
Tiilae IJritLsh honotir, who refpirJ tho UritWiflig 
fts the symbol of freedom, ntiil who believe tlut 
it U tho iluty of llritorif, nt tho presi'iit time ns 
in tho past, to prevent iojitttico mid opivTcesion.’' 


India in the Maatra £ge. 


Ill A hrilliniit review of Mr. I’. T. Srinivasa 
ljenp»r« tirtol.: under tho above title in the 
Jounud o/the -IjjVific.Voci'fy Mr. J. Kennedy 
wrtten that the eociohiguitl history of IndU cun 
bo boat tnub'd by Jinh'itti kiidcfit* tiiiinc-il in the 
ciiU<.-»l nietliwl* of tlio Wf>t niiico they nro in 
ctoH'r (ouch with the d.iily life of thu people than 
Enro|«anH nre. TliU i* an nb'ervation of tho 
Author himself with which hlr. Keiinoily U in 
full Agreement. 

Tlicn foUong A sketch of tho Aryaa in their 
prinulire native home in tho vnlloy of tho Up{>cr 
fLingt-.. 3Jr. Kennedy ngree* with tho nwtjior in 
hi* notion of their ntito of civilin-itioD nnd snys: 

Kow allbough I am far from agreeing with the author 
in aeoio of hi* detail* 1 eoaiider his view true in tho 
mam for Iho latest sUgo of Ar/a-Vedio eulture. The 
Ar/as who lired between the Barsirat! and the Qangei 
were the ercators ef all that baa ever tinoe been •cuouot' 
ed ditbDCtiro ef ledia. And they wernabla ledo thi* 
work because the/ were a mixed race, mixed not oot/^ln 
blood bot 10 lunilamtnUl beliefs and praetleee. Tho 
wholeblator/ ef fndia has errr sloea eoasisted (a the 
gradual and progressive blcndiog of the diaaimitar elo* 
meota, tho Ar/an genius contributing tho guiding spirit 
aud tbo form of this inUedciviltzatfnn wl.ile the abort* 
gioal element hse contnbuted its contents. 

Doth At tho conimencoinent nnd nt tho ctoso of 
ht-s book tho Author liru touched on some of tho 
more general probloiiia of anthropology, Mr, 
Keiineily iwili<os that lio Jia-s tinntcil them jiiJici- 
onsly And tlmt hw knowledge fairly up to <lato. 
Mr. Kennedy concludes with nn observation rc- 
goxrxJjuo^ AIjv Jyi'.ry'ex'-H VM<»* xif l)j»yiliiuj Cijrjli- 
zation. IIo aay» 

tVheUier tbo aboriginal folk of Northern India were 
ever Dravidlane is of course a much disputed miestion. 
Dut tho author la right in maintaining that the Ifravidi- 
•ne had a great and distinctive ciriliration of tiicirown. 

In no material rtapcct Interior to tho Ar/as,and in touch 
with the citihzalion of Uab/lonla at an carl/ date, pro* 
babl/ as earl/ aa the eighth ccnlnrv R. C. In tlio early 
centurlen of the Christian era the'Dravidiaoa were the 
chief trader* with Roman Lg/pt, and tho aea trado with 
tbo tVeet ha* alwa/a been in their band*. Tor toon 
than a millennium the/ hare produced the groat ulajorit/ 
of notable Indian thicikors, reformers and poets. Less 
exposed thsn the people* of the North to war aod 
foreign inrasion, tho/ hare had greater opportunities of 
deTCloping tlieir own special genius. 
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The Arya Samaj. 

Tlio Hoini'l TahU for September contAtns n 
very sjTiipathetic article on tlio Arya Samaj. 
The writer calls the Arya Samaj the most anti* 
Chustian of Hindu reforming sects. It is by 
far the most interesting ns well ns the most suc- 
cessful of modern attempts to reform llinda 
religions and social system from the inside, lie 
adds that “ by reason of the vigour of its attack, 
the maiiifolcl nature of its activities and the per- 
fection of its organisation it demands the serious 
notice of all who arc inteiested in studying the 
trend of afTiiirs in the India of to-day.” 

Regarding the founder of tlio movement, the 
writer says that ho w.is not only a pious and an 
earnest thinker, ho was also an ardent patriot 
and lu"? whole mission is ns eloquent of the one 
strain in his chanveter ns of the otlicr. 

Dayannud, says the writer, made Ijcadway by 
compromise. 

To the four VccIai, originsity s tried to bo theonlrtnio 
non-humsii roMlriioo. ho oddod tho Br»hcn«n»«. Lpom- 
Bhodsaod tho later Vedie commooUriMas aothonU- 
Uto expositiono oi that roToIation and thereby mobiM 
a mass of ritual and mcUphysioal philoaophy of 
taryioc value, ilating poatulated an All-ra«reiful Cod. 
hoaoMPted the incompatible and pori-Ved.o doctooo of 
Aflrwia-thataaa man aowa ho ahall rcap-witb bw 
chain of rctribulivo rebirths into cxirirncca dotorroincd 
bv tho past and determining tho future. ^Dioagh lie 

tlltod at cASte. arguing for a return to ‘f'V'.B'"* 

Biraple divisions of tho people, ho never 
nndVo sanctity of tho cow ho merely swallowed whoK 
weakly asserting that he did so not from religious but 
utilitarian motives. 

It i.i not e.iid thot D»ynii.nicl unnocMsariljr 
pandered to popular prejudice in orrler to eccuro 
adheronre to on otliora iso unpaiataHo creed. He 
rvas liimeelt a Brabman, and ‘ at eome of tlio detail* 
ot bit ejatem .alioiv, a man of ci.iiona limitation..' 
So bis compromise might only have bivn'tlie 
n-atmal equilibrium of the foi-eca iiorUngin bis 
own rnintl.’ 

eoairromise which made sueeo.i possible 
estimate of his labours Dayan.nd 
snd at thclo t e ^ jg the edncsl^ 

had his „eat spiritual advantage with- 

““►"•Trfinc mthcr Mrious obligation or soeial ostn- 
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priesthood, of shrines, pilgrimages, bathings in sacred 
nvers, and the whole of the Brahman's stof'k in trade, 
he had done something more than inaugurate a reforoa- 
' tion ia doctrine only.’ 

Of tliB Swami pei-sonally, the writer says ; — 

Dayanaod was a curious medley of astulcness and 
simplicity, of learning and ignorance, of enlightenment' 
•nd prejudice, but lie was a man who won tho respect 
of hia contemporaries for his personal character his 
eamestneis snd his fighting spirit and it is of interest 
to note that tiiero was a time when Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Olaratsky were content that tho infant Tlicoso- 
phical Society should bo considered a branch of his 
Bamaj and to took to him as its liead. 

Tlie writer has a gooil w-orj to say reg.itding 
the Gunikitla .ac.ulciny. H(Vt,iys that itis'cul- 
cuLited to produce liealtlily, clean living, ilisd- 
plined, p.atriotic and cnthusi.wtic exponents and 
mivsionaries of Aryism, But ho doubts if it will 
ever produce ojion-mimleJ, loyal, practical anil 
useful (itixens of the British Empire. Tliis is an 
observ-ation which will certainly wound the sus- 
ccptibilities of tlioso woiklng fur the insUtiitlon 
witli ft devotion intensely religious in chnnicler. 

Tlio concluding paiiigrapli will be rend with 
interc.st : — 

The Bamaj is a curious and a complex phenomenon 
and the problems winch it r.ilies aroeitdleie. Its real 
value to every-day India lies in its social reforms and 
tbceo too, are at the moment its real etrougthrbut as 
they are daily finding a wider acceptance among the 
coniigusity et large it would seem that as tho leaven 
works the indiridual appeal of tho Bamaj must weaken. 
Ortliodox liinduisiD is looroorer mustering ita forces 
to resist tho attach and throwing up a very fair defence 
In a leta trenchant but more generally acceptable form 
otjta religious and social practice!. Cliristianity also 
in roakiog iocreasiog lioadway, at least in that lower 
stratum of tho community to which Aryism ia beginning 
to deroto attention. And tho purely iiatiunaiiet appeal 
baa other and more strident voices. The futuro of 
Aryism is full of interest. Will tho Bsmaj eventuilly bo 
swallowed by Hinduism, like so many prerious attempts 
at reform before it, or will it aucceed in frcciog itself of 
iU limitations and in welding the incoherent un'U of 
liinduism— for better or worse — into a true Assoeistion 
of Aryae ? Who can say f 
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The OrigiD and Influence of Buddhism. 


Tlio f.tcts of Iludvlhkt hi'tory Ufive never been 
ftccur.itely HKi-ertainiHl i\nd the diri'iruUJes nre per- 
lujw greater in the fti'-e of liuiIilhL'm tliaii m 
ChrL'thnity and Mfthoine<iiniMn. In liH recent 
nittcle ill the />«(-< /'er«>io for this ciumter 
Mr. Dudley %V»»ght c.Mjic.'S n \ery inlej-e'ting in 
ve'tig-ition into the origin ."md intlncnce < 1 ! 
Biiildhi.'.ui. He x»y.s tint the old Imditional 
story i-elating.to Ruddlu’s hiith and Ids driving 
of the c\r may be inero ndajiUtion.s from the life 
of Krishn.n. After all considemtiona the riitiun d 
conclusion is tKkt the fiindamentil principles nr-c 
precisoli" as t-iught by Iluddlut. 

Their tlmphcit; Icods lupport to ttiif ti«w. They do 
act teen to becapebto of eoy (urthtr re<luetion,oo<l nilb 
tlM eUteoient el Uren *e «e«a to ho laaOed 00 the very 
bedroet. ^ the faodeoienUt principle* ere, of coaree, 
neaot, the Eight.fold Petfa, the Screo JeneU and the 
Ten Cvilii whioh are commoo to both ichooU of Itud* 
dhitm and to all the tccU. The diitioguithing charao. 
terietiO of Duddhlim le the retention of theie lunda* 
■aeotal prtnclplea la (plte of all the derelopoient*. The 
varioue aoerelloD* to the foundation are traceable hie* 
toncalty, but tho foundttioo revaini Ibroogbout clearly 
Tikiblo after a long lapio of tune. Thi* fact alto di<tio> 
guiahe* Buddhiioi Irooi Cbri«tiani(y. The warfare 
between the many and varied creed* of Chmiend-ini 
rents not 80 moeh npon the additioii* (hat bate been 
made as upon the basic fact*, aud tiicro i» no corouion 
ground at agreement even as to the perton and nature 
of the foonder of the faith. 

Buddhism began to spread more rapidly only 
after the third Council, held about 220 B. C. 
■\Vhero\er it went it incorporated with it nmeb of 
the existing mythology and belief. 

Certairly it will at once be admitted that (he Baddba'* 
motiToa were higher than the ambition of forming a aect 
or the mere deaire of anpplaiiting ihc already acknow- 
ledged teacher*. We nave many instances in history 
where men have beeo led on hr motives nelil they 
have lost all control and comm.ud over tbemsriven, and 
hare bccoioe intoiicated aod insane wiih the temporary 
gtorj and fame that encircled them. There la no evi- 
dence that Gautama rlsimed t» teach a new religion, 
bat rather that He bad dived deep down and found the 
truth Dnderlving the old Iho longer and more thorough- 
ly Uuddbuiu IS studied the mure tt-ere i* fonnd yet to 
Irani. 

One fenture of niiddhi'm ia tint it .wnia to 
have suQieoil not only for one petiod but for all 
time iince ita promulgation. 


It acemi to have been the ultimato of human thought 
and aapiratiou, for no leligion orpl>ito«opl>y tioec evolv- 
ed or propounded ha* surpassed It either 111 simplicity 
or grandeur, and thegrandeur of Duddhism lie* in it* 
aimplJcity. If the various reJigjnn* that have sprung up 
atneo the days cf the liiiddlia tro examined and tho 
easeotia] doctrinei noted- those doctrines which haro 
enabled them tn live— it will be found that the basic 
principles are to be found in Duddhism The modern 
Itahai movement contains nothing fundsnientall) that ii 
unknona to Cuddbiini It* nsin feature i* universal 
brotherhood, but this is one of tlic principal tenets of 
ituddiiism. It is taught by many religions, but the mam 
difference is that in Hiiddhiam the prmcipio is put into 
l>ract ce, and in the ntlier religions it is mcrelv admired, 
•file Kew Thought, Higher Thouglit, Menial Power and 
otW movemeiils rife in tlieso day* are but iiiodillcationi 
of but not iinprovenicnU oo certain learhinzs contained 
in the Ituddbistic fcripture*. What the Unity Move- 
ment, the desire to ao rise and progreis until tho indi- 
vidnal can declare himself to be “at oeo with the lull- 
nite ” but the Riiddhist aspiration to Nibbins ? 

We aometinica hear the cfpression “ the development 
of Dnddbtsm,” but such feature is non-existent Thera 
ie the devetopoicnt of the individual io Buddhism Tho 
principlee of tuddhiim are no more and no less than 
when the Buddha propagated tt rm, but, altbongh they 
bare remained tCsCionary, they litre prored (he faetore 
of progression in every individoal who has adopted them 
as a guide in life, “precepts older and not less Doblo 
than tho precepta of Chriiiianity,” as Max Muller de- 
clared them to be. 


A Uodsrn Mystic- 

In tlie OMrCerly lUvieio Mr. S. 0. Diinn puj-s 
tinstioted pn»i«e to Rftbimlranath Tiigore, tvlicve 
toluino of «rao “Gittnjali,” or “ Song-ofTering,” 
it lu.aking friends for the Bengali poet in all Lands. 
Mr. Dunn tsajs:^ 

It ia indeed A memorablo achievement for one 
whose mtiao l.angu.igo is Bengali to attain, as the 
antbor Iws attained, an English stylo which com- 
bines At onco the feminine grace of poetry with 
tbo virile power of proae. For eome generations 
an education in English literature has been 

given to the natives of India 

But tliove who are discouraged by the poor 
results, as they appear to them, of our English 
education in Indi.a may take some comfort from 
thh book ; and those who have frnvted that, from 
tho contact of the Kist anil West In matters 
inte11ectu.al, aome new thing of worlli and beauty 
Would arise, m.ay see here some justiGfcition of 
their hope. . , , 
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’ The Spirit of'Modern Germany. 

Prof. Karl Lamprecht wiitet, in the current 
issue of the Ilindxislan /.’ericjo a very inteiesting 
paper on the Spiiit of JUodoin Gerin.any. JTi© 
constitutional macliineiy of Germany he says is 
monarchical ami conbcrvulivc. hut the toul of the 
nation is essentially democratic and progi«».si\e. 

Gei-man humauisiu is Uised oii congenial ideal- 
ism. While the Ereiich idaili^tic conixptiou j* 
rather of an asthetic and artistic nattue the Ger- 
man is essentially philosophic and intellectiuxl. 

This intellectual turn was given by about 1800 
when Gcethe and Schiller, Ivant, Scheiling, Hegel 
JtIor 2 .art and Ifeefhoven vied with on© anotimi in 
their flood of edification. Says the writer : — 

The world is not yet /ar enough adranced in citUi. 
sation to cease to look upon military power as the Ugt 
of uational strength. Did tho Japanese ma fall recog. 
eition and equal authority (q the circle of natiooa ^ 
their advanced and peculiar cirilieatioo ? Ko. but tli« 
display of military etrcngth in tho Ilutao-Japaneee wgr 
gave It to them at a single stroke, just as though it werg 
still tho ago of ordeal by battle. 8o also the year lt>7(», 
if not tho war of ISCfl, d.'st procured for tlie Germane 
that outward respect of tho tnastea— and nations ate 
also maisas— which is, after all, necessary for the devft. 
lopment of a great c/fii'satioa. 2(ore than that. for« 
period of several decadee after 1870 the Icaderehip 
among European nations, and partly eicn beyoud tbece, 
was secured without eiTurt, as it were, by (ho nation 
under the guidance of a bighly-gifted etetuman. At th« 
same time, beneath the srgis of thie positioc, tho dove, 
lopuient of a life of industrial enterprise occurred, the 
Tery oxistenco of whicliis impossiblo without Industrie] 
expansion. 

This was tho position in tho closing docsidc of 


Religious Education in India- 


Professor Homeisham Cox, M.A. writes in the 
current issue of the Jfo'leni Heview a x igorous plea 
for secular education. Ho denounces the need 

for rvligioir. ediic ition in Schools und Colleges : 

It is possiblo to adniit tho value of a religion for laen 
lu a certain stage of intcllcctusl development, without 
bolding it to bBabsoluto truth for all time. In fact, tho 
roneeption of a sar-red book compleloly freo from erree 
belongs to the preseieuliDc stage of thought. As JI. 
Loiav says : 

“This idea, a legacy of the prioiitire— ooe may s.vy the 
mythologic— ago of Liimanity condeinoi orthodox exposU 
tors to an impossible task. >Vhat has iiotbceo imagined 
to reeoncilo tho story of the creation of the world in six 
days, with tho data of geology and tho eonoluslons of 
modem ac/eocc,' to deaiaaiCeKte tha iiittacifitf of (he uiii- 
vereal driuge ; to explain tho plagues of Egypt ; to solve ' 
the contradictions (hat are met with in the Iliblical 
narratives ? In this wsy, tbs Uible itself has been injured 
and tho ohiections and mockery of unbelievers hare been 
excited f ’’ 

The ah'urdiCy becomes greater when old legends and 
modern acieoco ate taught i» the tame institution. If 
1 am not mistaken, It IS inteDdt.d to toscli blulogv and 
geology ts noil as tbcoiogy in tho Usiioniedan UoIrrr> 
aity. In one class-room geology will b« taught, In > 
anotlier the creation of the world in six days; in one (he 
descent of man according to Darwin, in another, that 
Adaroand lUwwa were the ancestors of tho whole human 
race. It would bo better to bepurely Ibcological aeat 
Cl Alxhar or purely eclcntiilo as at a modern European 
University. 

If people suppose tlifit they can male (fieir 
bons tliink jurt n-s tli«*y UicmPchcR do, llu'ynfo 
entirely iBUbikcii. Keligioiii Elucalion,hay8riof. 
Co,x,lm not prevented the decay of CliPjVtbnilyin 
Eurojw. Tlioiigli religion U taught nt fcchtxd in 


tho previous century when the four hther powers 
were slowly coming up to take tlio lead. 

At the present day people have grown familiar with 
the altered position of aifaira. Economic and political 
ambitions have become normal, and these march roor* 
and more parallel with ambitions in tlie sphere of civili. 
aation. which in many respects are safer while they 
iastifr higher hopee Amid this new combinalion a reiy 
modern German “ univcrsalism ” is rprmging up yost 
now which looks at tho world in general from the point 
of view of diruhoef labour.and only elsime for itself 
what naturally fells to its share. 

It is a development with the ijoiet and powerful coiirea 
of which foreign nation* should certainly be coolcut H 
la at the same time also a favourable developroeol fo» 
the German nation, foraa it develop! there will ripen 
the precious fruit of » clear, eelf-con6dcn{ and bonwr- 
able conscionenese of iU own strength, as well te of it; 
proper position in the circle of the eisler netion* of 
the earth.” 


cirly life the inolern epirit Is e urr lo iii/lDcniu IJj** 
rtudent. The decay of the old ivligious doctrine 
is merely a ixiit of fhe sck-nfific iiioieruttit of 
luwlcru Science and iincriticjil cioJulity, 


K»y«> Gio writer, ni e incompatible ; — 

Itie eoiDelimes said that (he ladiao is “ csscnUtlly 
religions " sod it is perhaps true, that in general, be bw 
at tlie present tinl^ agrtfalcr fondness for yaya and a 
greater reip^ for old books. Tbe qualiCcatious are 
i^oeesiaty. 11 ae were to compare the (nd/au with the 
Eoropren of the middle sges we ihculd probsldy not 
find him more religion*. Even now, it Isdofibtfol 
whetbec he it more religious than a Cornish mmeT or a 
T^olese peasant. Tl'S relipou* nature U not a i-erma- 
geot racial CharacUnstic. U varies In IU« tame race st 
differeet times of history and amid differrot erterr;! cir- 
cumsUoeM. For tliat rosttcr not one of the aUcgtd 
cwotsJ and moral qaabties of the various race* of msa 




hks b«en tcieotiBwlly damonstrtleJ, They »ru the >iet« 
loose gener»lU»lions of literary men. 

I*rof. Cox is ilispo»e<i to believo llieiais 
alrcntly too much of religion in Imlii nuTlhitthe 
things sve nre imlly deficient in aie BeU-relimco 
and patriotism. Theso nrc tlieriii.ilities tlntolu- 
cation should try to develop. The Prof, con- 


neturatUts generally, is for the most part, Ignored, and 
through sheer Ignorance, by politicians and philanthro- 
pitU, and socialist*, irbo seem to concern tbeniselres 
only with “the trappings and suits ’’ of human ^oe; 
that ta with tlio patent symptoms of a disease, and not 
with iu obscure, and, so to say, secret, primordial 
cause. 

Among the exisfsng enures is tho pre.'cnce of 
nn ever-incroitsing number of Europenns of no 


eludes : — 

If only Indians Rcoerally could agree that the aerrico 
of man Is more important than foolish legends and empty 
metaphysical apceiilation*, there would be no question 
of nioda and Mahommedao nnirersiUe*. To serr* at 
far as in our power lies, Prat, onr city, then our country, 
then the whole hurnsn race ; to refuse to reeognite any 
distiaetions of race and caste ; to think oorselret 
neither higher than tho lowest, nor lower than iho 
highest; these are tho lessons we should endearour to 
Usek. Tho aetir* serriee of our fellow-men is better 
than any pxj'i. An Indian unirersity should train iM 
students to bo lome real men, not men with the mioda of 
pious eld women, and above all to boeome honourable 
mss who love their country, not Tartoffes who parade 
their “spirituality" and their “essentially religious 
natare.* 

If however ttbe said that at (he present time an Imtian 
onireriity is iinpo8«ihle without rsUgion as e bait to 
attraot sobaeribers, then at least let the religion bo kept 
forthoseitndeflU who i'ko it and not forced no other*. 


eduention find strong projiidices who seek a living 
in IndLa outside the Government services. 

And again of educated Unglish people both within 
tfio Oovernnient Services and without them, who, how- 
ever, knowing nothing of the profound spiritual culture 
of the Hindus, and the Muslims, are over-zealous to 
impose our European system of Education on then?, 
whieb, although excellent for instruction, is deficient as 
a meant of mental discipline, and altogether defective 
in Its appliances for the promotion of culture : and seek 
moreover to impose It on their Indian proteges and 
friceds, not ss a superadded aronmpliahmeiit, but in 
substitution of their own traditional— (in the esse of tho 
fiindas.fmmemnritl)— snilfdiosynerstie Kterafures, arts, 
and religions ■ in otiisr words, to the destruction of the 
tools of the Hindus and Mualiaa of India. 

Of tlie “pi'fdi'iposing caiitea of this unrest tliS 
most efleclivo i« tlie liiglier ivUicAti’on " orgitnised 
directly by Hie Govemincnt of India, nn ednwt' 


The Unrest in India. 

The yew Ye.ar Number of the Sanj Vartatnan is 
a cop{ou.«Iy illustrated volume and contains tety 
many articles of great interest froniTvell known 
writers both English and Indian. Sir George 
Birdwood writes nn interesting papesr entitle<l 
the “tTnrC'.t in India” which gives a brief sketch 
of the situation in India tiewed with thenitical 
acumen of a detaehpi? but inteJh'gent JlngfisJnnan. 
The ultiniato cause, sajs lie, within llin limits of a 
long settled, well govenieil and we ilthy country, 
of all honest and earnest iwHticnl discontent, ia 
to bo found in the fact that the humtn kiml re* 
pKxliices itself beyond the means of its msunten- 

Now, although the “exciting causes “ of “the Unrest 
In India” are many, and lie on the suriace; and it* 
“predi>pos>»gc«u*8f ” are not far to And; the originat* 
ing cauto of it, the eaiiaacatiaan* of medical writer*, is 
nothing other than the phytiologicil fact that the popn* 
Utiouof an old, and peaceful and prosperous country, 
loTsrisbly tends to outrun the supplies for its susteoanee; 
a fact which although well-known to medical men and 


tion which unfits a tTLst number of them for duly 
reinnnemtive employment in India ; — 

While oar colonists make it hopeless for them to seek 
employnent in tho eeighbouring and still inadequstely 
populated Commnnwcalth of Australia and Union of 
South Africa. Again the terrible effect of our godless 
svsteni of poblie Edacation in India on the Hindus, in 
destroying their Faith in their own religion, without 
enbstituting any other ill its place, has served seriously 
to alienate from us tho loyalty of the Brahmana; to 
secure which should he the first, and the tbidiog solici- 
tude of every Englishman in India. 

Sir George Binlwood confe'sics that tho unrest 
ia bound to increiiso and le.ad to hoiTid results if 
tho malevolent closingof South Africa and Australia 
to tho free immigration of Hindus and Muslims 
from India continues for onother 50 or CO )enrs. 

Rut tho welfare of India in tho immediate future 
indeed depends, primarily on the Ooternmrnt of India, 
and secondarily on tho head of every family in Indio, 
seeking, and etrenuoaily, to keeps Mrelbatauco between 
the pepnlation of the country, and tho food for their 
livelihood; and os the Government of every civilised 
eoantry in the Old World has, muififis mufnndi*, the 
same problem before it, we need not despair of its soln- 
tion in India, tho most scientifically gOTCrned country 
»n the world, net excepting Germany. 
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Tlie Polica of India. 


“ Vintor ” Jeals witJi “ ^udiui PoKco Eeform ” 
in tliQ current issue o! the JaioHe 
Jiwew. lie says: — 


In lodi* there is no mutual eonfldenco between ILe 
police and the public The pubirc-riKhtl)- erwronrfr 
never reaso to complHin s{>ain8t police tvrannv, and 
the relabnna bettvccii tho parties are like those of two 
hostile camps. 

The police foire is regartlefl as corrupt, in- 
efTicient, and tymnnical ; and the writer endea* 


vour.s to show how far this opinion is correct or 
otherwise. 


It must always be I’cmeinbered that the con- 
ditious for getting evidence are very diOicnlt in 
India. Tiio inlnbitants of a lilhge u>}| often 
absolutely refuse to give iufoinmtiott or evidence, 
and will send anyone connected with the cilme 
nwny M as to pj’event his giving evidence*. Jf 
a crime is committed nttempt-s are made by indi- 
viduals to bribe tho police to fix the crlmo on 
their porsonnl enemies, and on refusal on the 
part of the police send false accus-ations to the 
magistrate against the police oUccr. In Dengal 
of lata years it has been fotenJ practiftilJy 
sible to get a ricli ofTender convicted. Either the 
police inquiry elicits nothing, or, if aufticient 
evidence is forthcoming, tlie witnesses are thre.a- 
tened into silence. 


A Moslem Mission to England. 

Tie sudden dopartuie to Engtind of Jfr. Syed 
Wftric Hasan, Ilonoraiy Secretary, AU-Indta 
Moslem League and Jfr. Jloharoed Ali, the editor 
of tlio Comi-ade has surprised several people. Both 
are uell-hnown to tbo country and nee<I no fresh 
introduction. The object of their mission is lie^t 
explained in their own wowls to an Associated 
Press /ntelTiewcr ; — 

Events of great moment and of a fsr-reaohiflg ebs- 
ractor, vitaf/y affectfng the Sfusaalinans, bare been tik- 
ing place m r.pjd succession during the Ust two or 
tlirco years both in India and abroad, snd ft«ppr»r*f<7 
ottr friends, ai it appears to ourselves also, (list a rij lit 
u«deiisfaadin/r of the Moslem point of view is absolnWj 
ncpcssarv in the interests of Covernment no less than 
in the ioterests of Mnssalraans themselves Our friends 
hsro. tjierefore, advised us, and we agree wifh them, 
that at the pi psenl juncture, it is necessary for us to go 
ti>Engls»d for the puvposa of evpUining the lodtsn 
Moslems’ point of new and the salient fcatiiroof the 
true Molem eituatioit in India and abrcsd fn Ill’s Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. Members of PtrlitTnent and other Inftu- 
ential men in Orent Dritsin as well as the UiitNh nation 
•tierge ibroocb important orgsns of tho press and by 
o*her eixiable mesns end to ocnvinrs them of the e»*on- 
t'sl loysHv of the Moateui oomni'inity tn Ilis Majesty’s 
person «nd throne and of the justico of Moslem ctsims.’* 
TliewTitcrof the arfirlo iitider the above head in ^ 
tho recent jasue of the Comrade says tUatticver h«a 
the prestige of fsiim liccn ao jow ns during fhc 
last two or threo jcius. The d.iriiig Italian 
brignnd.age upon Tiipoli, the bloody I'lcnch c.am' 
prigtis to Sfotocco, and the nnmgn war ofexfer* 
ijiinatimi in the Ttnlkivn petiiu'>uU oro all t‘\pnts 


With tliesa ilifllcultiea of getting evidence m 
combined tho fact that tho methwl of jwd^ng 
tho efficiency of tho police depends on tho ratio 
of convictions both n.s to c.ise< ond perrons, nnd 
it is not to 1)0 wondered .at that nti timhilions 
policeman at times employs illegitimate Jnethwlfi 
to obtain evidenec. However, things Iiavo 


greatly improved. Says the wi iter 

Thousands of ca«es are dealt wiUi monthly lo rath 
province in India, and the cases where pohremiscoo- 
duet is proved or snap. lied bear »r> inDmte«iii)*I ratio 
to the total number of cases doall with. 


During the last thirty years there bas b»en a vast 
iojprovemenf in the tone of the police force. Actual 
phUiMil torture or violence Is seldom reecrtedto tboagb 
fifty or silty years ago it wa» frefiaenlly prartisvd in 
order to extort conteasiona. 


of utmost unportaiiro iiiructiiig the Mo.ilcin 


cammicnity. Again tho Crt^lnJ*l>re Mwupw tra- 
gedy hns sent n thrill of horj^r ntid indigniition 
into Moslem liMiK There is nl-o tho <ptei.tion 
of lliehlierty of tho Pmn recently brougbl to lli" 
front in the ra.se of Mr. Jfohanu-il Ali biuisclf 


up wUli IVivi propvM* snd weff-l>-foR of the country fn 
which tbev live Th' present carries in lU womb the 
hopes aed fesra common to ‘Wy community |o 
and we sbsU bo fsiimg in our duty not epiv ts lod.sns 
bntetMusMlmsns al.o if wsdonot Urhe 
■oioornin Englsna to convert ooe frer* mfo hop^ end 

«>i*riitlize the boi>?» wbwh wf share nlllial! cvf 
feHonUwolrymoi). :Se ^nl.^la Mr. Gokhslesivolslo 
Enelsnd at Ibn present moment and »e hope to Secure 
bis^n'pathyaBd co-opeeaboft...,..^ 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


The Moslem League and the British 
Government* 

The following correspondence has been forwanl* 
etl to tho press for publication 

41, Slonno Street, S. XV. 

28th July, 1913. 

To the Under-Secretary of State, Foreign Olliee. 

"Sir, I beg respectfully and earnestly to draw 
tho attention of the Right lion, the Secretary of 
State to the painful effect which the fresh out- 
burst in England of hostile denunciations anil 
demands for coercive mea-aures against Turkey is 
likely to produce on Mimsidman opinion nod feel- 
ing in India and other British possessions. Sir 
Edward Grey is aware of the fund-amentd princi* 
pie on which the work of tiie Xfoslcm Xeogues 
both here and in India is based vi:., that the best 
interests of the Xlus&almans of India are bound 
up with tho maintcnaoce of Briti-h supremacy m 
Asia. And in tKat conviction the Xiondon League 
has consistently and loyally striven to bring about 
a solidarity between Englishmen and Imllan 
^lasaalmans os fellow-subjects and fcllow-citizcns 
of tho Empire. 

Tho Committee has viewed with relief tho 
gradual subsidence of the indlgnAtion that had 
been arou«ed in India during the T.ast wav by 
indiscreet pronouncements and excessive partisan- 
ship in this country. They Lad trusted that at 
this stage when Turkey, taking adrentage of tho 
situation created by Bulgaria, is endeavouring to 
place herself in a fairly defensible position, a 
dignified resera e would bo observed by the public 
men and press of England, avho would leave to 
the Government the task of chocsing the widest 
course in the best interests of tho Empire. They 
are grieved, however, to see a renewal of the ill- 
adviseil and proa-ocativo language and urgings for 


hostile action against Turkey that did so much 
Larm last year. ^ 

The Comnrittoo do not presume to offer any 
ojdnion or advico on tho policy of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. Hut they feel ft only right and 
proper to place before tho Sccrefciry of State tho 
Mussalmnn point of view. Dealing until tho subject 
of Xluss.alman sympathy with Turkey, Itis High- 
ness tho Aga IChan, tho Pi-esident of the Central 
Z^eague, in a recent speech pointed out the great 
part religion plays among tho mst masses of tho 
East. Is woiilil hardly be possible, the Com- 
mittee eonceiae, for any Goaernment to eliminate 
from conaidemtion the feelings and opinions of 
largo masses of His Majesty's euhjecta entitleil 
equally with any other cl.i8s to be henni on public 
questioDs. 

Tlie Mussalmnns of India think that tho present 
efforts of Turkey to obtain a rectification of a 
strategically imlefensible frontier with the posses* 
sion of a city hallouoJ to her by all the traditions 
of religion and history and vital to her existcnco 
no an indepoDdent State, do not affect British 
interests or British dominancy in any part of tho 
world; they see all the B-ilkan States irarring 
with each other, regardless of treaties and engage- 
menLs ; tiicy see the Balkan soldiery committing 
havoc find slaughter on all sides ; tliey see 
Roumanla with absolutely nogrioi'anco against 
Bulgaria in^ding and appropriating lior territories 
without nny protest from tho Powers ; they oeo 
the TXreaty of London thrown aside by the Balkan 
States themselves ; and they ask why should a 
Moslem State alone bo held down to Treaty, still 
nnmtified, to which its consent was obtained by 
pressure when all tho conditions which led toils 
giving that consent li.avo disappo.arcd ; Turkey, 
they beHere, only seeks to render her position 
defensible in order to hold Oonstjuitinople for the 
peace of Eurojio ; and they wonder why their 
own Covcrninont, in whose sense of jitstico they 
have alwaj-s placed tho greatest reliance, should 
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becomo a part to tlie coercion of a Moslem nation 
to, abandon tlio opportunity of obtaining in tko 
Balkan cbaos, conditions of tolerable cxistenco' 
and some guarantee against future inva^ons 
and stulden attacks to oust them fi-om the little' 
strip of territory left to Turkey in Europe. 
‘WHiother the Mus^aln^ans of IndLa are right or 
wong in the view I hare ventured ‘to lay before 
the Secretary of State, the Committee feel they 
have discharged the duty that lay on them at this 
crisis ; and they imagine the British public \rill 
not bo surprised if any hostile action nirainst a 
country in whose eiistenco and welfare the Rfus- 
salmans of India take the keenest interest, gives 
rise to bitter resentment. 

I have the honour to bo Sir, 

Your most obedient sen-ant, 

(Sd.) C. A. LATIF, 

■ Vxci'President. 

The London AJWndia Moslem League. 

(Coptj of a letter from the Foreign Office.) 

Ctli August 1913. 

Sir, — I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey 
to acknowleilge the receipt of your letter of the 
28th ultimo calling attention to tiie unrortniiat© 
effect .which recent utterances in this rountry, 
hostile to Turkey, may produce in Mussilman 
■ circles in ^ 

I am to state in reply that your letter will 
i-eceive careful attention, and that the considera- 
tions put fons-ard in it are alrca<ly present to the 
mind of His Majesty’s Government. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obediei t humble servant, 

(Sd.) LOUIS MALLET, 

Tlio Vice-President, 

All-India Jloslem League, 

41, Sloane Street, S.V’. 


• from the India Office.) 

7th August 1913. 

.Sir; — Iflm directed by the Secretary of State 
for India to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 28th July on-the subject of the war 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Marquess of Crewe finds no fault with the 
representation which your Committee have made, 
but he cannot undertake to discuss with them the 
view they take of the recent action of the Otto- 
man Government or the' ultimate consequences 
of tlwt action. His l^fajesty’s Government, while 
fully sympathising with the religious sensibility 
and apprehensions of the Mu«s.almflns of India, 
cannot regulate its policy in Europe by sucli con- 
siderations alone, and Lonl Crewe beliereH ho is 
right in not attributing to your Committee a 
claim th.at it should so act. 

But His Majcfty's Government reeognisesnnd • 
has always recognised that the sympathies of 
Indian Moslems are naturally dmnm tonnrds tlioir 
co-rcligionists elsenhere in rnatters touching their 
common faith. The Government will ahtaiys 
ro.ake it one among tlio objects of its policy to 
protect such legitimate religious feelings fiom 
wanton attack. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Rcrv.int, 

(.S-h) T. \V. HOI-DEllKESS, 

0. A. Latif, E«q. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


The Aga Khan on Moslem Ideals. 

(The following is r verbatim rcjxjrl of the hpeech 
delueretl by II. II. tho Aga Khan at the fifth 
annual genenil meeting of tho Lon<loa AH JotUa 
Moslem Lc.aguo on July 14 : — ] 

Tho rtporl presented to-<Uy justly points out 
that the young Jlonlcms who como hero from 
India in a slcadily-itici«.asing will licjj* to 

form the life of Indi-a of the ne-.ir future. From 
the point of %iew of influencing and guiding these 
young men, the work o! euch an organisation as 
this ij of >cry great importanco. I doubt whether 
public opinion here baa any conception of tbe pro* 
found significance of the preircnce in London and 
in provincial educational centres of so many young 
men from India. It may be asked what are 300 
or 400 young Moslems in cotuparbou with 70 
xolUions of Indian Mus»almans, or 1,000 or 1,700 
Indians of varloua communities in comparison 
with th< 315 millions of Hindustan. The answer 
is that they are like si many stones thrown into 
the middle of the placid pool or river each making 
concentric rings until the brink on either side is 
reiiched. Twenty years ago not only the moss of 
. tbe people but men of standing of what is tcrined 
“ the old schools " looked askance at new-f.inglcil 
ideas brought by tho “ European returaeii ” young 
men. But now they listen with almost greedy 
eagerness to any message brought from tbe West, 
and ready to accept in on uncritical spirit the 
.views of their young countrymen who have 
sojourned here. The day when - the educated 
classes could be spoken of ns a " microscopic mino- 
rity ” hss piio.'^ed away ; eiliication is already 
dilTused among tho mhldle chvf.e8, and with the 
active encouragement and effort of Lord Uai- 
dinge's Government is filtering down to the 
people at large. The young men sojanroiog 


hero aro the lc.aders and fsthers of tho future ; 
though tlioy are to bo numbered only by 
^ Iniudreds they represent the hundreds of thou&unds 
of men of varying degi-eesj of English eiluc-ition 
in Ifuliii seeking to 'come more and more into 
touch with European thought and ideals ; and, 
.beyond theso hundi-cds of thousands, the millions 
who aro learning to rc.id newsjvipers and to fnter- 
^t themselves in tho world outside their villiges. 
Tho ulcas and mess-vges oiir yauths hike back with 
them from Europe nre e.igcily listened to, and it 
is of the greatest imporbinco to India and 
tho Empire that they should hero Imbibo 
right ideas and learn tho right w ay of interpret- 
ing them. This coubidemtion cannot be lost sight 
of in estimating the weik of tho London League, 
a» the report points out and it is upon tliis ground 
that 1 use the opportunity your committee Las 
kindly provided iiio to pass over mere current 
details and address myself to problems which go 
to tJie very roots of our natioii.il life. 

TltlBULiTlfiyS OP TORStV, 

\NTien I say tliat the work of guiding aright 
tho future ISvdeie of Indian Moslem thought is 
one of Izaperial impoitnoce, I do not confine th.it 
word to Indi.i ;ilouB. The recent Turkish war has 
dcmonstrateil to the world tho inherent solidarity 
of those who profess and call themselves Muslims. 
WTiercver they may bo, Slahomcdans have a 
fellow-feeling and an interest in e.ich other’s 
welfare is irwdeijuately ieah«ed in Europe where 
the strong religious sanctions of Islamic unity are 
not properly imclerstood. In India in tho last 
year or two the tribulations of Tuikey and of , 
Persia li.iye absorbed the thouglit of -the Moslem 
people to the practical exclusion of tlieir own 
immedLito affiirs and those of Iiiilia generally. 
Tho cuirents of feeling were very strong, and foi- 
a time our people wcie in danger of losing sight 
of certain fund.iraeubil considerations vrhich they 
ordinuily bold with tenacity. 
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Whatever may have been the case in the past 
when affairs in Slacedouia created irritation 
between England and Turkey, it is clear to 
thoughtful Indian Muslims that British and 
Turkish interests are closely identified. They feel 
that it is a matter of great moment to this coun- 
try that Turkey should continue to hold sway ns 
an independent power in Asia, and also 
PersLi should retain whatever remains of Jier 
integrity. Obriously the break-up of Ottoman 
dominion in Asia would expose the Western route 
to India to attack hy other European powers. 
Mutual good-will and good understanding between 
En8\a-n4 and Turkey wWl afford the best possible 
safeguard against any partition of her Asiatic 
dominions. I have reason to believe that in view 
of all that has happened in recent years, Turkey 
is not toerely willing but anxious Co come looro 
fully within the orbit of British influence. Whet- 
over weight the Indian Moslems may possess in 
the Islamio world should be used for bringing 
Turkey and other Mahomedan countries into an 
attitude of genuine trust in Great Britain. They 
will thus be doing good service not only to the 
British Empire but also to their co-religlonists in 
other countries J they will help to fulfil the des- 
tiny which has ordained that the welfare of Eng- 
land and of the Islamic world sliould bo closlcy 
'inter-related, and that if one is we.akened tlio 
other is weakened also. 

lUE BULWARK OF ISLAM, 

Tliough appearances may sometimes be unpro- 
pitious, the British Empire, .u WBS lately obser*- 
oilbytho I-.'meJ, U and must be the bulirart oI 
Islam. There are os’er 100.000,000 Muslims in 
the British Empire, a total complied mtb whiA 
that of nny other Poivor ot Western Europe is 
,m.all. .Whatever is Icit of independent MUS.I-J- 
man Slates, in these ciieumstancea ' they mn.1 
either more or less gravitate under British inllo- 
cneoerloso their position, lieedlo., to »ytlu« 


aggregation of Moslems under the British Empire 
gives her a great moral asset in the beneficent 
and nnghty part she plays in the world's affairs. 
At the same time it imposes great it&ponsibi- 
lities upon the Indian Muslims, since they 
have a high destiny to fulfil in their c-apicity 
as by far the largest and moat iiupoitant section 
of the Mahomedan subjects of the Ciown. The 
more steadf-nst and strong their loy.-ilty is to the 
Britisli Empire, the more influential they will 
naturally be in promoting that Larmony of inter- 
ests of w'hich I liave spoken and also in the 
moulding of British policy, 

But these international considenitions, though 
vital, should not lead to any neglect of the duties 
close at hand. In my judgment the Indian 
Moslems should m doujcstic aflairs largely conceu- 
truto tlieir_ efforts upon two great aims. The first 
of tlicso should bo to niter tbo position of affairs 
under »vhich they nio justly described in the 
rooeot Government pronouncement of Moslem 
education as “ ediicntionally btickward.” They 
cannot ho 2 >o to play their itfut adequately and 
Siitisfactorily in the great developments of Indian 
life now in progress unless their educational 
equix'inent is equal to that of other communitic.s 
The second great aim should bo to help in u]>lift- 
ing and reclaiming the depres.sod cl.isse.'*. The 
splendid cxamjde which has been set in this res- 
pect by Christian missions, and in more leeent 
years by Hindu ngencic'', have not been rc*ponded - 
to by our poojde. The Mus'^almnns are doing 
nbeolutely nothing to contribute to this essential 
element in the building uji of Indhin nnlionbood. 

It is high time tliat they set themselves to wwk 
both to elevate the depres-^jd cLasws and to bring 
pnlig litemnent and the ad vantages of cultuietl civili- 
zation to theaild tribes of the jungle and Ihchilb. 

MOSLEM LEAGUE rLATieHM. 
llH>ing sjiofcen of Indian untionhoo-l, I may 
here refer to the adoption by the Committee of 
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the Central Le-igue List nintor of the ideal of 
self-government under the British Crown. Tlmt 
ide.a!, whether on Colonul lines as has been 
suggested by m) many of our cornffttriot^, or in 
some form “ suitable to India," tho conditions of 
which we do not .at present conceive and therefor© 
do not attempt to define, must commend itself to 
thoughtful opinion, if it me.ans, as I take it to 
mean, an ideal invohing many decades of effort 
towards self-improvement, towatil-. socitl reform, 
towards educational diffusion, and towirds com- 
plete amity between various communities. Ciien 
personal and mitional aelf-aicrifico for generations 
to come, some form of self-government worthy of 
tho British Empire and worthy of the people of 
India will be evolved, and Indians will h.ai'o won 
a proud place for their nation in the world mxler 
the British Throne. But if it menus a mere Itasty 
impulse to jump at the applo when only the blos- 
soming stage is over, then the day that witnes-«e<l 
the formulation of the ideal will be a very unfor- 
tunate one in our countries’ annaU. ^7o liavo a 
long way to travel before the distant goal can be 
i-eached, and tho voice of wisdom c.iUb Ub to pro- 
ceed step by step, The fact th.it the Central Com- 
mittee confined itself to f.avouring some system 
“ Buibible to India ” shows that at present it is 
difficult even to define the pLin wliich may b© 
evolved as Indian life develops and expands. Such 
development, 1 need hardly 8.ay, must be social, 
material and moral e« well ns political if a goal 
avorthy of the self-sacrifice involved and of India’s 
place in the Empire is to bo reached. 'Wo have 
the extraordinary example of the pr<^re.'=s of 
Japan within living memory to show us that we 
cannot truly advance upon one side of our national 
life unless other sides are 8imHlt.anco«Bly develop- 
ol. And tho motive force must bo religious, because 
“for nothing else will vast masses of the En't toil 
. on for generations along the path of self denial. 
siussauiAx’a orroRTiraiTY. 

An element in the new national self-consdons- 
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ness must bo tho mutual gooil-will and under- 
standing of the different races of India. Unfor- 
tunately, as tbo Ileport observes, there are jwrts 
of the country where tho relations of Hindus and 
Slosleuia aro unsatbfactory. It is eminently 
dcsirablo that in the provinces and districts whero 
good-will and right-feollng exist, missionaries 
should go forth to tho less fortunate parts of the 
country in tho effort to bring about good under- 
standing. The Mussulmans have a great oppor- 
tunity if they will only realise how far they c.an 
go in evoking and strengthening Hindu good-will 
by voluntarily abandoning tho public slaughter of 
cows for f.icrifico. The question, ns you are aware, 
islirgeiy an economic one, and much could he 
done to solve it by committees of Mussnlmans and 
rich Hindus org:ini»ing subscriptions for the pnr- 
chase of other animals to be sacrificed in substitu- 
tion of kino. Good w-erk could also be done by 
local committees for bringing ITindusand Mus'VtI- 
mans together in social intercourse. It is true 
tliat there aie difficulties of caste in the way of 
Ukiug food together, but no such obstacle shands 
in the way of games and sports. Yeai-s ngo in 
Bombay, Lord Harris revealed to ua how much 
can be done on the cricket field to create good 
fecliog between different races. Play is instinc- 
tive iu young life in ladi.v os elsewhere ; 1 believe 
that with due organisation there can be spread 
among our youths everywhere the coniaradfrie of 
the playing-ground and that social knowledge and 
good-will is to be attaiued in India largely along 
tho lines of the phj-sical culture of our young 
people— a culture eminently desirable also for tho 
direct benefits it will confer upon coming gene- 
rations. 


H. H. THE AGHA KHAN. A sketch of hij life 

ina Career. I’rico At. 4. 


O. A. Nktetta A- Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrati 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 
Indian Coolies in British Guiana- 


Mr. W. H. Clark repl^’ing to Mr. Banerjib 
question re Collision between the Police and 
Indian coolies at a sugar planhition in British 
Guiana s-iid ; — 

“ (1) The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the aflirmative. As regards the second 
part, the facts are, I regret to say, substantiilly 
as stiteJ, the number of coolies killed being 
fifteen. I should add however that when the 
Police attempted to execute the warrants against 
the fire men they were opposed by a large mob 
armed with cutlasses and other we.apons. Tlie 
order to fire was not given until the Blot Act Iwd 
been read and one of the Police had been killed 
and two others injured by the mob, the situation 
of the rest of the Police being one of considera- 
ble danger. The Maxim gun not used. A 
x-cpoit of the JudimI enquiry made under the 
order of the Government of Biitish Guiana is 
laid on the table. 


It will be seen from the report that the imme- 
-diate cause of the outbreak was an endeavour on 
the part of the Police to execute warrants nguinst 
the five coolies charged with intimidation. It 
also appears, however, that the contributory causo 
of the ill-feeling which culminated in tlio 
outbreak was, that it was proposed to transfer 
Qvo men from one plantation to another 
and that the transfer was to bo effected 

.ec»rfing to .vhat is .taW to bo ^ 

prostioo tvith the 

Lretary o[ Stoto for the Oolome. ho. .■oiled the 
otteotion of the aovornmont of Dr.t,.h O.i.on.. to 
the objections to the en.plo.™'"' Pohco .n 

oireoting the transfer of l.bontor. e.cept to 
Cohere lutance i. erpeclea. He h» alto n^nt^ 
out the desirability of ktuing .nstruehon. that 


ieason.able notice of transfer should be given to 
immigrants, thnt the cause of transfer should be 
stated if the immigrant concerned asks for it, and 
that the sanction of the Government should bo 
obtained before either of these requirements is 
dispensed with. The Government of India have 
cxpi'essed their satisfaction nt the action taken by 
the Secretary of State, and have asked to be 
informed what steps are being taken by the Gov- 
ernment of British Gui.ana to give effect to his 
suggestions. 

(3J It .appeals to the Government of India on 
tlie information at present before them that the 
uniest on the csbtte which culminated in this 
regretUbte incident was duo in n large measure to 
iiniotelligont handling of the coolies and should 
have been preventable. In these circumstances, 
they are endeni curing to secuio that odequato 
conipens-ation should bo paid to the families of tho 
persons killed in the not. 

Natal Indian Coosress Protest. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Katal Indian Congress on tho 0th instant, a reso- 
lution was p.a5&ed protosting against the harsh 
working of the Inimigrants Regulation Act of 
1013 and nsserting that it was contrary to 
Oovermnent's promises, ns over 50 per cent of 
the Induans, who were already domiciled had 
been declared prohibited Immigrants under the 
Act, while those with domicile certificates who 
could h.a^•e cntcnid without diOiculty under tho 
old Act wei-e now put to unnecessary deliy and 
trouble by the exjonse of finding .£86 deporit for 
prohibited immigranta to come ashore. 

Tho resolution declared that tho measure actoi 
oppressively on several who were rightfully domi- 
riW in South Africa but were compolloil to return 
to India because they did not j>cw'i' 0 «s tlii« suin. 
Tho resolution niq>«ile<l to the Imivritl and 
liidiin Go^errltnt■^ts to BJvi>© (he Crown to veto 
the measure within .a year of it»* promulgation. 
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Ihe Case of the Indians in South Afiica. 


Tlie sitmtion crcftteil by the passing of the 
South African Immigration Act has provoked 
numeroas meetings of protest nil over Tmlin. 
Notable among these were the public meetings of 
Mailrna ami Koinbay convene<l for the purpoiso of 
nomorialising to the Government of Inilia on the 
iniquities of the recent legislation. 

On the 30th of August a lir^ely atlen<le«l pub- 
lic mectiog of the citisens of Madnia »a* hcUl 
fn the Yietorii Public Ifall under the auspices of 
the ^fah1jtn1 .Vr. V. P. .Ua/iliosa 

the ex-Dewan of Mysore who prcMde.! on the 
occasion after briefly renewing the eltu->tion in 
India conclude<l his brilliant nddreas with the 
follovring reference to the question : 

I would eet Uk« up the time et the Meeting with 017 
remarks on it, but leave It to be diteueied bj mr fneod 
Ur. O. A. HateasD, who has made a epeeial stud; «f the 
queetioa ted hiu atreedj doee macb to help our brethera 
7a South ^Africa. Regardieg the Ui.rd queetion, it 
will be aealamitr it the control e( Pailiament over 
iadiau iffairi sod theeleee lapervieion over the work 
ot the bureaocrae/ here is io sof wa; related. Do 
what we tnajr, the eouetry will conlioue to bo gorerecd 
for D107 yeen to coma on the precent bureaucratic 
Jjnes, sed il the apliil of British rule ie to be maintsiDed 
the current raoit be coniUntlj kept up from the Power 
llouiein England, whether the agenej ie Britieb or 

The Ilon.SIr.V, S. Sr{nfva«i Sa.«try then moved 
tho following Reoolution 

(a) That this mretiug of the cilizeoa of Madras ex- 
preasca its emphjtie protest against the recent O'-act- 
ment of the South African Immigration ilegniatioo Act, 
which has igaored the pledges given b; the Uoion Oov 
ernment to Britiib tae'iMn l^ceJers, ae a reauK of the 
provisional lettleiuent, and pUeee on record Its keen 
regret that far from itrongl; urging the lightlniclaiine 
of the lodian communitv, the Imperiel auihoriitre should 
have approved of it as a 'fair evttiementof (he probfroi/ 
thereby makiog the position of our fellow-countrjinen 
'in South Africa abiolutelg intolerable, (b) That Ihie 
meeting urges on the Govemn ent of India and tbe Im- 
perial authorities the immediate recesiitr of urgingen 
the Union Qorernment the need of modifying the esid 
law forthwith, more perticuUrlj in the following ree- 
peels ._(1) ■]^e removal of that raciel bar wbieh still 
exUta in the Orange Klvcr CoIokj. (2) The grant of 
full rights of appeal to the S ipreme Court in all msltera 
affecting the atatuv and rights of Indians. (SJTheree- 
toralion of the unoonditional right of South African- 
born Indians to enter the Capo Province. (4) There- 


novel of the unjustlAabie mtrletlona imposed on the 
marriage righti of Indiana by the Bcarle judgment, (r) 
That this mceCiag regret* that the South African Gar- 
crAoent abould have broken tbe definite pledge given to 
repeal tbs £3 poll-tax in Katal. (<I) That lhleni<eting 
urges on the Government of India the necessity of 
adopting immediate retaliatory measure*, should tbe 
preieot negotiationa fail to render justice to our fellow- 
countrymen. 

In 60 iloinjr, iio Mi'J tluvt they Iioanl of nepofi- 
Ation<i being nfoofc nnil ho was gluil to announco 
tlwt Iiotli Mc«.«r». OoklwJo and Polvlc ivero 
6.angmno of ita leading to luippy reaults. It was, 
therefore, not neceK.s.ary to m.ako any sjicecliea of 
A Utter character on thi* question at tho pre.eent 
moment. 

5fr G. A. yates.m, m aecomfing tho motion 
exhortoi all interested In tho matter to read tho 
Iteport of tho dcbito in tho House of Lord* on 
the question, in which Ixinl* Ampthill, Sydenham 
and Ciirzon pointed out tint even the latest Dill 
tliat wna posscil through the Union Purlinnient 
perpotintihl tho mcial diirerenco. After a prondso 
had been made tint tho mcial bar would bo 
abolished, a dcUbenvto attempt was made by 
tho Union r>irhnment to reintroduce it into the 
Act. It h.'v* been said by moro tlnn one rcsponRiblo 
statesman that tho JmperinI Government find it 
difficult to interfero with tho odministmtion of a 
Self-governing Colony and though sympathising 
a-H it does with tho Indians, ft had }ct to stand 
helpless in tho ftfrair. 

'•Thi*,’***Id Mr. Katessn, ** is a confession of imperial 
impolraco. The pirt which the Imperial Govcrriuent 
had been pUyiog in the msttcr of the South African 
lodtsB wee one nhiVh did oot reflect credit on British 
sUtcsiaaesblp. or upon the love and slTection which they 
bad been lavishing on ihe proplo, even when they did 
not weut It, lie found from a private letter received 
from Bfr. Polnk, that there vrai a chance of tho dispaiea 
being aatthfactorily aelilid. It was also ststed that it 
wae poaiiblo that the crgotiitiona might fail. In tb4t 
contingency they vrvie ail bound in honour to stand up 
andOghton bchsif of their people, who hid suficred 
great hardshipi and privations in South Africa." 

A similar llesolutioii wns ndopted in the Boitilxay 
Meeting held under tho auspices of the Bombay 
Pvetilileiicy AB.Mwintion on tho Gth instant. Sir P. 
M. JIcliU in his opening ndiUt>»s Riid that it wns 
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a question that hurt the feelings and susceptibili- 
ties of all communities in India. 

Their hearts hid been stirred to the rerj deptbi by 
tbs treatment accorded to the Indians in South Africa 
for 10 many years. Instead of arririnf; at a practical 
solution, they svere as far away from itaserer. lie 
'maintained that it was no justification for any part of 
the nritish Empire to deny the rights of citizenabip and 
accord unequal treatment to Indians in an Empire where 
all subjects were thought equal. In vindication of the 
aotion of the Union Government, it was stated that the 
Imperial Government could not interfere with the action 
of self'govercing Colonies. Bir Ffaerozeahafa here re- 
minded them of the fact that when the OrdiBance for 
the formation of the South African Government by llis 
Majesty’s Ministers were issued, it contained an explicit 
clause that the new Legislature would not interfere with 
the ktatus of coloured races. That clause, the speaker 
■aid, had somehow evaporated. In conclusion, he vehe- 
mently denounced the present attitude of foVotriag (he 
policy of open door in Asia and closed doors in ether 
parts. 

The Resolution was moved by Sir Balnehandra 
Krishna, who traced the dispute from the 
Roor War and gave a succinct account of the 
tyrannies inflicted on the Indian immigrants of 
South Africa. 


Indian Enii£frAfion< 

The following Resolution has been issued in tho 
Home Department of the Government of India 

It has come to the notice of the Government 
of India that some misapprehension exists with 
regard to tlvo intention of the orders governing 
tho grant of certificates of identity to Indian 
students and others contained in the Resolutions 
of tho Home Department Nos. 2831-2842, dated 
the 8th December, 1899, Nos. 451-492, dateil U.o 
15th November, 1901, and Nos, G09-620, dated 
the 8th June, 1910. The orders contained in 
those Resolutions were intended to apply to 
Indians of some status proceeding to Europe, the 
United States of America or Japan for tlie pur- 
poses of study, for pleasure or on business, and 
not to persons desirous of emigrating to those or 
other countries in search of ntanual employment, 
oven though sufllciently well-to-do to be able to 
pay their own faro.s. The latter class of 

instead of n>ceWng the encouragement and asstst- 


ance which may be implied by the issue to them 
of certific-ates of identity, should bo warned of the 
attendant risk and strongly advised not to emigrate 
unless they have reliable information that remu- 
nerative work will bo found for them in the 
country to wliich they are destined. Loc.al Gov- 
ernment and Administrations aio requested to 
give wide publicity to the tenor of these orders. 


Indians in Canada. 

At the l.ist meeting of tho Viceregal Council 
in reply to a question by tlio Hon. Bubu Suren- 
dranath, Mr. Clark in'the course of his answers 
rtf grievances of the Indian i-esidents in Canada 
aaid : — “ The Government of India have no very 
recent information ns to the number of Indians 
in Canada but it is understood to be about 2,500. 
They are unaware liow many of these are Sikhs. 
The eflect of tho order is ns stated, but the Cor- 
ernment of India hare on more than one occasion 
recently represented to the Secretary of State the 
importance they attach to a eonce«ion being 
made by the Canadian Government in favour of 
tho wives and minor children of the Indiana resi- 
dent In Canada and the withdrawal in their case 
of the restriction impased by tho mjuirement of 
continuoas jouniey on through ticket. Intim-a* 
Uon has since been received that the Sccretaiy of 
State for the Colonies is in communication with - 
the Dominion Government ns to tho po-ssihility 
of facilitating the entry of tlio wives and children 
of Indians who hare acquired Canadian domicile. 
As I ha^■e already exphiincd, the order in Council 
applies to all immigrants and not only to Indians.'* 
There is however, direct communication between 
Japrn nnd China and Canada. Tlie entry of 
Japanese labourera is limited to a fixed numlwr in 
anyone year. Chinese immigrants are required 
to pay a poll-tax of 500 dollars." * 
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The Yuvaraja of Mysore. 

Tiio VnwMjii of My'ortJ w!io i’<t now towring In 
Oreil Eriwin ftrrivpil on the 20th of !^^t month 
ftt Gla.«go\v wlipre ho n'na m.ignificj'ntly ontertiln- 
oi!. ITw llighneis nnd hU luUt were ontertalncil 
ftt ft dinner by the in City Chftm1>cr» 

when the dwirrmn In projmsjng tho “ Yovarajft 
of My«oro'' s>i\icl that the interconr<o of Ohogow 
with (ndift nft<i of the most intimntrt nml f.ii^ 
tenehing description, find much of the prosperity 
nnd development of OLvsgow wns chy-ely »tlie<l to 
the i-esonrces find prolnetft of tho country of 
which their di«tingnuahe<f guest was nn illustrious 
representative, lie then paid i\ w ell merite<l tn 
buto to the bonericent find loyal house of Myeoio 
flji nNe to thf* recent progress of the ststo in im- 
gation ftnd such other works of public utility. 

The Yusmis in resj^nding, thanked hts ho?ts 
for the cordiility of their netcoma nnd ftftcr a 
preliminary remark of acknowledging their 
kindness, aaid they met that evening on a common 
platform of fellow.citir.cnsliip of that Empire, lie 
acknowledge*! with gnititude tho compliment |«i*l 
by lUilio P.ixton to tho ndminixtmtion carrie<l 
on in >fy«ore. They were trying to progress in 
their own humble way, nnd what they did was nil 
duo to the poi'ional eaamplo of tho Administration 
of the ISritish in their own country. Ifo did not 
think thf‘t-0 w.s^ any level-heaile'! Indian who did 
not acknowledge that tho jiresenco of English 
people in India was fortho fxinefitof thateountry. 
They had their own feelings nnd desires, nnd pro- 
an'IM they got fairplaythey might coimton them 
standing on their side ju«t as much as any "liart of 
the llritish Empire. Ooo<l understanding, iijm* 
pathy, nnd true jwrtnership were tho keynotes of 
harmony nnd cohesion in any community, and 
meetings ofthit description had the most salu- 
tary effect in achieving such results. 


The Late Maharaja of Cooch-Behar. 

in.. Highness tho 1 ite Mnliamja Ibij Xnruyan 
Rhap Ikiluulur of Cooch-Behar was born in April 
1882. Ilowns the eldest son of the Late Maha- 
raja and of tho eldest d luglitcr of the great roH- 
gioiM reformer Jvesh.ab Clwndm Sen. Alter 
spending tno yenrs at tlio Jlayo College he was 
sent til IfiOf to Engl.anil for In's suh«efjuent e<iu- 
cation. He remained at Eton for three years, 
lie then retuined to IndLi, and n ye.arIiterho 
went lifiek to England to eomploto his studios at 
OxfonI where ha entered Chri't Churrh. When 
ho eanio to India Later he joined the C.idet Corps 
and went thiough tho usual cour-o of training. 
He WAS present At tjio Jmj>criaJ PiirUir held at 
Delhi ill 1002 to cclcbmto tlio acves-lon of tho 
late King.Emjicror. In tJio same year ho oLtnin- 
cl An honorary commi*sion in the Westminster 
Dragoons ImperLal Yeomanry. Ho mmlo a long 
tour in tho course of wldch he visitoil China, 
Japan, Canada and tlio Unitcl Rtiites, In order 
to train him for tho administmtive duties of Ids 
position as ruler ho \vn.s nppointcl by his Into 
father ns nn ndilitional moinher of tho Shato Coun- 
cil. His Highness had thus exceptioiul Adian- 
tages of education and training l>efon» stiocmling 
his father in 1911. Ills llighnc'A was installed 
on tho j/rafi by tho Lieutenant-Govoinor of Ben- 
gal who, in A long And eloquent ei>oech, referred 
to the groat progress mado by Cooth-Belmr umlcr 
tho Late Maharaj i nud exhorted His Higlmess to 
follow worthily in tlio foot-steps of his father. 
His lligluic.ss nttuiuloil tlio Delhi lliirlMr held 
in lOU. 

Ho WAS recently on a tour to England nnd iud- 
denly bceathed his lost in Keptemljer 1. lUs 
remains wen* ciemated at Ootdon Cieen. Heing 
A ntalimo, Judge Sea eoiidiu-ti'il n xhni t sen ice in 
English. Ho le.vves no isaiio and is succeeded by 
hts hrotlwr, Kumar Jitendrn, wJio recently niar- 
lifsl tho only daughter of tho Oaekwnr of Birodi, 
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Gwalior Tiles. 

In 1910 the Gwalior Durbar requested a cera- 
mic engineer, Mr. Mazumdar, to examine the clay 
soils of the State and to conduct experiments in 
the outturn of tiles. Mr. Mazumdar haa submit- 
ted his report, from which it appears that the 
State boasts of soverixl centres where good clay 
can bo procured, and that all the raw materi-als 
necessary to the industry are at hand. A capital 
of less than Rs. 50,000 would, it is stated, bo 
sufficient to start a pottery, the return upon tlie 
outlay being estimated at 17 per cent, perannum. 
Mr. Mazumdar points out tint the demand for 
pottery in India is steadily on tho increa-so, and 
that it rose from Rs. 29,32,000 in 1904-05 to 
Bb. 40,40,000 in 1910-1 1. Whether the industry 
is ever successfully launched in Gwalior or not, 
says a contemporary, the Durbar has done avell to 
have the matter inrestigate<l. 

TrnVation Scheme in Travencore. 

We congratulate the Travancore State on the 
opening of the Etattakara Channel under tlie 
Kodayar irrigation scheme which was performed 
by the Dewiin of Travancore during tho eaily part 
of tin's month and the realization of which is due 
to the wisdom of His Iligliness the Maluvrajah. By 
tho Ko<l.ayar irrigation project no less than thirty 
thousand acres of ilry land will be conrerte<l into 
wet, which will increase the food prwhicts of the 
country by ivuldy avorth forty lakhs of rupees eveiy 
year which by itself was half of the present im|>ort 
of paddy and rice. Tlie project by which the Gov- 
ernment of Tnn-ancoro will wave reniis.sions nioiie 
over half a I.vkh of rupees per annum, will pay 
three and a h.alf per cent, interest and is a work 
, on which all interested are to be heartily congin- 
tulateil. As an irrigation work it'elf it has |>«vn 
well conceived and rarrieil out and for which !«|li 
Mr R. H. Bastow, the Chief, and Jlfr. 71. A- 
Miiwhin, the Executive Engineer, well deserve the 
enromiom. "-tich Ii"-. been rorae-i on them. 1. 1. 
wnd Voxetr. 


The Maharaja Holtar 

In B recent issue of the World there is an 
interesting article on H. H. the Maharaja Holkar 
of fndore, now on a visit to England. The writer 
gives a brief sketch of the previous History of the 
state and the present jirogres-s it has achieved. 
Ho then expatiates on the advarlngo of that 
unique aristocratic institution — tho Mayo College. 
Ho proceeds to discuss tho evils of enforced 
ividowhooil and aarly marriage and jwints out 
the way in which the clTurbs of native rulers in 
particular should bo directed. After a few bucIi 
general observ-ations liegives n beautiful pen picture 
of the present Maharaja. The present ruler of 
the State is a young prince who stands on flic 
threshold of his aareer. Holms onlylioeii invo'ted 
witli ruling jiowers for n little over eighteen 
months, and already he has given proof of Ids 
intention to make n reputation for h{ni*‘e1f ns a 
gooH ruler whoso chief «iro is the welfare of )iin 
subjects. Although tlio Mnhamji takes a serious 
view of life and its roKponsiht/ities, he is a gowl 
sportsman. An excellent shot nnd a fenilcKS 
rider, he Is equslly good after tiger in the Kei'* 
budda jungle, or at hunting on the plains. As 
lawn-tennis player he is much above tho average, 
and his game does not Lack distinction. He 
is very fond of music, painting, and the tlieatic. 

Ho is also a great ivaJcr and has la.gun the 
formation of a library of his own. 

“ Hie Maharaja is a handsome man of gocxl 
height nnd is extremfdygrawdiil in his movement. 

Ho carries himself with much dignity, and in 
fact h-ss a verj’ agrec-able pereonality. His man- 
ners are of a courtly type, nnd they might evrn 
be tcrmesl a little ol l-fa^hione<l in this age of 
ba.stc and bustle, fn hia |«)UlicsI views his fiist 
principle is devotr*! loralty to the Biiti^i Crow?*, 
and after that his chief enre is f/» do his le-t in 
every Way for hf« own p-opfe. As on* of the 
leading Princes of India he e.sercNes great iiiB'i- 
cnee on piblic opinion far beyond tlxi boundaries 
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of lu3 kingdom, nml his public conduct sets ftn 
exitmple that will be followed by numbers of the 
more adranced members of tho historic rare to 
which he belong*.. Trom every point of \uew his 
chimcter exacts respect, and we have no doubt 
that history will place the jiamo of Tukoji Rao 
Uolkar very high among Indian rulers if ho is 
fcp.\red to put in practice all his present good 
intentions. 

Metre Gauge Line for Bikaner. 

The Poinetr understands that a very butisfactory 
conference was held at Ajmere on the 29th /uiy 
to settle terms under which tho Rikaner Durbar 
might construct its proposed metre gauge lino 
through territory owned by the Jaisalmero 
Duthar. With tho assistance of Sir Elliot 
Colvin, Agent to tie Oovernor-Oeneral m 
Bajputana, a complete agreement was reached on 
all points. The Maharajas of the two States con- 
cerned are to be congratulated on the business- 
like manner in which they have dealt with the 
somewhat diiUcult question, and Sir £. Colvin for 
his conduct of the friendly conference. 

Ladles* Art LxhiblUoQ- 

Her Highness tho Begum of Bhopal h.as decided 
to hold an All-India Indies’ Art ExhiUtion at 
Bhopal from the Ist to the 10th Janu.ary next. 
The Exhibition will be open for gentlemen from 
the Ist to the 5th, and for pitrtlah ladies from tho 
6th to the 10th. Numerous gold, silver and 
bronre medals will be awarded for every kind of 
lace-work, gold and silver embroidery, painting, 
needle-work and misceU-meous art-work. Full 
particulars regarding the rules and rvgniations 
can bo obtained from the Secretary, Princess of 
Wales’s Ladies Club, Bhopal. 


The Gaekwar and His Government. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda in addressing his Coun- 
dt rwMntly, had some very pertinent remarks to 
make on the question of representation on legis- 
lative bodies: He could not, be s-aid, favour one 
community or caste, however “ high ” it might 
be considered, nt the expense of another, however 
“ low." Ife wanted nil comniitiiitles to be equally 
well represented, and in pirticular tiie agricul- 
tural cLi>.sc-< and the depressed classes. The ngri- 
cultunil classes piepondernted in IJ.aroda and they 
were the pillars of the Stato. The depressed 
classes also ought to bo enabled to make their 
voices heard in the Councils of the State. Gradii- 
Ates, vnkils and other educated classes could easily 
make their views heard by the Government. By 
this he did not me.an to put a low estimate on the 
value of representation by t)je literary classes. 
Dot he wanted to know abo the needs and aspi- 
rations of the common man. He exhorted the 
Councillore to be always broad-minded and sym^ 
pathetic to discard narrow, clannish views and to 
look on all classes of people with a fraternal eje. 
If, unfortunately, some classes of people occvipied 
a lower position than themselves, let them not 
treat these lower classes with contempt. If he 
were asked who were his teachers in regard to tho 
reforms he wished to carry out in his State, ho 
would reply, tlie agiiculturists. It was for their 
sake tliat during the last thirty years he had been 
accumulating experience, and in the light of that 
experience he was Labouring. 

FanchatUd Schools in Mysore- 

We understand that the Government of Mysore, 
Iiave sanctioned an annual grant of Es. 4,000 in aid 
of the Panchamaschoolrecentlyst-irted in Mysore 
Ciiy. We have no doubt that this action on the 
part of His Highness’ Government will ghe a 
powerful impetus to the movement for the ame- 
lioration of the Panchamas in the Province. 
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Proposed Imperial Exhibition. 

It is anuoimced tlrat an Imperial Exhibition 
piomoled by the Eiitish IJoniiuioEb Exhibition 
Limited, which was incorporated on May 8th, 
will be held in London in 1915, with a view to 
showing Empire pioduets and dealing a better 
maiket thioughont the Empire. Tfto site has not 
been decided on. The year 1915 was chosen on 
account of the Impetial Conference and because 
it is expected that the Empire Trade Commission’s 
report will bo published then. Since the Incep- 
tion of the scheme a great deal of support has 
been received from all parts of the Empire. U«- 
piesentatives of the Dominions and England have 
allowed their names to bo associated, unofficially. 


with the project, it being understood that they 
could in no way commit their Governments. 
Lord Strathcona is President and Earl Grey, 
Vico President of the Exhibition. Mr. Charles 
'John Stewart, Public Trustee since 1907. is 
Treasurer, Sir. Herbert, formerly General Manager 
of tho Afiican B.inklng Corpomtion, Assistant 
Treasurer and Sir Arthur Birch. Chairman of tho 
Einance Committee. Sir. Joseph CIainlerl.im. 
Colonel Seely and Mr. Churchill Imo wntten 
.ympthising with the project. It is hopcl tl.at 
before tho end of the year, emiss.ancs will start 

for certain parts of the Empire with a view to 

boliciting support for the exhibition 

In this connecUon tho remarks of the Tunes of 
India will bo' read with interest. lti» hopo.1 
that the suggestions will be errried out^ 

O Everyone in this country will bo struck with 

•a significant omission; the participation of India 

is not mentioned. ' Tint is an omi.^^ion due m Ml 
p.x,b.rbimy to tho well-known ivU^ncc of the 
Lvernment of India and to Urn rnddTem.ee wUh 
, . , i„terc.ts «w “ I'""*'™- 

...»Govcn.„.e„tor ln..Y.,O.Ua 
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cour^ they will have first to be satisCetl tint tho 
exhibition is one in which they can jjarticipito 
with dignity and eflect. But if they aro assured 
in these respects, we ventuio to My that it will be 
in the best interests of thk country that it should 
luive a p-att in tho exiiibition commenstuate with 
tho position of India in the Emjiiro. If it is not 
too kte will not one of our energetic inoinlwis on 
tho Imperial Logislvtivc Council ask a (juestion, or 
introduce a motion at tho September Session? Hut 
it is essential that if India is to take part in this 
exhibition it should bo so on a woithy scale, and 
money bo freely spent foi tho puiiKO-o. Tho Indian 
exhibit should bo controlled from the first tol.isthy 
tho Government of India, and by tho men innctujd 
touch with the modern conditions of tho country, 

Biigar from Sawdust. 

Sugar from sawdust is ono of the latest indus- 
tries to cng.igo serious attention in Englmd and 
it is ic.i«on.able to suppose that It will one day 
engage attention in India. The original idea wns 
to extract alcohol from the sawdust but, thanks 
to tho excise laws, tho mamifircturo of nleolio! in 
so absurdly restricted that tho pionem tuiiied 
their attention from alcohol to sngir inanufatture, 
In case any ono desires to see what can ho done 
with this indu-tryin Iiidi.a, wheio however the 
excivo I.IWS aro Mid to be just as ab-urd w in 
England if not niore so we may state that Classen’s 
pnxcs.s which U tho one more popularly ust-.l, 

made use of tho fact tint sawdust digesUM with 

ft weak solution of sulphurous add under six or 
Mften atmo-pljeroprcssiiro U convci-ted into sugar 
with a yield of aUut twenty-five percent, and 
that four-fifths of this can be ferment--.! into 
alcohol if desired. Tlicre ka lot of money in both 
alcohol and sugar m-cn though thl- Ktwdust sugar 
caunot U uy ^tallL-cl for ordinary Uhh use an 
it nwy well 1* that some of our sawmilGthrougb- 

oiitIndwandIliiimnmayc-in«idefitworili while 

afcerLaiuwheUierthenewidrosofsugaran' a co 

manufacture can of serrice to them.-^Vpd^t. 
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Salt in Behar and Orissa- 

As- comp.xretl with 1911-12, tliere was a de- 
crease of 9,520 maund-. in the qiiantitj of salt 
imported into the Province of Biliaraud Orh<sain 
1912-13. The decrease was due p.utly to a 
heavy hsjlnnco loft in stock at the beginning of 
the jeivr -ind pivrtly to tho impoi-fcvtion of some 
dvity-piiid svlt direct from Calciittn. Tho small de- 
crea-e in the iastics of fureijjn salt (1,388 maunds, 
calK for no remarks. No rnurntity of s-Ut vih» 
written oD' ns wmstage <lurifig the jear. Tito 
total wastage remaining to bo written oITU 6,282 
mawnd-*, \i*., 3,824 maunJs remaining to bo 
wr itten off from previous years and 2,438 maunds 
for tho year under review. 

The Progress o( India. 

Jlr. Montagvi’s brilUant Budget speech iws 
elicited a good deal of comment and criticism. 
Many an EnglWi joitrnnl has cammentevi on ho* 
Htatements. TKe following figures from the Daily 
Ttltgraph will not be out of place. 

A compori-'on between the first and la>tye.»i> 
of the decade under review senes to indicate the 
^'progress" which India has made in the ten years. 

Beginning of End of decade 
decade. 


Utility of Tube Wells- 

The e.vperiments with tube wells in India are 
stilt being carried out and experience nionecan 
show where they can be used with full advantage ; 
but of their utility in some tracts there can be no 
question. It should aUo be noted that from the 
economic point of view their cheapness is a most 
import-rnt f.actor. In Volume If of the P/’Oceed- 
inga at tho AlMmlia S.vnitary Conference at 
Madras a short paper by Mr. T. A. Miller Hrown- 
Jie, Mirnicifw] Engineer of Amrits.ai-, gives some 
p.articular8 of borings and workings. His con- 
cluding paragrapfi is worth particular attention, 
forhes.ays; — “The question of the reUtive cost 
of tube wells is of no great importance when one 
considers that from an ordinary masonry well 
twelve feet in diameter as built for modem water 
supplies the average yield U I'ougbly 3,000 gallons 
per bour and the cost is over il200 ; whereas at 
a less cost a tube well can be eunk which will 
yteld 45,000 gallons per hour or fifteen times the 
supply of an ordinary well and under the same 
bead.” After such a statement we can fully agree 
with him that a considerable amount of good can 
be done by the installation of tube well water 
supptiesfor towns and villages of India wlucharein 


Imports .. 74,132,103 £ 131,614,190 

EvporU .. 92,702,824 £ 158,908,091 

Letters and post- 

oird delivered . 495,022,931 850,889,527 

Savings bank de- 

p«ats . . £ 2,975,855 £ 5,857,975 

Miles of telegraph. 190,887 • 299,343 

Telegrams .. 6,476,645 14,571, 819 

Miles of railway .. 25,373 32,839 

Pa-s^engers carried. 196,048,000 431,212,000 
CrONS earning .. £22,618,000 £40,833,000 
Mileage of canals 

productive .. 31,376 40,455 

Scholars on rolls . . 4,529,491 6,791,855 

Expenditure on 

education .. £2,681,670 £ 5,256,223 

From these figure®, taken from the different 
chapters in the Blue Book, the all-round progress 
which b-sa been made is vuible at a glance. 


urgentneedof pure water. It is to be hoped that ex- 
periments will be steadily continued and that the 
resulU. gained will be made public . — The Vioneer. 
Eailway Directors. 

The peiiodical visits to India of the Diiectois 
of the Indian Railway Companies at Home, which 
wore rccommouded by the late Mr. Thomas 
Robeibson, have now become an established 
custom. Among those who are expected this 
cold weather are Sir Fiederick Upcott, Chairman 
of tlie East Indian Railway Board ; Mr. Dallas, 
Vrce-CHiairman of tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Board ; and Mr. Huddleston, of the 
Nizam’s Ibiilway, as well as of the Ass-am Bengal 
Railway Boiird. Mr. Allen, of the Bengal and, 
North-tVestern Railway, is already in India. 
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Lancashire aud India. 

In hts presMentiftl address to tlio Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Mr, Edwnrd II. L.angdon, 
speaking of the cotton piece-goods tnide of I^ni- 
cashire, sjud : — “ fndin has receive<? fatterly more 
than two-fifths of our production. tVhat is the 
chief lesM)n wo derive from these figures? It is 
that on no comfition whatsoover dare wo onibarJc 
on any cxpennientfa in fi'>c.»l IcgislaUon, or wo 
shall at onco imperil tbo main l/incnshire indus- 
.try, which finds employment for more operatives 
and has invested more capital than any branch of 
manufacture In Great Rritain. From the figures 
quoted it will bo seen that the percentages of 
bleached an>l printed goods sent to India are well 
over one-third of our total exports, but in grey 
goods India is absorbing close on two-thirds of 
uur shipments. Kow it may sound paradoxical, 
but this immense trade with India does to a 
certain extent adversely afiect our exports to other 
countries. Of course a manufacturer cannot eell 
and deliver the same goods twice over, and when 
he h.as once completed a sale at a satisfactory price 
he is content ; the result is that the gooil demand 
from India natiirallycnhancos prices, and curtails 
or in some cases actually stops, sales in the minor 
markets, where, when prices exceed a certain 
maximum, buyers can no longer import such goods 
ns can only bo sold at a fixed selling price which 
never varies. If this contitioe.s for any length of 
time, it may be that the article disappears entirely 
from that maikot, and other fabrics possibly take 
its place.” 

Major Keith on Industrial Survey." 

Major J. B. Keith, formerly of the Indian 
Afchtelogical Survey, has written an article on 
the Indian'Industrial prosperity in a recent issue 
of th» Indian n'orM, which ii, a thoughtful 
contribution on the method, of tho Imlinn craft.- 
■mon and their commnnio basis of life nnd binn- 
neSB. Bo incommends that nn industrial survey 
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may first be held to find the hereditary system of 
economic and industrial organis.ation of the coun- 
tiy. The Indian industrlil workmen and the 
Indian system are, he says, dilTerent from the 
western workers and industcfal systems. “It is 
hopeless to imagine,” ho writes, “ that these men 
(IiidUns) can be driven in groove.s different to 
those which nature has assigned to them, that 
training in Western individu.distic methods ttill 
ever change their habits, formed and cryshalJised 
as they have been through ages under conditions 
of communal life and activity.” An industrial 
survey, tlierefore, on these linos would, he thinks, 
furnish tho basis of real industrial prosperity. 

Cotton Waste VSKSUS Waste Cloths, 

The utilization of waste products has for ye.irs 
received the attention of experts in Europe, 
particularly in the textile industries and there is 
DO doubt that in following their.example, Indian 
firms are taking a step in the riglit direction. 
Most of the waste produced in Cotton Mills in 
India finds its way through dealers into workshops 
and factories where it suffers the indignity of 
being used for mopping up oil, and cleaning dirty 
parts of machinery. It is doubtful whether the 
Jooee material is quite suited for this class of work, 
for there is ahvnys a quantity of dust nnd By 
mixed in the waste which cannot have advantage- 
ous effect on the working parts of machinery. 
The oiatetrai knwa as “ IFaste Ckfth ” laanafeic- 
tured by Messrs. II. Bovis i Co., Cawnpore, is a 
woven material made solely from the waste pro- 
ducts of Cotton Mills. It is intended as a substi- 
tute for Cotton Waste, nnd asa deaningagent for 
machinery it is undoubtedly a successful rival. 

The matenal is already popular among Jlailway s, 
Xkamway Corporations, Manufacturing Conceins, 
nnd from an economic point of view, there is erery 
prospect of its dicplacing cotton waste ns a clean- 
ing agent in oil works, where a large amount of 
machinery is employed. — /. /. <J«d Totevr, 
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An Expert Agriculturist. 

Mr. G. B. BidlieVa writes to iis h-oni Bha\*ft- 
nagsr: — 

Mr. II. II. Paiulya luw the proud privilege of 
belonging to one of the roost respectable and 
leading Brahmin families in Kathiawar. 

He is the son of Jtr. llargovind A. Rindya, 
Station Jlaster, Bhavnngar. 

Jlr. Pandya having obtained a degree of “ Li- 
centiate in AgriciiUura " at the Nagjmr Agri- 
eitltnnd College, went to Amerirti for higher 
studies in Agriculture on the 15th of July 1912. 
He x\-at. admitted to the Cornell Univereity in 
Ithaca (N. y.)nnd got the degree of “Master 
of Science” in Agriculture on the 6th June of 
this ye.ar. 

lie is now on his way to C.aIiforni.\ tocomplete 
bis IdghcAt e«iucfttion in Agriculture at the 
Berhely University. 

During his tour ho has already visited gmt 
Agricultural centres and several influential person- 
ages, including the President Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson and the Umted States Secretary of State, 
Mr. W. J. Bryon. The Pi-eMilent, daring the 
course of his intendew with Mr. Pandja was 
pleased to rematk ; “ I am glad to know tluat yon 
come to U. S, A. to study Agriculture and are 
getting go<>\ out of it. I am very'gl.ul that >tfn 
come to see roe. I wish yon good hick on yonr 
journey.” Tlio U. S. Secretary of Stale abo 
promise.1 his lielp to Mr. P.andy.a whenever 
neeileil . 

Mr. Piindya intends importing Atnetican 
methods and machines in India and working on 
improved lines in Agriculture. His keenest de- 
sire seems to raise the poor f.irmer cUas of India 
as a whole. 
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Destruction of Weeds by Deep Ploughing. 

Deep plougliing and thorough cuUirntwn hai'O 
long been recognised as perhaps the most efficaci- 
ous means that can be directed to the prevention 
and eradication of weeds. There ore several 
reasons why such should bo the case and they are 
neatly sammed up in the Farviond Horn*. (1) 
Some seeds of weeds rot when deeply buried for 
a rime. (2) Mo-st weeds are killed when deeply 
ploughed under. (3) Well-cultivated, deep, open 
soils are most easily freed from the roots of such 
troiibiesoRia weeds ns couch, creeping thistle, 
onion couch, the bindweeds (convolvulus), and 
perennial .sowthistle. (4) The seeds of weeds 
most readily germinate in an easy-working soil 
»ith good tiPb, so that the seedlings can more 
quickly be killed by the use of the hoe, harrows, 
surfoce-wceder. etc. (3) The seeds of the culti- 
vated crop germinate more quickly, and the crop 
glows rapidly and vigorously, thus being able 
the more 8«cce.safijl)y to overcome the competi- 
tion of weeds; and I'C) when a crop is saved for 
stodc purposes from clean, well-tilled land, the 
re'.ultlng seed will be fi-eer from the seeds of 
weeds^ — and this is perhaps particularly important 
in the ense of the cereal graina, home stock of 
which 13 more often saved for seed th.an that of 
any other crop. 

CultivatioQ of Sweet Potatoes. 

The of the Department of Agriculture 
of Western Australia gives some interesting 
particulars as to the cultivation of sweet potatoes. 
A four-ton crop, our contemporary says, removes 
in tile roots alone 30 lbs. of nitrogen, 1.3 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and C4 lbs. of polash. The 
vines, which weigh more than half the weight of 
the crop, are rich in nitrogen. Heavy fertilizing 
is therefore necess.ary to secure a good crop; 
huimis is w-anted and can be provided by growing 
a green crop before the sweet potatoes. A wider 
tnfcenful in the rotation is also desirable to guard 
against peets and disease. 
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U- S. A. Agricultural Education- 

The United States still continues tolaymoch 
stress on the teaching of agriculture. The demand 
for teachers of subject is greater than the supjdy. 
The Commissioner of Education ^^’rites : “ Any 
one who knows the pittances paid to classical and 
literary graduat(^< wll readily see tliat miwdi 
greater opportunities are open to the graduates 
of an agricultural college." The average s-alaty 
of a man teacher in a high school is 700 dols., 
■whj].st te.aohers of agriculture are receiving 1,200 
dols. The expected developments of education in 
India make us urge our young men and women 
to turn their attention to subjects outside of those 
which have hitherto been the teachers’ traditional 
stock-in-trade. 

Eica as Muscle Builder- 

A recent editorial in the "Lancet Clinic "Is 
devoted to the value of rice as a muscle-builder. 
It points out that the defeat of Russia by Japan 
drew the attention of the whole woild to the 
power of endurance exhibited by the Japanese, 
and that mucli surprise was axpressed that a rice- 
eating nation should develop each remarkable 
physical power. In the United States, ne well os 
in Europe, rice has usually been considered an 
' inferior food owing to the excess of starch in its 
composition, and this is undoubtedly true of the 
rice as we meet with it. But this defect in the 
^jToJjD is the result of the removal of nutrient 
matter for the purpose of making the rice more 
presentable for tlie m.aj'ket by what is known by 
the polishing process. Not only is the outer busk 
taken ’ off, but wfuat is calle<,l the " rice meal, 
wliicli envelops the inner kern.al, is also brushed 
away although it is highly nutritious beiog the 
‘‘albuminous’’ portion of giain. It is, however, 
an unattractive brown in colour. This rice meal is ' 
exported to Europe by rice-growing countries, and 
in England it is made into what is named “oil 
cake ” with which cattle are fattened. Chemical 
analysis of rice meal shows that it contains about 


2| per cent, of albuminoids and 4| percent, 
phosphoric acid and the former flppo.ais to be 
easily disgested by the human system. As the 
Japanese, fn common \nth the other rico-eating 
nations, do not polish the grain, they retain a 
Lai^e proportion of nutriment and flavour to 
which virtually all Americans and Europeans are 
absolute strangers. 

Cheap Mangoes. 

Expectations of ft plentiful mhngo crop are 
being fiilillled. We are not yet at the height of 
the season — tliat iriJl bo reached in .another week 
or so — but even now some 130,000 or so mangoes 
are coming into Crawford Market, Bombay, every 
tlay, says the Ttvies of India. Many of them go 
up-countjy, but a large number of them find 
their way into the homes of Bombay residents at 
prices which are ft little more than half the sums 
which Jwd to bo paid tliis time Jastjear. ThelH?Rt 
mangoes, “ Alfonso,” are sold wtail at from Rs. 4 
to C a dozen, and pjTces pro to be obtained . 
ns low as Rs. 3 a dozen. 'Wliolesnio prices 
seem extraoidinarlly low. “ Alfanso" aresold at 
Rs. 10 a hundred, and pyrees are sold at as low ns 
B*. 6 to Rs. 8 a hundred. It has to be remem- 
bered that .a business hundred in the m.'irket is 
not 100 net. It is even better for the purch.iser 
than the baker’s dozen, for custom, which is res- 
ponsible for many extraordinary things, has fixed 
the number at 13G. TTio imsettfed weatfierof 
tho last few days lift.s given mango-dealers a rather 
anxious time, for storm in the mango growing 
area’! would have done a goo<l deal of damage to 
the mangoes on tho trees. There seems now no 
fiirthw cause for Anxiety, .and while the fruit liax 
suffered a little through the moisture Isden 
atmovpliere the success of the crop is now assured 
and mangoes will l>echeaj>er wlienthe scsison i* at 
its best than for many ye^rs jiast. For other 
kinds of fruit the season is not s goo.! one, but 
the mango crop provides compensation. 
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Sevflrimental TR^vtews a^^ Metes. 


LITERARY. 

HISS MAROARET TATERSOV. 

For the foui th 3 'e'>r in snece'!<iiQn n womnn hn.s 
won the 2C0 guinea prize nwai'ded annually for 
the lie^t first novel by Mr. Andrew Melrose, the 
woU-kno'vii publi'lior. J[iss M.irgaret P.iter..on 
is the lucky xoung author, and the title of tb© 
succe'.'ful book is “ The Lnre of the IJttie Dinm ” 
The adjudic.ators were Mivs Mary CbolmWMlclcy, 
Mr. Joseph Conmd and Mr. M'. J. Ixwke. Miss 
P.xtcrson, who ha.s been engaged chiefly in jour- 
nalistic work for the pnxt three years, is « ilaugb- 
ter of the late Dr. Paterson, for many years Pro- 
fewer of S.inskrit at the Elphinstono College, 
Ilombay, and this is her first efliort at novel 
writing. 

UTEUART ACTITITT l.V OOMtlAT. 

Some interesting facts relating to the litcraiy 
production of the Western PresMency ar© con- 
tained in ft recent iwiio of the Ihmhay Gorfn*' 
went Tho return covers the first quar- 

ter of the present year, and shows that the total 
number of books publi^hed during the three 
month*?, and in almost a dozen rera.-icaltrs 
was .^64. Of thi^ number, 136 were in Marathi, 
67 in Sindhi, and, rather curiously, only 31 in 
Gujerati. In vernacular writing Ilombay comes 
gtsMT-J A? rr.lwe itAim) /i jr/pfiaw; 

there is a vigorous revival in progress. In both 
Gujerati and Marathi there is a gocsl deal of 
poetry, drama, and fiction, while in general litera- 
ture and philcKsophy, naturally, transl xtions, from 
English and Indi.in classical tongues, ate promi- 
nent. It is note<l in the summary that there 
esi'ts in tho I’l-esidency a society formed some, 
what on the basis of tho Rationali-.t Press Asso- 
d ition — that is, aiming at cheapening litemture 
of the best sort so as to bring it within easy reach 
of the multitude. 


Airriiou’s AVTOcRArii. 

M, Brieiix, tho gifted author, has, like many 
otJici* celebritio.s, been victimised by the autograph 
fiend. Post-canls and letters come to him from 
nil parts of the world asking for his signatni-e. A 
bright idea has now occurred to him. lie is 
Mayor of Saint Hilaire, a communo in the Loiret, 
and as proud of his mtinicijul dignitj- ns lie is of 
thit of an academician. Ho is aNo tho author of 
“ Les Bienfaiteiii.s.” To every rorpirstfor his nuto- 
gr.iph he now replies that it will be complioil with 
if the jierson asking for it pays in ndxanco a sum 
of Sf, which he hands over to a benevolent fund 
of tho commune. Applications foi’ his autograph, 
a contemporary, may not now be so mimer- 
oils AS they were before, but they xvill soiva n 
einrilftble pui^iose. * ‘ 

IITERATORE IN TBB rUNVAR. 

The report just issued of the Punjab Tex:- 
book Committee, comparing the results of the 
year’s w’ork xvith that of the previous joir. 
states that tho number of public.itions considcied 
has risen fi-om 581 to 641 j that tho numlier of 
authors submitting books for consiilerition in 
connection xvith the pati-omgo of Literatm’e Fund 
I«i8 risen fi-om forty-one to forty-nine; that the 
number of books considered in connection with 
that fund h.as incre.ased from seventy-seven to 
one hundred and four ; and tfwt the amount 
spent on the purcha'e of books and apparatus 
for presentation to schools Las iiirmu-ed from 
Rs. 5,142-6-5 to Rs. 6,682-4-3. The patron.ige 
of Ltiocxfck'tv f'mni wits-, o^* coirr-a*, msfi'inteif to 
encourage the development of xernaculai litera- 
ture. Of the Rutliors submitting boohs for con- 
sideration 24 wrote in Urdu, 10 in Hindi and 15 
in Punjabi. Nineteen of tliese competitors wcie 
awarded prizes. The sexen snoce«sfid Uidii 
writers receixrd Its 1,500; the sexen Hindi 
authors Rs. 1,200 ; and the fixe Punjibi authors 
Rs. 800. Though tho number of .aiitbois compet- 
ing for prizes constitutes a loconl, the qn.ality of 
thewjrks submiltexl xx.is, in the opinion of tho 
Committee, poor and special stejis, we are told, 
hare been taken to imlnco aiitliorh of standing to 
write and submit their works for consideration. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


IXDIAV STUDENTS AMD AMERICA. 

Tlie following message from the Hindustani 
Rtiidents in New Yoilr, Ji, is been piibiisiied bj* nn 
esteemed contemporary ; — 

Most of the Indian students have encountered 
various difficulties in the United States of Ameri- 
ca because they have not had satisfactory informa- 
tion while in India. This has caused a small 
group of Indian students in New York Cilj to 
form a club which will disseminate correct and 
thorough information regarding the conrses of 
instruction in scientific, commercial and technical 
subjects, given in the various colleges An«l unirer- 
sitio.s of the United States of America. 

Several times a number of unauthentic views 
by individuals have been published in the Indian 
press, having little practical meaning, ns to self- 
support and expenses. Tliis information unduly 
infiiienced many a fellow-student to take a leap in 
the dark and grope helplessly for years nn<l years 
to attain his ultimate goal. Being foreigners and 
especially Asiatics they found the greatest possi- 
ble difficulty in making their living. 

We, the students, do not wish to disappoint any 
prospective student who comes here well-equippwl 
with fund.*, but we wish to emphasize tiie fact 
that in ihia roiin'r^ there is a very small chanix for 
an Indian student of self-supjiort, 

A student should have at least two years’ es- 
pensos before proceeding to this country. 

At present there are a number of students, who 
aioj merely struggling to maintain themselves, and 
their conditions are deplorable beyond description. 
The lack of sufficient funds has ciused a nnmlier 
of self-supporting students to enter inferior insti- 
tutions ami to greatly endanger their health. 

With these jwints in view a chart has lx>cn pre- 
pared with great care which will supply the neces- 
sary information regarding the courses of instruc- 


tion, incidental fee.s, tuition, and living expenses. 
This chart may be seemed from Times of India 
Bombay, or Bengalee, CalcutU. 

Any student coming to this country, who «-iil 
notify the Secretary of ‘ The Hindiistiiii Club ’ at 
534 West, 114 St., New York City, will be saved 
from unnecesss.ary inconvenienre on 1, Hiding. 

SUCIIET SINOn, 

Presidont. 

New Yoik University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. JuxE Cth, 191.1. 

IMPERtAt. SCUOLARSIIir FOR GIRL 0RADL’A1E9. 

The nrningement of sending Indian girl gradu- 
ates to England for special training is illustrated 
by the recent announcement that the Government 
ofindu is providing one sc-holaiship of the value 
of X200n year, the cost of which will lie de- 
frayed fiom imperial revenues. It wifi U* awarded 
annually to a Euto)>c.in or Anglo-Indiin girl or 
woman who is n native of Indi.a witidn the n]e.tn- 
ing of Statute 33 Viet., 011.1/) 3, Section C, and 
whoso parents are not resident iu Indw for tempo* 
r.xry purpoecs only. The Mhohirsliip will begmiited 
for ediic.itional or tnedioil treiniiig. The term 
“ Hucation.il training ” will bo construed ina wide 
sense, and will include the following: (l)Tniiii 
ing of a secondary character for the teaching pm* 
fcssion: (2) training in one or inon* branches •>{ 
domestic science ; (3) training o-s te.ichcrs of 

tnodeni European 1 ingingcs ; (4) training as muJiie 
mistres-ses ; (5) tr.i'ning a.s ai-t teichere; (C) 
training ill kiudergirten methods. The scholir- 
sliip will bo tenable iu the Unitftl Kingdom or 
with PjKicial s.anction in foi-eign coiintrics forn 
peiioJ ofthr&c yeaiN in the first inst.aiicc, with 
the possibility of vib-nsion in aj>«cMl circiinistan. 
ces, and ill particiilir in Ihoc.aseof niedicsl t-tii- 
dents to four and B\e years. The whol irship will 
cariy with it no conditions as to any subsequent 
career or sendee under (Jovernment. and noex* 
pectationsof such employment will l>e held out 
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LEGAL. 

“WIICX IS A MAN- DllUSK.” 

Under the new District of CoUimhia excise liw 
hitoxicntion is a niisdenjc vnour, aiii\ tiio local pnb- 
lic and judges are iwndenng on “ Wlieii is a nwa 
drunk? ” Here are some ollicial opinions : — 
Major IHclianl Sylvester, Supciintendcnt of 
Police : When he becomes a nnisiince or ohctnic- 
tion to the public as a result of drinking intoxh 
cants.” 

M.G.G. Aukam, acting Police Judge; *' When 
he loses control of his bodily and ment-al Lctdties 
because of esces.-iih’e use of liquors.” 

Mr. S. McComas Hawken, Assistant Unite<l 
SUtes District Attorney : “ When he becomes 
unnatur.tl in words and actions, whether he tAke> 
one or n dozen drinks.” 

Mr. Gus Achnidt, AaMstant Corporation 
Counsel : “ When he loses bis raental powers or 
unable to walk naturally,” 

Mr. Ivory G. Kimball, once a Police Judge 
** Wlien a man takes one drink ho is tiut much 
drunk.” 

Inspector R. II. Boardraan, Chief of detectives . 
“ AVhen he talks irrationally and staggers.” 

EUGEXIC UAnniACE uw. 

The first eugenics law in the United Skates h-os 
been adopted in Pennsylv.ania, where in the future 
every pro«pectivo bride and bridegroom must 
answer 48 questions before they c.)i> obtain a 
marriage licence. Applicants must state whether 
they are imbecile, epileptic, of unsound miiul, or 
given to the excessive use of intoxicants or narco- 
tic drugs, and whether within the pi-evions five 
years they have been inmates of either an asylum 
or a work-house. Briilegrooms m««t also declare 
whether they are physically able to su^qiort a 
family, 


• isnuv PJCTl-'KES. 

A copyright case of some intere.st has just been 
decided by the Bombay High Court. Fritz 
Schleischcr, proprietor of the Itavi A’’iirma Fine 
Art Printing Works at Karl.a, near BomUiy, 
applied for an injunction to pievent Anupiani 
il.aiibliai Tiuviuli, of D.ikoie, from impoiting 
from Oemi.my art pictmes of Hindu mytho- 
logy and other subjects, altogether 72 in 
number, in winch plaiutifTcUiincd the exclusive 
title. The question turned on whether the plain- 
tiff ixj-ssessed fopyright in the pictures, and 
arguments at great length on the Copyright Acts 
were adi-anced by both sides. Justice Macleod 
dechnecl to grant an injunction. He said th.at 
the pictures related to a period long before the 
statute. Indian pictuies that had existed 20 years 
and bad been copied throughout that period 
without being challenged could not bo said to be 
the property of this person or that. 

aoUES JURORS. 

It is on record that when, two years ago, the 
women of Washington were onfranchisetl, taelve 
wore at once summoned to serve as jurors. Kleien 
were so alarmed that tliey .asked and receiied 

exemption. The twelfth — quite an old woman 

remained to sene. The next mouth three women, 
encouraged by her example, served also. Now 
there are forty women sening. A writer in the 
•‘Indejiendent" s-iys: “Gradailly the wom.an- 
juror worked into harnww, broke down tradition, 
sh-attered precedent, and brought In verdicts that 
weroapi«*rently os just and equitable as any the 
all-mnde Juries had rendered.” The following 
incident, instanced by the “ Common Cause,” 
suggests also that the Jury-women have a sense 
of humour : “ A woman was awarded one dollar 
only, for bretich of promise, ng.ainst a man who 
gave more promise of being a liability than an 
asset as n husband, on the gromid that she was 
better off without him.” 
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MEDICAL. 

D^iNGERS ritOM ME.NTHOL. 

A foreign Rnthoritj' hns ju^t f-toteJ tliat the 
method used in the tieutmeiit of iirsaI conditions is 
not nnlyinjulionsiitidd.Migei'Qus, hutitKofsomctinies 
^ faLil. Ca'^os are cited in wlucli the use of a suiall 
amount of niunthol.ited oil at thohackof the nose 
for acute coJde in infants has hnought on the most 
akimiiig symptoms of breathlessness, ending in 
sufTocation. The reflexes are cxcitwl by this drug 
beforo it is iihsorbcd by the walls of the nasal 
cavities, causing inhibitory spasm, w Inch may enil 
in death. This dnig, when used for acute troubles, 
also causes much pain, acute conjunctivitis, pseudo* 
erysipelas of the face, pharyugoal cough, reflex 
otalgia and ringing jn tlio ears. L.abi«l and nasal 
erythema may result iu chronic cases .and thicken- 
ing of the nasal mucosa, causing obstruction. 
yriiAT cos^v3tmvE.n siwvid do. 

Dr, Sabourin, in an able paper, e.xpresse> tlio 
opinion that amidst the innumerable list of serums, 
vaccines, and tviberculins, the true foHnd.ition« of 
all consumption treatment may bo lost sight of. 
These are : (1) a pure atmosidiero, night and d.ay ; 
(2) i-egulation of hotli exerci'o and rest; (3) a aulli- 
ciency of good nourishment ; (4) hanlening of tho 
organism by all reasonable methods, Dio bsttcr 
comprises all hygienic mejasurcs cajwble of exalting 
tho lesistance of tho individual, raising the vitality 
of his tissues, and restoring tho functions of 
assimiHtion and dis issimiktion. Die pitient 
must accustom liiiiiscif to cold and cbniges of 
atmosphere, fearing neither srind or rain. TJiis 
hardening treatment is, our authority assures iis, 
of benefit in a great number of persons actually 
consumptire, and should 1^ stiJI more inJnableaa 
n pie\ entire in tho*c who are likely to V suscep- 
tible to tuberculous attack. Die doctor admits 
that outrageous exaggerations of the rational 
method of treatment have been trie^l, and with 
unfortunate rcs<»lts.— .S'i/lmo*. 


PASTEUR IVSTITUTE FOR BURMA. 

Tho Secretary of State in s-anctioniiig the 
scheme for a P.usteur Institute in nurm.i his nbo 
been pkised to 6.\nrtion the prDpr>'%.il pul fonmnl 
by that local Gowinment. Tho hahmo of tlio 
grant of two lakhs orjgiuiilly giion l.y the ftor- 
cninieiit of India for the piiriwo of eretting a 
Uictcriologicsil institute at Mayiiiy o, pu t of n Ijicli 
fuia already been devoted to the coustruclioii of n 
combined cheinic.il and bacteriological lalKuatory 
at lUngoon, will lio devoted to tho pio\isioTi of a 
small bacteriological and sei-oIogic.al hbonitniy in 
Connection with the IVstcur Institute at Rangoon 
and to tho construction of quarters for diivctors. 
This latter woik will Iw undertaken by the I’uIJk' 
Works De|virtment. Tho total bilaneo ninil.ible 
out of til© two lakhs gnint is about lU. 91,009, 
and nfjer tlio co>‘t of construction of the dirwbirs, 
quirteisJiuslieen met llioiv should beanibslantUI 
Uilam© for expenditure on the Iweleriologieul and 
serological kbornlory in connection with the 
Iksteur Inititute. 

eunCERV l.N A-NCIEXT i.vniA. 

A very inter©»ting pajwr was recently »wl l»y 
Kaviraj Onnanatli Sen, M. A., L. M.e,, under tie 
nusjMCca of the Sahitya Sii\a (Calcutta) tti wLlrh 
the writer by quoting ancient S.mikrit Hlolfts, 
showed that surgery was not only known to the 
ancient Hindus hut lh.it tlicy had bnnighl it t© 
such perfection that tlie prc-ent-diy j-urgeiy 
would npj> 0 !ir to tho'-c who biie iiiiidc a dcwji 
ftufly of it to he a rrphVsi of what cxist^l in 
ancient India, two Uiousand yenn ngi). >’©1 1 'ldy 
this, but it wna ^huwn bj quoting anrient bl'kii*., 
that the nucient Hindus, l,esides being upto-date 
and tboroughly.eoTiMrwint with the osj'of n<^t 
tlm invtrunuTits and wrajKitis of mrpt-ry, C'?uM 
make them as nk"©, »-hir]', jxjlbljrd and 0 '‘'ful, »s 
they are being made now. Mr. sn- 

pre|>aring a Uxik on the i-ubjoct wJiirh, wheJi 
it^uevl, will throw a fiocA of light on tJ.i* it*’- 
pOitant matter and willMtlie r-iee for «51 1*'" 
troth or otherwise of the contention of the 
©raen that the modem Ktria-ry is jureJytfc? 
ptiiduct of the '^Ve>t, 
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SCIENCE. 

THE ship’s compass 

It H a curious f.ict that the steel hull of a 
\esbcl is retideicil magnetic during constiuctionby 
the bannnering of tlie metal, and tli it evciy steel 
vessel should, therefore, 1ih\o its com{v»ss fonect- 
cd to counteiiict its own m.ignetic lines of force. 
TIio magnetic iullueiice is further complics\te*l by 
the load curried by the ^p.•s■^:l if this Io.»d is 
magnetic or capahlo of beiitg magnetised. Ore- 
carrying a cssels experieuco great ditlicuUics on 
this account, and for sothq time hydrographic 
authorities have been endeavouring to teach 
pilots and captains of vessels plying in this trade 
how to check their course by means of tho pelorus. 
The pelorus is an instrument similar to tho sun- 
tUal, being provided with a gnomon and a graduat- 
ed arc on nhieh a shadow of the gnomon is cast. 
The instrument U set in a north and south 
dh'ection, and indicated by the compass, and then 
by noticing the shadow on the^mduated arc, it 
is possible to tell by comparison ivith tables just 
how far from the north and south position the 
gnomon teaily lies, thus showing tbe conjpiss 
error. — TtniM of /;idin. 

A SEW FLTIXO SIACnlSE. 

Frank SI. Bell of El Paso, Texas, h.as taken 
out a patent for a flying machine of biplane form 
with two engines located below the lower plane 
and two concentric propeller shafts each equipped 
with a propeller and locateil between the two 
plane« with gearing from the engines to the shaft. 
Each engine is operable to driro the other engine 
and projicUer ; there is also a vertical shaft with 
a propeller and a clutch for connecting on© of the 
engines to drive the vertical sh.aft, both pf.inos 
having openings in line with the propeller on 
tho vertical shaft and through which oi>cnings 
tho air may pas.^ freely when the nuirhine fa 
moving up or down. 


A PLASET DETECTOR. 

8m.aU minor planets have the s-arae appairnnco 
ns stars, and their proper motion— often not 
easy to detect — is the only means of distin- 
guishing them. An instrument for picking them 
out rapidly h.as been desciibed by M. J. Ijiigiulla 
to tho Palis Ac.idemy of Sciences. This is a 
htaocuUr combination of telescope and micros- 
cope, and with it a coloured im.ago of a photogra- 
phic positive of tho sky region is su]ier]>o.«ecl on 
the imago scon in the tolescope. All objects in tho 
field of the telescope, except smnU pi vuets that 
have moved into the field since the photograph was 
taken, are shown by tho presence of coloured discs, 
E.\HTnqDAKE3 AAD RAUCFALL. 

It has been conjectured that excessive atmos- 
pheric precipitation might favor the oceurrenco 
of earthquakes by increasing the supply of sub- 
terranean water, lending to a washing Awny and 
collapse of portions of the earth’s crust. Count 
de Montessus do Ballore has publisfied in the 
CompUt Jtendm the results of n painstaking 
comparison between 4,136 earthquakes and the 
rainfall conditions preceding them. He concludes 
that there is no relation of cause and efiect 
between these phenomena. 

X-RIT MOVlSa PICTURES. 

Moling picture views made with the X-rays are 
quite a novelty, and the German scientist Dessaner 
now succeeds in producing them by an apparatus 
of hfa make which gives such powerful X-rays that 
he can hike six photographs a second in this way, 
and he works a cinematograph which shows the 
tuoienientb of swallowing, the throbbing of tho 
heart and the like. The nppiratiis for produang 
the powerful X-rnjs employs an iniproi fed current 
breaker in the primary of an induction coil winch 
gives rapid brwk and enables him to secure 
secondary current from the coil of much higher 
power than U'ual. Using this device in connec- 
tion with an X-ray tube he obtains rays which en- 
able sharp and rapid radiographs to be taken, 
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PERSONAL. 

SUN YAT-SEn’s advice to the CUIXESE PRESIDENT. 

llie following aie extracts from the traaslation 
of .a telegram sent to President Yuan Sliih-kai hy 
Sun Yat-seii on July 2 : — 

AV^hen I visited tlie North J.ist year 1 sliook 
' liands with you ^vith coidlnlity. I was told by 
you that the country and tlie people concerned 
you the most and that you found it rather irk- 
some to be in office. Then I told you Uwt tl»e 
people's hopes were centred in you, nn»i that they 
would like to liave you in the P^e^LdenlLal olfico, 
not Only during the Provisional Government, hut 
during the next ten years. Tlioso wonls weie 
nofc'spoken to yon alone but have been declannl 
to the public. Although some radimh have ex- 
pressed their unfavourable opinions about you, 
my mind had not Iwen altered until evidence re- 
lating to the murder of Sung Cliiao-jen was pub- 
lished. . . . Again, }ou signed a tonn tincon- 

btitutlonnlly fur the sinews of war and mobilizctt 
troops without any le-ison, except to ha>>ten the 
country into strife. ... So gc«de<l are the 
people of the East and South that they Imvc to 
take up arms ng.ainst you and " will lay nil the 
blame at your door. . . . It is roiJ tlmt you 

are willing to retire, but your followers do not let 
you go. It is a matter, of course, that everyone 
has his difficulties. When 1 tendered my rc>ig* 
nation and lecommendcd 3'ou to tlio people I wafi 
accused of trj’ing to please the Northern soldiere 
and of disregarding Uio tni^t of the peojile of 17 
provinces. At that time I stood firm and took 
no notice of the accusation. . . . Formerly 

you weio invited to tlie Pre«idential office to bear 
the beavj' i-esponsibility of the countrj-, and now 
you should leave it, in order to save the country 
from being involvini in trouble. 

If J'ou can follow my advice, 1 will 
persuade the soldiers and the people in the South 


and Eist to la}- down their arms and to modify 
their bitter feelings into good intention.^, and they 
will not place you, as it were, “ on tlio Imck of 
the tiger.” If you loject mj- sound adviro and 
wish to fight at the expeiiMj of the jicojde, I can- 
not bear to see the people of the Eu-t and South 
suiTer the honors of aav, and I hliall adopt the 
Aiimo mca.surcs ugaiust you as tlioso itsol ng tiu't 
the absolute Monui-clij'. I liave made up niy 
iSiiid now. This is my last ndviiv, end 1 hoi^ 
you will consider it well. 

THE czAn AS rniVATE souuer. 

Under the title “A Crowned Private, " inter- 
esting jMrtIcuiHrs nto published by a coJTC'-iou'b 
ent of the J'tlegrttph, writing from St. IVlPU*- 
burg, who rehiting to the iniu-ch nmde by 
the Eiiipeior Nicliolas ns ii fiiny-nccoutrcd priiate 
in cimiMigning outfit, in order to guln iwi'oriAl 
cx|*cri«iico of tlio toils and dutien of the Kus.ki.m 
common t-oldier. lUs ilnjcsty wris dr««o'i hJ’ 
the rank and files imifonn of the ICtli Coinp'Hy 
of the Kmjxror . Alexnnder Ill’s Ileglniprit of 
Ridcinen by one of its Subalterns, who 
on to the Czar’s shouldorh and w.ti'<t the 
rolleil overcoat, jiouche'i with 120 roumh of sniniU- 
nition, ttcndiing sjiade, ration Iwg, ctc-i "b®* 
gether neaily thn-c-ijiMi-ters of a buiidred-weighf, 
exclusive of the weight of the lifio. After th** 
Subaltern Ji.ad instructcl the Emperor in the 
ptojwr and tne,ining of c.<ch IIr> 

Mejexty shotihlure<l his lifli* and nnrehed njdii!! 

' and down dale for wivun miles, giving the s-alatc 
of A private soldier to the officers whom h* nid 
on the wny. Next diybe enteri"! hirti'.elf, »c- 
coTtling to the rrguUtionaj on the rogim^ntJ 

rolls as “Private Nubolss Itfimaunfr, msrrhd of 

the Ortho‘!ox Faith, coming from Tsarrtos 
Selo.” 



But th® foundation of the Indian Kaiional Con- 
gress' was only the crowning nchievetnent of a life 

■which had for long years been dedicated to the 

• service of this country. ‘ Even as an oflBcLil, A.O. 

• Hume had given signal proof of his sympathy with 

the people of India, his grasp of the essentials of 
the Indian problem and his willingness and ability 
to help forward the solution of tliat problem — 
often at no small sacrifice of personal interests. 
What precisely it was that terminated his official 
c-areer in India is not known, but tliero is abund- 
ant evidence that on many occasions be liad been 
brougt into collision with his official superiors — 
sometimes with the highest authorities— by his 
sympathetic interest in the |>eople of India and in 
the questions affecting their well-being. It is a 
plfcisure to recall at tlie present day wlicn popular 
education is on all sides regarded as the most cry- 
ing among the needs of the country that Allan 
Octnvian Hume wa.s among tlie pioncei* in this 
line of activity. As long ago aa I'ebniary 1850 
Hume, then Collector of Etawah, obtaine<l semi- 
official permission to attempt the establishment of 
elementciry free schools, to bo supported by a vol- 
untary cess, contributed by the land©.! proprietors, 
and in a report dated January, J857, Jio records 
the e-sLabUshiiient of an many as 32 schools on tho 
Ist of April of tho preceding j-ear in tho more im- 
portant villages of tho r&rgana and tho difficulty 
and opposition ho liad had to overcome. In tho 
matter of Police reform lie was amone the early 
cfinmpions of thp jmYiduTy »z>d 

the Executive, while in la-spoct of the Exrisc 
policy of the Government his views were in exact 
accord with those of Indian reformers and of 
temperance workers in Englmd. “To me,”!.© 

■ wrote in a spirited report, “ the growth of the 

• Abkareo revenue is a source of great regret. Yesor 

after year, hut akal In vain, J protest Bg«n«tih© 
inlquitoiu Erst .D.ri.c.« 

supports « lirgo ol.ss «liwo »I<- mt<Tr.t it i. to 
,«,iuto their felloira into dninl-mne.. .nj ib no- 

jcsairy concomih"'*'-'’'''""'’"''-'’ 

only iho lito mjrell' h”to token pmt'pnito to 


’n^rtain what goes on amongst the native foio. 

' mnnity, really have any conception of the fricht-^ 
ful extent to which drunkenness lias iuciftiged 
during the last twenty years." Hume charnctci'-' 
ised the Excise policy of thotimens the greater ex- 
isting blot on tlie administration ; and. las bio- 
grapher records with sadness that after half.a 
Century this “ greatest existing blot” still rerajuns. 
Hume was among 'the pionecTS in ve^nn^uh^ 
journalism which he luc«J to see develop into so 
mighty n jiower. He >vns among tho early cljam- 
pions of juvenile i-eformatories and, nl>o\e nil, ho 
was a vigorous Advocate of agricultural .Vefonas, 
and of an active policy on tho jiart. of the state 
to do nil that tho State couhl do to improve agri- 
cuUuml methods and the lot of the ryot. Ilsi! 
Hume been npj>ointfHl Hii-cctor-Ceneml ofAgri- , 
co’turc — ns it was atone time proposcil te ap- 
point him — the condition of the agricultural 
Lation in India lo-dny might have been eoine«l)Ut 
different. Unfortunately the highest aothoritiM 
at the time failed toiealise the Biijireme iiapnib - 
once of tlie subject and resented ewn acliange in , j 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, / 

{Just itiijvrlfl from Knglawl A ^Mfricn.) 


Tin Boxc<i containing 10 , 15 and 25 vanM; 
vcgclabl© so©<l'< in lllu<tratcd Pockets at Its. 2 ,] 
anti 4 I^^^>rctiv»dy. 

Tin lloxfK conteining 10 and 15 vniiety fioiir: 
aoctls in ilhistmteil Pniketa at Its. 2 ami 3 l>!» 
jwvtircly. 

Reeds are also sold 

Packing and PoRtage exlia in all cases. 

Fruit.' FjoTver etc, Flants. tr**® 

immente stock nlways ready for sale ot tlie chesp* 
f-<t pnw. 

For full Pnrtind.ars p!e.a“e write for our fV/w 
tist sent pee. 
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Props. I. C. PAS & SOWS, 

■ 1/21 Manicktela Main Itoad, 
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TlfE KHjnrOLO TATn. 

V\i6mcTOOT5v\AftUUerwl»lr»sked onFeVniary 
188S, to Mr. R. M. MaUbnri by the ^enc^• 
ote<J Sir. A. 0. iTutRi', the Fether of the 
yAtionitl Congre»% Mr. Hume laid much stress on 
the necessity of union nmoog the Reformers on 
each line of progress. He spenks, and righll> 
spooks, of “ the Ore-ot l^slionai Couse *' os one, 
and ni^es the d.onger of premature 8poclaH««tion, 
spenking of “ j.sol.ited crusades ” against p«rtic«i- 
lar abuses as Karing “a distinct tendency to In* 
tensify tlwt sectarianism in Reform, which, as I 
.have already said, seems to me the chief obstacle 
to progress." He argues that the “ method ol 
thtis attacking particular branches of a larger 
question, as if. they could be successfully isolated 
and dealt with ns distinct entities, is ^Iculateil to 
mislead the public, to confuse their conceptions of 
proportion, to entail loss of power, and Intensify 
what seemato me at this present moment to bo tho 
mo«t serious obstacle to rc.al National progress," 
All the lines of Reform should be “ mere optional 
sections of n general enleipri«o.” “ Tlie earnest 
and un^elfi^h hbourers for progress in this country 
constitute but on infinitesimnl fraction of the 
population, a iractlon that becomes absohrtdy in- 
apprecuble if further subdivided. If, then, any 


real results are to bo achieved, it can only bo by 
linking together all those who lovo tho light and 
would fain push the darjenc-ss further hack in a 
common effort against n common ovil." Mr. 
Ilumo atimitted to the full tho need of division 
of labour, but he pleaded that “ we may exp«t 
dlirerentminds to devote thowsolres more especi- 
ally to different sections of the work, but they 
must be taken up na integral pnrts of the whole, 
enbonlinato portions of the common enterprise in 
which all are interested." Hence, “our first aim 
ehonid be to infuse a spirit of catholicity into the 
enfiro l>o*fy of those willing to f.\[>oiir, fti any 
direction, for the common weal." " At present 
the greatest impeiUment to ail progress here 
appears to me to consist in a general failnto to 
realty tho essential unity of tho c.au«a of reform. 

. . . .AVhat we want, it seems to me, at the pre- 
sent time most of all is tlmt all these good labour- 
ers" — philanthropic, educational, spiritual, social, 
political — “should understand that they srocom- 
rades in one cause, that their aims, though diverse, 
are not only not antagonistic but are inextricably 
interlinked parts of one whole,” 

All this OCTLa written In 1885 by a devoted 
serrant of India. It H ns true now in 1913 as it 
' was true then. Scattered over India are many 
associations, working for most useful pui|«)scs hut 
each works by itself, and there is no recDgnition 
of the es'onlial unity cf tho cau.se of reform. 
And the wsutt U a slow advance whercj » ewltt 
one wotdd bo pcMiblc, if there were co-operation 
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"0, nn<l Iho Soctoty rouialtis. Tho^c who nre, in 
anv country, weeking to improve itt ct>mlition>., 
will, if of any iji-viglit «n<l etutcanuu- 

'hip, utilise their services where they woxiU for- 
w-nnl their own ohjeet®, nn<l lease them alone 
where they ilo not. 

The work clone by the Theosn[>hic.il Society In 
India, hns Iwd, as n guiienil result, Uio revis.il of 
the Ev-sterii f.aiths, the chocking of the deslnictiso 
eirect of mls'ionary rc.i1, the cstnhlishnient of nn 
Indian ideal of education, the inspiring of self- 
respect in Indians, of pride in their past, evoking 
hope in their future, and the creation of tiic 
national spiiit now throbbing throughout the 
UnJ. The late Editor of the Amrifa Hn^ar 
I’atrikit wrote, in welcoming iho Foundeis, on 
May 8tb, 1879: 

HThtt e*a the doctor dn when (he patient h ehcady 
ilill hod cold ? ludie X deed to all ««n«e o( honour and 
elorjr. India s* an loert mass which no power ot lalo 
nae yet been ablo to more .. . India has no heart, and 
thote ct her children who hare yet any pgrtioo of it left 
hate been deadened by blank dcepair. Talk ot ir- 
generating India to the Indiaoi ? You might aa well 
talk to the unde ol the *ci. 

I i-emember how in IndLa 1 cried in 189.t 
“Indit it doiid. She is not tleml, hut tlecp 
ing.” India ia now awake. 

The National Coiigrevs, tlie mother and the 
tniiuer of IiiJI I's future Parlianient, liojl ita in- 
ception in the TlieO'Ophical Society, nt the hte 
Noiendran.ath Sen, preaent on the occaMoii, mid 
one of the preliminary committee, relntcil in the 
Indian Mirror. lie wrote : 

One of the moat auccraifut of the Annual ConTro- 
tioiia of the Xheoaophical Society was held at Adyar, 
Madras, during tha I'hriatmaa week ot Thedele- 

gates who attended tne Coiireiitloa were most of Ihem 
meo who, socially aod intellectually, are the leadcra of 
tlio aocieCy lo which they oiore in tbe didereot parte 
of the country. When the conrentigo closed, and the 
delegates broke up to return to their homes or toerery 
day work, a dozen or soot their uumher, as well as a 
tew Madras Hindu geuilemeii, met by pnsatc arrange' 
ment at the home ot one ot the best known and most 
eiteemed citizens of ifadrss. Tbo drat programme of 
the Congress was dratted and the organisation aketeted 

The Proviaional Committee was formed nt this 


meeting, nnd it i>* interesting to note, nniong tbo 
namew, that of tho “ Hon S. Subinniania Iyer," 
still with Hs iind that of the hate Hon. K. T. 
Teling, who«e elilest son is a devoted woiki-r in 
ottr loinks. 

Anotlier |».ajit*r remarks on this : 

Tlicra can bn no doubt that Theosophy ilrat sowed 
tliti aerda of a rapid nationalisation, if not of an un(|uali* 
Ced unification of the Jjffereut races inhnhitiog India. 

With thia behind iH tind much else tli.at is 
well-known, is it tinreusonnhle that I fihotilcl 
stretch out my hands to India's leaders and say : 
“Judge iLs by what we luiie done, and allow 
those of 113 who ngiee with ) our educational, 
aocinl and pnliticHl ideals to place at your service 
whit we iuve of influenco in India and in Eng- 
land, our time, our speech, whatever of gift wo 
have to Uy at the feet of tbo motherland. Some 
of us dKagreo with you i Icnvo then; alone ; but, 
ns practical men, ns statesmen, do not reject 
tho^o of m who nro willing, nay eager, to work 
with you." For myself, beenU'O of the social changes 
coming Dioro swiftly than I hid expected, Ido 
heni wliat I have already done in Enghand, and 
throw myself into preparation for the coming of 
tho New Onlcr. But, of course, I epe-ak only for 
my«elf and those who follow me as their leader • 

1 cannot bpwik for tho The«oph5c.al Society as a 
whole, which iiicliidrs, ns J Jnvn Niid, people of 
tlw most diverse opinions on religion, sociology 
and politics. 

The two main objections raised to the Society 
by i-onio of the political and socLal leaders are : 
(1) that it encourages Miperstition : (2) that in 
Iifdin it endorses caste, 

(1) The societydoes not ciitouinge siijicistifion 
but in its woik ot the reviv.il of leUgion there 
Iws inevitably been a certain small recrudescence 
of buperstition. In lighting a fiie, there is always 
fcome smoke. The lovival of leligion was im- 
peratively necobsar}, for, save in a few elect 
Epiiits, self-sacrifice is inspirod only by relicinn. 
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liberali«ing many, I found tliat tlio ina^s remain- 
ed unmove<}. In ISO.?, I (.nnnded n noli* ot 
warning, for after ele\en )e.»r3 the I’t'iult of my 
work was iusignific-ant. I know that while caste 
had had a splendM p.»st, its utility was jiractically 
over, and that it hid no pLico in tho rouiing 
clvilisntion. Hence, in thoUoniention lectures of 
1903, 1 b[>okeof it : “ Dhmnalusdecajed : c.istc- 
confusion is here.... What has l>ecoiuo of the 
Dhamia of cast© ? It has mnished, as Arjun.a 
feareil it would.” And then 1 made tho following 
appc.al to souic, at least, to perform “ the in-horn 
daty,”softs to bridge oier the gulf betweeu tho old 
order and the new. Hero is what I said (I have 
italicised tho pass-igea' to which I wanttodniw 
epocLal attention) 

There was » plan to he worked out, la wbteb Arjuoa 
w«« an actor, to which bit tjtt were blind, lie wm 
ander a delnaioo : confused, perplescd, he couM not ere . 
and that great plan that had to ba worked out wae 
ebangeioss ; nothiog that Arjuoa could do would alter 
It, BO reaiaUnce e{ bi« might arail to make itdifiereot 
fromwbatit wm. Ho naa to underetand that forma 
tote Ide, but that tbe rpiiit dicth never, and (hat tchtn 
the worA 0/ <Ae/or»i teoirr,i( ta irrK (Aa( tt eAou/d 
bt thalltrtd Mo pw<s \ <A(i< only (cAm thstpxnt 
eAnpre/or ilarf/nne /on»J cun (Ae lurprr u»/u(<f»i»v 
(ate place, lie who hesitatea to destroy the form wbeo 
its work <a done koowi oot the power of tbo hte that i« 
the builder, acd tball eoounuo to huild in dsyt to come 

None the lest it is true lhal tii Hu crash o/sysfrnis 
scAose tcorik ts over, it is tbcae w ho pertorm the Sabajan 
Dbar>ca-~tbeia-boTnduty — wboeerre aatbe bridge from 
the old order to tbo new. Ttioae who uodentaiid the 
necessary progressioa of ctcdIs, (Aose vho kn<r<e (Aof 
farms mast break \cht^ tht nev! forms art rnuip for 
birlA, those wbo steadfastly perform the dharmisof tbe 
older forms into which they were born aWiouQh they 
know (Arm to be dying, until the new are ready, 
fornt (Ae bridge over ccAtVA the ignorant may toalk i« 
^qfefy amid fAe crosA of afalUng system, xntou new 
system prepared by f A< Spirit <Aa( trer rmetrs the life 
and builds new forms. So that Arjunahad to do bis 
dots, no oistler nhst the outcome might be, no (Batter 
what tbe result ; aud, itrangely enough, tbe toao wbo 
was cboien for this great duty —to be tbe bridge to tho 
new order — was one in whose own family this very eame 
fact of caste-confusion was very definitely (naoifeated. 

Th-it (ippeal nUo faileJ. Anil now, in 1913, it 
i? time to s-iy, tlmt wliile tho c.iste syetem h.is a 
gloriou*! past, its work isoier, andit must pass 
away, llie new form of the Indiiti Kation is 
ready to be born ; the hour of travail is open us. 
I^t the old form, which is dmd, the corpse from 


which tho spirit of Pharma ha.s depirted, b« 
carried to the glint and buint, with the reverence 
and tenderncvj due to tlio services rendered in 
the psst. And let nil lotcis of New India, of 
Uniteil India, to be Ixirn of India the ancient 
Mother, help Her thiougU the throes of tho birth- 
hour, niid mako'a.s e»sy aa m.iy be the ti.ansition 
from the old orilcr to the new. 

WlfAT, sow, AS TO THE FCTURE? 

There nre four main divisions into which 
Induin Reforms should, I submit, be closslBoel, 
and, if the suggested unification should take place, 
each din-ion should form a dep.artmont in tho 
Ilcform >!ovement. Tlies© are indicated by Sfr. 
Hume in one of tbe pass.ages quoted above ; he 
names five • philanthropic, educational, spiritual, 
social and poliucnl. The first may be eliuiinated 
as It IS not part of tho army of progre-s ; it is the 
Red Cross Service — tbe Ambulance corps, the 
doctor., the nurses. They help tbo wounded, they 
nurse tbo m.aimcd, and all honour and gratitude 
are duo to them for their precious and charitnllo 
work. They mininiLo by their mercy the evils 
of tbe pre.-ent conQlet, they save the derelicts of 
our civilisation who fall on the field of battle; 
but tlio army U marebing forward to the con- 
que-t of tlie Laud of Promi<«, to nboli.«h the evils 
which tlie lied Cross can only mtuimise. Philan- 
thropy is, in truth, neetled to relieve the heart- 
breaking poverty, but we look for a day when, in 
its present forms, at le.ast, poverty will no longer 
exist. There remain as the four dejiartments in 
which Reform i» ungently needed : Religion, 
EilucatioQ, Sociology, Politics. 

nELlGiox. 

In this deparlincnt we must work for tho sub- 
stitution of thelnncr Ruler for the outer autliority, 
for the substitution of knowledge for credulity. 

A man's religion must be self-determined, not 
inherited ; in his childhood and youth, the common 
truths of all religious should alone be taught to him 
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in the Nvonling of hi< j'U'onts’ fiuth, uitli Midi 
coiH'monie-* us enter into tlio life of tho family, 
s«et'tenlng ntul l)ei\iitifyitig it. Hut with rofrird 
to tlip'-e lie diuuld bo biuglit, ns lie begins to 
think, tLst they vaiy in diffi'icnt religions, nnd 
are to bo ivg.»r<h*il na symbolical heljis, briilges 
from the seen to the un>,oen, which take iliCciont 
forms in diireieiit religions, and that the form is 
iiniinpoibint. 

This woik will more iiiid moie lie done in nil 
countries by Thco^o^dly, wliich makcb no dilfer- 
ciico between religions, but regii-ds thorn ns 
branches of iv single tree. To the Theosophist, 
tho Hindu and the Musalman, the Tfebi-ew and 
the Ooristian, the Parseo and the Unddhist aiv 
all equally brothers in the faith, welcome and 
beloved. Ilut in India, to-day, these faiths are 
birriera between those who ought to be co- 
workers in tho educational, social and polilicnl 
fields, and seeing this, many “practical” men 
seek in the absenoo of religions the unity which 
religions pruvont. It is a natunil, but shoit- 
sighted policy. It is as though humanity should 
sink into sub-consciousness instead of rising into 
super-consciousness, shotdd retrograde into the 
savago instead of o\olving into the genius. 
Theosophy teaches its members to lise into a 
unity which lecognises in the aaiietyof religions 
a choial inste.id of a dissonance, and leg.irds the 
full chonl as richer than the monotone. Mny 
not Theosophy, then, be permitted to Ciert 
this unifying influence, and to send into the fields 
of educ.itional, social and political woik religious 
men, men of sclf-sncrifice, who find in religion a 
stimulus but never a barrier? Let me illustrate 
this by an e.xamplo from 

EDUCATIOX. 

I fonnul-itod a scheme for an Indian Univer- 
sity, tho llo.ard of Tiusteea formed of leading 
men of tho great faiths existing in India. It 
was well on its way, when the Aligarh University 


WAJ, inooteil. ^^y Mns.dmaii TnisU>og left the 
gcncial schejiu for tlie denominational. Jly 
Hindu members, when the Hindu University 
scheme spning up a.s a counteiblast to the 
Mu«alnian, feared that the wider scheme would 
meet with no support in the clash of denoroma- 
tion.al parties. I vrithdrew it, and agreed to 
the li.iiidiiig ovei of the Ccntr.il Hindu College 
to tho |iiojio.se<l Hindu University. None the 
loss, the wider scheino would have served United 
India as the denominational schemes will not. 

For workers in tho Educational field there is 
room and to sjiaro. The harvest is ripe, but the 
reapers ai’O few. Univers.il Education is the 
w-itcliwoid, and a gmduated scheme, leading from 
the villigo school up through secondary and High 
Schools to the University, should be formuKited. 
Eilucation of boys and gills is absolutely necessaiy 
for the social life of the futuie. Differences of 
casto may bo unraal, but difierenccs of refinement 
of culture, of soci.il nmnnei’s and eiistoitis are real. 
Differences of employment are unimi>oitant, but 
ignorauceand knowledge cannot meet with mutual 
enjoyment save ns pupil and teaclier. They jar on 
each other, and jarring destroys social pleasure. 
Indian Reformers e.in do little without universal 
Eilucation ; it is the lever wlicreby the dcpre.s.sc'l 
classes must bo nvised, tho untouchables niada 
toucliables, the unclean made clean, tho hiibarlah 
tiiriieil into tho man. 

Educational Confeiences, in which practical 
disGus<:ions may bo c.ivried on by tenchers, assisted 
by those who h.ive mastered the many educational 
systems now in vogue, should fonn put of the 
general Reform Movement. 

BOCIOROaV. 

Here is tho thorniest, the most difficult field of 
reform, the one in which tho greatest tolerance is 
required. I venture to submit a few Leads, to 
be added to by others. 

1. 3.7te Sncoiiragtuient of Foreign Tracd. This 
is eiisontial, if India is to take her dueshaiein 
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tho government of the Empire. Knowleilge of 
hndi other thin his own {•> eseentml for tho 
stAtc'-nun. IndiA »« to he no is-ol'teil coiintiy : 
she is to nmko her voice heanl in tho Cowneils 
of the Empire, nn<] slie niU't know llut whieU 
sho is to help in guiding. There aio scoics of 
other reasons, hut this is fund imental. 

2. The nheii{it»i n/ rhiiil-porentnye the)'htf 
of virgin trifloirhfiO'l. Thi« is e>-si>«»i'l. if 'he 
phj>ic.ol %-igour of IiuUin uunhoad nuil wiun «i« 
hootl is to 1 ki lestoivd, and if old ego K not to 
begin nt lifty. Vith this, viigiu-widows ««u1d 
cease to e\i't. As reg.mls it»niarri.>ge. men »nd 
women should he left in<lividu‘\lly free, while «*on 
sidere*! n.s subject to the sarno ctistom. If widow 
era remarry, why not widows * It is mamfestlv 
nhsunlthata widow of twenty should boa-ssigu*^ 
to petpetua! widowhood, whileo widower of fift', 
who has burne'l three wives, shouM take a child 
of nine ns n fourth. “Lot mutual fidelity con- 
tinuo unto death ” is an csquidte idt?#l, And deep 
love rendei-s such fidelity iuentabte. Hut fm 
much married men to condemn once married gii U 
to perpetual celibacy is at once groteM]ne and 
unjust. 

.1. The recognition of the Jenth oj the cast*- 
tytteiii. This ineritably follows on foreign tma-el, 
and on the social intereoui'se demanded by ino<lein 
comlitions. Indians subject to e-.»stc-re«tnctions 
cannot take their due jmit in n.ational and inter 
n-ational hfe. Intermaiiiago and interdining are 
corollrries. 

4. 77ie oMltion of iKe si-iiteio I of irntirn — To 
onvono wlio comc« fredily face to free with the 
peri>etual iinpiisonmcnt of half the higher cliss. 
popuhtion of IruHi, the position seems intoletn- 
bla. Knowing, as 1 do, the happy ]ire^Iedln 
many Indian home-,, I none the le-s must empKa- 
tically say that this shutting up of wotnenis 
unworthy of civilisation. Indlui men do not 
deserve to he free pofitic.ifij , tinCii they give/nw* 
dom socially to IndLan women. I know that the 


difSenIty lies moio with the women tLan witli the 
men, bnt husbands can, if they choose, gradually 
win their wives to a wider life, and fathei-s can 
educate their daughters for the dignify, responsi- 
liilities and duties of social fi-oedom. Here again 
foreign travel is doing its work, and is teaching 
Indians sometliiug of what they lose by tho 
enforced «a?chrsion of tho women of India. 

fi. The vpUJiing of the Dep-es^ed Claeses came 
rriidcr Kditenlion. 

15 7'he alolitwn of the colour hur. Tlie niihcliie- 
voite sejirratioir of socitl cl.issos by a colour b.ir is 
orio of tiro most fruitful soiri-ces of annoyance and 
ro'cntment among educated Indiana. They are 
not treated as equals, whates'er the pretence. In 
.'ocltl gatherings they gr.avitrto together, while 
the white people do the same. Indir-idital friend- 
though rare, csist, but of soci i] equality 
there is none, save in gatheiings of the Theoso- 
phical Society, wherein men and women, coloured 
and white, srt, eat, chat together, without one 
trace of any sense of (lifTeieiice. Hoth must co- 
operate to make this geneml; «e must walk, 
drive, t-alk, without thinking of colour, treating 
each other on a footing of j-erfect social equality, 
forgetting colour. 

Colour must disappe.ar also in all questions of 
appointments, ami fitness must alone he eon- 
sider-ed. Erery ofllce should be open to Indims, 
without exception, and in the official, n-s in the 
socid world, all must become colour-blind. 

I. The snnng of rilfnye Industries and the 
ecimainfc value of Craft associations. For the 
msteird prosperity nf Imlh, this is one of the 
most \-ital refor-ms needed. It is to the decaying, 
but still existing, craft associations that we 
shoirl I look for the preservation of the admirable 
artr>.lich.andicra(ts of India Efforts are being 
in rdf in the West to transplant some of these, 
while here, iu their native hnd, they are slowly 
perilling. The aiVr'ng of these associations by 
CO ©Iterative Ixankj! — if necessary by Government 
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10.1113 through district officers— is of immediate 
and vital inipoitanco. These craft ossociationa 
form little communities in which c.apit»l and 
kbour work together Instead, of in antagonism, 
and the indu.stri.al system of India’ n'ould ii 
economically sounder, and, for the people^ infinite- 
ly happier and he.althier, if it were built up from 
these ns n basis, in.stcnd of on the introduction of 
the large machinery factory, with all its inevita- 
ble adjuncts of human misery and degradation. 

POLITICS. 

The-se aro in good h.ands, and I need only refer 
in this connexion to one matter of principle and one 
of practice. AH good citizens take an interest in 
politics, hut all do not enter the .arena of law- 
making. In a lecture delivered at the request of 
the National Congress, then sitting in Majlras, I 
spoke on “ The Place of Politics in the Life of a 
Nation,” and distinguished three classes of work- 
ers : the Thinker, who elaborated an Ideal, the 
Teacher, who popularised it; tiie Legislator who 
carried it out. It seems to me that many of our 
teachers forget their duty in the popularisation of 
political ide.aU. It is theirs to hold these up 
before the public until the public is fascinated by 
them, and places them, with its mandate, in the 
hands of its representatives. Tlio ideal of a 
United India, of a self-governing Nation within 
the Empire, of the protection of all over whom 
flies the Imperial Flag, the theories of Govern- 
ment, 'the Ixasis of society in Duties or in 
nights, etc — all these and many more fall within 
the work of the te.acher, and ho neglects to do 
his part in preparing for the New Order, if ho 
does not bring them before the public. 

The other special matter is the building up of 
the Self-Government of India from the basis of 
the village to the National P.irliament, through 
the various ever-enlarging areas over which the 
graduated governing bodies should preside. A 
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““ ^'Ueratum. 

Xnis done, jt c.m be iiopularised. 

, TUE UNIFIER. 

Ibcreisonlyone body avhieh can, if it will 
unify tho four regiments of the-Reform Move- 
ment into one gre.at foreo for pro-rrev That 

*° T>'' " N»tion.s! 

we “tlie unf^IT "J * Co'igisfss only huvo 
Tv of cduraM Infiis, 

luJm urtmukto, US I vouture,! to coll 
^ represent, the whole couu- ■ 
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.n one .■,11-ombreHn- 

oil three sratterej tl.reu.ls, wbid,, iutewoveu, 

M aJr'ra" ™'>">o'‘“!>'o™P«. I-et It ors.auise 
nil three diflusefi morR.es, nml direct their fiow. 

thereT r ""S J''®”'0™l«’ "'ould 

U "orouftor his own he.,rt, 

rel? 1 . t" f'‘ouM rarey out hi, el, or- 

Movii, tl>f fomnt.on of nNntionnI Eeform 
Moremmt, •pmtunl, ednration.sl, social, politienl, 
«n.l, pi., CUR Itself «t its head, le.ad it totiotoryf 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA ‘ . 

BY “ THE EDITOll." 


NCR mom our countrymon in South Afrim 
have been obligoil to ailopt the caroirtign 
of j«ssivij resistAnee on a Lirge smlo nnrt 
anil the “ iiTevocjthle step ” has been Bolemnly 
taken. Tlie latest issues of “ The Indian Opinion.” 
tlmt \ igorous and bold exponent of the griemnees 
of the IndLan community in South Africa, bring 
the detailed account of the steps which Mi 
Gandhi took on behalf of his distressed country 
men to see that the objectionable and reactionaiy 
provisions of the latest Immigmtion Act aie re- 
moved and the promise* and pledges of the Im- 
peri.al and South African Union Governments aro 
kept lip. His best efforts to secure a peaceful 
settlement of greot and long stalling g^ie^ance^ 
hare fnileil, and the Indian community in South 
Africa has been forced through the impotency of 
the Imperial Government and the disingenuotLsne>s 
of the South African Union authorities to engage 
themselves in a lifennd death struggle, and all foi 
maintaining the self-re6|>ect of the community 
and the honour of their motherland. It is mos-t 
distreasing to read the coirespondenco that La-s 
passeit between Mr. Gandhi ami Blr. rimuts 
Ihen an e.arnest reipiest on the part of Mr. 
Gandhifor an o-sMirancefromthe responsible minis. 
tcis that some of the grieranccK at least wiH l»e 
ta hf fAy>.»i.v»A\!v?hvs.eJtfiT essrfyrftfe-Afjp 
not been complieil with. 

The nvcial bar — “ the bar sinister of inferi- 
ority” as Lord Slorley aptly* described it 
am! agninst which Indians have been fighting for 
over ten years— -still disfigures the late&t Immigra- 
tion Act so far as the Orange Ili>er Free State is 
concemeil. For, according to. sec. 7 of the New* 
Act, AsLatics alone, not any other people but only 
A.si.iticK, hare to nwke .a deoliration on entering 
the Free State, humiliating to them, unnecessary 
100 


for the purpose.? which tho Five Staters have in 
view and in fact "an entirely wanton imposi- 
tion" AS Lord Ampthill has indignantly tenned it. 
Tho intiwliiction of this cl.iaso in the Act is a 
Ajgihnfc breach ’ pf f'Utli and Lord Curzon 
ndmitteil in the recent -debate in the Ilnusfi of 
Ixutls tliat “ it was a blot on the Hill.” 

Another grosa instance is in ivgaixl to the ques- 
tion of the right of the South African born Indiane 
to enter the C.ipo. This right which tlie Indian^ 
liavo been enjojdng for ye.rrs has now Icon taken 
awij'. It wonhl affect prejudicially the interests of 
as ninny as 30 to 40 thoimand South Afiican born 
Indians, The Act m this res^iect stamps an inferi- 
or stitiia on them. , * 

A thmlinstance stillof the breach of faith on the 
part of the Union Government is in leganl to the • 
taking away of the indentured Indian’s right of 
domicile in Natal. According to the definition of . 
Domicile in clause 30 of the recent Act, an 
indentured Indian in Natal who had paid the £ 3 
tax and acquired rights of domicile under the 
existing Uws might find himself any day a prohi* 
bited Immigrant. Lord Sydenham in discussing 
this provision in the House of Lords pointed out 
that it was a serious h.aidship. Lord Curron went 
further and said : — 

The ras# real/y utronger than Lord Sydenham put 

it. becBUf* Dot only diil it apply to tho Indiao, the aan 
who, after EerTing five years under his iDdeotare, then 
settled down in the country to some occupation, paying 
hit £3 a year, but it applied to his wife and family, snd 
it applied to all of them in a very invidious form. Jn 
operation it meant that if the roan, in the interests of his 
Aovraesv or Air adaderer reason I’f tnigdf 6e,wisde<f£o 
leavethe country for tho purpose of teeing his friends 
or relatives in Indis, or went to any oiher pert of the 
South African Uoion, he thereby lost his right of domi- 
eife And it mekot, in the case of his wife and fninily, 
soppotlng bis Wife weot home to tee her relations in 
India or BDpposing he sent his children out to Bombay 
to be educated that they lost their right of re-entering 
thecouotry. The Indians felt not only that they were 
losing a right id KsU) which they at present enjoyed, 
tat they regarded it as an attempt to force them back 
into indentured labour, or, if they were not willing to go 
bockioto indentured Ubonr, then to drive them out of 
the country, 

n» most reactionary proririon of tbe recent 
Act is tl».at which takes away the right of apiical 
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to the Supreme Court and makes the aggrieved 
Indian^ more or le‘5s rictirns at the hands 
of Immigration Boards constituted hy South 
Africau officials who ato steeped in rorial tuas, 
Hithci to Indians have enjoyed the right of appeal 
to the Siipiemo Court “on facts ns well as on 
law." That riglit has now been reduced to an 
appeal on law only. 

It is not the Indians alone who protest .against 
this clause in the new Immigrant’s Restriction 
Act of the South African Union, which seeks to 
take away the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The Europeans too are up in arms agfunst it as 
jthe following from the Kaial ITiinejs >vill show — 

We iay without heaitation that such a clause atrikea 
at the root of our liberiiei : it 1* an atta^'k on one of the 
molt aaered rij^hta of the citizen, namely, the nitht to 
appeal for protcctioa to the duly coMtituted courteof 
the ooantry, and wo aay, too. that no object to be gained 
by tho Dili ii worth the laorldco of principle that clauae 
involres. We are aware that a similar prorieioo wee 
enaeted In Natal in connection with trade Vioeneea, and 
'that too, wai, in our opinion, an Infringement of the 
conititutional rights of tiie citizen. The clauae aa 
quoted means nothing less than that the UinUter. board 
or iTBYnigratiftn of&etai is at liberty to perpetrate the 
grosicit injustice without risk of being brought to book. 
It is quite evident that this prorlsion has beeo Inserted 
beoatise, in the past, the ofTioiata hare beeo brought b^ 
fare the courts and lubjcetod to reproof, and the Got* 
ernment now intend, if they can, to secure coraple^ 
. immunity. We hope most lioeerely that this clause will 
be strenuously opposed. It would be a scandal if tho 
only real safeguard against oppression and the arbitrary 
psereise of power were deliberately destroyed by the 
li'gislaturo simply in order to secure exemption for tbe 
Oorernment and olTiciais in tbs Adminigtratiou of an 
exelusory law. Such legislation would not only 
establish a most dangerous precedent, but itwonld bo 
an insiiU to tho judiciary. 

And nil those r<viction.iry provisions Iiavo 
found a place in the recent Act which is being 
enforced since August 1, despite the dear 
decliM-ntion jn.ade by Lord Crowe on behalf of 
His MajoKty’.'? Oovernmonl, in a despatch dated 
Octo1)er7, 1910, “ that ani/ Mhilion titat jm^iidteeg 
cr ‘irenhens the position of Indiana in C»pe Cdcny 
and Katnl xrovld not he accepUihle to UU ^rajesly'B 
CorontTnent.” 

Amongst other hrc.'ichoa of faith on the part 
of tho Union Government ^vo must not fail to 


mention the case of tho Poll-tax. According to 
the Immigration Law Amendment Act of 1895, 
and by subsequent Acts, every Indian immigrant 
imported into tho Province at the termination of 
five years’ indenture is called upon if he or she 
wishes to remain in the Colony to pay in addition 
to the annual £ 1 poll-tax imposed upon every male 
ndult, an annu.al payment of X 3 ; a similar sum 
is payable by both male and female offspring eota- 
mencing from the age of 1 3 in girls and 1 6 years 
in the ease of youths. It is apparent that an 
Indian immigrant, out of nn average income of 
X 12 to X 15 per annum, which is the total sum 
he is capable of earning, has to pay X4 to tho 
Nbatc for the privilege of o.aming that sum in 
that country under the protection of tho Union 
Jock, and If he is tho proud possessor of nn immi- 
grant consort he should pay for that privilege nn 
additional sum of X3. And if ha has any 
children, for each of them lie must pay XS ft head. 
Tlicse Acts, np.art from tlio sovero hardship niu’ch 
is infilcted on them, have been the ruin of many 
a home, and it has blighted tho future career of 
many girls end youths by driving them to desti- 
tution and immorality. 

The imposition of this X3 tax ija.s been a con- 
stant swTco of irritation and when the lion. 
Mr. Gokhale went to South Africa to study the 
sitimtion on tho spot, he came to the eoncliirion 
that it was a cruel and unjust imposition. On 
hi? representing tho matter very strongly “tlie 
Ministers definitely promised Mr. Goklmlo this 
X 3 poll tax should be repealed and the Ministers 
told tho Governor-General that they h.-ul given 
him this promiso." And yet, attempts arc being 
inado by responsible South African oflicials to 
explain away this promise in a most unwoithy 
manner. It is nil the more jwinfal when wo 
consider that the object of this cruel }*oll tax 
is notliing else than to utilise It an an instrument 
“ for driving Indian hbourers into ro-indefiture,’’ 
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As taany ns 20,000 Indians nro liabls to pay this 
tax t and yctj on an nverngc, only 3,000 h&vo 
been ablo to pay it. Of the untold misery and 
sufferings to which the remaining thousands are 
subject we cannot find wonls enough to describe. 

We must also refer to a cruel and nmHguous 
provision in the recent Immigration Act regarding 
the recognition of marriages celebrateil ontside 
South Afri(S\ according to Hindu or Mahomedau 
rites. Section 5, Clause (g) of the Act provides 
that “ the wife or child of a Lawful and monogamous 
marriage duly celebrated according to tho rites 
of any religious faith outside the Union” shall 
not fie profiibi'teti emigrants, or, ja other words 
that such a wife (and children by her) shall bo 
entitled to reside with her husband in South 
Africa. In a letter dated August 19, 1913, 
General Smutt’e view on the subject was com- 
municated to Mr. Qandbi in the following 
words : — " The present practice of admitting one 
wife of on Indian now entitled to reside m any 
province, or svho may in future be permitted to 
enter tho Union, irrespective of the fact that 
his marringe to such wife may have been solem- 
nised according to tenets which recognio poly- 
gamy or that she is one of several wives married 
abroad, will be continued so long as she is 
his only wife in South Africa.” And yet what 
has happened? KhIskUi Bibi applied to enter 
the Union as tho only lawful living wife of 
Mahboob Khan. The immigration officer reject- 
ed her claim. The Board of Appeal found the 
facts as follow : — “(l)Tbat Slahboob Khan end 
KuKan Bibi were duly m-arried in India accord- 
ing to Llohammcdan law, and that it was n 
legally valid marriage. (2) That Kul&an Bibi i» 
the only Liwful wife of .Mahboob Kh.an, and that 
her martuigo to lum rvas contracted when ho was 
a widower and that ho has not. sinco gone 
through ft ceremony of m.arrwge purporting to bo 
legal with any other women. On these facts tho 
Board of Appeal goes on to say in its judgment 


“it was contended on behalf of the Immigration 
Department that the mere f.act th.\t the marriago 
was celebrated under a law which anowed four 
wives, the mai'riage of Mahboob Khan with 
Kulsan Bibi wils not monog^mouh." The Bo.inl 
of Appeal, howoverj did not decide tho jwint, but 
stated the case for the decision of the supeiioi- 
Court. But tho Supreme Court nt Pieter-iinritx- 
burg has declared this unfortunate woiinn to bo 
a restricte<l immigrant on the plea that tho 
m-orriage was polygamous, because the pl.iintilT 
Kod married the woman under MahomeeJan rite's* 
in a country permitting pol>gituous m.arri.iges. 
This is sitnpfy staggering 

Not content with all this, the authorities in 
South Africa ara stringently and ligoiously 
enforring all legal and administrative provi- 
sions Against Indians in all povriblo direc- 
tions. The ” Indian Opinion’' rightly exclaims,— 

Indisns esQDbt be expected to lit etilt 1( tho adnlout- 
retioa ol the eiiatieg lews is n)sje bersher day by dny. 
Formerly Indmo wires were admitted without fues and 
mtboot much /juesUonisg. So\y tho Oorerocieot boro 
loetructed Immigration OfBeeri to demand closest proof, 
and Ihes. too, ibrie are all kinds olqtithbles raised. 
Kulsambibi’e case is the latest. There <ier«c has been 
any justification ofiered for lucb harshness of procedure 
in admitting Indian Wives. There has been no charge 
brought against us ot having attempted to bring in 
ivomeo ot guostionabJo character or of our vvomeu 
having ofiered any competition. Then take tho unreason* 
able deposit ot £2d required from men who want to 
prove tiieir domicito as against £lil which used to be 
demanded before. Vutlicg paaaca wliicfi used to bo 
iseued fsdtly liberally are now being granted m a tnosc 
niggardly epirit. We know of cases in which sons bate 
hern refused permits to visit tbe.r parents and ousinesss 
people to visit other provinces to collect their debts.- It 
IS no eesy matter for an Indian creditor to seenre a per- 
mit to visit the Transvaal for the purpose of collcoiing 
hie book-debts. Tho tendency of (he adojinistrsCion la 
to wipeout the resident Indian population by making its 
life in South Africa ae intolerable as possible. Tho 
administration of the Gold Lawaud the Townships Act 
in the Transvaal and of the trade lioensiug laws in Katal 
and the Cepo has been simply scnndalous. 

It is impossible to condemn in sufficiently 
strong language tho part which the Colonial 
Swret-ary and tho Itnperlil Ginoninicnt have 
pUyed in regard to this m.itter. Tlio rwent 
Immigration Bill which has been the subject of to 
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much cnticism was introduced in the Unioa 
Pnrliament on the 14th April, was pnsseil on tho 
13th June and received tho a'^sent of t!ie 
Governor-General on the following day. It is 
astonishing that the Governor-General Bhovild 
have given his assent to this Bill tho moment 
it was p.i*sed without an opportunity to 
tlio Imperial Government to scrutinise it. 
It is astounding still that the Colonial Srcretaiy 
should liave neglected to discharge an obvious 
duty Mhich he owes to Ilia Majesty and his 
Indian subjects. Ko wonder that Lords Ampthill, 
Sydenham and Ourzon have complained that Ilia 
Majesty’s Government have failed to recognise the 
seriousness of the situation and deal with it i» a 
statesmanUke manner. 

We have stated these facts at some length to 
show how real and just are the grievances of Ills 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in South Africa, and how 
under the circumstances Mr. Gandhi and his com- 
rade are justided in starting once more the campaign 
of passive resistance— the only peaceful and cons- 
titutional method of agitation left open to tliem. 
Tlie InilLins of South Afiica are now determined 
to see that tlie objectionable provisionn of the 
latest Act tiro removed from the Statute Book. 
They appe.vl to the Iiu 2 ierivl iind Indian Govern- 
ments and also to the Indian and BiithliinibJicnud 
totheprc'ift to do their utmo^ttojuoteetthem from 
thi-jun-Biitishnndautoci.aticlegislation. They alw 
make an o.vniest appeal to the Ciowntoesmite its 
Bo^-al prciog.ative of vetoing this mc.^$u^; witliin 
twelve months of the d.»te of jaoiaiilgation. 
Until this is done, Jlr. GauJhi and his bravo 
band, men and womeh of all classes and 
creeds, and of various stations in life, will bo 
prepared to go to jail any number of times and 
undergo ordeals fearlessly and dauntlessly as they 
have done in the past. And while tbepassiva 
resistors, men and women, are in jail, Iiundretls of 
business firms and individual trndere and hawfcersi 
wilt find their tr.ido pamlj seJ, not to speak of the 


desolation and misery which will be brought on 
thousands of Indian homes in South Africa. The 
present campaign of ptu-sive i-esistance will thus he 
the fiercest ever witnessed, and no amount of 
moral and material support Jrom the mother- 
country will bo too great to sustain it. 

The Indian Sontb African League, Madras- 

The Indian South African League has issued 
an appeal for funds which it hopes will bring a 
response befitting tho Jieroic character of the 
stiugglo in which our countiymen are Just iio«' 
engaged. 

Tl>o following is the first list of subscriptions. 

Its. 
1,500 
1,000 
150 
ISO 
lOO 
100 
lOO 
100 
60 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 

ToUl lU 3650 

The liidiaii Soulli African Lc.iguo ^il}C^■rely 
hopes that {xjlitic-il Associations niid lending 
gentlemen iu the molTuKil v\ill soon ivs 2 >und to 
this ap2>ca]. 

It is requested tliat all suljwription* be sent 
direct to Tho Indian Birik, LUl., Jludms, to tbe 
credit of the Indian South African Lcsiguc. 

Maoris, 


Mr. C. P. lUmfl«,imi Aiyer, b. a., n. U 
Mre Annie Bcs^mt 
Mr. James Short 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Ai}iing.ir, u. A., B. B. 
Dewan n.ib.«dur Govind.migiiva Ai}w 
Mr. V. P. Mudhava ILiu, c.l.L... 

Ur. U . Rama R.v« . . 

Messre Oanc'h & Co. . . 

Mr. N. Subba Rau . , . . 

The lion. Mr. T. I’’, Seshagiri Aiyar 
Tho lion, lUo B.ih.iilur B. N. S.irnifi 
Mr. T. llciigachai i ir, u. A., D. E. 

Mr. G. A. Is'atesui 


0. A. ^'A1'E.SA^’, 
JuitU SttrtUry. 
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India's So-callid Oiler el Imperial Preference ■ 

BY PROP. V. G. KALE, M. 

(f’rrouion Colteye, Poontt.) 


HEN on tho 17tli March list, ^tho Honlsle 
Sir (I’angndhainio Chitnavi’e uiovwl, in 
the Supremo Lcgialxtive Council, hi-* reso- 
lution recommending ‘ to the Governor-General in 
Council the de.sirahiUty, in view ot tl>o lo^s of 
opium revenue, of considering financial niesisurc-d 
for strengthening the i-esourcea of the Govern 
ment, with special reference to the po».'ihil>ty of 
increasing the revenue under a system of prefei- 
ential huifis with the United Kiogdom and tho 
Colonies’, it was «isy to predict tlsrt far from 
doing any prncticRl gooil, the resolution and Sir 
Gangadlwrrao’s Ki>cech thereon, would only bo 
clutched at AHHouiceabia we-ipoos hy Brituh Un/T 
reformers and advoentes of Impciial I'refercnce 
and bo u*ed in their O'wn CpOiI c.tu>paign in 
England. It ra well ktioun lh.it though Indian 
public opinion want« protection for the indigenous 
industries, it looks ■uik.iuce at schouios of ibler-im- 
perial five tmde which are represented aa wilculated 
to hcneQt India and tho other part* of tho 
Enipirc, and is thert’foro not pie£iaitid to accord its 
approval to any one of them. In its uotesou 
Current Topics in tiie March number, the W'taltU 
of India, we find, niado tho following obsena- 
tion;— “We regret no mrinot p-iy tho llorr’ble 
geathw.tfi tliff aiiuo t'oiaj^iiuent on )/» BtoviDg 
the resolution on the liulLrn t-irilT aiul irrter- 
imjierial free trade. lie was indeed on very strong 
ground when hr jdcadiil forfi>cal freeilom for tho 
Government of India and a reasonable uieasuro of 
protection for nascent indiwtiies. But he unneccs* 
barily trod on itelicnte and delntahlo lind when 
he sang the praises of British Uiritl’ ivfoiuivRt and 
their specious schemes of imperlil preference. 
He should have known that public opinion in this 
country is uot willing to entertain any prefcrenco 


proposals which are calculated to entail great 
SAciificeson India Mithout ofleiing her curre!7i>ond' 
ing advantages." In spite of this definite public 
ojuiuon, it was fenicJ, Sir GanginllmmiOB Kjiecch 
would bo hailed ns an Indian oiler of impertil 
preference, which wii» iranting to strengthen tho 
hands of t.iriir i-eforinei'S in England in their 
fi-scal war against the free traders, and tho ap- 
ptvhensions did not prove baseless. The^wimo 
journal, dealing with Sir Oangadhar’s resolution 
thus remarked in the April number ; — 

“It has produceil the impression in Engl.rnd 
tliiit Indian opinion is favourable to the adoption 
of a scheme of preferential trade such ns tarifl- 
refonoers in that country h.ave been lulvocnting." 
And al&o ; — “ Neither tho view of Sir Gangadhar 
nor the opinion of the Finance Member ought to 
go forth ns the well considered imd widely accept- 
eil opiition of the Indian (loople whose judgment 
on euch ipiestions ls entitled to any weight." 
We liave quoted this ns ft it tjpical of the 
opinion held on this question by a large section 
of the cduc.itcd clashes in lndi.i and espreshed in 
many of tho Indian newrpapers niul petiodic.ils. 

Tlie exjiected has hapjreiicd. In “ The Indian 
Olfcr ot Imperial rrefcrence,"* written by Sir 
l{o£>er Lethbiidge nnd just publit-hed by Mesi-rs. 
I*. S. King & Son, tho prediction lias been 
conipleteJy fulfilled. Tho very first clwjiter cf 
the book opens thus : — “ Tho whole aspect of tho 
IndLin fi-.c.il ju-oblcm h.ia been altered by i-ecent 
events. On Mareli 17, 1013, Indi.i definitely 
tame into line, on this great question, with tho 
Mslf-govurning Dumimons of the Empire nnd 
with the Unionist Party, of the United Kingdom. 
By the mouth of the accredited leaders of her 
newly 'eleeted reiirerentitives in tlie Governor- 
Gciierul'b Isigifll.itive Council, she submitted to 
the Impeiial Government a resolution, suggesting ” 

• * The Isdian offer of Imperiml Freterecce by Sir 
Roper Lcthbmige, u.a , F. 6. King & Son, London. 
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and etc. The exaggeration of this etatemeat is 
Einiply delicious. An llon’ble Member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council moves a resolution 
i-ecommending, in view of the loss of ofuom 
revenue, the desirability of strengthening the 
revenues of the State with special reference to the 
" possibility ” of incre.»sing the revenue under a 
system of Preferential Tarriffs j the Finance 
Member regards the discussion as merely acade- 
mical though interesting, saying that “ I fdiould 
have been very glad not to have had to discuss 
this subject at all " ; the bulk of tlie Council take 
the resolution in the same spirit ; the mover of the 
resolution himself is not making any “ offer” of 
imperial preference ; at the end of the debate, in 
withdrawing the resolution, he s-iya : — “ I want 
and seek public critidsm. My ambition does not 
go further, This debate will have done immeDt>o 
public good if, following the sound advice of the 
llon'blo Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the people 
take up the subject in right earnest, and etudy> 
discuss and develop the cose with care, zeal uod 
wbole-heartedness which its seriousness deserves. 
This explanation furnishes an answer to the 
remarks made by some of ray friends in 
Council to-day in dispanvgement of the re- 
solution." And yet Sir Roper Lethbridge 
solemnly nllirros that " the whole nspect of 
the Indian fiscal problem Lad been altered by 
recent events ” and that “ India definitely came 
into lino w'itli the self-governing dominions of tbe 
Empire and the Unionist Party in tbe United 
Kingdom ” ! It was convenient to Sir Roper to 
represent Sir Gangadbar’h suggestion in tbe Vice- 
roy’s Council as an olfer ” to Great Rritain and 
tbe colonies but* tbe fact of tbe matter is that 
ho is absolutely unwnrnrnted in aayiug that 
“ Indian opinion, hitherto in.^iUtent on bbink prtr 
tection against Groat Britain as well ns against 
the dumping foreigner, has now, in Ihoj^iritof 
tho highest statesmanship, voluntarily oflerwl to 
tho mother-country afld the self-governing domi- 


nions the full and loyal co-operation of India in 
an imperial system of protective tariffs.” Some 
months ago, there was a passage at arms between 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Bonar Law on tbe question 
of preferential tariffs. In one of his speeches 
the Secretary of State for India observed with 
refei-encc to Mr. Law’s appeal to India for Impe- 
rial Preference : — “ I warn him plainly that it 
will be re.sented in India, that it is resented al- 
ready, and that, if he ever seeks to put it into 
practice, it will bo resented in a manner that will 
create an unprecedented strain on India'sloynity to 
the Empire — you will be erecting a grc.at Imperial 
zollverein, .and you will be asking India ‘ openly 
and without hypocrisy ’ to take a place which, 
compared vvitb that of those portions of tho Em- 
pire which control their own purse, will appear to 
her to be a servile place." British protectionists 
are anxious to meet the position of their oppo- 
nents by showing tliat public opinion in India is 
uncompromiaingly heatile to the {i*e©-tnvd6 policy 
of England and that the lending exponents of the 
Indian view are enthusiw.tio.vUy in favour of 
Imperial preference. They seek to prove thAt 
whUe free-trade is detested in this country W 
detrimental to the growth of indigenous indus- 
tries, inter-imperial froe-tnide, which will enable 
India to protect her industries against foreign 
countries by heavy duties upon imports and ex- 
ports, is looked upon as tlie only n’glit policy for 
Government to pursue. Tariff reformers in Eng- 
jaud would thus have Indian public opinion ns an 
ally in their fiocsil and party warfare in thoir own 
countiy. But Ibis nttcini>t is bound to fail as liO 
ono in India, whoso opinion is entitkal to any 
weight, is enamoured of imperial preference. Aral 
a condemnation of froe-trado is not t-intamount 
to an approval of imperial preference. If sho 
tloea not want the one she does not also want tho 
other. Sir Roper Lethbridge fpiotes the Hin/hf. 
to show how Lord Crewe’s «lefenre of five- 
trade policy waa adversely criticised in IndLan 
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newspapers but he has conveniently omitted 
to in<lic.\to how the offers of Mr. Ronar Iaw and 
men of his thinking havo no chance of being 
favourably received in this country. The Imtian 
Warhl of Calcutta is thoroughly representative of 
the Indian public opinion which Sip Roper lias 
taken such gi cat pains to show to be favourable 
to his own views. This is what that piipor says 
in its issue of 3rd Soptoniber last : — “ The people 
of India have nothing much to do with the 
Tatersall Lethbridge controversy now raging in 
England on the imposition of an export and impot t 
duty in this country, AVhat India wants is neitlier 
free trade nor pi-eference, hut protection — an 
economic independence to stimukate her industries 
and to secure the benefits of her trade and com- 
merce for her own children. Tliat may be in 
dream-Lsnd yet, but till the pro«peets of such a 
dream come to be realised, it is no good trying to 
make India the shuttlecock in the Party wnrf.»re 
of England. India, left to herself, is not likely 
to pHy into the hands of politicians of iho Cliam- 
bertvin school or members of the Cobden Club till 
slie is again hypnotised by a master mind like 
Rright or Brndlaugh.” This is how India thinks 
upon the fi^cal question. Roth free traders and 
tariff reformers are at liberty to make out that 
Indian opinion is on their side and that ni«y 
temporarily serve their jvarty ends. Rut to say 
that India has made an offer of imperial prefer- 
ence and that she has 'definitely' come into line 
with the C<?3o/ii«s j»nd the UnioniH party in Eng~ 
land on th.vt question, is to make a statement that 
js misleading and baseless. We do not know 
what impression Sir Roper Lethbrulge’s book has 
piedueed in England and whether he has scored a 
victory over free trailers there. Rut he may rest 
assured that he is Mtlly inL.t.aken if he feels ho ha.v 
convinced or brought over ,to his side the opinion 
of tho educated classes in Irulia. He could, no 
doubt, make a plaitsible case, as a resotntion 
jn favour of imperial preferenco was moved in tho 


Supreme Legislative Council by the Hon'hlo Sir 
Gangadhar Chitnavis, “ tho leader (during the 
absence of Mr. Gokhalo on the service of the 
Royal Commission) of the elected and non-officinl 
members of the Legislative Council.” But ns wo 
have said above, nobody took the resolution 
seriously nnd tho discussion was academical. And 
again, we may confidently assert that if the real 
‘ l&adec of the elected and non-official members of 
the Council ’ had been present, tho result wosild 
have been far different and Sir Roper would not 
perhaps have written his hook or written it in tho 
strain in which he has now done. Sir Gangadhar 
waxed eloquent over the solidarity of the Empire 
and spoke of India obtaining a more dignified 
position in the Empire by acting la a spirit of 
Christian meekness towards the Colonies but even 
he had to admit that “ for complete success we 
want fiscal autonomy in this scheme Also.” The cru 
rial question then is, whether India is likely to get 
this fiscal autonomy if slie enters into a scheme of 
imperialpreference. Free trade Is bad enough for 
India but preference is bound to be worse. The con- 
viction of Indian educated people is tljat by accept- 
ing a Kchemo of inter-imperial free trade India 
would only be flying from the frying pan info tho 
fire. With due deference to Sir Gangadhar it 
roust be said th.it though he advocated his pre- 
ference scheme ‘ns both practicable, beneficial 
end expedient,’ he did not voice the feeling of 
any considerable section of educated Indians who 
are entitled to spenh o» thia question and Sir 
Roper has not furthered his cause by relying 
upon the resolution ns an “ Indi.an offer ” which 
was never made and is sure to bo repudiated. 

AVo must frankly admire the zeal, and the inti- 
roateknowledge and the perseverance with which 
Sir Roper Lethbridge has been advocating Imperial 
Preference for the past few years in newspapers 
and periodicals. He sympathises with India’s 
desire to teriro iter old industries and start new 
ones, thus ensuring her economic and industrial 
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Hindu'and Mahamedan Religious Endowments 

HY 

1 llR. K. O. KUlSHNASWAMt AlYAH, B.A. 


CVrtROPOSALS for the nmoiulment of the Iw 
kJ relating to Hindu nnd MahnmeilAn religi- 
" ‘ oiis endowments nro not nt present neceilcil 
to by the Goremment on tho ground that L^is- 
I.ation townnls improving tho nmnaging bodies in 
chirgo of such institutions will involve tho infringo- 
ment of the principle of Government neutrality 
in matters relating to religion. That the Govern- 
ment should ho strictly neutral in religions 
matters is one of the invfolable canons of lha 
British administration in India, and no time well 
wisher of the Goremment or of tJio poopio of this 
country would suggest any deviation from such a 
wholesome policy. It wouhl bo desirable that the 
principle of religious neutrality should bo carrier! 
to its logical conclusion by the Government with- 
drawing from its connection with the Christian 
ecclcstflstienl establishments in this country. Re- 
ligious neutrality should be shown more by main- 
taining an impartial attitude towards all the reli- 
gions pro\miiing in tho country than by displaying 
utter indifference to the mismanagement of 
finances of Hindu and Jlahamedan roligious 
institutions. 

Sir Frederick Lely, late of the Bombay Civil 
Service, in his suggestions for the Better Govern' 
ment of India observes as follows; — 

I hsre my doobU nliptlier it i« «i*e to ft«»d by % 
taaitlT eontent'og party to the Rpoliatioa ot eodowmeaU 
that i« goiag on. 

Sir Arthur Lyall in his Stadia makes 

tho following observations 

In certain rooditioni ot society the immediate aotho- 
rity and cioso superrUiOD of a monarch orgr the power* 
fill reliftiou* interests wiUi which he has to reckon at 
every step iv a matter of political espedieoey, not an 
affair of doctrioe or opinion, bnt a recognised doty 
of state. 

Tho fact that the present state of Hindu 
and lilahame'lan religious iastitutioas are duo 
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largely to tho laws already passed by Government 
makes it all the more incumbent on the part of 
Government to dep.art from its policy of indiffer- 
ence in m.atters relating to religious institutions. 
It is a well-known fact that the law, as it stands 
at present, invests persons who may happen to be 
in chaige of ««ch institutions with life tenures of 
office and requires that the prerious le.avo of the 
District Court should be obtained before any suits 
can bo instituted against them for misfeasance or 
breach of trust. If the Riid provisions of the law 
enables such men to defy public opinion and play 
duck and drake W'th the funds of religious insti- 
tutions, will it not be the duty of Government to 
amend the law relating to Religious Endowments 
in a m.inner that will compel such persons to 
have some regard for gentiino public opinion ? In 
the Interests of public ethics the Government will 
be bound to legislate for the effective and speedy 
prevention of malversation of Religious Endow- 
ment Funds, even if such legislation may not be 
absolutely in keeping with the principle of religi- 
ous neutrality. If a distinction i.a drawn between 
the financial and the ceremonial afiaira of religi- 
ous institutions and legislation is directed to rec-w 
tify abuses in the management of the finances, it 
cannot be aaid with reason that the principle of 
religious neutrality is thereby infringed. The 
Government owe it as a duty to the public to pro- 
vide measures for the prevention of tho misappro- 
priation of the funds of religious institutions and 
their diversion to iinLiwful or improper purposes. 
To tolerate a stiito of things under which men 
having control over religious institutions aro fur- 
nished with every facility for miaappropruting 
or misapplying their funds is tantarnount to 
cotiniring at the increaso of public dis- 
honesty. Tho ChristLan mission.iries whose ngi- 
tationin the post led to the enactment of Act 
XX of 1863 will do well to desist at pre- 
sent from opposing tho interference of Govern- 
ment for tho purpose of rectifying the present 
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BinW aro mO'»tly summary only in namo riwI \cry 
often fcicli petition takes up a considerable porllou 
of tlv® fiine of tho District Judjjo. Moreover 
when isanction is accorded and suits are Uunched 
the whole ent^uiry has again to be gone through 
in fuller (let til in spite of the circumstance th.at 
during the sanction proceedings tho same Jiwlge 
might have h.id to deal with the i-ame matters iu 
a rather el.vborate m.anner. All these rfreums- 
tancea natiimlly tend to make the District Judge 
regret that jurisdiction in such matters is restrict* 
ed by the legislatiu^ to hU own court without the 
option of transfer to another Court in the Dis- 
trict. The difUcuIty of utilising the provisions 
of sections 18 and 10 of Act XX of 1863 ai. 
ngniost erring committee members and trustees 
are thus of such a magnitude os to render tlte 
protection Intended to be alTorded by the Act 
against mUmanageuent of religious utstitutious 
altogether inc&'ective. 

A peras.vl of the provisions of the itadras Regu- 
lation VII of 1817 and of Act XX of 1863 will 
show that the temple cofflmittee and special 
trustees are invested by the provisions of the 
Utter enactment with the poivers that were pre- 
viously exercised by such a responsible olficial 
body as the Board of Revenue. In the baste to 
get rid of the management of Hindu and Mabo- 
medan religious inatitutions no regard was paid 
to the protest of the then ICndu members of the 
legUlative Council against the passing of the Reli- 
gious Endowment* Bill. His prophecy that the 
Act uould be mischievous in its character and that 
it would have a retrograde and demoralising ten- 
dency has been amply fulBlled. The Oovem- 
ment of the diy evidently lost sight of tho 
weighty reasons that induced the lulministratore 
in 1817 to pl.tce the aflairs of such instito- 
tiou-> under the control of an important 
department of Government. Tho pro.tmble to 
regulation VII of 1817, will show that tho 
Government had then grounds to believe that 
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the produce of such endowments was. in many 
insttinees appropriated contiury to the intention 
of the donors, to tho personal u^o of tlte indivi- 
duals in immediate elmge of such endowments. 
To rectify such n state of things it was enacted 
by section 2 of tho said regulation that the 
general supcrintotidenco of all endowments in 
Und or money, granted for tho support of 
Mosques, Uinilii Temples etc., be vested in the 
Hoard of Revenue. By sections 3 and 4, the 
Revenue Board was invested with authority to 
take such measures ns may be necessary to 
ensuro that all endowments made for the main- 
tenanco of Mosques, Hindu Temples were instead 
of being converted to the private use of indivi- 
duals, duly appropriated to the purpose for which 
they were destined by tho Government or the 
individuals by whom such endowments were 
mode. By section 7 tho Board of Revenue was 
empowered to appoint local agents in each 
district and the Collector of tho District was to 
be ex-officio one of the local agents. By section 
9 the District local agents w-ero enjoined to 
obtain fuU information, from public records and 
by pcrsorwl enquiries, respecting all endowments. 
Provision was made by means of sections 10, 11, 
12 and 13 to ascertun who were in charge of the 
endowments, whether by virtue of the rit^ht of 
inheritunce from previous holders or by virtue 
of appointDient by the Govemiuent or any of its 
representatives or officers, and to appoint persons 
to be in charge of such endowments jn atsesi of 
TOcancy. By section 14 of the Regulation the 
right of private persons to have recourse to 
regular suits to set aside any erroneous oitlers 
that may bo passed by the Board of Rev enue or 
tho District agents was exprossly reserved. 
Until tho repeal of Regulation VU of 1817 by 
Act XX of 1863 the Revenue Boartl and 
their district .agents were entrusted with the 
superintendence of Hindu and Mahainedan 
Religious institutions and the right of the 
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members of the general public >ras confined to 
suing to Bet a&ide erroneous orders tliat nuiy bo 
passed by them. 

"By the enactment of Regulation VII of 1817 
the general public were deprived of the right of 
formulating schemes of management of religious 
institutions either by arrangement come to 
among the general body of the worshippers of the 
concerned institutions or by having rccourso to 
civil courts. But the said action of the Govern- 
ment does not deserve anything but commenda- 
tion and gratitude, for the reason that it w,a.s not 
possible to expect that the then members of tbe 
general public would have had the capacity, means 
or opportunity of devising measures for settling 
schemes of management of religious institutions. 

Giving to the agitation of the Christian mis- 
felonaiios the Government were buUoquently 
compelled to i-efmin from having any connection 
with the Hindu and Mabamednn Religious 
institutions, though it was not considered a 
breach of the policy of religioui neutrality to 
maintain a special Christian Ec«Icsia.^tieal establish- 
ment nt the expense of the public revenues and 
under the control of the Government. In the 
words of the preamble to Act XX of 18C 3 the 
Government found it expedient to relieve the 
Board of Revenue and the local agents in tbe 
Presidonoy of Fort William in Bengal and the 
Presidency of Fort St. George from the duties 
imposed on them by tbe Bengai Beguistion XIX 
of 1810 and Madras Regulation VII of 1817, fo 
far as tho^e duties embraced the superintendence 
of lands granteil for tbo support of inoKjucs or 
Hindu templo aud for other religious uses, the 
jjpproprbtion of endoniDenta made for the main- 
tenance of such religious institutions, lUe tepidrs 
find pre»er\'ation of bulMings connected tbrre- 
mth or involve any connection irith the 
management of such religious institutions. If 
Act XX of 18f)3 had stopped with merely repeal- 
ing the previous reguUtions witljoul proceedioe 


to substitute any body of persons in tbo i>Licc of 
the Revenue Bo.\rd and the District Agents, it 
would have become the out-look of the general 
body of tbe worshippers of the vat ious religious 
institutions to 'devise means for the future niauflgo- 
incnt of the institutions. No doubt a chaotic 
state of things would have been proiluced and tiio 
whole laud would have become Hooded with litiS“i* 
tion for the purpose of determining who weic to 
have tho management of the various institutions. 
In several instances tho doctrine of * might « 
right* would have Iwd free jiLay in settling tl*® 
question as to who should have the uianngcnicnt 
of religious institutions. Such a stale of tlung'* 
could not bo viewed with equanimity by any r®** 
pousible Government. But tho piv'isionB iu'-t'ri- 
«d in Act XX of 1803 to avoid tlio occunvuco »f 
such a state of things have tended to invest wf*' 
ous bodies of {'crsons not only with full lowers to 
dc-al with the aflliirs of religious institutions with- 
out any control, worth tbo imino, (ner tl**^**' 
actions, but aho with life tenures of olfico which 
luado thorn altogether independent of and iwdiffc'* 
out to public opinion. 

Tho powere and resiionsibilities of tho Board 
Revenuo nud the local agents in rc'-pect of U'P”’ 
ques, templet! and other religious mstitutioiis 
vested in individu.*tls and committees who could 
lia\c bad no previous oilicial training; and ih*’'* 
WAS done at a lime when even the oIEcUlly cow- 
iTcSlrd ?Bwwvri}«.l lvw\ wwi b«w udrvj- 

iluccd. In tho isises of religious institutions whirh 
at the time of Ujo |«u<>.Ing of the Act XX of 18^3 
were under the nmimgement of any (nittof* or 
niAiuiger or mjicrintendent, who^e oominstion did 
jjot vest in or was not exercised by or was not 
subject to the confirciatiou of the Goswnuient or 
any public officer, the Local tJoierntnent wi>« 
dltectod by Boction 4 of the Act to trau'mit 
transfer to such trustee, manager, or sujx*jifit/-i>* 
dent all Uie Iand<-<1 or other I’rojerties whi«b at 
tbe tune of tlte paw-ing of tlie Art were under lb® 
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superintendenco of tho BoanI of Rownno or any 
local agent. In cases of vacancies occurring in tho 
office of any such trustee or manager or superin- 
tendent, in which disputes may nri'^o respecting 
the right to succOed to the otlice, provision was 
made liy Section 5 to have a manager appointed 
through tho Chil Court until some other person 
shall hy suit establish his riglit to such office. 
Such trustees, managers, or superintendents were 
empowered by Section G of the Act to exeiciso 
the powers that were previously e.verci.'<wl by the 
Revenue Boanl or the local agents in the matter 
of recovering the rent of land or other propci ty 
transferred to them under Section 4 of Urn Act. 
Tho other rights, pow ei-s and responsibilities of 
the trustees, managers and superintendents men- 
tioned in Section 4 of the Act ag well as tl-e condi- 
tions of their appointment, election, and removal, 
were deebred by Section 0 to bo the same as if the 
Act had not been passed. But in respect of tho 
liability to bo sued for misfeamnee, non-feas«>iue. 
malfeasance, or breach of trust the provisions of 
Section 19 requiiing previous sanction by the 
District Judge were made applicable to sncli 
persons al>o. Tho history of the Tirupathi 
temple, for the iveriod preceding the settling of 
ft scheme for its xnanagement nfter ft protracted 
litigation, will show in what manner tho trustees 
of religious iastituCioiis, not subject to a Devos- 
thanam Committee, disch.arged their trust. The 
possession of uncontrolled and unlimited power 
over the finances of a rich reli^ous institution 
proved too strong a temphation even for an 
ascetic trustee to rvstniiu himself from being 
caught within tho meshes of the Criminal Liw 
by fl.agrantly mi'^ippropriating valuable property 
of the institution. In the cases of mosques, 
temples and other religion.'! institufious whoso 
trustees or mauagei-s were nominated at tho" 
time of the pa.ssing of itet XX of 1863 by 
the Governmeut or any public officer, the 
Jjocai Government were directed by Section 


7 of the Act to appoint onco for all one 
or more committees in every division or district 
to take the pl.aoe and to exercise the jiowerB 
of tho Board of Revenue and local agents 
under IlegiiUtioii VIX of 1817. It was enacted 
bythoiiaiue section that such coiumitte>‘S shall 
perform nil the duties and exeicise all the poweis 
tliftt were previously vested in the Baait! of 
Revenue and Local agents. By Section 9 it was 
provided that every member of tho Committee 
sliall hold office for life unless removed for mis- 
conduct or unfitness. Such removal could be 
efiected only by the institution of a regular suit 
befoio the District Court under Section 14 of tho 
Act, and the ptevious sanction of the District 
Judge U necessary for tho institution of such a 
suit. As has been pointed out above, the proce- 
dure hid down in the Act for efiecting the remo- 
val of an erring Committee member or a trustee 
is too cumbrous and complicated to be easily 
availed of for such a purpose. The limiting of 
the tenure of office to a few j'ears nili obviate the 
necessity to have recourse to expensive and tedi- 
ous litigation agsvinst erring committee memhers 
aud tiiistees. The desire to be reappointed or re- 
elected will act as an incentive to pay somo defer- 
ence to public opinion and iu cases where the in- 
cumbents are bad the evil will be only a temporary 
one and may be removed by substituting better 
men when their tenure of office expires. The 
present state of things is so very uns.atisfttctoiy 
that generally a committee member or a trustee 
is presumed by the members of the ordinary puh- 
Uc to be dishonest or unsatisfactory until the 
contrary is proved. 

The defective provisions of the Act stand in the 
way of the committee members enforcing any 
orders that m vy be passed by tliem in tho interests 
of the religions^ institutions. If a triialoe is dis- 
missed from office for gross misconduct there is 
no means of enforcing the order of dismissal 
except by resort to a civil suit. A summary 
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remeily should bo piovided by enabling the Civil 
Couit on an application by means of an oidinaty 
petition by tho Temple Committee to eject by 
process of Court a dismissed ti-ustee fiom tbe 


charge of templo and its properties. In oiilerto 
safeguard tho interests of trustees ^vho might be 
illegally, unjustly, or capiiciously dismissed by 


the Committee Members, the Court may be em- 
powered to hold a summary enquiry in order to 
satisfy itself that the order of dismissal is not 
jyrima facie invalid or impi-oper. The trustee so 
ejected may be left to contest the order of dis- 
missal by a regular suit with liberty to claim 


damages against such of the committee members 
that joined in his dismissal in the c<ise of Ids suc- 
ceeding in proving that his dismissal rras illeg.il 
or improper. In case where the Court does not 
find it just or proper, to summarily eject tho 
trustees, tho committee mombers may bo loft to 
sue for the ejectment of the trusteo by Institut- 
ing regular suits for the 8.ud purpose. In all 
cases the defeated party must be made to pay the 
costs from his own pocket unless, in the opinion of 
tho Court, there ai-e exceptional circumstances 
justifying the costs to be saddled on the trust 
funds. Provision should also be made for deposit 


by the plaintifls in Court of the costs of tlie 
defendants in cases where the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the plaintiffs are such as may render it 
difficult to collect the costs from them in cise the 
defendants succeed. O«ingto defective IcgisLi- 
tion in these and kindred matters comiuillee 
members ulio may be inclined to rectify abuses 
io temples experience the same difticultics in 
enfoi-cing their oiders tlmt are experienced by 
Municipal Chairman in muffusil Jladras Munici- 
palities with recusant Secretaries. 

To sum up, tlie state of religious institutions 
K.aa become so bad in consequence of imperfect 
and defective legislation that the Government - 
will not be doing their duty to tho public if tlicy 
refrain from. suitibly amending the laws reJat- 
li.rr to Hindu and Mahamedan rebgious instxtn- 
♦ nn*, in such a manner as will render them more 
effoctivo in snIegnnrftoS ‘I-" 

institutions. 


EII6LISH is THE IKTERIitlinNtL UNEUIGE 

BY 

PBOPE8SOR WylLTEB RIPMANN. 

(Chief Itispeelor of Schools under the University of 
London.') 


^ HERE is nothing new in tho idea of n lan- 

m/ guage that should servo as the univeisnl 
means of communication among nation^. 
Even when civiliRed mankind was compai-atively 
small in numbers and the woild seemed vast, 
men were attracted by the idea. As more of 
tho woild and of its many languages bccanio 
known, the desirability of a Jangtiago intelligible 
to all ap|>eaied more obvious. As commerce 
grow and improved mean*i of communication 
spanned the continents and tho ocoans of the 
wotid, diversity of speech was felt to bo a 
serious obatiicle. 

For various re-isons, three languages gradually 
attained iirst-nito impoitanco. One of the 
Romance languages (French), one of the Teutonic 
languages (German), and English, ofubich tho 
vocabulary combines Teutonic and Kotiuiiire 
elements. All the three are spoken by leading 
nations, i>roud of their ancestry, jealous of their 
rights. 

l^linatone timo was the international Ian- 
guago of tho learned, and quite recently its 
ndoptioTi as sneb has ag?iin been urged. Fov v*jJJ 
be found to Hupj^rt this cInim;znost recognise 
that listln is cnmbreiw in grammar and limited 
iu vocabulary. TIus has Jed some to suggest 
modifications of it, called by fantastic names 
bUch as ** Intmchco” or “ Mnndolinguo.” Othels 
ag.iia liAvo bobod their schemes on the Jloncuice 
languages that have dcv'elo]>o<l fiom L.ktiu ; biuli 
aro the languages “ Xuovc Rumau ” or " I’ati- 
roman" or “Idiom A third group 

take tho Teutonic Lingusges as a biuJ>, for in- 
btance, “ Volaput," “ Tutomuh.” I/istly there 
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^ro artificial languages which .Inuv the voe.v*...- 
lary from Romanco and Teutonic Unguiges* 
such as “ Espeninto.” 

men wo couMder the many schemes put for- 
^•anl, m m.iy ob.erve a impreM-tni-i.t. 

The tiiloKs ol the ,«st e.e ,.ole.l e iUi rte»‘. 
and the great advanee ia the tladj of philelagy 
load, to greaUT .hill i» «,lving the pioMern. 
Volaierh .howe.1 a ptep foiavard ; fop a time it 
maa eery «iicce«.tiil. '''’ho .pe.ha it im" t 
Epperaato i. di.tiiiplly .nperioi to it; pome 
maintain that' Ido ia hettor .till. Ha'i' »o 
peached the limit of pepteclihility ? 

Aieview of the paat enileavonrs to cm lie " 
iiniveppal langnaee miggeatp that me h.ire im>. 
Put fopwapd any such language, pnhmit it to the 
cpiticiato of cdumted men; atlep a lime defcit- 
aill he diacovemil, the committee, op council, oi 
academy aho npo grnialiana of the language ate 
aahed to accept ceptaio alleged imppor cmcnK 
they pcfiitP, thcpe ia a eplit-that ia ipliat pi-t 
experience leads «s to ospect. 

For our present purpose, however, we shall 
■ amnmo that Ecrcpaalo (op Ido-il doe. not 
mattcp pthich), ia the beat aptiScial language that 
the tpit of man can dovUe. I have atudied it 
mithaomo earn, and I have ppofo, mil admiiatioP. 
fop Dp. Zatnenhoff, its epeatop. It ia a vppy fine 
piece of rpoth which does credit to his lingiiiatic 
.kill no Icaa than to his hiimanitipian idcillsm. 

I ,lo not rmpo.ao to ciiticise it in detail, hut I 
am willing to eonemle that tho sound, hue been 
well chosen, llml the spelling p"!'!*'™!. tliem 
ndequately, and that the grammar ia very simple. 
To my mind tho gt^vo ohjectiona to any arlilieial 
langoago arlao fmm a ponaidopation ol ita 
Tocftbulary. 

The vocabulary of Esperanto is mainly based 
on the Romance languages. To tho-se who know, 
say French or Italiin.the meaning of most of 
the roots is fairly obvious; bnt tl«> millions 
(think of lAsi:., alone) >1.0 know no European 


Itngutge, liara to learn tho roots without such • 
assiiitance, and the millions who know Teutonic 
languages only "ill recognise little that looks 
familiar. 

Butthetois n much more serious considera- 
tion. Dinguage may be said to consist of words 
with n simple meaning and wonls and phrases 
with complex meaning. To the former wo may 
reckon tho numerals, designation* of time, names 
of concicto objects, liniiet, ilajfodil, such words ns 
<in/Ior but. When translating from or into n 
foreign language they give us no difficulty; tho 
renilenng is obvious, Ihit the wonls which 
really matter are those which have m.any nssocia- 
lions. If we look up such n word in the diction- 
ary, we find that no one foreign word is an exact 
equivalent. These wortls anil phmscB render 
good translation so difTicult that wo call it a 
fine art, and when we know two Iniigunges really 
well oaen the best translation from ono into the 
other leavea us d»s-ati«fied. We pay our tribute 
tothonkillof the tmnshtor, but feel that the 
rhythm that delighted us in a piece of nmjealio 
prose, the perfume of an exquisite lyric are lost 
m the rendering. The finer the literary quality 
of the original, tho more wo miss in the transla- 
tion. Even in the rare c.ase when poet translates 
poet, the work of the second hand is noticcnble, 
almost always. 

The complex words {gfntlmian and fellow, 
esjrit and yowt, H’e/iwttt and SchadenfrewU may 
servo as examples) are the words that matter, 
The meanings are n reflex of national psycho- 
logy, the outcome of our national life. We 
ac(|uiro a full knowledge of these wonls in our 
own Language, through meeting thorn many 
times in many contexts. We do not know n 
foreign language "ell, until the'o words ai-ouso 
the same associations in our mind', as the 
fotetgner’s. 

All these finer shades, the periumes, the over- 
tones are host in an artificial language. The 
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forn|.|<'ijly nf wonU U l^rnoml ; the MiomntiP 
j'hr^H! which «lvll^ht»'.l u* U'l*- to ji«*M to a 
c«lourl«**i nntlcr of fict etjirei-'IoM. The artill- 
c^^^ woril U n's-vnh'l ua the <*<i«»vnh'{\t of »omo 
Kn”h'»h wrtr>l hy nn Ktl;•1i^hm■ll^ of ii;o«)o KrenHi 
wonl hy r Fn'tichmMv. tml llie r.«Kh»h wool Rn«l 
iJm Krt-nch wonl nre not ••rj«j«'nh‘nt. Itw JiKt 
ll••r« tlat the M<*a of univer«Hty i« iWwaito; 
it is this sshfrh nmlors nn orifriotl Htemtiiix* in 
M\ firtificiit l-\nR(xsf;e iinpo«»ihlc. 

(Joitip»m the literotnro of H'-pomrito (nml any 
conrovvTshle ileveloj'tnenl of t!»at Uteraturo) with 
the litomturo of KfipImH, Frnnre or Germany ; 
yon are hoMjnsa rushlight to the rnn. It is ma«|o 
up larjrely of trajislAlIons which jnay content those 
who «Io not know tho originals, hot are no »-nU 
ftitutes for them. Original K'pemnto s-erae i« 
wnimjtcachalile in aentiment— an«l that »a all 
that M« lx' w»i<i for it. 

\ know that many V.nsKsh iv^ople <lcnve 
cenuine plrnpnm anti satisfaction from their 
knowlfxlgo of F.sj>emnto. They InTO learnt a 
foreign languaye «it!i a minimum of eflbrt: they 
nro «lelighte»\ to fiml that th<sy can converao nt 
congrcMes with people of many nationalities; it 
appeals to their ilosirc for universal hrotlierhoo*l. 
Yet I wonrlor whether the cfTorts so earnestly «!e- 
TOletl to the propagation of Esperanto arc really 
to tho ftdrantago of mankind, ami whether they 
ahouhl not rather ho «Hrected to purifying our 
mother tongue, so that it may morn quickly be- 
come the world hngiiagn. 

TIow ilo things stand at present ? EnglMi is 
ppoken far nioi-o svidcly than any other langnngo ; 
it is the speech of IBO millions, iwkoning white 
men alone, and it !■' tho official l.inginge nnil in « 

»rc.t movoire '■O'"'”™ i"!®'-™™- 

■ * 1 ^.. ;« tho British possessions with their 

mnnication m k » 

, .f 3.10 millioiis. It lias a well-recog- 
™ -eiil ralne ; it has a splendid liteia* 

tore; m l*oth 

artificial language. 


KsjHTaiits* tell 118 — is of no areount in face of 
national jwvlovjsy * Particul.irly the French and 
the Oemiane soil not ixsmgiuM Hnglhh as the 
srorid Uiigusge. VrsiWldy not — in theory ; but 
when we consider their practice, wjiat do wc find ? 
In Franc* and Germany English has never been 
Iietter taught and nion* widely learnt limn at the 
present day. A ipiite exeeptirmal experience (*R 
Director of tlie I^ondon University Holiday 
Conrsc in English for Foreigners, for nino years) 
enables me to any that the same is true of almost 
every other country. As soon ns wo do onr fall 
duty to India, tho ntimlier of tho«o who know 
Engimh will be very Largely increaswl; no sane 
person will urge tlmt wo should ii«e Esperanto for 
tho e«lufat5on of our fellow -subjects of alien raro. 

Tliere is no ro.ason tonntiopato a decline in the 
spread of English; nnd wo e-an contribute our 
share hy making it better-fitted ns a world Jan- 
gnage. Foreigners tell us that the grammar gives 
them little trouble, and they can soon require ft 
goofl-working vocabulary ; hut they ara unani* 
roous in regarding our irregular spelling as a 
serious obstacle to the beginner. The pronuncift* 
tion is not difficult in itself ; even the “ th " can 
easily bo taugbt ; the seat of tho trouble is tho 
irrational spoiling which so often gives no clue to 
tho pronunciation. Some difficulty is also due to 
our not having Kid down at all clearly what wo 
mean by “go ml English" or “pure English” 
speech. Horo, then, arc two ways in which wo 
can mako our Knguago mono attractive and valua- 
hlo, not only to tho foreigner, hut to ourselves. 

That is tho woik tiudortalcen hy the Simplifiotl 
Spelling Society, and a post canl to the Secretary 
at .44, Great Hiissell Street, London W.C., Eng- 
land, will funiish the reader with particulars of a 
movement which is attracting well-merited ntten- 
iioR. Tlwiy nvo inspired, above all, by tho desire 
tofnven year (at Icumt) of tho cdiic.ation time of 
onr children nnil to enable nn essential subject to 
l >0 taught reasonably and easily which must now 
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be biughl «nreft»onft1i1y and at the co«t of much 
time and hbour. Rut tJioy nNo (jarote their 
enargiM to the movement l>ocaiis6 tl»ey i>eliore 
tint o\ir F.ngli'h bnginge can and shonW be mtdo 
a still lv*ttcr in'tvnment and that it Mn Iw* 
rendaroil so atti'xctive that nion of all nations 
will of their otrn fi-aa will hnrn it. Tljcre is 
no need to force it ujion anyone ; that would 
aromo a natural wsentment. Hut if the RngU-Ji 
Unginge is mahing it's way now, and in sjute of 
its defective spening and th“ absence of a well 
established etaadud of speech, shonW we not do 
our lllmo^t to remove those aeknowle<lge.l 
obstacles ? Granted that in grammar an artiti' > >1 
language may he simpler than ours -Imt nms n 
the key to the vast literary o itput of Ihitam *u I 
Anieiiea in our day and to the splendid treasuio' 
of onr past literature; and what foreigner would 
Iw so indolent and so short«ightetl as to think 
that the artificial langiugoaveighed heavier in the 
laalsnee than English ? 

The day will surely come when the Eng'Uh 
speaker will find an audience throughout the 
world and the woiks of ouc philosophers and 
poets, ouc men of science and our men of biisme^' 
will bere.ad and appreciated in every country and 
in ea'ery clime. 

THE LIFE m TE&CHIXGS OF SR] SlTiKOP:! 

nfm.s 

KUUIUVMR. THE CHEIT DRiyiHWH SUHT 

BY 

C. R. smNlVASYUANOACIIAUY, U.A.UT. 

HI Satakopa is the gre.itest Alwnr of the 
V.uMinavite Religion. lU-> thougJits an* 
so general ns to de^pn e the attentive consi- 
deration of other sects of llimlus ami other teli' 
gionists also. As.ahumblo Rtudewt, the wiiter 
his given out (he ideas farmed fmm (ho rratlmg 
ol the test and desires that even those wlio®c aei> 


nacuLir w not Tamil may form some rough idea of 
fJia fofty teachings, from ati etposition however 

mea/n**. 

LIFE or SAUMUWAR. 

Ho wislMim on the 4^l■ll thy of Kaliyug.v in 
thee<mi.fe(Iitinn of A'is.ika at iaiinagiari rtfib? AI- 
war-Tiiiinag-ui In tlio TIniicvolly DJ'lrict. TJio 
teiin “Alwar” in Tamil means onewho i.s drown- 
ed in tho enjoyment of the Wvine. Twelve Al- 
w ir« are known to fame in Routhern Indi.a. Their 
ifdluencu luis, in recent times, been extended 
slightly to some small number of people in Nor- 
thern fiidtt. This *8 the gi-e-itest of the twelre. 
The term “Nimmalwar” means “our Alwar” 
tlie re.isons foi Jiis being so caifeif are 

{!) A prominent di«cip)o of Jii#, calJetl him by 
that tide as to him were due the tlianks nnd the 
reverence of all his followers. 

(•2) When the reciters of hymns weiu fnvitetl 
fur attending the festiuil at the temple, Ood him- 
self used to c-ill him " Our Alwar.” 

(:l) He was descended from Kari nnd "Udyn- 
uangai.both coming from two long nnd ilhistrioiis 
liQCs of devotees. They were issueless for n long 
time and then when they went to tlie temple in 
Huiaikkurungudi. another Vnishnavito Holy place 
m the Tinneiclly Distiict, they prayed for the 
hirlh of a son and we«e blesseil accoixlingly by 
Him who Slid, “We skill be hoim Ourselves ’’ and 
then onlercd the comraandei' ~of the Angelic 
Hosts in Heaven to incain.ite ns Their fon 
for the sake of the world's ledeiuption. The other 
names by ivliich he is known me Sri S.atatop.a, 
P.tTankusa and A'skiilabliarana. The names them- 
s^elves are significiint. ‘Satakop.a’ means the con- 
queror of the wind known a.s Sat-a which throw.s 
cliiJdreit head doMiiivnnls when born on aarth. It 
symbolises hU conquest of Maj-a wliich makes 
people, when born on earth, forget the transcend- 
ental world from which they come and their rel.ation 
to their Heavenly Fatlier. raranka%a is oom- 
po-Mot two p.irts — p.wi and Ankusa, the first 
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jwrt mmnlng Pmlim nn‘1 the snsjo'I, rontrolUn^ 
Iron of the elojih^nt. TliN nttne like the |troriouK 
eyjnliolW^ the notion thtt by Uw pre^t vrtsitom he 
bi-onpht the ktiowlwlgo of Oo<l whliin the «wy 
rtnrh of I'coj'li'. It N wonderful to wy* how the 
two little names convey In euch n |iilliy way the 
life of the greatest DmvidLsn Sunt. Tlie name 
ehows tliftt he brought Ilenven to the earth for 
|ieoi>'o to profit by. Vnlciilubhsrnnn menn>: the 
wprts’cr of a jnrhiinl of ftoweni, known by the 
name of Vnkula (Mogila«uC^jiy in Tamil). 

Many atories are ettrront i-eganling the Hfo of 
the great man especially at the place of liU birth. 
It is not worth while to trouble onraelven with 
them as they am not reconle*! in tlie Uvea of the 
Kiliit.aandaa they teach nothing vnlnablc. Ibit 
one reganling this garland of Mogil i flower {ifiSifi 
la worth noting ns It ahowa that ho conqiicre<l 
all dealres. This tradition is related a little I «ter 
on, 

Koraljcteenycarsafter his birtlilielayapeechlea,a, 
ilrlnhingnot even milk. This aroused the «lea*o- 
tion of Iho parent*. To hall bln birth, Srt Audi 
Sealua — the great reclining serpent of Vislmn— 
h.ad taken the form of a tunariml tree. To this 
they brought the child and let it lie in a cradle 
there. Sri Ynikuntlianatha then npi'oarc*! to him 
on the Garud.a. TJie tamarind tn'e, now at Abrar- 
Tirun.agari temple, probibly a <lchContLaiit of tho 
ono of liiatimo,l)earBi.igna of ahouy nntM|Wty and 
La reverenced by antiquaiians, devotees and i>ooplo 
finding euro for even very bad dlaeafes in the 
Imrka of tho Holy tree. Here, he Wita nll-absorbwl 
in the contemplation of tho Dirino (Yoga Samn* 
•dhi) and tho Holy forms of ths Gcxl Vishnu in 
the 108 holy places appeared U'foro him to bless 
him for Ida Finccro devotion. Ho did not go on 
pilgrimage, but his was the true inner working of 
the soul wliicli brought tho very God-forms before 
him. The very spirit of the tr.adition is to show 
that the value of dor-otion lies not in oiitwanl 
soinbbnco or ceremony but in tho jiuiity and the 


sincerity of devotion and to this day we see 
nronnd the AlwarV temple within Atlinatln'a — 
tlw great Rource-lord’s— the imagas of tho 108 
Holy shrines and in theiyistem end of the northern 
wall is aeon the image of Ganida on which Sri 
Vnikunthatmtha npj»eareil befoic him. 

While matters thns transpirofl, SfadliurakaTi 
(the sweet pcad) w|io had gone oil n pilgrimage to 
Oudh, Kiw a sun ridng In the south. It was a 
spiritual ladinncc larm of no material jMrtirlo. It 
sreine«I to f>e a forest on fire or a village on fin*. 
Horo th.an once did tlie phenomenon repeat itself 
until Madhijr-kavi in.ade iip his mind to sleep 
during the day nnrl watch nil night. But hea^na 
only more and more confirmed of tlie reality. He 
Irnrenc*! soiithaTird to find i*. Ho roaehed Pri' 
rangam but failed to find it. He then went fur- 
thersouth to Alw.ir-Tininngari rvhero the iWng 
sun disappeared. IIo then found the Alwnr under 
the tamarind liee, but seeing bo wns speechless 
wnntetl to nscortain wliether he wns deaf and 
dumb, but on throwing a stone he found the 
form moving. Then wishing to find outif he had 
any roal merit he put the question “ If the soul is 
born and clothes itself in a m.aterial body wlmt 
doc.a It cat and where does it lie Tlien tame out 
at once the answer “ It enjoys the cAit — the 
pleasures of the R.ame and there It lie.s." Then 
finding Itim to be a Yogi, Jio pro-tmted befoio 
bim and iccelvcil inhi-ition. MndhnrakaTi was 
learned in tho .Sanskrit S.'stms already and his 
knowledge received its consummation under the 
inflnenco of his divine tc.acher. So gieat was liLs 
reverence to him that in his work (of 10 stanzas) 
ill praise of tlio to-icher Jio procl.iini.s he knows no 
other God. 

Hatnmnlw.'ir "a as in bis Yoga S.sTnndbi and ga^o 
out four woiks lepieseiitlng in essence the subject 
matter of tho Big-vedn, the Yajiir Ved.i, the 
Atliarva Vetin and the Sania Ye<l.i. His famous 
disciple learned them nil and pi'ochiined them to 
the world. They consist respeptively of 1 00, 7, 87 
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ami 1102 stanras making u^t a total of 120C sfcan- 
iv3 forming jvirt of the nravida I*inb\ncll»a of 
4,000 btanzv. The la,st one ThiruN-aymozhi >\ith 
its brief eomment.»ry of 6(000 Oramlhaa (each 
Orandha 32 letters) was acknowledges! by Sri 
Itamanujachai i ir as “ Divine Subject ” and reve- 
renced by the philosopher. 

Ho lived only to the age of 35. Very few pro- 
phets live to a great age. His f.'\me became wide- 
spread and excited the envy of the greatest Tamil 
bcholars. They challenged the superiority of hw 
compositions as divine but Mudhurakavi siud that 
his Guru would not stir from his place bwt gave a 
small bit of palmjm-leaf, writing therein “The 
twolloly Feet of Sri Krfalma.' hfadunv was then 
the chief bwt of Tamil learning and it Iwd an 
Academy similir to the French Academy of the 
prevent day. Kew wotks were brought before 
them for criticism nod npprovsl. Tradition goe» 
tliat the member^< of the Academy sat on a pi.iuk 
left to float in the Afadura tonk hut when the 
palmyra bit of writing was placed on the pknk, it 
alone remained on it throwing them all down. 
Kaoibna saw wli.vt a great sin he had coiiimitted 
and apblogUed In a verse. 

C»n (he Sj Sj twfora Osrud^ ? C*n the gfotr-worFn 
ihloe tMtare (be sun ? Cao the do^ abow ita va) n r 
before the tigar; tho {ox, before the lioa ? Caa thedivl 
dance before Crraii ? Can afi (be poetry of the wcH I 
be cotapa^ with a liogle word o{ tin datakopa’a who 
vrorsbipe at Uia Holy beet. 

lie was the first great Vislmava teacher before 
Sri Ramaiinj.i. Even to-d.iy his he.ad wKiriug liis 
Uoly Feet is pL-iced on the head of every devotee 
making Lis pilgrimage to the Vaishnjjv.v shrines. 
The composition of Thmivaymozhi ^^asai/Swoip 
ta cLiSfic, pure and elevated. U is simple in style 
while pregnant with thought. It deserves a Iiigb 
place amongst the world’s gre.it books. It can bo 
easily undei^tood by tho ordinary people also, 
while a philosopher like SSu Kumanuj.v foiuid 
there much room fur thought ond mcditition. 
The sincere outpouring of the ti.unt is impressed 
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in every line naJ tllo more ond acquaints hJinbelf 
with it, the more one becomes emtmoured of it. 
All the other Alwars are sup^vo-cd to be hut his 
organs. In one sense this is true even to us of 
tho present day. No other saint has any thought 
to add to what ho has given out. Tho works of 
others go to explain the condenseil etpresbion of 
Ills great mind. 

After he passetl away from the world and iit- 
tained buprenie bliss, his disciple made an image 
of him and celebrated h's work and hU birtliday 
and what is more, honoured his memory by ex- 
plaining to the world the meaning and essence of 
the teaching of the great saint. Uis wife had 
been taking birth and following him at each. But 
this wns to be the last and he made up his mind 
never to yield to bondage. But bis wife of pre- 
vious births would not bear sepanttion even in 
this birth. He was inezorohlo and ail the human 
attempts of the woman failed to win him. So she 
performed penance and prayed to Bmhma and 
Vishnu. They blessed her but sent her back to 
him. In spite of the gods, he was not ‘moved. 
She went again. They said they would grunt her 
every other boon but not Interfere with the de- 
votee who Was too unbending even for them in 
the matter of bondage. She would have not even 
Sri Valkuntham but the company of her compa- 
nion of all her previous biith:>. It was not possi- 
ble, She insisted that she must perform, as a 
reward for her penance, some kind of service at 
her lord's feet. So the gods decided tiiat she 
should be ple.ased to take the form of a hlogiLv 
tree, tho flowers from which would fall on him at 
worshipand to this day the tree is kept at the 
shrine of Sri S.it.ikopa frum which flowers are 
supposed to fall daily at tho time of worship, tlie 
actuil flower, of course, being substituted. Tho 
l>reserva(ion of the flowei-iii tlie' wuiship symbo- 
lises tho conquest ho made over human passion 
and proves the profound impreasiou be proiiitcd 
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oil hi-^ fonteiiijKimnf's by liis Vnimgj'a aiid 
triuuiph over hiurum Mcakjic-iS. 

IIw teat-lungs are feummed up in the four xroilcN 
lercrnxl to and the last of them gl' res the uhole 
of them in buch a manner that the othorb me hut 
rej)OtUions-, in other forms, of wli.it is mentioned 
thci-ein and 1ms certain indications both in style 
and thought of being the matured exposition of 
the siintb \ions. All tlie stanzas are of unifoim 
excellence. The last word of every stanza is tho 
beginning of tho ne.xt. Hence the workis said to 
be ..ln<Aa</u — a composition where the last portion 
of a stanza is the beginning of the ne.xt. Fiom a 
well-known Sanskrit sloka wu understand tliat 
the Vedas, the Ithihasas, and Puiimas tient of 
five points ; — 

(I) The nature of Brahm 

I'i) 'Xlie nature of the eoul 

(0; Tbo methods of devotion for atcaining Brahm 

(4) Ibe reaulte of followiag then 

(6) The obsUoloe in tho way of tueir atUinraent. 

We filmll read through tlie List work \iz , 
Tliiruvaymozhi and try to sec in an eletnenLuy 
way tho outlines of tho teaching under these heads. 
Of course, tho diti'erent parts of it are not diiided 
under thcso headings, Tlie ideas under more than 
one head are mixed up throughout, but btlll fur 
purposes of convenience wo can iin.ilysu and Like 
them to the respective divisions. It iimy be well, 
befoie taking up ouc point after another, to 
jnentioii, that he throughout wants us to under- 
bt-and that hvunan stmls are in Ihevnseivew -wrek 
and that, unless God Himself is pleased (o bless 
thorn with knowledge and devotion, they can 
uchiove nothing. Also, there is taken forgnmted 
the Law of Karma, universtilly held in liidka. 

For pui-poscs of reference to tlie original text, 
it is divhled into ten e(pinl portions of bundled 
each, each hundred consisting of ten sets of ten 
stanzas each. Thus lat 100— lsttenstanz.is— fifth 
is denoted by 1st U-i-5. Similarly for otlici'p. ITio 
fii-et fleventeon tens have chiefly rcfercnco to tho 
miture of God and particulaily the first ten which 
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must Le read entiie. Hut the idc.-i is inten-iiei-sed 
tliroughout tho whole. 

1. THE xATt'KE or imviiM. 

Ill the fii-st pLice, the dictum is laid down that 
ill pioiHntion to man’s knowledge, he forms hi- 
conception of God. 

In whatever form Ho ia worshipped, He ia noi.e the 
less.^ Ha stand* to them 80 that each gets what he i* 
ordained to do (let Id-i-u). 

He sa one whoso goodness ia uoiurpassed, who blesses 
with a pure intellect, who ia the Lord of tho Angela Ih.t 
meet with no death (1st D M). 

He cannot be grasped by the intellect or pererived by 
the aeuaet. It la d<lfisult to know whet do i< and what 
lie i* not on e irth and in ileiren ; He ha« form and is 
formlrea (iatp i-4y. 

He in all human being* near and far, all objects near 
aod remote and He ie evil and good ((it D-i-i). 

He itandi, lie* and aiti, tod He does not itand, he of 
•it. Hi* nature is alirtya the lame but still it i( difficult 
to conceive howjt is so (lit O-i-7). 

He IS all objects on earth, on waters and in tbo »ky 
aod le extended over all tbeio and is concealed in all 
like life 10 the hody. fjoeli is He declared to be by tbo 
colignteuiug Vedas— the lord that swallowed up them 
ail (let D-i-T). 

lie c.innot be understood even by the Angels, In the 
form of Siva Ho destroyed the tiuce Cities (eUiightcred 
the demons in tnem). IL is Brahma, Vi*hnu aod Sira 
tar purposo of creation, pioleotion and destruction, 
(let b-i-sy 

If Ilehoe any form, oil tbo objects are ilia form. If 
lie has no form, all funnleiineai is hi* Thus the Omni- 
present is a bundle of coiitradiutloiis both form and 
tormlcssnce* boiog his ijualitios (Ist D i-Oj. (alao 2iid D- 
v-lOj. 

If ilo is eppraat-hk-d, the noaror He ia. If wo go away 
from Him, tho more distant He is (lit D-rii-l> 

Ho shines in wisdom ti get rid of births and lie 
blesses with tho Light of lUnuiiciation (Ist D-vii-IU.) 

lie resides in the heart. The same applies to all others 
and oil objects. He u buth bod<( and Soul. He is air 
and Are. Such is liia Maya. All nature i* the body of 
vriiicb Hois the soul. (UtI)-x-3) 

The Maba Laksbuii resides in His heart. Crahma'a 
abode ie His navel. He ia in Siva. He la in no particular 
place but u in all places. (2iid O v-l'J 
iJow cau he be described ? He is tbo beginuing of 
•Dgela. He is the Lord of Angels. He it tbe enjoyment of 
the Augels. lie it all tho Angels. He ia iniperiahalile 
ivcolth. He ia no mean Swargs. He ia tho Inipcriihable 
JfoifcsAa. (5rd U-iv-I). 

He is neither raale, nor female nor eunuch, lie ia 
poverty and vrCatth, He ia hell aod heaven. He is en» 
mity and friendship. Thus ho is divcrsiUed. (dlh I>- 
iii-l). 

He is the protocilon of the Atnrat aod their Death. 

He ptacea the world under the shadow of Ilia protcc* 
tloB and yet docs not place (Gtb D-ui B). 
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Ho U water, Und, Arc, »ir and eke. lie i« the two 
liKhti— the lun and tko (noon. He is Siva and Crolkma. 

(dth n it.j> 

Ha is motlicr, fa'her, children, otliore and »li. How 
can such principles be understood f (7ch D-siii'I.) 

It is true that “ I " sh jtl become Thou and that Hiah 
art hell and all. If so, what does it matter whelfier 1 gs 
to IIoeTm or to Hell ? Qut OTery lima in which outues 
(he cletr uoderstsitding that I am Thou, I am afraid of 
going to Hell and therefore I pra; to bo blcseed hj Thco 
of all beatitude — (8ih IJ'I-9.J 
His mature is incomprehensible even to Himself (8th 
1) iy-U). How then to think of himaswl-at? Ua eamo 
down to the world as Krishna Aratar at Huttra in order 
to get rid of tliQ world's burden. He means that Ua has 
condescended to desoaod (o the world and rcrcilod 
nimseir, to let us have some glimpse of Iliiu, as far ns it 
lies in ouc power.— {8th D-f-OJ and (ftth D-»lu-6 to 10). 

Heginning with thy idea of a I'ei-sonsl Ooil, ho 
jivoceedN to fhow at variou-' rtngija tin* v.suous 
nsi'ects of Ifoilifn Rtul notably «t the dyee, h»s 
(viueption of niahm is the wnic «.'» that bid 
ilowiiin theCluitilogy,iTJii.(ni'h.'(l whtdus tlw'diK'l 
one for the Svirni Vpiit find wlial is more n*m.nk 
able U, tint the wording b cspiblc of diuilu 
interpretation and comment to the Xfnhas.ikj'n *>i 
the gre.\t aentence of the Chiiulogyn, “Thon 
hit that." Ho htiinthea Himself in no Metiph) 
bicnl di'cn«'ion or Pajchologient imjmry. To 
Him it U the actu.il enjoyment of hw Yogte l^.i- 
in.idhh It is to be felt mid enjoy eit .luil not ti> 
bo argueil." 

I luU't only refer to 8th D-sii-C to 10 nuil 
10th U-x-lO. 

Theliiiguigo is ton dithcult to be trans-l.iteil 
ca.ictly} but etill the eiibetiince nnv be given aa 
follows : — 

THAT is attainable when all the Gnana-Indnvas or 
organs ot wisdom ate drawn away from the pheooioeoal 
rorld and focussed in Him and no recognise THAT as 
the Great Kniptiness whion is on». aod all-embraeiog and 
when all boodaga to pleasura and paia is lost, Moksba 
itself IS TAat. Ibey alone are happy who bare afCaiurd 
\Tbat, after TenuDCisiiou of all pleasure and pain. Tba 
best abode is TAnt in which, altogether lost in tba 
Diadness of Uiviiia bli'S and hsrinur,iaing with 
That, tbo Soul becomes united and when the soul 
reaches its final aboile it finds that Viabnu wbo ba> the 
figara ot (laruds in bis banner is That. £Teii Yogis who 
knowing the Past, the Piesenk and the Fatnre attain 
Hokaba in a way, base naught sritbout this hnonfod^ 


2. THE AT5IAX. 

The highest stngo th.it can be prodicteJ of tlio 
soul is itN becoming That ; no definite statement 
is mule of the Atman boyond its connection Mitli 
llrahm. Ko clear clue is giren definitely to enable 
us to find any solution of the problem of Atmun in 
tlio iii-tnner that controreiist.iJ philosophy' eng.iges 
in. Hut, by a ilelic.ite touch in a single line in 
8tli U-%iii-8, he makes us understand fh.it tfio 
ooul tii« knoirledge of tho bli'S in Thit, of 
coiirse, tho other statement having ul»o been 
luado tliat when the knowledge and enjoyment 
of That is re.ilwed by the soul, the soul finds 
Vishnu with the G.inida Uinner to be That. 
The xiui'b union with Ilr.thm is not made out on 
any extraneous nutlioiity but on his Yogic 
expeiience 08 iie saw at the close of the first 
heading Hut the nntuie of the soul is brought 
out in the 5th D-vi. When feeling its union or 
identity with Bmlim, the soul has consciousiieM 
of its acts, its feelings, nnd it»ponei». Thin is 
done by expicssing the rehition of the soul to Dmlim 
MS tliat of the wife to the husband. The soul ns 
wife, knows nothing beyond the lovo of the Lord 
nod i>» so absorbed in it that eren her mother is 
ft fysa to know nhaft her nctions nro mid 
exclaims to the world tho miraculous nature of 
what her daughter does and xays. Thus we see 
th.it whatever is said hy the motlier to bo tlie 
working and feeling of the daughter is really 
lh.it of the Soul. Like the first ten this ten 
deserves to be re.ad in its entirety and every woid 
of it breathes such nn atmosphere of the pui-o 
soul th.it the gni.'-ping miiui lery luiich wonders 
and knows not whit can be Mid of it. Here also, 
as at the cI(>>b of the first item, only the bare 
skeleton u given. The mother st.ites : — 

Hy daughter i«yi—' 1 oiilo (be earth which i« lur* 
roundel hr tha uioin. 1 became tbc earth. I took the 
eirth to luyaeir. lOeSaedthe limits of the earth. I 
destroyei lbs Asuras I lifted up the UoTardbana bill 
to protect the cowi. I proUcted also the Faodans. I 
kiva Boae whom [ can call my friend or relative; i'et 

an ore fneadi and relatirei as brethren in the Lord. 1 
Bike sod destroy «lf fnende and rclatires. I am (tndra 
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with the three ejes, the Orahme with four faces turned 
to the four dlrectiouHi f am the angela, their King Indra 
aod the Kisbis. I hare no evil Karma. 1 become the 
evil Karma. I make and deatroj evil Rarma. lam 
heaven and hell. I am Uokaha. 1 am living beisga and 
thebeginniog of all living beinga, I become learning. 
I create and deatro]* it. 1 am above the reach of all 
learning, I am the eescnce of All learning and the end 
of all learning. 1 am all the eletnenta and all the lighie, 
I am the Kriya or Action — the performer' thereof, I get 
the fruit of all actions and 1 make those who do them ?* 
Is it because she is altogether possessed by DIid.** 

Titus we see that wliatever is predicted of his 
being, making, destroying etc. the earth is simi- 
I.iily predicted of Le.irmng, Karma, Universe and 
Angelic host. 

He nnikes us expect that some such absorp- 
tion in Brahm will be expl.iined later on [ by 
giving hints in a previous stanza (4th D-lii-8)] 
the nature of the Soul. He says “ My soul 
is yours and yours is mine.” Thus he makes 
us understand that the conceptions of the 
Brahm and the Atman are inseparable in wlutt- 
ever way we understand them. This is cle.u 
when we see that when in other lines also he 
touches upon them be gives side-lights mid 
always mentions the Atman or the Soul in its 
connection with Brahm, 

3. UETilODS or bEVOTIOX. 

If union with Brahm is the goal of Atman, 
the question naturnlly arises “ How is such an 
ideal to bo realised ? ” The answer to the ques- 
tion does not require altogether so much of 
metaphysics as the tivo issues raised reganliiig 
Brahm nnd Atman. But still only when Uw 
ronception of all issues is clear, do we hare n clear 
grasp of the answer to this question. "Wo see 
the Saint does not long le.are us in the dark with 
inspect to the principle of procedure. He hn* 
laid down at the very opening page of tho book 
(Ist D-iM) that absolute renunciation is the 
only one method that can secure tho imjicrish- 
nble Moksha and th.at surrender unto tho Lord 
is tho only one. Like every great poet, the 
.beginning gives an indic-ation of tho middle and 
the close. 'Ho clo>e6 with the same idea 


(10th D-x-V). In the middle he mentions 
tlie same as the leading idea in considering the 
question from diiTerent points of view. If the 
principle of procedure is thus l.iid dowDj we next 
nsk our^lves what methods are to be followed In 
tirrying it out. Tho chief point of any method 
is Bhakti shown in whatever form. It may be 
exliibited by the recitation of His Holy NumeM 
(2nd D-vi and 7th D-v). It. may beeibibited by 
making pilgrimage to the various shrines with 
the sincere desire of worshipping Him and using 
the physiaal organs for the proper use in worshipi 
For the following of such a path, the gieatcst 
help is association with good and pious people 
(8thD-x-I). Sinceiity is tlui key-stone of siia-es« 
and if it is ever likely to waver, what better 
method can bo adopted than keeping comj»any 
with the pious devotee ami taking hU example for 
guid-ince i The sinceiity that Is shown must take 
such a form that it becomes indiilbrent to iMicuU', 
as amongst the vulgar, the exceptionally good mail 
is laughed at (SrJ-v-S.) and that by plvcing its 
reliance on Him it destroys self'BUliieicncy, the 
great bine of human ptegress in any direction and 
ofspirituil advance in particular (2nd.D*v-I.) 
Tho bo^t woy in which Bhakti is practised is 
exemplified by tho relationship of tho wife to the 
husband. The true wife knows nothing more 
important, useful, helping and precious tluin her 
lord. To her, ho is her very life and 
soul. Without him all is v.vnvty, nothing is 
enjoyahlo, bo it the highest innginable. We 
ehall iciy that this is the case of tho 
becoming so enamoured of the object of Love 
tlwt the Loving soul (us wife^ knows colhiiig 
bo^-ond its object of Love — the Heavenly Lord. 

In f.vct love takes such a form that tho lover 
becomes ono with tho object loved .and finds alwj 
in Iiature the kind of sJeepIes^iiess and anxiety 
which is felt in self. Thus we sec the Lover 
thiuks the ocean and tho wind icetleM on account 
of love and tho iatenie feeling due to it. This 
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aspct of nhikti bulge'll OHt moro brgoly than the 
rest nii'l is wore easily within the reach of onli* 
naty wmlerstamling, for with an illustration from 
familiar eTperienre, the unknown is nn(ler>.tootl. 

As instances of such feeling we may fin«l ith- 
T)-II chiefly ami generally qtiotefl and 6th D-r- 

10 besides a host of other references. In one 
place, we find the Lover sleepless all night and 
thinking of His Holy Form. In another, we 
find people notice tint the Lover’s passion goes to 
snrh an extent that it is heedless of all opinion, 
that it finds its Ratisfsction only when Ilis luiines 
are leeited and only when she esn gototl*e 
Mcrwl temple where the Lover c.an find her com 
panion. Tlhakti must he «\sy, for the Lord con- 
descends to take human form in His ten Avatarns 
— Rama and Krishna in particular. Sri Rama 
would not go to Sri Vaikunta without sending to 
Rmhma Loka or the Region of nrahma all 
objects animate and inanimate. Sri Krishna de« 
troyeil the bad and protected the good and reveal- 

011 Himself in order that ITis greatness may be 
re.alised. Ramamtarand Krishnavatar are the 
two well-known human forms of the Avatai-s 
Rut there are, a.s usually understood, five different 
aspects of Aa-atar-Parathva, Vyulia, ^■lhba\.\, 
Anth.ary.ami, and Ai'chavntar. The last means 
the descent of Godhead in an idol. From the 
worship of this the Devotee turns back to his own 
soul and finds therein his god and then reflects 
upon the forms of Avatar, ffe next proceeds 
to think of the P.iri IJmUm and na the unity 
which underlies all • Unia-erse, after passing 
through the st.ago wheie lie concentrates his 
mind on the omnipotence and the omniscience 
and such qualities of Godhead. These five 
asjiects are not clearly marked at tl © different 
stages of progress through the work. Tliey are 
all contained in it though scattered In Tnrioiis 
parts. Thus, after ilealing with Brnhin more 
chiefly in hi« 1st 17 tens, he begins by exhort- 
ing the devotee to think of the iilol at Abgar- 


htalai, tho liill next to JIadiim. Ho then 
takes the reader to the Ramavatar and Krishna- 
vat.ar nnd then ends with the last and highest 
idea. Rut, for tho rcali«.ation of such a noblo 
ideal what qualification IS required in the devotee ? 
The only one is Rliakti. No worldly connection 
l)ss any reference to it* However low the birth 
of a man may be and whatever he be — even 
a Chandala of Chandalns — if he only with true 
piety' and dero'ion consoemtes himself to senico 
he deserres to be revered. It is this tliought of 
the Saint, (3rd D-vi-9) this cosmopolitan 
sympathy with the most somJJy degraded of 
mankind whom he wants to see raised to tho 
highest level irrespective of caste nnd creed, 
that makes the Saint revered nnd gives him 
a high place in the minds of nil who ever 
trouble themselves to think of the mighty pro- 
blems of human conduct and destiny. Rhakti 
when pos.<easfd by any man makes him great. 
However little his penance may be or his acute- 
ness of gra-sp, he is lifted up (fith D-tiii-1) and 
such an elevation under the influence of Rhakti 
Is the result of the grent and mighty deeds and 
noble impulses of many lirlha that went before, 
Tlie achievement is not made in a single life or 
incarnation. Mnny must be the incarnations 
before the soul attains the highest dei elopment 
of the kind to which he ntt-ained nnd thU he 
actually expresse.s to be the ense regniding him- 
self (2iid D-iii-8 and 5fh Dnii-1). Ho 
K»ys he has been blessed in thi'. life, ns he had all 
along been woikiug for it throughout the tire- 
some series of births. Only it must be repeated 
over and ei- ngnin that all bondage must bo 
overthrown and that the essence of Rhakti 
is tlie feeling that ae and ours are nil Uis .and 
tiuit we have no independent personality but 
that we are merely pa««ive instruments of the 
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4. EFFECTS OF DEVOTION'. 

If the^e ways of devotion are followeil, they 
bring with them the corresponding results. 

He who recites His Holy names in sincerity and 
whose heart d^ssolve^ in syinjutliy and harmnnr 
with His working can never l>e afTectetl by any 
kind of grief (4t]i D-vii-l and G4 D-iv-2 and 7). 
When such an oame‘-tne'« of purpose is really 
felt and shown oven by >vay of hypocrisy, tlio dis- 
guise aTvnishps and the true form settles down, for 
even the little sincerity of Mhich there is the 
outward manifestation in a larger sisde, is blevstsl 
hj’ the liOrd. "We become what we seem to l>e 
and we are after all blessed (f»th 1>-1 1) lly 
wearing such disguise other viituous bnni'in souK 
associate with them, thinking nothing of the di' 
guise. As belief in fJcwl sml leferenceto Jfim 
have for their necessary corollary a Ixdief in devo- 
tion to the pious and i-everence to them, sie find 
otirselvc.s truly liappy in their company until at 
last we regartl them as Ood Ilimself ftpi<e>\)ing in 
tangible human forms and wish to bdlow in their 
wake. This helps us to get rid of the eeries of 
pains and miseries to which "c are subject. No 
more can Doath afl'oet us. Even the influence of 
Knliynga is set at naught iii the face of such a 
potent influence (.’ilh D-ii-S) 

To sueii of «i«, then, ss ha»o sTsiloO oa'»«Ire« of fh« 
«aTsnt**-s of reverentM to H'n> "ni P'Cos 

following in tho w*ka of tlio Oodlj wh«l world J» t 
who is cqusl ? (Olh D-iv-2 snd 7). 

TIio Siint cliinis no creilit for the power of 
pmlsing no<l and attaining p-and results. Tlie 
very ability to leave Ids comi-j'dtlon to the world 
W.W given to him by Ood and lie was only the 
instrument forgiving out to the world wb.t be 
W!»s in»pir«l by Him (7th I)-ix-5.) 

Thus prudng the Lord and Is-ing Idesse-l by 
tho I>ir.l, ho is plea-scl to see the utter worthW- 

nes.s of the porMuble jwTt of thchum w. constitution 

_the Ixvly, feelingand life— and to give the eier- 
listing h ippiuess, of his Is-coming one with the 
over-Soul or r.sram-Atman. (Slh D-V-III-S) 


The grand results obtained depend not on follow- 
ing the i-eijutred methods, dm elopingniid pa'sef!.«iug 
tho necess.ary qu-difirtitioTH Imt on the mercy of 
the Lord. Ho «-as plo.isod to sufl’er the misenVs 
of Imntan births for the sake of huimn mlenip- 
tion. Ho came down, n« llama, to stifier llie 
difficulties of foi-ost life for the s.ake of nfraiilliig 
protection to the RI«his. How- r.an siirh a I<nnl 
ever fail to ble^« and how can a devotee 
of such an all-coiidesecmling I>on! fail to get 
himself rid of the cliains of birtli and the 
miseries entailed thereby'? 

How rsr a soul which irrisps the wnrhinr* tt fln^'ii 
tfsra. ef Him wlio enter* into hafli eplrit »nit nutfer 
ever tee) *ny Llnit of iinhtpplncM ? In J?M )>Diin3)eM 
wisdom lie sHIJ Hoe* *11 Ksrm* hut ttill is iiniffi'HcH },y 
th« eon*ei|uriiees of 111* act*. He hits no Hnsfre*. Holiki 
06 h*fred tVofililppinc such k beieg He devote# {* 
WnefTeete.! hr fete or h»fref) ted heeoitnM wlsemlhe 
koAwloJpft of Him. (iird DxC^T-l-B) NVhen >urh 
• *t*l>*ord»Tplopi><ent I* resehed Hit lletvenl.v Ho»t 
tnd Hie Hit>*»urTtt eir the eremMning eiini Wr. Ihe 
periiimenl deretce* In Bri-V*lkiint» wileome Mmir 
rellow.werkcr 61) etrtli *nd the noment the Deiotee 
eoiee* Rri-Vsikiinth*, Hier him e* the f/inT* 

devoiet Those that r*** theielifeon eirth sro ordslnM 
b» Him to en'er »nd !>* Mes*e<l In Sri Viikiintt for ever 
end ever. (lOlh D Ix-P and C). 

f». OI(«TAri.ES TO iJBlOTfO.V. 

Vlien such tmnveiidenf.al flli«* 1* «5>fninnble, 
why then do iicople take no pdii* to attain ft? 
It is because they do not give up their eiil 
Karmas nnd they do not »oi>lji|i at Hik Holy 
Feet and Hug Iuk pnOM- (.‘Ir>l D ji H.) 

I. We have jiii-n of infel!«etiiil grivifn*-).* 
«oioug-t u< who abiiw iTiej'r |»iHi')-" of fviin|*fv.i- 
tinn in fl ittering the »«-ahliy men for the mIp of 
a few nun- that are v>oii wnsbil nwny. They do 
not see ihnt, w bile flatt'-flrig them de-nnh s, tl.e 
jird-jw to tbe Hriveidy lyird rb-vate t}i<m>b»'». 

Ibey wt such i-.bie iijk'h obj'ct* 

^Ji«t tljry icri iij«‘ the Milij# of 

blis- wMrIi I.iwtK thjv.ngh idl lime nml eiivtcnrv 

Tl.i- nnluially wUr an ‘.sample to the weaker iL" 
of liismat; Is-IorR wb» f-dl-.w tf-r b-ad of in- 
tellectnal a* men of Ijirb* or. 1 lo-»lil>g. 'lie 
ivfnnii n'jsj, t}ieit b''iT», ly- Is gTiii with tl e nenv 
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intslligent chw «nil Hnt not >'? ok>i»ina tliom or 
conileLing tl.om but by the truly grrut our. 
scltins un cxurnple null gnulunlly iriouiue them 
ovpr to the piile of m'rtue nnil ilevotion by an 
nrpenl to their re.tnouius pouer anil eonvietioo. 
(3ut n-ix-1+4). 

II. The [ilenpuree of the five Keuep. attmct un 
nn.I .lurw ur nuuy from the F.ith, Tl.e sonsm no 
iloubt e.nn be mnile to 'ervo up. Rot when the 
seuve,, iupten.t of iloing eerriee like eerv.mtn mb 

jugnteit t.y the uorkiogs of the inner spirit, lent 

it over unit succee.1 in the eoutrot of the higber 
organ., of uiuloin ami the longing .after the life 
of'spiiitu.ality, then eome. the serion. .tanger \ 
single Ileapotio rule over a eountry is .lealmetbe 
of its ptosperity. Mlint ran be ev|»ete.t of huuinu 
progress uhen there are absolute .lespot. five in 
number that go beyonil the loiter spheres ami 
encroaeb upon the irotking of the higher one-' 

r...atlio..r.he .re.a l.sg J.ar. or eeanlb” "f” 
of ('•TOtlon »re b» Mn«a»l pl»Mure«. Thi* HRm 

B »« V«n In D«»*. 1 $ U then *n» "->n4«r tW 

niM on«»rth with loogiog* »hooia b« d*gr*.l«a 

by them? ( 7 th D4-1+6.) 


in. ^Ve have ftitther the Attachment and 

bondage to pircots, to wiTes, to rohtire-» And to 

M our siin-oundmg^. Tlie moment we Are out of 
Ri<»ht we Are out of mind.' Out of eight, out of 
mind. In our ignomneo of the real nature of 
men that go to us, praise us and pander to our 
■weakness we do not see how futile it is to relj 
on them. Only we have to get into some serious 
danger and then we see that the very men who 
volunteered to wait at our feet and extol ns to 
the skies are not to be found even though sought. 


N»T they do not even condMoeod to giv* “we'd of 
„plTto ADTthiriBthet wB hive to ..y to L^b 

leeehei Ih.t »tiek to the body »o Iohr .. there •# the Wood, 
it requires to live on the .Mending hcwt of flsllerer., 
frisks .nd relations pretend to be .tt.ohed m lonK »n 
there is the wealth they desire to t.ke.w.^ We Ate.pl 
toforgel aH this under a delusion. ( 5 th IJ-i-I) 


IV. Vre may al-o give tmduo weight to our 
wordly position. It may Iw the portion of a 
king or even of nn emperor. Not only does it 
IU.1 


Sir 


give us no help for the otlnr world, but even in 
this we lose the very position which makes us 
puffed up with pride. JtandliatliA, an ancient 
Hindu Emperor, ruled for a long time, but ho 
had to go out a beggar in di«giu«o when defeated 
hy his pnetny anil even there the black dog bit 
him tind broke the begging boul thus leaving him 
to starve. Other instances of a similar kind may 
1)0 multiplied without number. Kings and 
emperors surrounde 1 by a Urge number of Rajas 
and princes falling at their feet and paying 
tribute are rediiccil by their enemies and are 
separate*! fiom their kingiloms nnd everything 
they lose. 

KAT.tbeir serv wives Are captured by their eoemies 

And rArried aw.v to their esinps. They are redoeed to 
the position of having nething more th.n chaff to e.t— 
(they that n«*d to feed upon only one morsel of every 
kind or the most delteioiis fBres)-Andor begging for 
A monel of tbs coarsest diet imsginsble. (-ftb D>M 
etc. 

If king'hip, after nil, haS no such attractions 
AS is supposed, wliat need bo 8<iid of minor posi* 
tions? Hut we forget our littlo position nnd 
think too much of it. 

V. We do not fix our Eiith upon Him, upen 
the One nn<l the only Ono we mu&t worship. We 
forsake His worship and in times of sickness or 
danger wo resort to the worehip of the lower and 
sneaner goils nnd even evil spirits. If the true 
devotee is nWorbed in meditation on the One 
Supreme we call it madneos nud desire to offer 
sacrifices of every despicable sort for the propitia- 
tion of e\i! spirits. We fail to understand that 
only Faith in Him cnn serve us and that the 
proper way of getting rid of eril of every des- 
cription is worshipping Him and reciting His 
Holy names nnd revering His true worshippers 
' (4th l)-vi-l+7). IMiat is worse, we find 
the godly suffer in this world while the ungodly 
and the vicious enjoy the prasperity that attracts 
the gaze and e.vcites the wonder of the world. 
We forget, that they like the rest of weak huma- 
nity, are consumed by the flames when their 
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earthly life is over. The final result is th© same 
in each case (4th D-ix-1), 

"What is worst of all is that the devotee is not 
only no onjoyer of the kind of worldly success and 
enjoyment the vicious attain, but tlm positive 
sufferer from the misery and difficulty and temp- 
tation to which it is impossible, except by super- 
human blessing, not to succumb. 

The Saint refers here with wonderful sagacity 
to the temptations to which Site was expasol 
under the Asoka tree in Lanka at the hands of 
the Giant Rav.ana. 

The devotee must not be led away by difilcul- 
ties and obstacles howe\*er instiperable but must 
have firm Faith in the Saviour of us all (5th* 
D-iv-1). 

- The hindraaoes in the way o! apiritual proereea are 
orereome by the true methoda of the Dhakta. The 
Lord only tries the ainccrity of the worshipper, and 
haeiog tried him and found him unwavering btesees 
him : “Thus far haro you gone my eon, ( shall make you 
master not only of this world but alto of all the three 
worlds." 

The Saint’s one proclamation all through is 
self-resignation and fixity of Faith in Him who 
gives Sri Vaikunthfl. 

Only at the close, let me add that one great 
point we have to understand about the lover 
and his object is that-Mahalakshmi recommends 
the devotee to His , mercy. She is according to 
the Sri Bashya the Jfercy of the Lord (vide foot 
note to the translation of Sri Bashy.a by Prof. 
Rangachariar). The Divine llother intercedes 
always on behalf of the Bhakfci, Further when 
Vishnu is supposed to wear certain arms he does 
not explain clearly what they symbolise but there 
arc only two gentle touches which show tliat 
Vishnu worship is not the puppet show of these 
days but the realisation of his qualities ns sym- 
bolised by them. Thus refering to the disc he 
says “ iirmfissfifiniu:’ He means that He is 
the wielder of Time, and refering to His reclin- 
ing on the thou^and•headed serpent he says 

that ho takes his bed on His grace. 

The whole ieaehing is over and over 

let u» he true and devoted— Ills grace doth 
save. 


THE HINDU MOSLEM ENTENTE* 


I. BY DR. SATISH CHANDRA BANNERJEE. 

FTER the varied exf.erience gained indiridiial- 
ly and collectively by the Hindus and by the 
Mahomedans during the last few years, has 
it not become abund-antly plain to all concernwi 
that it is not to the interest of either party to 
drift away into hostile camps ? Why should 
there be any hostility at all ? The best Jfaho- 
meclan minds not so very long ago used to speak 
of the two great sections of the Indian people as 
the two eyes of a fair maiden, injury to one of 
which brought injury to the other. What has 
happened since then to break up tho i<leal which 
they ti-ad in view ? Tho attitude of the H/tidu 
to the Mtlhomedan has not altered ; his attitude 
of mind, AS I have Already said, is generally one 
of philosophic cniffl. Tho country of his birth 
he has been taught to put on e.YACiIytho same 
level as his own natural mother, and tliero is 
nothing In the whole kingdom of God to compare 
with these two. A fellow-lndian therefore is In n 
very real sense a brother nntl nothing less than a 
brother to him. DifTerenoes in creed do not 
trouble him ; tho Hindu Las the toleration of the 
old Roman for diverse faiths and diflering crewls. 
He may be wholly unlettered, he may bo steej'ed 
in superstiuoii, but for him, ns much ns for his 
litemto and more thoughtful co-religionist, the 
Divine |iresence permeates the uniicrse, and it is 
n matter of perfect indifierenco by what name j on 
worship Him and where you build His fame. The 
Bliagavad Gita, that antique song celestial, tell* 
*faim that by whatever name and in wliatever form 
a devotee may call upon the Godhead, He answers 
to that name and Ho appears in that form. The 

* From the Presidential Addresst to the receot United 
Proviecet Conference, 
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motlevn Bengxli poet li.v3 aung, ‘How can we 
' worship Thee ray erecting images ? Tho entire 
xmiverse is but an image of Thyself.’ The Hindu 
therefore does not quarrel with his 5fahome<l.an 
brother because the Utter professes a different 
faith. On tho contrary, he is alwaj*3 gUd of liis 
co-opemtion. doubt, fully aJire to tho doom 
he has to dreo, once the Hindu lias chalked out 
bis path and i-ealised his duty, he will not swerve 
from it, however teilious and wearisome it may 
prove, and though no companion may come for- 
ward to lighten his ]o.id. Nor will he repine if 
the fruit of all his toil and travel be shared or 
even largely taken by the brother who has pre- 
ferred to wait at home, away from the dust and 
the heat. His very ideas may be appropriate*!, 
the ideas he has been battling for for a quarter of 
a century, he does not mind. Is not the Holy 
Gniil he has been and is on the quest of the good 
of hfs mother*URd ? Are not his thoughts and 
ide^ for all his country i Should he not then 
rejoice that the s,iroe thoughts and ideas are 
becoming the common property of alt sons luid 
daughters of the common mother, uiid they aie 
beginning to percei^-e the common beacon light 
held out by n common future to them all t If the 
work of tho Hindu has oventaally resulted in 
some good to the Sfahomedan, a countryman b 
benefited, the country is pm lanlo happier, 
and the Hindu does not conrider tluit he 
has striren in vain. Tho Hindu has no^vr 
disputed that every community in India has 
its own peculiar social, moral, economical and 
educational problems to solre. He os a Himlu 
has Ids onm, you os a ilahomedan have 
your own. But are you not an Indmn before 
you are a Hahomedan, is he not an Indian before 
he is a Hindu ? Is not your elevation and his as 
political units, os citizens with a life beyond self, 
indissolubly and org-inically connected with the 
rise of our ebuntry ? Do you not wish, as much 
OS be, that Indians should take an honourable 


pbee among the nations of the uoild? Do you 
not wish, as much as he, th.it a higher form of 
Government should be substituted for the lower 
typo wherever the same may jet linger as a relic 
of tho jmst ? Do you not wish, as much a» he, 
tliat tho administration of justice should be made 
absolutely pure and placed above all cavil and 
suspicion? Do j’ou not wish, as much as he, 
that the pnll of ignorance should be lifted from 
tho land end education be in widest commonalty 
spread? Sprung from a common soil, educated 
under like conditions, and subjects of the same 
sovereign, governed in all general matters by 
identical laws, as Indians the Hindu, the 
Kfahomedan, the Parsi, the Cliristtan, the 
Buddhist and the animist, have but a common 
cause, a common goal, a common ideal. It 
is the cause of the country they are all 
working for, it is the goal of the Indian 
people they are stririog after, it is the national 
ideal of a regenerated India they are seeking to 
achieve. I appe-d to you all, my brothers, what* 
ever may bo your personal diflerenees, whatever 
may be your individual creeds, let no meaner 
motive inspire you, let no bait of temporary ad- 
\-antnge lure you. Material preferment of one or 
more individual persons is a delusion and a snare. 

1 may be appointed a Deputy Magistrate, you 
may get n seat on the Legislative Council, and we 
two ti^thor may be enabled by official jviti-onacTe 
or otherwise to keep some men we do not like out 
of what is probably their due and what they 
might have got. But how does that help ti© 
country? In what way can it conduce to tho 
amelioration of the general condition of the 
mother-land ? How will it lend to the progress 
the uplift, of the Indian people at large ? 
The bte Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyabji affirm- 
ed; * So far as general political questions 
affecting the whole of ludLi are concerned 
I for one am utterly at n loss to understand 
why Mussalmans should not work 8l}ou]d?f to 
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plioulJer to consider with their fellow-countrymen, 
of other races and creeds, for the common benefit 
of all.’ And if you will permit me to <}uote the 
illustrious founder of my old college once more, 
* We should try to become one in heart and soul 
and net in unison ; if united, we can support each 
other, if not, the effect of one against the other 
will tend to the destruction and downfall of 
both.' . 

This is appi-eriated by our rulers too. The 
Under-Secretary of State for India declared 
recently in the House of Commons, ‘ I believe 
that the Indian peoples of all races know full well 
to-day tliat the desire and the intention of the 
Government, communicated to all its oDicers 
and understood by them, is that there should 
be n complete harmony between all the ^ace^ 
there. The nm.\im DivUk tt impera has no 
place in our administration of India.’ It U well 
to have an emphatic and tineciuivocal statement 
of policy like this, and wo may hope tliat the 
ofilcers of the Government will now and hoar- 
after endeavour to give due elTect to the dosao 
and the intention of the Go'iernment so phiinly 
set fortli. Hut there are not wanting men, in 
India as elsewheie, who are sceptical of coj»y- 
book maxitti'i and may even h.vve a weakness for 
the apple of discord. With all the eoi-nestness 
that I C.IU command 1 wish to beseech yoti, uiy 
Hindu biotbcrs and my Jluliomedan brotJjers, 
not to play into the Lauds of all and sundry 
who choose to pipe to you in the guise of a 
well-wisher or friend. If you bi-e.jk from tbe 
van, the national movenieut will not be stayed. 
Your brothers and co-w'Oikers will march 
prospenng and merely regret 'one task more 
declined, one more foofp.>th luitiod.’ Hut 
your defection, your suirender of self to lower 
motive*., will be ‘ one more triumph for de\iK 
and sorrow for angeh,’ and I Pay, ‘My dear 
bi'other, Lewaie 1 ’ 


Sir Syed Ahmed Khan once again, * In the w-ord 
nation I include both Hindus and Slahomedans, 
because th.at is the only me.aning which I c.an 
attach to it.’ Pray do not be misled by all tli.it 
our ‘ sun-dried ’ friends might say about the 
impossibility (ns they phrase it) of tbe existence 
of an ludi-tn nation. It was at one time doubted 
if Germany could become a nation, nnd Sfatter- 
nich in contempt cliaracterised Italy as but a 
geographical expression? The wish of our friends 
is obviously the father to their thought. But it 
is for MS to show that the logic of facts is stronger 
than tlie logic of theory, and if we band together 
in the common Kiuse, the aicred c.auso of our 
common uiotlieiland, 1 have no doubt we shall he 
able to demonstinte it conclusively. 


11. UY THE JJON. UK. UAZRUL UAtiUE. • 



HE subject tliat 1 hn^•e decided to speak upon 
is my own favourite subject of the rehitions 
of the two groat communities of India. I 
have long studied this question, in all its detail", and 
111! its bearings, and I am (irmly convinced that the 
progre-i*, the ndvivucement und the uUiiu.vte re- 
generation of our motheilaiiJ dojamd-i ujaiii the 
solution of this (piestion. If India is ever to be- 
come u nation, all her chiklion mii'twoik !mr- 
mouiously with the solo object of mining the 
stand trd of civilization within her }x)undarie.v. 

There can bo no ludi.iii uationaIi«m nnd for 
the matter of tliat no Indian nation iin1e«6 and 
until all the communities approach Indian prob- 
lems fiom the point of view of nn IiidLin 
nationalist. By uu Indian ii.itioiiali'-t I mean 
one who has the sole good of his country at 
heai't and who docs not exclude any one 

* From a speech delivered at a public mectiag held at 
C^wnpora on tbe SOtli Brpteuber. 


I liave said ‘ the natioiml movement.’ To quote 
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from the category of Indians, becaw-ft of tl>o 
accidents of caste and creed. Tliis idea h.is> 
been the gciiding spirit of my po)it»c.»l li/®* 
In my own humble way I ha\o vvoiked for 
its realisation. However, I nin free to confer^ 
that nii tliese weary years (hat I Ilu-o been <vork- 
ing, I l>cHe\ed tlwt I was ploughing the ftantls 
and th.it my ide »s would ever remain in the realffl 
of dre.ima without being transl.ifed into nctnaKtt- 
e«, during the short sp.in of life that is still left to 
me. 

But what is the spectacle that I seo before 
me to-day ; and that also in one of the cities <>f 
a province which — pardon nxy fennknoss — was 
acipiiring an unenviable notoriety for Hindu- 
3fussalm.ui dilTcrencc. I see uH the (e.uliiig me«i 
of the two commuuitiea aS‘>Qmbled on this plat- 
form, and the masses in their tho«Mnd» ready to 
epenfc and vote unanimously on some of the mo't 
burning topics of the day. This is (be happy sign 
of the times and is the sure harbinger of better d.t) s 
comiug. Political movemente are catching and 
once given a fair sbatt they grip the whole coun* 
try in no time. Last year I said on the Congress 
platform in my own native town of B.»nfcipore, 
that a iKirty of liberal Mussalmans b.ad arisen 
•who believed in the c.iuse advoc.vted bythe Indwn 
Xational Congress ond who weie determined to 
woik with their Hindu brethren. This party has 
not only arisen but has aheady conquered the 
entire body of the followers of Islim. He would 
be a bold uml counigeous ^IiissalDinn indeed who 
in a public meeting of Iiis co religionists would 
speak against the aims and objects of our gi cat 
Kational organis.ition. The iiuti-Congress JIus- 
8.ilman is fast becoming an extinct species and 
will have soon to be se.irched for in som® 
nixh.vological museum. 

'What are the causes of this sudden, radical and 
almost revolutionaiy change in Kfo^lem eentiments 
and feelings? The causes aie numerons and 
>'uriou!> but it would not only be entirely out 
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of place, but positively wrong for me to enter into 
them before a Cawnpore audience in which the 
Muss-ilmnns count by thousands. These I reserve 
for another audience and for nn occasion where 
the atmosphere is less electrical. However, I 
may point out the oiio riMson which to my mind 
h.ts been the real factor in bringing about this 
cliange — a teason which I grasped long ago and 
uhich ntiule me persist in my elfoits, in spite 
of numerous discouragements, to bring about the 
unity of Hindus and litus&almans. This is the 
gre.at and glorious tradition of Islam. Truthful- 
ness, independence and toleration are qualities 
writ in Urge and golden letters on the pages of 
lalamic history and any one who can run may 
read them. It was impossible for a people with 
such traditions not to bo affected by the liberal 
roovemeots of the ego. For a' time no doubt 
they were daizled by the ideas of special interest 
and of special favours, but time brought its own 
ravenge and they found out that what tliey were 
so much enamourad of were mere shadowy phan* 
toms. WTint they could not once conceive they 
lue perceiving now, 

Oentlemen, let me pause here for n moment 
.111(1 examine the so-callod interests of the diffe- 
rent communities of India, What are they ond 
where ara they i I have searched and searched 
in vain to find out even one question on which 
tliese interests clash. I mean the true and per- 
manent ihtei-ests and not merely the temporary 
and pvissii^ ones. Look tor instance at the 
questions that you are going to discuss this aftei- 
noon. They Rit) four in number two of which 
deal with proviucLil and the other two with Indian 
tojwvs. Cun any one in this vast assembly get up 
and conscientiously say that his inteiests will bo 
jeup.u'dised by the pissing of any of these resolu- 
tions? I am positive that there is none here. 

Take the two provincial resolutions. One 
deals, with tho formation of the Executive 
Council for these provinces. I have already 
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howcv'er points out that hia me-ming is justified 

ly^se expositions given by Sanlcnm of this J/nya, 
s^ich is neither real or unreal ; neither distinct 
froni nor nt one nith Drahman, and so on. He 
explains further in what sense sat, cAt/, and anrmda 
are Brahman’s essential attiihutes, while his 
omniscience, omnipotence etc.jOienon-essentialand 
therefore unre.al attributes. Itefemng to Sm- 
kara’s repeated n.ssei'tions that Brahman and not 
the human soul is the c-ause of the world, which 
imply a difTorence between the two, Mr. Desai ex- 
plains that Sankara must bo taken to approve of 
the non-identity of the human soul with Brahman, 
as a result of his teachings in as many n.s 15 
Adhi Karanas. Mr. Desai point-s out that San- 
kara’s admission refers to the I'yawiAaritu state, 
which .IS the state of the Jiva till libeintioii. This 
latter arises on feamyak-Dariana being attained. 
The whole key to Mr. Desai’a view of Sankara ia 
furnished hy his explanation that in Samyak- 
Darsnna there is actual vision of Brahman and 
everything else is outside the consciousne5.s of the 
human soul. Hence relatively to this state the 
ordinary consciousnesa of the human soul Is 
'MWuju or unre.sl. 

Mukti,acconting to Mr. Des.ai, in this jwrpctuat- 
cd Samgak Darsaita, when ‘ tho whole consciousness 
of tho .soul being filled exclusively by Brahman, 
there is no \oocv in it for the inclusion of finite 
things or beings.’ llfr.' Dc&si h.sa to explain 
whether wliev this final state is reached the con* 
ciousness of the human soul co.alesces into that of 
^he fiiipi'enio soul completely .and for e\rr or 
wliethcr it is in tho position of the mind o( n 
mono-maniac for instance, ho tempoinrily loses 
his personal .sense or,pprson.al identity hut regains 
it In lucid intervals. Mr. Dos.ai apparently tleuies 
the latter nlternativo but in tho former rfew, it‘is 
difficult to sec bow it is different from the 'rii^ 
of total annihiliitioii which he storttly denies. 
P.andit Tatrabhushait is right in saying thateuch 
ft total annihilation « verj- desirable con* * 


Eummatiem though occasionalfj’ to reach the state 
oVBrahma-dhayana m.ay be nn exquisitely plea- 
Etirnhle one. It may bo pointed’ out that in 
'Ramanuja’s %'^iew also, Hfukti is perfect?*! Fnmgah 
Dnrs(t>ia, but then, this state admits of multi- 
fnriousnoss in consciousne.ss, in tho Reuse that tlio 
soul fs aware of itself as tho adjunct of the 
siiprenie soul, and its thoughts and actions in t/iat 
state are in perfect unison with Goil’s will .and its 
own perfect nature. Jlr. De«ai's reconstruction 
of S.ankara is howorev very creditable and sustain- 
ed and the small volume before ns deserves to.be 
carefully read by all interested in Hindu pliiloso- 
pliy. 

The second part of the book before us is nn ex* , 
position of Vedanta on these lines with full refer* 
enccs to original p.a«sages.jn the •Uiwni-hads, the 
Gita, anti the Bhashyns of fiankarn. M'o ciiv 
much struck by the great amount of thought 
bestowed by the author on these teste, his caw 
ful amalysis of their contents, his masterly exposi* 
tion of the doctrine of Kama, and hih reference* 
to the doctrine of Grace, which last subject how 
ever is not fully treated in thU.boqk. On the 
whole we |\vonld strongly recommend the woik 
for serious study by all earnest thinkers who hai-o 
not m.ade up their minds that Sankara ns usudly 
understood is .absolutely without difilcuHies. V'e 
hope the author will complete his (-econd part - 
and treat in full tho pit of 'Lord’s Grace in 
modifying the doettino ^ Knutm. 

. SRI SANKARACHARYA’8 SELECT WORKS 
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UTSS. UAT7D ALLAN. . 

O mo the most amusing thing about the fuss 
which is being mado about the proposed 
AHitrt to the 

complete unconsciousness which is being displayed 
by those who participate in it that they ore giving 
the dancer tho finest advertisement that any per- 
former has ever ^ind in this, or perhaps in any 
other country. It is now announced tlmt Miss. 
Allan is positively coming to India, and I venture 
to predict th.at, if she carries out her intention 
she will nbtj to put it mildly, suffer from tKe 
elftects of a boycott. On the contrary, after all 
this diwTission every man, woman or child who 
has heard of Maud Allan — and that must mean 
most men, women and children who have the 
slightest sm ittering of English —will go to see her. 

, qu'H eciUi. • If they go prepared to be 
shoched, they will probably be disappointed, but 
go they certainly will. Even the dear old Bbbop 
of Cilcutta has been " liad,” if I may use such an 
expreaaion in such a conuection, and has written 
to tho Tim(« explaining that the vLsjt will bo good 
neither for the prestige of Englishmen, nor for the 
morals of Indians. JUy I ask what a Bishop has 
to do with prestige?'If the appearance of this 
Englishwoman on the stage is damaging to tho 
morals of the natives of this country I take It, 
that will be why it will be d.un.aging to British 
prestige, but if that is the case, vill it not be, 
detrimental to European morals algo ? Then why ; 
can’t the Bishop .make his Issue stand upoQ the 
. straight and simple issue of morality, and leave 
prestige to those who have.nojiigher rule to guide 
^hem ?'Or, 'better *till, why jiot. hold his tongue, 
and so refrain from giving JIi<«. All.an an ejdsco- 
pal advertisement ? . '> • 


hly oivn Tiow-s upoft this risit are simplicity 
itself. I think tho talk about prestige is the most 
unuttsmblo drivel. Any prestige which may 
remain to us will bo found just as intact after 
hlLss. Allan's departure as before her arrival. But 
I haro no doubt whatoror that will make for a 
higher tone of morality neither among Indians 
nor Europenns. I have never yet ffljen a dance 
that tended to uplift the morals of those who 
looked on at it, and I have no re.ason whatever to 
believe that Miss. Maud Allan’s performances will 
prove any exception to this rule. 

TOE LATEST ANABCHIC CBIUES. 

It la rather interesting to note the rapidity 
with which the atrocious crime committed a few 
weeks ago in a Oalcutha Square has apparently 
faded from the public remembrance. '• A year or 
two ago it would have been the theme of conver* 
sation for months. There would have bees Jndig* 
nant letters to the papers, sad indignant enquir- 
ies as to what the police were doing. Tills time, 
tbero does not appear to have been anything of 
the kind. There liave certnlniy been Indignant 
articles both in the Indian and European preas— 
the former denouncing the crime, and tho latter 
denouncing the former fpr not going further than 
denunciation. With regard to this attitude, the 
BmgnUe .has rather ne.atly turned the tables 
upon the English press of C.slcutta by asking 
what the Indian Press c.in'do to assist in putting 
down anarchy. So far, the English Press has 
ignor«<l this enquiry — presumably because it can- 
not answer it. For my part, I regard this philo- 
H>pliicnl detachment of tho public attitude as 
infinitely preferable to tlie hysteria to which we 
lU^ V’he treated every time anything like this 
•happened. It shows that the* public are beginning 
to look facts in the face — to see that the anar- 
_ chlskowes his existence to such peculiar circums- 
tances that^he is no more to be eliminated than the 
militant suffragette in England. The strengthen- 
ing’ of tho police would doubtless dimlatsb the 
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totality of crime in Hengal, but the nnarchist is 
not an onlin.'xry criminal, and is not to be reached 
by police metliod'i. It is a sign of the times that 
■ he is being taken so calmly for granted by go 
many people — a.s a nuisance which adds to the 
dangers and drawbacks of life, but which cinnot 
make any real difference, either to the ItritisU 
Government or its law-abiding citizens. 

THE BAN'KIKO CRtSIS. 

Every country has to go through experiences 
similar to those by which Northern and Western 
India are now being visited. To the business man 
the causa of the crash is perfectly patent. With- 
out any disparagement of the many able men who 
conduct our English and Indian banks, nothing 
is easier than to run a b.vnk. If you run it on 
conservative lines yon are bound to make a steady 
profit, and with a modicum of care and discretion 
you cannot possibly make a loss. When a bank 
comes to grief, therefore, it is quite cle.ar th.at the 
reason is to be found in the disregard of certain 
elementary prindples, and there cannot bo the 
smallest doubt that this is what happened in tho 
case of the People’s Bank, whose failure ln.s carrietl 
so many other Swadeshi concerns witli it into 
disaster. This sharp lesson was presumably 
necessary in tlie case of India, os in the case tif 
other countries, and it is to bo hoped that India 
will profit by it. There is one thing, however, 
which cannot but strike the European iti connev- 
tion with the sbappage of the Peopte’a and 
sar Banks, and that is the magn-animity of the 
shareholders and ‘depositors in agreeing to give 
Jlr. Harkishen Jjal another ch.anco. It reminds 
one of the magnanimity of the Roman Sejjafe in 
welcoming back a genei-al who i-etiirned to Rome 
after Ruffering a calamitous defeat, and was 
gravely thanktai for “ not despairing of the Repub- 
lic ” “ ^ inngftifiqiie, inaxa ce n' fit pas la 

■ *’ said the Vrendi General when he «»w 


SiTLight Brigade charging the Russian guns ‘at 
Balaclava. Tl'e attitude of the shareholders of 
the People’s B‘nk is magnificent— whether it is 
^scornot is another matter, 


(Turrent Events 

BY RAJnUARI. 

NEAR EAST. 

FFAIRS in the Balkans during the l.a.st four 
weeks h.ave not been of any sensational or 
* iiigbly tragic character. There has bvn 
' compamtive quiescence in the neai-er eastern {•art 
and A kind of revengeful hostility in the more 
distant part. Tuikey and Bulgaria, sworn foes 
awhile, and most bitterly opposed to each other, 
liAvo come to amicable terms in their own 
respecth-e inteivsta without any externa] diplo- 
nvacy. The London Treaty was considered as a 
mere waste paper ns much ns the treaty of S-an 
Stefano. The Berlin Conferenco of 1878 and the 
DisracUan “ Peace with honour " Buperse*!®'! 
that tre.ity which, tliei-efore, wjui relegated to the 
limbo of oblivion. Jn^ the piesent case the 
ConfeKnc© of the amUassadora was deemed ai if 
it was never held and the concert of Eiirupo 
AS deml and gone. In the intocoNtR of pewe 
it was indeed wise that Bulg-aria and Turkey 
settled their own difleronces for their own fiituru 
peace and economic development .and have ttirne*! 
their swords into ploiigh-sliares. They have d®' 
limited Uieir boundaries and entered into othrr 
agreements which give fair lioj es of quietude sod 
vfttummg prosperity for o. geucvalion at Icoft. 
Fatigued and exliaiisted, dtnoid of resoiuves oi’d 
er-en the finances icquiivil for the most onlinary 
purposes of ailministnif ion, they could not help 
but settlo their quarrels. Since tho settlemeut 
Twikey haa been cxceetiingly fortunate in Ik" 
promise of n big loan of neariy .10 miliiortsBferJinR 
from Fmneo. Tlmtis indeM a great polilif*^ 
economic achievement a«, when the millions ore 
Actimily in the Ottom.sn ttrasujy, it is -Isiund 
m-toro her to life and compamtive p^o^J'erity. ff 
the governing authorities ha\-e now jeamt a bitter 
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lesson from recent events, niul if the fire of true 
putriotism burns within them, they ought now to 
sink (ill poUtic.'il differences, in the fir&t pkce, nnd, 
next, set out on ft sound, s.vfe, nnd weil-orgamsed 
pl.‘\n of economic cnmpnigu whereby abundance 
and prosi>erity may' bo once more hetnre«l to the 
country. Turkay, with Adiianople and other 
strategic places restored, has now got a fresh 
lejise of life and, we repeat, it is for her govern- 
ing autliorities to re-huild her fortunes. The 
Committee of Union and Progress should have 
the political wisdom and foresight to be a Com- 
mittee achieving genuine uiuty and radical reform 
in the true direction. Its active members should 
end all domestic brawls. Live and let live, forget 
and forgive, that should be their motto. A dmded 
house can never thrive. Only a peacefully united 
family can govern, and ameliorate the piesent 
unhappy condition of the people. They should 
have statesmen of the first tank, wholly imbued 
with patriotism and single-minded enougii, besides, 
to educe oilier out of cli.u)s, to see conuption and 
hated espiomiga stamped out, to have a compact 
army, well-equipped, uell sensoced, and aeil kept 
in hand, as an efficient machine for defence and 
offence at a moderate cost, and a Civil administra- 
tion of which tbe tao strongest pillars should be 
impartial ju'itico and contentment of the masses 
If she cannot secure from among her own popu- 
lation all men fvr the objects in view. Turkey- 
ought not to hft»it.ate to import from England 
amJ Frsace, her t»e Tsost tlisinteresteJ friend'- 
and former allies. In short the good men 
of Turkey should consider the country as self- 
containe<l, freo from e.vternal attacks, nod free 
to develop internal security and prosperity. Slie 
has now been well supplied with money. The mfl- 
lions should be so economic.>1ly expended so as to 
save b.alf as much more. Every pound should be 
so utilised as to serve the needs of a ponnd-and- 
a-half. tVith law and order and impartial jus- 
tice and safety, all that could be fairly accomplish- 


ed in three or four years. Of course, Franco has 
seemed her own terras for the regulated payment 
of the interest on the loan, besides reasonable 
conee.ssions on Asiatic Turkey. Siie will be greatly 
helpful to the Ottoman. If only the finances are 
now put on a sound footing a great step forward 
will tL-ive been taken. So that we are rejoiced to 
see Turkey entering into a fresh lease of life in 
Europe with briglit hopes for the future. She 
deserves to succeed if her own sons renwin true 
to her. 

As to Bulgaria, we need not say it is now wiser 
and sadder. It has re-ilised the moral of the 
prorerb tlint ho who digs a pit for others will 
liimself fall into it. Never was a greater, 
aye, a more colossal, blunder made than the 
one whereby the ambitious Tsar Ferdinand, 
intoxicated with the triumph of his arras, at- 
tempted to sliamefiilJy deprive his whilom allies ' 
of their respective fruits 6f victory. He sowed 
the wind and h-is reaped tbe whirlwind, No 
wonder ho bad had to come to tcrais with Turkey. 
Bulgaria is also exhausted. Tbe flower of the 
n-stion Ins been cut off. Another generation nill 
be essential to roar and bring up a stalwart and 
industrious agricultural population. Tho effects 
of a war of decimation are worse than those of a 
seveio famine. But Bulgaria has learnt a lesson, 
and it is to be hoped, a good lesson which it 
should never try to forget. 

So far 03 to tbe nearer East. One, however, 
cannot but depJor® the warfare of » revengeful 
and altogether fruitless character still going on 
between Servia and Albania, and Greece and 
Albania. Albania for centuries has been and 
will be, it is to be feared, in the future, a thorn 
on tho side of other pacific B.olkan States. At 
present there is firstly the domestic dissension 
on the question of who shall be the ruler of New 
Alhania,ftnd, secondly, the fight with Servia which 
reflects no credit whatever on the latter. She is 
committing a politicail suicide and the sooner she 
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comes to her senses the hotter. Indeed, as wo 
write, we see that both Austria and Germany 
have been severely emphatic in their war ning s to 
thb foolish little State to desist from the in- 
glorious warfare. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that she would listen to the warning as it is given 
in her own best interests. When Servia has 
withdrawn her troops and her new bound- 
aries fixed, all will be quiet on this part of western 
Turkey. Greece, too, will have soon to sober 
down and engage herself in her new evolution 
in a pacific manner so as to commend herself to 
the Great Powers. Only one question then wll 
remain as to the best person to* steer the helm of 
new Albania. The right man is wanted at this 
eventful hour who shall have the foresight and 
the statesmanship to place that warlike country 
on an econonvio footiug. AlUanian population 
needs to be weaned from its warlike spirit nud 
toned down to agricultural pursuits. A strong 
man with a velvet glove is needed. Titen aloue 
Europe may breathe a deep sigh of relief. The 
Balkan war and the aftermath luave albO a great 
lesson for the powerful continental states. It is 
to be earnestly hoped they will remember it. 
Victories may be too dearly bought — •victories 
which may prove an unmitigated curse rather 
than a blessing. Of all victories no victory is so 
disastrous in its consequences os the one which is 
classically termed “ Pyrrhic.” 

THE COiniSEXT. 

Tho Continent was exceedingly pacific. Each 
great state seems • to b® intent on stock-taking. 
In other words it is taking breath and exerdsing 
introspection. Let us hope the introspection 
may last long and that tho rcsnlt of it may 
be internal economic de.elopment. Austria, Italy 
and Itubsia, each and all aie far from flourishing 
in the economic sense. The first two are notori- 
ous for their over-burdensof taxation and tho conse- 
quent muvmuringand dissatisfaction of the people. 
Russia no doubt is comparatively better oil' and if 


aha will only continue to pay greater attention to 
the country itself than c.ast furtive glance? at 
Persia and give every now and then cause for « 
violent attack by the English people on her, the 
chances are that she may work out her own 
economic salvation infinitely better than the 
neighbouring two states. Germany, too, is not at 
present strong in her domestic economy, Xhe 
burden of armaments is bending down the 
populace, apart from inflated credit which i* 
mounting up the cost of living. A crisis alono 
must save Germany. It may or may not be 
near at hand. But come it must. 

Mon. Poincare has been quietly building up tha 
country’s prestige among tho great Powers and 
forging measures which will induce gre.iter prospe- 
rity all round, politically, financially and socially. 
Ho has won golden ©pinions everywhere. Fraoc* 
has to bo thankful that at this juncture in Euio* 
pean politics, she has so level-he-ided a &tAtcsnun> 
of surp.using ability as ilon. Polnaire. Op® 
feature alone is disquieting. It is a domestic 
one but of the highest imiiort. The Urth-iute h 
stiU going lower down. 'That U ouisiug tho 
greatest unea.sinoss among the more patriotic 
section. Some eatisfoctory means phall have 
to be socially devised to bring up tho birth* 
rate to a healthy point which may bo a ^ourcO 
of national gre.itness. 

ENGLAND. 

• Sir Edward Carson and his conirerte ftto play- 
ing the mock heroes in Ulster and their specul 
organs of public opinion are advertising tbeni* 
But tho device? have become too tran«pirent- 
Those mock heroes are now being clearly dis- 
cerned in their true jwrsjxTctive and tho CursoniteS 
are conscious of the fact that they liave over 
reacbwl tlicmcolves. It Is only a question of 
time, therefore, when all this game of brag and 
bluster may coll.ipse. It ha.s not made the slightest 
impression on the Cabinet which with dogged 
determination h.i» resolved to pass the Home 
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Rule Bill. As we write there are jjot wanting 
Bigns that a mutii.il rapproachinent might bo 
arriveJ at whereby an hoiioitmbJe settleaicnt 
might be cllccteil. But umler any cireum- 
et.ancea .the Home Rule is hound next te>sioa 
to pis 3 without any further hJndmnro from 
the Loid» who will find themselves iiower- 
less to further obstruct the puasing of the 
Bill, — th.iuks to the r.irlumeut Act which their 
own shortsighted policy, if nut folly, has Liought 
into existence. Meanwhile the cry for Tariff lie- 
form lus almost died out. Of course wo arc 
bound to he.tr of it as tho parliamentary bc.ssion 
advances and tho passing of the Irish IhMap- 
proachea its destined end. The cry at the 
General Election next autumn will be *Ti«riiir Ue- 
form’ but it will fall on deaf ears. 

Meanwhile, Mr, Cburclull an<l Mr. Lloyd Geotgo 
are again in evideuco in tho country. Thoformci 
educating tho people in reference to tho Knvy and 
wtuit ho proposes accouiplishing, tlunks to tho 
benevolent intentions of Oernuny in the s.ai»e 
direction. He bia ju-st sketched a programme of 
what his department u going to do in coiiiic.xivii 
with placing or building more battleships. VVhethvi 
they go on blindly adding to tho colossal oav.d. 
force or not, and w hether Germany keeps herself 
on a parity with England, the inevitable march ot 
events will terminate this mad rivalry. Like the 
Balkan States they ore bound to cxliaust tlieir re- 
sources and tho day of tribulation must come. It 
will bare to hu faced. Tluit day wfU be meniont- 
blo in tho annals of both countries. It will bring 
returning common seu^e and make them alive to 
the economic consequences of their own le'jicctivo 
folly for the past few years. Tlie pliable of 
the bICKited armaments is suie to biing its own 
revenge. Otherwise Grciit liratain is doing 
well. Trade is btill mounting upwaid, with 
a little iuteiruptioii sometimes. But the Hiianaal 
world is appieheuiivo of a severe monetary 
Stringency. They are alt fretful about gold, and 


specLdly the gold which 1 ndia is annu-ally absorbing. 
But this gold nndnos.1, like the madness on tlio 
yary,is 6 un» to tench by and bjo a iei Cm monetary 
le-isoii to Engl.ind. At iiresent credit is enor- 
mously iuilateil. Tint inlLition carries within 
it all the germs of a twrible blowing up later on. 

TUB MIDDLE AND FAn-CAST. 

PcrsLi is quiescent. A stronger Gendarmerie 
U boiug recruited to bring law and order in the 
Buiith. Balamidliowla is flying from place to 
pl-wo at tho secret instigitioii of tho Muscovite. 
The latest sham is tliat ho is going 
to be interned in Switzerland. If it turn out 
true, 1 ’efhi.a will breathe n bit more freely and it 
b to bo hoped the timid Sir Edward Giey will 
take coumgo iu both luunU, give the requisite 
financial succour to the unhappy country and do 
all in his {>ower> for tho bettor credit nnd diplo- 
matic repuintion of Engl.ind, to give her lliat 
political indci<ondcDco of which incli-by-incb 
Russia has euccc^sfully deprived her ever einco 
tbe days of the inglorious Auglo-Itusslin Conven- 
tion. In it one sees how an inetrumont of good 
cm be turned into a means of tho vilest milcll- 
cence in politics. 

China i> also breathing more freely, thanks to 
tho strength of Yiwn-Siii-Kai in brc-.ikiug the hack 
of the Southern rebellion. The country is ijuiet- 
ing down. Me.anwhile, ho has now been installed 
08 the full-blown and duly elected Fiiat Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The Great Powers have 
tccogntscd him and tho Jtepublie, and it now 
only renuiins for him to utilise the big loans, 
about which there are yet i>euding some 
squabbles among the lending Powere, to tho 
most boneficent purpo'-es. tVliat is wanted is a 
strong army and navy for iuteinal quiet nnd 
repulsion of externalatticks, (her tnoeecret enemies 
being Russui and Jujkiii) and gi-oat industrial 
development, namely, extended construction of 
nilwaya and cotton factories which will equally 
drive .iway Indian and Jajsinese yarn from her 
great markets. So we wish the First Repubhc 
every success. May she grow witli her growth 
and become stronger with her strength. 
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Heroes of the Farthest North & Farthest 
South. Adapted from J. Kennedy ifaelean’a 
'* Heroes of the Polar Seas ” ( ft*. A A'. Ckamhers.) 
This is a very welcome {iuIbHc ilion, e<peciilly 
when tlio tragic death of Captain R. P. Scott and 
his brave band is still fresh in onr minds. Tt tells 
the story of the Polar exploration, of the many 
attempts th.vt had been made from time to time 
to reach the frozen extremities of the earth’.s 
BWrfaco, and portrays the wonderful heroism of 
tho explorers. It is a story well worth the tell- 
ing, — a story of d.sring and endurance nithont 
a parallel in the history of mankind. Aftei 
^xsU^riei!^ of gwJhnt struggle, the icj* region'^ of 
the e.irth’a limits hRve at last been compelled to 
deliver up their hidden secrets. Rut in giving 
up their secrets, the Polos have cUinie<t many a 
sacrifice, the latest being Captain Scott and his 
gallant comp.anion8. The story of Scott’s expedi- 
tion and death and his last words are narrated in 
the book with a melancholy interest. 

' The Bond of ‘ Freedom. By AnhihaUt /; 
Spent. 0. Bell <{• Sons., Ltd., London 
This is A novel with a purpose, the purpo^ 
being in tho words of Belle, tho heroine of 
the Story, to show that “the Bond of Free- 
dom is tho Bond of Love.” The characters arc 
well drawn and the stylo is ple-isant. 

The Madras Takkavl Manual. Uy R. S. 
Yaldyanatha Aiyar, C..1., Govt. PrBw, 

A eoropiete treatise o» tJjo Mjb/eot h»‘ long 
been felt a desideratum and in onler to supply 
this need tho author has brought together all 
l\ws, rules, notifications and executive orders 
in tho subject and presenle^l them in the shape of 
A single tnanaal. 

Thisuseful manualalso contains an intnslnction 
giving a brief outline of the working of tho 
system in this (Madms) Presidency for the Jist 
ono century and more. 


Diary ol the Honlli, Sepl.,— Del 1913 


f^eptember 21. A meeting of tho JIuss.slman3 
of Ciilcutta took plseo this evening u.'.der tho 
nuNpicea of the Cawnjwre Mosque Defence 
Association inviting II. E. the Viceroy to help 
tlnhominedan journ.vlist.s against the recent 
Rieasttres of tho Oorernmont figainst Muslim 
papers. 

September 22. The Railway Board Confer- 
enco asromhied at Simla tin's morning with the 
ITon’ble Mr. A. Jluirhead in the chair. 

September 23. To-dsy sixteen Indians, In- 
cluding four women, have been sentenced at 
Johannesburg to three months’ hard labour for 
contravening the Immigration Act by endeavour- 
ing to cross the border from Natal when return- 
ing from a Foot-ball Tournament. 

September 24. The Bank of Peshawar nt 
Gujranwala, started some time ago by a lending 
local pleader with a nominl capital of Rs. 6 lakhs 
bos suspendo) payment. 

September 23. The king paid a surprise visit 
to tbe studio of the sculptor Mr. hfcCIure to 
inspect the st.atuo of His Maje.sty wliieh is to be 
erected at M.adras. 

September 26. At the High Court of Calcutta 
ta-<lay Bfr. O. N. Roy applied for a Special Bench 
to hear an application on behalf of the Etlitor 
and proprietor of the Urdu paper JTilal. 

September 2r. A largely attended meeting of 
the shareholders and de^wsitors of the Peoples’ 
Bank of India was held this evening at Baradari, 
with the Son. Gang.i Pno-sad Varma presiding. 

September 28. At a public meeting in I^hore 
to day Mr. Lala Lajput Roy appealed for funds 
to help the willows and orphans affectetl by the 
Bank failure. 

September 29. Mr. Rabindranath Tagore 
returned to Gvlcutta this morning and Jeave.s for 
hiv vill.ige Bholpur to-night. 
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September ‘30. .niinkim Cbandr.'X Chowdhury, 
Inspector of Police, jlymensing, hna been murdered 
with a bomb at his house this evening. 

October 1. In connection with the murder, 
Jlohendra Chandra Ganguli, Compounder of Dr, 
Bopln Hehari Sen wa-s nvi'osted ' and the dispen- 
sary searched. A reward of Hs. 10,000 is an- 
nounced for the detection of the culprit. 

Octol)er2.. Four Indians including a son of 
Mr. G.indhi, have been fined .£1, or several days’ 
impri'.onment in Johannesburg to-d-iy for imli- 
consed hawking. They M’ent to jail. 

October .3. Twelve Indian women passive re- 
sistors went to the Iwrder seeking arrest. Two 
of the unlicensed hawkers were an-estcl to-day 
and fined £1, or a d.ay’s imprisonment, the MagU- 
trateiemarkingth.it ho was not going to nmk© 
raartyi-s of them. 

October 4. The Credit lliiik of India at Ilom- 
Iny, Karachi and Lucknow su«pend<al i>aytncnt 
this morning. 

October D. Miss Maud Allan whw to her 
agent in India today tluvt she has definitely dt>cid- 
od to come to India and flio Far Host. 

October 6.' Loial Crewe hasnppainte<l Sir John 
. Howctt to succeeil Colonel Pitcher ns mcitilier for 
India on the managing committee of the Inijierial 
Institute. 

October 7. A telegram from Volk^mst saj-n 
that six Indian pa.sslv 0 registers who were de- 
ported from the Trans\-aal haw licon aiTcsto*! to- 
day for re-entering after dei>ortAtion. 

October B. Twenty-fivo Tmliana were nrresletl 
. to-day for hawking ^■without liwnee^. They in- 
cluded three who had only Ixvn rr-loa«!i^l from 
prison ye^tcn1ay, and six women. 

- - October 9. The Rishbp of Ijowlon, jn-e^ideil at 
'a'meeting In lioiidcm in conneotion with the SKirl. 
of Uie'cimivb in IndU «nd l>ade (JcKl-peed 
Itcsilrico (;rcighlon .ami Caroline Tufce wlmaro 

procee.ling to 'Madras to work among Enmawns.' 


- Octolter lO, To-d.ay a meeting of 300 Ilindus 
at Johannesburg p.is.sed a resolution in farourof 
passive r&sistanco and expressing the wiHingne,ss 
of those prasent to go to jail. 

, Octolx'r II. M^ith regard to the recent Cal- . 
cotta outrage after « pixilonged medical onilenoo 
the Officiating Coroner and jury returned to-<lay a 
verdict that the deceji.se<l was shot dead by 'some 
person or jiersons unknown. 

OctoW 12. A mass meeting of 'Mahomedans 
in Northern CLilciitta was held this afternoon to 
nuso subscriptions in aid of the C.iwnpore mo-sque. 

Octoljor 1.1 Tlin firet meeting of the Tibet 
Coiiferonec took pl.aeo to-ilay’ at Piinla, Sir Henrj' 
Me. Molmn ptvsiding. 

Octol>cr 11. Mr. Wnrir Ifasan, Secretary of 
the All-Indu .Muslim League, Lucknow, nddresM- 
ingthft I/mdou Indian Association, rovica«! the 
gioath of eo operation Udween ;Mtihomed.m« nnJ 
Hindus in India, empliaxLing thoneeil for(**lu» 
rjilion to mko the eo-o]>emlion of tho foniior 
efleetii'o „ 

Och'Wr 15. The Do-ibi TJ.tnk, IjuiiM, with 
its head offieoat Amritsar, and lirincheRtitlohote 
and «d>.ewlieiv, has Ktopjn'J jMyinent from to-day. / 
October 1C. Messrs. Sly, Itamsay Mnwlonald, 
Madge, Ilutler and llussel, of (ho Public Berriei'o 
Ooinmis-sion, b-fl for India to day. 

Odolwr 17. Tlie de-ath isannounee,! of Mr. 

John Ferguson, RUtor of tho Ceylon , 

in London to-day. 

Ottolicr IR. The Co ojieralivo Coiifcivri'e 
camo to a clo<o at Simla to-day with a sj«epch 
from the Ilon’ble Sir Uobert Cariyle. 

(VtoWr I lb A PaUic nipedtjg of (he Calcutta 
Moliome'lans convened by the Sberiirwaa held 
this afterrMwn at the Town IFaI! to express 
tlkanL«t<i II, K. the Viceroy for Li* noble ^K-tiou 
in connection with (be O.fwnpoio' affair. ' 

Orfober 20. If. K. tb" . Vk eroy ' and Lwly % 
Ilsriinge wero entert-iine-l tuthurisetic»Uy to-<lay 

by M. II. tbe Maliarsja of pibitx^r 5n bis staW. 
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Mrs- Annie Besant< 

On Octol)or 1, tliQ «ixty-sixth LiitUilayot her 
life, Mrs. Annie Bp'uxnt was the i«ii>ient of 
numeitms mossa^ of rongntnlation and goh 
specil. Since her list biiihday t-lie has 
thro>jgh a time full of atorm nnd sti-O'S, f»U nf 
RtuiVtj’ and care. As Jfr. 0. S. Arnndalo puts 
it in in /ndw in the com so of an 

appreciation entitled “ Mrs. lle«ant Triumphant’ 
She hi* been the centre o! it ill— lerene, ir.ionnUble. 
her feet releotIe»«ly, but Reotlf, treiding their lei/ re- 
rtirj* the gnal our ElJera hire tet before her And 
we hare been with her through It «>(, nehare Buffered 
the ttreta of the «torin. Some of ur hare become 
detached and hare broken away. Some of oa hare 
warered. Some at ua hare perhipa turned teropnrar>)> 
away, to come back again in n pieeioa of ramorse. 
Some ot Q« bare fellowed tteadily, oew and again 
bent, but nertr broken. Uut the ha* come through it 
triumphant, and the world will aooner or later koow 
thetnumpb a* we who are her fsllowere already know 
It. 1 do not want to tpecify tbe trouble*— but the 
tbadowN of them remtin. ‘ 

Tlib jcrtirtiftl publi.'hes a sympa'iuni contribute*! 
by those who hftro Had iutinuite relations with ihr 
pvpaident of the Tbeo^ophioil Society. EliinUth 
Severe cuUa her the Woman of Destiny who bivs 
bi>en rcnioitelling and re-fasliioningthe worhi in the 
social «nd ffpiritu.ll sphere?, eieii m X.ipoleon did 
with tbe miip of the material wot Id. 

Of late per^ciition .nnd calumny haw gathere*! 
round her devotol head. But still “ronn*! the 
Woman of Dc'tfny as nround the ^lan of Destiny 
' is ever centivd an nlmrsphoro of strong power ftn<J 
' of great nttraction wliicb f;i«ci>Litcs and hold, 
men’.s hearts and miftds.” She concludes with 
the following greeting to Mrs. Bc^int: — 

Dear WomsD of Dettinr whom I and other* recog* 
nlro, lore and trust from Ufa to death, from denth to life 
agaio, what more wetconio birthday grectitig can I bring 
to you thia day than to wiah yon the apeody fuISIment 
of your prophecy, the prompt obedieoee to touf teach- 
ing: ** Tbe I.ord ia at hand, prepare youraelre* to n>eet 
Him.” 

Surely her personality his bocji an insjuration 
to many and n shining example to all who htvo 
follon-ei! her. The long ycrtn of atrtiggle, sulver- 
10 .-. 


hity and fttmow Imve I'lcen n verjtablo crown of 
thorns on her brow. . But they only ndd to her 
parts. She 1ms stootl calm aini'l«t nil tho trinls. 
Hcnco Mr. 'SMlUim IT. Kirby aij-s: 

Her gift*, her thought*, her etTort* on our behalf are 
cootioaoua and likting. let ue on ail days but especially 
in tbo strong and World-Wide thought currents of her 
turthday on tbe 1st October tend her, from cnch of os, 
a loring thought and the wish that for many more such 
days she nay be spared to ua all and to the Society to 
continue her work of beneficanee and blessing on behalf 
of those Orester Does she represents. 

The BUtor anitei .in npi'reciation of thereat 
“ Wnnior Sixint.” F>.\yi the Dtitor ! — 

To some the extraordinary gilt of her intellect and 
ber marreilou* grtgp ot the eternal reriticM of life 
prove moat attractire ; to others her great power, her 
indooiiubla courage and her uofailmgetrength appeal 
moet strnngly , to still others her great capacity for 
«ry*seisat<on, her atrong leadership and her fearieas 
advoeae* of truth, aa she sees it, are objects of wonder 
end adoiratioo. Many hare been reUered by her of 
their want and toffering and helped in tbsir tnomenU of 
gloom and despair , and countleis indeed ana the hearts 
that hare been eonforted by the solutions which she 
offer* of (be solemn problems of life— solntisos that are 
best exeqtpliSed in her own life, when baring welt.nigh 
tnumphe*! orer sorrow and pain sbe stands before (be 
world a btiog pmUnisUon of the message of Peaoe and 
Rope. 

Tli« BUtor further notes thut simplicity Is one 
of her esseriti.il clifirnctei-U.tics. Simple alike 
u» her messige and life, yet heerhameter and per- 
souftlily are not easy to read. But the distinctive 
features of her character and jicrsonality are 
brought fojdh iii the follouing reni.irks ; — 

For (he is not merely tbe fighter and the warrior but 
to those who know her the is more the mother haring 
the teaderest heart and the saint full of abounding 
compassion Her own experiences in life, its trials and 
Its diScuttiei, have developed to her in a full and 
abuodaot measure that spinlnal sympathy which is 
ever ready to pour itself out ungrudgingly in tho semce 
of mankiod. 

Ill revponce to thc<a greetiug.; Jllr^. Besant 
scuds a mess.ige of Peace and IIojw. After deal- 
ing with the troublmii incidenta of the past 
raupla* of ye.irs she say, : — 

Det us face tbe future, frieods, with calm and thank- 
ful hearts, too not, because yon lore me, sorrow that 
they haxa placed upon oit head the crown sf thorns 
nod hare mocked and derided mo. ' 

I<ook aronnd and see how again it i« being proved 
that “ the blood of the martm is the seed of the 
ctinre^‘*aDd behold how the Tbeosophical Society is 
inafftiog by ths persecution of its chief. ' 
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India’s Peril from Protection- 
Sir William I/er-Wnrner contribal^s an exhaus- 
tive article to the September mimher of the Tart- 
nighihj Reviev} on “ India's Peril from Protection.” 
At the outset he deals with the outcry against 
the Home charges and shows tlie gi-eat extent to 
which these are met by returns on British capital 
invested in India. The charges, ha s.ays, need 
no justification. In any case they have to be mot. 
3Te piweeds to show how far Great Britain has 
cea.sed to be India’s chief external market, and 
Iiow much lier e.Yternal trade is <iependont on 
good roroinercial relations with some foreign 
countries and possible competition from otbera. 
Tlie import duties fall heavily on the masses. Tlie 
promise of a rise in wages, usually held out by 
Protectionists, is not applicable to India, where 
the ryot and his family themselves cultivate their 
own small holding. 

He noxt dwells on the enormous difficulties of 
preventing contraband through Natiro States, 
and French and Portuguese possessions. Further 
difliculties would arise as the result of the con- 
stant breach of jurisdiction by tlie intermixture of 
Native States and British territories. Finally, 
the aliandouTncnt of Free Tr.vde principles would 
cause an inevitable and irresistible reversion to 
the old systems of taxation of trade by nil self- 
governing Municipalities, as veil as by Native 
State.s, whose jurisdiction crosses all main com- 
munications between one British Prm-ince and 
another. Free Trade openetl for India new and 
indispensable markets for exports, by the sale of 
which she discharges public obligations, and the 
citizens are supplied with imports which t!»ey re- 
quire at the choajwst rate. Under Free Trade 
India has pas.sed from the smtion.ary to the pro- 
gressive stage, and it is surely for her peace and 
prosperity to continue in its pith, giringfuUphy 
to her splendid resources. 


Positivism and Hindu Social Institutions- 

This is the subject of an article in the last 
number of the Stiulgnts' Ri-olherTiood Quarterly 
by one who signs himself “ A Student.” Positivism 
Is essentially a system of Philo-sophy and Ethics 
independent of Theology. It is surprising to 
' note that Comte who was absolutely iguorant of ■ 
orieotal s^-stems should have dehVered messages 
so similar in spii it to those of Mann in India. 
In its own day Positivism attracted much aWen- 
‘tion and even to-d-sy Comte has a feiv sclcrt 
followei's. The Hindu, says the ^rrite^, might 
study Positivism with advantage. 

Posihtum is tor aerersl lessens worthy of close study 
bf our educeled elisses. Those who sre no longer 
Moder the domioion at theelagy require feme other 
<lt fintte philosophy to gnid« them in the cooduet; end in 
the practice) alfairs of life. The sbsenee of sad) gaid- 
ance resolts in unsettled, oseDIsting sod eztrarsgaBt 
beliefs, and intellectual anarchy is apt to lead to anarchy 
in actioD. Comte iniista that order is a condition of 
progreei. and bis motto ''progress is tba development 
of order’* is opposed to anarchy. On the olher hand 
without progreas order {a liable to be vIoleDtly disturbed 
aod this is a reason why the ruling power should con- 
tinnsliy effect inprevements in the administration. 

Asotberofthe positiTfiUo prinoi'plei Is that moral 
improyement It much more sOiclent Id seotirlng (he 
common wea] than political changes, aod this Is calca- 
lated to give » wholesome and hopeful direction to the 
eoergiea of all who with to work for the motherland. 

To the orthodox Posiflyism wntild teach tbs necessity 
ot eoBtlnual improTement to the social order to save it 
from decay or destruction, and that opposition to bene- 
fleial changes lesdt to atagnaticn end decay and Intites 
destructive attacks. To the socis) reformer it would 
abow tlist the present stste of society is the neccsstry 
ootcoine of the whole previous evolution, the result of 
agcB of experienCQ, and that a rational estimate of the 
past is the chief means of Jodging of the present state 
of effairs and of the remedial for its evils, By prosing 
the inter-dcpeodence of order and progress rositirism 
combata, on Ibe one hand, plans of social regeneration 
based on no synthesis, and on the other Indiscnnifnate 
opposition to all ebangn or apathy, and is thus conducive 
to • well ordered and barmonioni developmont. 

Comte's ** aversion to the seif.aisertiog claim of 
Rights as suspending the consciousness of Duty' is also 
in consonance with Uindu Ideas. Ssnskrit litcratam 
Jaja emphasis ©a Dharma (duly) but hat no equivalent 
for “nghta" m the word is used nowsdays. The 
former n-akes for peace, the latter for discord. 

The agreement between Corate's aod Hindu Ideas 
is remarkable eonsidering that he was unacquainted 
with Hindu Institutions snd literature, anflarrivsd at 
bis conelosiops independently from h'S study of 
Doropean history, ‘nut fact alone entities liim to a 
bearing from Jfiodat of all schools betb old aod asw. 
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The Late Sir Alfred Ljall* 

In the QiMrttrhj Uiiiew I^ord Cioiner gives 
the reader an insight into the life of thatromarfc- 
sble man, Sir Alfred Comyn LyalJ. 

“ Only halt-reconciled, in the first instance, to 
Indian e:(ile, and, v,hen once he had taken the 
final step of departure, constantly brooding over 
intellectual nttractiona inther than the materia) 
comforts of European life, Lyall speedily came to 
the conclusion that, if he waa to hear a hand in 
governing India, the first thing lie had to do was 
to nniler&tand Indians, lie tlierefore brought 
Ilia acutely analytical intellect to the task of 
coiQpreliending the Indian habit of thought. In 
tlie course of his reseiuvhes ho displayed t)tat 
llioroughnesa and p,isfiionate love of truth whidi 
>vivs the distinguishing featuro of hU character 
throughout life. That he succeeded m a manner 
which has been surpassed by none, am) only 
f.untly rivalled by a very fevs-, is now generally 
recognised both by his own countrymen and aLo 
—which is far more remarkable — by the inbabi 
tants of the country which formed the subject of 
Ids Audy. So far ns it is possible for any 
Westerner to nchieae that very difficult task, be 
uivy be istid to have gut to the Uick of the 
Oriental mind.” 

The following anecdote is worth repeating. 
Lord Cromer says : — 

I remembestyall, who had a very keen sense 
of humour, tcumg tne an anecdote as an illnstra' 
tion of the vien-s held by the uneducated cL-isscs 
in India on the subject of Western reforms. The 
officer in ciiargo of a district got op a cattle-show, 
with a riew to improving the breo<l of cattle. 
Shortly nftcnviml', an Englishmrn, whSst out 
shooting, entered into conversation with a peasant 
who hapi>ene\l to be passing by. He asked tho 
man what he thought of the cattle-show, and 
added that he supposed it had done a great deal 
of gootl. “ Ye*,” the native — who n-as probably 
a Moslem— replied, after some reflection, “ last 
year there wns cholera. This ye.ir there wa^ 
Cattle Show. We have to hear tlie»e afffictious 
with what patience we may. Are they not oil 
sent by God ?” 


Indian Anaichism- 

In the September number of iVwf njid Ifftit 
"S " eniUR^mtes the salient sources of the deadly 
social disease cnllei! Anarchism. He tiiinks that 
tho wide-spread conspiracy against Biitish rule 
which resulted in the almost fatal disaster at 
Chandiit Chowk was not tho deed of gome isolated 
famitic. “ S *' assnines that there is a reguhir 
plot working for tho overthrow of the DritLsh 
snprenuure. Two hours before tlio murderous 
attempt was made tlie principal telegraphic offices 
between Madras and Kniuchi were beseiged by 
enquireis eager to lenm whetlier tiews of an 
“ accident ” had come from Delhi. It is thorefoie 
certain, says he, tiiat though the Police hare not 
been able to di‘>cover the lohereant and no clue 
bas yet been found in spite of the enormous w enlth 
proposed to be awarded to the informant, the 
evil is to be dreaded nl) the more as it has been 
shiouded in such secrecy. 

“ S ” assigns various causes for this eocisl 
disease. The nature of the education that is im- 
patted in our Universities, the extreme poverty 
of the people, the want of any technical and in- 
dustrial pursuit, tho thous<ind little ills attendant - 
on the physictl diseases Unit infest the land, 
tlio general hatred of the xieoplo fqj- foreign 
rule and many of those items of mnlaclministra- 
tion tliatprovoketho wrath ofthepeople, have been 
thesoureea of this nefarious disease in the land. 
Ue sums Up by easing that it i-, esseutLally an 
economic afToir and warns statesmen to beware of 
()ie impending catastrophe if no steps are taken 
not only to prevent tho conspiracies but also to 
infuse the fostei ing ideas of loyalty and good- 
will among the multitude.. .. < 

Sedition or No Sedition- — A Symposiuin 

by Representative Indiana and Anglo-Indians. 
Price As. 4. 


Q, A. Kateson & Co., Sunburanj* Chetty Street, Madras' 
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India’s Peril from Protection- 

Sir William Leo-Wnrner contributes nn exiinus* 
tivo article to the September number of the Fort- 
nightly Fevletc on “ India’s Peril from Protection.” 
At tho outset ho deals witli the outcry against 
the Horae charges and showR the gi-eat extent to 
which these are mot by returns on firitish capital 
invested in India. The charges, he Kiys, need 
no justification. In any case they have to be mot. 
lie proceeds to show how far Great Britain lias 
ceased to be India’s chief external market, and 
how much her external trade is dependent on 
good eommercial relations with some foreign 
countries and possible competition from others. 
The import duties fall heavily on the masses. Tlie 
promise of a rise in wages, usually held out by 
Protectionists, is not applicable to India, where 
the ryot and liU family themselves culthate their 
ou*n small holding. 

He next dwells on the enormous dtfficnlties of 
preventing contraband through Nati^'e States, 
and French and Portuguese possessions. Further 
difilcultics would arise ns the result of tlio con- 
stant breach of jurisdiction by the intermixture of 
Native States and British territories. Finally, 
tho abandonment of Free Tmile principles would 
cause nn inevitable and irresistible reversion to 
the old systems of taxation of tmdo by all self- 
governing Jluiiicipalltie.s, a.s well ns by Native 
States, whose jurisdiction crosses all main com- 
munications between one British Province and 
another. Fioe Trade openeil for India new and 
indispensable markets for exports, by tho sale of 
which she discliargcs public obligations, and the 
citizens are supplied with imports which tliey re- 
quire at the ehoajicfet rate. Under Free Trade 
India has passed from the stationary to the pro- 
gressive stage, and it is surely for her peice and 
prosperity to continue in its patli, givingfull play 
to her splendid msources. 


Positivism and Hindu Social Institutions. 

This is the subject of an article in the last 
number of tho StiuUnts' Brotherhood Quarterly 
by one who signs himself “ A Student." Positivism 
is essentially a system of Philosophy and Ethics 
independent of Theology. It is surprising to 
• note tliat Comte nho was ahsohitoly ignorant of 
oriental systems should have delfvered messages 
so similar in spirit to those of JIanu in India. 
In its own d.ay Positirism attracted much atten- 
tion and even to-day Comte has a few select 
followers. The Hindu, s.ays the writer, might 
study Positivism with admiitage. 

Positiritra i* for (eTcral i«saoni worthy of close study 
by our eduetted cUsses. Those who arc no longer 
nodrr the dominion of theology re<]uire ioido other 
drfinit« philosophy to g«vde them in the conduct and in 
the practical aftairs of life, llie absence cf tueli giiid- 
anoe results in unsettled, oscillating and sxtrarsgant 
Miefs. and intellectual anarchy is apt to lead to anarchy 
inaction, Comte iniiits that order is a condition of 
progress, and bis motto “progress is ths derslopmont 
of order” is opposed to anarchy. On ths other hand 
vntbout progrea* order la liable to be elolently disturbed 
and this is a reason wby the ruling power should con- 
tinually effect iisprorcmenti in the adminiitration. 

Another of tho positiristie principles is that moral 
improvement is much more efllctentin seenring the 
common weel than political changes, and this is ealni- 
Istod to gire » wbolesome and hopeful direction to tho 
eoergies of all who wish to work for ths motherland, 

To the orthodox Positiviim would teach the necessity 
of contiaual ioiproTcment in the social orderto lare It 
from decay or destruction, and that oppo’ition to bene- 
fleial changes leads to stagnation and decay and inrites 
doetroctire attaclia. To tbe social reformer it would 
abow that the present state of aociety it the ncocaaary 
outcome of the whole prerious ereliition, the result of 
ages of experience, and that a rational 'estimate of the 
past is tbs chief meana of judging of the present state 
of affaire and of the rcmcdioa for its erlU, Oy protlnp 
the inter-dnpendence of order end progress Foiitirian 
combata, on tho one band, plans of social rcgercratlor 
baaed oo no tynthetii, and on the other indUcriniinab 
oppoiition to all change or apathy, and ia thiiseondocin 
to a well ordered and harmonious development 

Comte'e “arertion to the _ self-aacerfiog claim el 
Rights aa luapcnding the consciousoess of Duty ” i* also 
{p consonance with Hindu ideas. Sanskrit liUrtturc 
laya emphasis cu Dharma (doty) but has no e<ioiTsIent 
for “righle*’ a* the word is used nowadays. The 
former makes for peace, the latter for discord. 

Tbe agreement between Comte'a and Hindu jdeM 
{a remarkable considering that he was unac'juainted 
with Hindu iostitotions and literature, and amved at 
bia coacloiloca independently from his *, 

Kuropean history. This fact alone entitle# him to a 
bearing from Jliodus of all schools both old and new. 
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lire. Tlie eitenilon ol btokiog hM doo« •> good dtkl, 
lat kppkrcotl; lomcthiog more ii needed. Wonld not 
i]peent]?r»/ loan* help to auppl/ the need? I em 
trooglf of opinion, I cannot »»T raore than Ihit, that 

boro u enoi'gh capital in India to take op all Iherai)' 

ntj loant required Ereo it it were oecaaaary to offer 
I btgber rate of inlcreat to rouao the capita) into life, 
mrel; the general gain would b« greater than the 
ocidenta) ItHM. 

Mr. Mumiy doea not like too tnucli leglelttion 
in B-inkinq concerns and shown tliat it lia.s done 
much muchief in Amcrioi. Ho conclude" that 
“ if the Comrnisson nowgitting v-ill remind the 
Govemmcjit of India that they are the gnsxtest 
h&itvlers on the face of the enrth, there may be a 
prospect of the resurrection of at lesist one Lugo 
btore of Imrietl u-calth." 

Ths Welding of the Empire. 

The /.'erfeio for Scptombci- oontniHH 

an article hy Sir Gilbert Parker, I*., entitlol 
“The ^Yel(i^ng of the Empire, " in which ho 
ahowa that the welding of the Oritlsii Empire 
wililend to the ncMIng together ofAi) Engltah 
jipeoking peoplcn. After teferting to the great 
value of the Imperial f'uofereneee ns being the 
beginning of a real ovguniantion, he remarks that 
the Imi'eriAl Committee of Defence will prohiWy 
prove to lie the nucleus of n gieat Im|>cri>t 
Council with large jwwere. “ Hut,” Sir GiHsut 
continues ^ho eflectivencvi of all edoitfctow.ird" 
Tin{«rial org.tnisation depends very tnncli on 
Can-ida’s wiliition of the iwral problem. If bIio 
enn compose conflicting snews and bring the 
French along with the Dritish in a ilcfinite naval 
scheme, South Africa will follow, bcuiing her 
responsibility in some adequnto form ; though for 
A long time no doubt it will bo by direct coutri- 
bution. It is importniit, however, th.it Austr&Itr, 
^ew’ Zealand, anil Canada shoiihl at no dl->biDt 
date ac«pt the same form of eo-opemtion, either, 
by contribution of adequate sums of money on 
the basis of trade and tnulo resources and jaipulA' 
tion, Or by local JTavies. 


The Proposed Commercial Congress. 

With reference to the suggestion of Sir Faiul. 
blioy Ciirrimbhoy to organise a Congress of Com- 
merce and Industry the IIWM o/* /iidia of Mnd- 
nw, u journal devoted exclusively to economic and 
industrial questions, publishes a \ery timely 
«yin{M)eiuDi from the jxta of Iwlf-a-doron e.vperts 
on tlie Mibject. Dr. Hir S. Subramnli Aiyar, k.t.* 
c-i.t., I..L.U., hails the movement for two re:isons. 
Ho Mya tliat it will tend to mate into tho move- 
ment tho Mnhomcdan and tho Hindu community 
which is at present of no snuiU advantage. Ue- 
aidcs, ciissocuited as it should bo from the poh'ti- 
oil taint of the Kational Congiess and comjiored 
esecutuUy of merchants of uU creeds ho believes 
th.at it would attract tho sympathy of even Anglo- 
Indians with little love for Congiesa politica. 

lAsw'an flntuKlur K. Kri'-hnnsw ami Itao urges 
that— 


Tbe proposed Conuercial Cesgrcei ahonid mats it a 
rutonocto ineuoto ita detiberatioot gaoUenan cot In 
tho otereiae of any conmarelal proteaiioo, trade or In* 
dostry. It need eot bo held annually. A tricnaial aea- 
•loo «iU be oiero eSeelirt. Ob aecouat of tba heavy 
coet of esch eeiiioo and the ibortneea Of the period of 
obo year for any real and Beocrel improvoDient, I adro* 
cats a tcieneial eeiaion. The propoeed CongrefS ihculd 
UVaaiook of iinprovefnenla end ratbnoa effected dnrlng 
tJie preceding tneoaium, cooeider the difSeoltiat that 
here arieen in different parti of India and luggeit prac- 
tieet eotutione. It ahoufd try to increaie the nauber of 
tho Cbambcrv of Comneree, There ihould be no im- 
portant centre of trade without a Chataber. T'he Coo- 
greea moat really be a gathering of all Chambere of 
Cocnoierco m India. I need hardly add that with the 
local Cbatsbrrv working with iDtelligencfl, vigilauco and 
teal an snanal Congreta wifi be quite naoeceaiary. 

The coQ^msua of opinion goes to show that ia 
tho long run tha work of the Industrial Confev- 


vneo will pafcb to tho Congress of Commerce, and 
tliut only men actively engnged in the industrial 
sod commercial pursuits slioulcl bo entrusted with 
tho task of guiding tho Congress. Tho lion 
Mr. G. K. Pnrekh, n.A., l.l.d., in not, Iiowover, 
lor tho triennial bcssione., for'ho h.tys j — 


I am of opinfon that if one wiahee that a large number 
ol our people ihould take part ih the Conference It 
ahooM^ain an adjunct of the National Congreee. H 
wouM oa impoeslble to bring togcUicr a large a 
ear p«op]e to dlicui* inch queetiona t 


Ibrermrd before the Indnitrial Conference. 


are brought 
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Importance of a National Literature. 

In a recent number of the Sanj Vartman Mr. 
Manilal K. Desai, B.A., writes a short but inteiest- 
ing article on the above buliject. The wiiter 
Ijegins by answeiing the question “What is 
National Literatuie.” It is the expression of 
superior minds in writing. 

As men and Indians, our first deaire should be to see 
the improremeot o( human nature, that is to say, we 
should deaire to be wiier, firmer, nobler ; more victo- 
rious over poverty, adrersit} aud under what iastiiatious 
men are most likely to advance. Where are the soundest 
minds formed ? What nation possesses in its history, 
its traditions, its religion, Its manners, its reUtioaa to 
other countries and especially in its private and public 
meant of edacatioo— backward as we are— more gain 
than we find among ourselves ? Such a nation, be it 
what it may, undoubtedly deserves credit. We think we 
love not our country blindly, and for our country our 
chief wish is that it may take the first rank amoeg the 
benefactors of the human race. What do we understand 
by expression of a nation’s mind in writing? Itie the 
national literature that is the outcome of the most gifted 
understandings. It it the mind giving to malciiudes its 
compressed aod selected thoughts in the most isagniQ* 
cent order and attractive forms In other words, litera- 
ture, as Gbatiniog defines it, is “the concentration of 
intellect for the purpose of spreading itself abroad and 
multiplying Us energy." Such boiog the nature oflite. 
rature, It la plain before us that national literature ie 
one of the most powerful methods of exalting the cba> 
racter of a man— nay, a nation. 

The wiitor continues that in lucent times wokivc 
produced but few standard writers anil that oven 
tile old enchanting literature of tbe past is slowly 
decaying. Many of the cl.a.sricavl works liave already 
fallen into oblivion. Tbo lack of creativo energy 
is one of the s.adJest features of Indian life and 
thought. We have reared n race of j>ed.mts and 
laborious commentators. Butwhat wesliouM de- 
sire is to lua\e “ the literary npp.imtus of Europe, 
her Hbi.aries, her le.irned institutions, her race of 
profos-iod scholai-s, and a thousand striking nsso- 
ciation'^ that may connect tliem^elves with these,” 
so th.at wo may also be enabled to crc.atc ii deej>, 
rich and ennobling n.itional literature of our own. 

Essays in National Idealism. By -Vnando, 

K. Coomaniswamy, D. Sc. Popular Edition with 
0 illustrations Re. 1. To Subscribers of the 
Renew. As. 12. 


Q. A. Nstcasn & Co , SunkursiokChctty Street, Msdrsc. 


. The Indian Civil Service. 

Sir Willi.am Lee-Wanier contributes a valuable 
article to the recent issue of the Nineteenth. Cen- 
tury and After on the Indian Civil Service. In 
concluding his paper he Riys that the 
open competition system has f.iiled to bring in an 
adequate supply. IndLitis would not send their 
children to British schools and India herself would 
not for many generations proride her public 
schools and colleges with the tu.sidontial qu-aiters 
needed to fill nn examination room with c.indi- 
dates ‘qu.ilificd b}’ character and knowledge for 
the proper discharge of ollicinl duties.’ Again 
there is the other and more formidablo difliculty 
of * due representation in the public serrico of the 
difleretJt c!as »-08 of the community.' It is the duty 
of the Brittoh (lovernincnt, says he, to distilbuto 
olHdal (utron-igc amongst the great commtnlitie^, 
and to educate the represent.itive8 of all classph no 
as to tako a jrart in tlie governance of (lie 
country. 

The problem then is how to secure tbo best 
men as also the most luprcsentativc selection of 
men and how to train them? The writer enys" 
th.nt something like the Cooper Hill Engineering 
College of old must now bo maintained, licit! is 
his programme : 

Ib every Urge territorial fiivj'iiou of India there ii • 
Oovoroment College, liLo the Poona Dckhan College, 
capable of adipUtion to this purpoeo. Tha Cbiefi' train* 
iog collegei at Itajkote and Ajoiir have proved that 
under ao English prioeipal and niih a reeidential ayitcm 
eoiuetbing ot tbe ipint of oar public icboola can bo 
introdaced. Cheater Macnaghtea haa left an uodyieg 
impreae on the cbaractera of the ebiefa and cadets of 
tbe princely families of Kathiawar. With a full aUff of 
well-cboaea naatcra aod profesiors, tlie training college 
of each province, or group of pronneea, could rccefvo 
and educate caedidatM for tlie provincial acrricea and 
tbe Indian Civil tterrice. A courie of at least tnree 
years might bo preaenbed. In the colleges woold meet 
together Ute chosen represcota tires of the Hindu, JMabo* 
pedan, Baddbiat, and ether large comciuoities. J'eraona 
inteoded fur the Itevenuc, Judicial, Kioaocial. and otlier 
Departmeoti would be associated together, producing a 
healthy solidarity. Native States would probably be 
glad to lake_ adrsotaga of the a'lheioo aod oontnbuto to 
tbe cost of iL The special training reijuired in law, or 
in teeboieal subjects SQcb aa aecoanta, would be com* 
Inned with a general coune of ioatruelioa io hiatory, 
political cconemy, and the languages of lodia. To the 
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molt laocoDsfut of the etuifenti nonld bo tllotted with 
due reRurd to the neees«»ry proportion of repreeent*- 
tiTe» of the mein communiliei, the Ciril Serrie* 
oies th&t noatd He ereiUble from time to time Cheroe- 
ter oould bo epprewed, end with • due prorieion of pUt- 
jjTOand*. the meeoe of phyiieil trein.njf, end h^thy 
literature, au Indiin Servine would be erealed loyal to 
lodia and iu Ooremment The talarie* and conditionaot 
terrice for tb* oandidatea drafted into the Ciril Service 
of India would be identical with thoie paid to their Qrt* 
tish eolleaguea. It mishl be ncoe*Rary to allow, under 
exceptional but tvelhdefioed eonditlcnt, •seen at a later 
day from the prorincKI aervicea to the luperior ' Service 
of India.' But the icheduled appointmenta would gra- 
dually be restored to the position which Parliament In- 
teoJed for them, and good faitli would be kept alike 
with the candidates selected hy competition from the 
British market and with those trained in India, 

Sir is confiilent Ihftt under this scliemo 

ft he-ftltliy rivalry would exist between the pronn- 
ciftl Service Colleges of India. Ifwinwhilo the 
portftls of open competition would reiuftin open to 
all candidates, the n-ssignment of reserved posts to 
the Indian colleges de\>erding upon the results of 
the antiuftl exstnination. •• But," Sir Wlli.-un con- 
clades, “ InJi.t would secure proi'er training for 
representatives of nil classes of her community 
destined for the Pwinciil services, and to tint 
source Govcrnnient could turn with confidence for 
filling such v.icanoies in the Indiin Civil Service as 
night be required from year to year.” 

The Viceroy’s Council- 

In the Utest issue of the Ilimlu EerUui, a new 
monthly e<lite<l hy Sir. Hepin Chandra Pal, there 
js a lengthy contribution entitled “ Reconstitu- 
tion of the \’’icoroy’s Council." Sir. Pal concludes 
the article with the following observaUons : “ The 
time h'ls come in India to reform nnd recon- 
stitute the Executive Council of the "^ceroy, 
with a view to give to the Covernraent of India a 
progivssive ch.vmctcr, and thus minimise, if not 
altogether remove, the troubles and dangers of 
rerolutioaxry unrest in the country. All revolu- 
tions owe their origin to tho demand for cKanges 
in social, economic, religious or political institu- 
tions in a country, neces-ritatevl by the changed 
social, economic, religious or political ontlook, 
ideal and condition of the people, on the one side t 
and the jverslstent opposition to these cbsngca on 
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tho part of those having vested interests in the 
existing social, economic or religions or political 
order on the other. And tlie function of true 
statesmanship is to initiate such lines of social, 
economic, religious or j-olitical evolution, as will 
minimise tho acuteness of this conflict and recon- 
cile with one another the truest and the highest 
aims and ideals of both the contending forces. 
This is Imw revolutions are avoided. This is tho 
only way to reconcile progress with onler, to 
ensure the advance of society without violently 
breaking away from its own past. But to follow 
this “ middle path," the personnel of a Church 
or Oovernment must be men who, moi-e or les.s 
untrammelled by any traditions or preposses- 
sions, Iiave yet a wide knowledge of nifairs, a closo 
acipiaintance with the principles of general histo- 
ric evolution, nnd an intimate insight into human 
nature, and, in our day, they must be men who 
are tnvined to study large and complex social or 
political movements in the light of common human 
psychology. 1 mean no oS’ence to that cn])ab]o 
body of rulers who Itave built up the British Em- 
pire in India, and who are, aecortling to their 
light, still running the machinery of our flovem- 
ment with marked efficiency, when I say th.at they 
can Lay absolutely no cl.vim to these essential 
qaalifications of the true statesman. 

** And as long as the Executive Council of tho 
Viceroy isdominated by the Indian Bure.aucracy, 
it will always fin«l it exceedingly difficult, if not 
.vhsoJwtely impoKsible, to piht tlie istrgw of State 
with any effective statesmanship. The country 
has changed. The Civil Service h.as deteriorated. 
Unknown force.s have been coming to a head. 
The sun-drietl bureaucrat has, no patience wiUi 
these new forces and conditions about him. He 
is an anachronism in our day. The time has, 
thereto!^, come when, in the interest both of 
India and the Empire, the Eiecntire Council of 
the Indhvn Viceroy must be thoroughly reformed 
and reconstituted, and the bureaucratic element 
completely eliminated from it,” 
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The Permanent East-',’; 


Indian Hailway Finance. 

A scathing rndictment of the tiufnesi aspect of 
the Indian Railway^ problem by Jlr. Murray 
Robertson appears in the current number of the 
Contemporanj lievietc. He contends that Indian 
Railway finance has been liaphazaril, its policy 
subordinated to official and temporary conveni- 
ence and even to personal influence and that it is 
now imperatively necessary to introduce n stable 
system of finance and to subordinate personal 
interests to the true interests of the state. 
Mr. Robertson goes on : — 

“Opportunity, however, has not yet passed. 
The Royal Commission on Indian Finance may 
happily point out wiser methods ; the oft-repeated 
failure, in late years, of the “ guarantee ” to 
secure the success of State railway loans on the 
London Market, and the depreciation thus caused, 
may lend to its withdrawal for tliese loans nt 
home, and the prosperity of the railways pro- 
vides ample security witliout it ; actual and pro- 
bable changes in tlie Near and ^[idd)e East, and 
conceivably in the Far East, may call attention 
to present routes and conditions, and suggest 
some re-arrangemcnt of systems and communica- 
tions, where this is likely to be lOfjuired ; and 
primarily, the responsibility of various Company 
directors to the State, to the public, and to tlieir 
own systems and jvrsonntl, should be made cDec- 
tual by their removal to India where their duties 
lie. It tvimo=-t yiftssea tb« vtit of man to alvjvr 
sufficient cause or benefit, financial or administra- 
tive for their continued location in London ; and 
considering the now rapid development of India, 
ecopomical and political, it is an evident wrong 
to leave the control of her comtnunicatione in the 
liands of absentees who have no ateke in the 
country. The want of their presence in India Is 
further accentuated by the now frequent strikes 
which throw undue work »n«l responsiWlity 
already more than arduous on the officers. 


In the current number ,of TIa Japan Magazine 
there is an illuminating article entitled “The 
Permanent Ea-st ” from the jVn of Dr. J. ingpun , 
Bryan. While a good deal has been said of .the 
letliatgyancl iinprogiessive character o/lthe oiq^n- 
tal riviliration, little is said of its permanency and, 
its capacity to persist ami survive all tlie viels'*i* 
tudes of time. The great Erapiies of the western 
world like fireece and Rome liave crumbled nod 
passed away while the civilization of ^ndln and 
Cbiai stni st.and. Is it not duo to 'some secivt 
virtue of which the West is nbsolutel}' inrapable? • 
Dr. Ingram says that civilization nsually jj.as.ses 
through three stages: the Animal, the Mentnli 
and the floral. It is needless to expatiate nt npy ; 
length on tlie nature of the three stages, Tlie 
earlier civilizatior)s like Egypt, Babylonli and 
China up to about 2000 B. 0. scarcely got 
beyond the first stage. Most of ,tho European 
countries have scarcely gone beyond the second. 
But indh, Cliina and such other oriental couu* 
tries Jiave Already pas«ed througli tlie two stagra 
and Jjavo lived on and survived in the life of tlio 
spirit which is the e^senco of the third stage- 
What then has the West to le-im from the East ? 
Dr. Ingram concludes 

There is nothing the Weet more newJi to-dsy then • 
closer etody of the East, the iteli-iprlngi of a aorietf 
tr.st WM old when the ITest was boro. 

A recapitulation Uierefore leads to the roliowFnd 
aijuittiitni concl’ninn* •. , 

1. CiTilications in which the material or intellectual 
etement.or boUv. prcTail o?er the ethical, are of 
epbeoMra] character. Like houses built upon the sand, 
when the raina descend and the floods come, they will 
fall. 

2. The permanence of a ciriliaition depends on it* 
attaining a condition of e'luipoiie betwten the coamio 
and the ethical forces making for the progress of th* 
gncial organism. The surn'ral of a cirilizstlon is con- 
ditioned on not only attaining this balance but on main- 
tuning it. 

From this it follows, as surely as the night the day. 
that all tniUUry. political, and economic actirlty la nr 
much less signlfli-anee to the life of a nslloo thin the 
promotion ol education and spiritual culture. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


• •. ladiaD Banks.- 

Tho Oo\'eijnmcnt of Inclu in tlm Conmc-ico nnd 
Imlu'itry rX'jwitment, linve fcnwahloil ft lottor of 
wliii'li tile follo^viiig is n to nil Locftl 

Oovornments nnd to Chnnibcih of Cotnmerco Ami 
other public boilics for opinion. The subject is 
omphstically rtno which requires to ho thresheil out 
ami bogus imtituiions elimimtoil. 

‘ I am (lirocteil to Hihlres.s you rrs to the ile-vim- 
bility of Icgi'Nhtion in connection nith th«‘ U'C <>f 
the tonn ' b-mh ’ in this country. [ nin at the nut* 
set toexplvin that it is not nt present the inten- 
tion of the Government of Imlu to atteoipt to 
control fttl the numerom founs of Ksnking 0 |a-i- 
ntions known ntuler t-i\rious names which mo 
cnnioilon in this country in bii'<iuesH eentn*-. 
cither by foteign or imligenous agency. Simihr- 
ly tho (loverninont of IiiJit ilo not propase to in- 
rlmle in tho seojie of such legist uion the reguU 
tion of n form of kinking umlerMhen by imlustii- 
nl compnnk's which i-cceiie ileposiu from ccrtiin 
jicrsons iluring their busy so.ison in onler to 
finance the business of tho firm. The Oovcrn 
mentof Imlii wUh -only to c'cumine for thopi-e- 
sent, the dosimbility of nttompting to impn-c 
restrictions on the u-e of the term ‘ Uink ’ 
or * Hankers ’ or its equivalents such ft-s ‘Bank- 
ing Agt'nls, llinkiug J^ecietlos/ eu*., by imliii- 
diLils, jsirtnershijs- or compinies who comluct 
Imnking husines., on lines whicli are unsoniMl ami 
likely to iini'cnl the fxoni-ily of c«'e>lit. 1 .im 
particubily to imife attention to the fact that 
ilepoeits in Hinkb for which cbitistics are iii.aLl.ibIo 
are incn'asing very rapMly. Retwoi'n the year. 
lOOa an.l 19U, tho iucia-a.«o w^as from 12 to 2.* 
crores of rupees, anil the nioieinent continues to 
pi-ogToss. Acconling to tho latest stiUstks Avail- 
able, thoro are 4oI banking ami loan companies 

m - ■* 


registerwl under the Indun Compnies Act. Tho 
Government of India have no information regard- 
ing the iitimbor of itidividiuls or iiartnership.s 
cngagcil in tho busincps of hanking under the 

name of ‘Hinkon! ’ in the ri-oufico of They 

desirfl theroforo to ho furnisheil with such infor- 
mation <ni this point as c.an ixi re.adily procureih 
They are under tho impression that a con.sidcrnblo 
number of Hinka exist which have not been regis- 
tered under tiie Indian Companies Act. Such 
institutions, I am to observe, cannot bo all’ectod 
by th« improved regul.ition of tho conduct of 
jmblic companies which may bo exjwctcil to result 
from tho recently enacteil Indian Comp.anie8 Act 
of I9in hiking efl’ect in 1914. 

I am to offer eertiin general remarks reganling 
the points in which many existing banks ftpj>e.ir to 
requiie reform, if they are to continuo to receive 
Urge deposits from the puMie. In the fuat place, 
it IS for considenition whether the term ‘ bank,' 

‘ hankers,’ etc., should not in futuro bo la’strieted 
to I'onipanies registered under tho Indlin Compa- 
nies .\ct. In tho alisonce of any legisLition regu- 
lating tho U'.o of tho teim ‘bank,' it is open to 
indmdiuis and fit ms to take advantage of tho 
imdoubtcil prestige which tho term conveys, and 
to twive very lirgo sums of money from tho 
public without even coming under the restrictloas 
which rcgul.ito tho conduct of public and prinite 
companies. They are not requiretl to publish 
wcounts, or to notify their cnplbil or tho dividends 
paid or to l.ske any pn'Ciutions for the proper 
control of the bauk’(» business feuch as are enforced 
on a comjsiny conducting Hulking business by tho 
Indian Compard« Ijiw. There Is a special danger 
in this state of affairs. The Indiin public are, it 
is bo!ieve<l, slowly learning to substitute bank 
deposits bearing inten-st for the time-bonounHl 
practice of hosirding. The movement properly 
regulated is a normal and healtliy one, which 
mlds very greatly to the resources of the country 
by utili'ing the mailt of which capital, when not 
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hoarded, fonns the hosts. It is of the utmost 
importance to the country that this process 
should continue unchecked by any seriotis set 
back such as the failure of any considerable 
number of banking institutions svould undoubted' 
ly entail. The use of the term ‘ bank ’ indis' 
cidminately by indhdduals and hrms prejudices 
the stability of the- whole system of banking, 
including banking by public companies and dis- 
credit would fall on all alike in the event of seri- 
ous failure of banks controlled by individuals or 
by partnerships. For this reason it would apjtear 
desirable that, at least for the future, tlie tenn 
‘ bank,’ * bankers,’ etc., should not be allowed to 
bo used except by registeied comp.\nies. AVilli 
reference to banks already in existence, it %voi«ld 
appear primn faeit undesirable that any exemp* 
tion of existing banks should be made from this 
restriction, The recent history of private banks 
in India lias not indeed been so devoid of 
failure as to establish a strong case for such 
an exemption. But the Government of India 
would be prepared to consider whether the 
case might not bo met by permitting such 
existing banks to continue business on their 
undertaking the regular publication at six- 
monthly intervals of bahonce sheets audited by a 
jerson competent to auilit under tho provi- 
sions of section 144 of the Indian Comi«nios Act. 
I am particularly to lay stress on the fact that 
the withdrawal of the right to use tlie term 
‘ banker ’ or ‘ banking agents ’ from such pereons 
or partnerships os so describe themseUes does 
not inflict any real banlship on these existing 
institutions. For it is to be oWrs-ed that this 
restriction does not involve any discontinuance of 

the business in question, but only a subsUtuUon 

of tho tern ‘ bank ’ or ‘ bankers ’ by some other 
less imposing titles, as for instance, ‘financial 
.agents,’ ‘ loan companies,’ etc. 

It would follow from these suggestions, if they 
prove capable of ndoj.tion, that institutions which 


will hereafter possess tho name and prestige of 
‘ hanks' sliould be subject to certain restrictions. 
Such restrictions would appear to be especiillly 
derirable in regard to the following matters : — 

(1) The prescription of a minimum amount of 

subscribed capital. < 

(2) A stipulation that an adequate portion of 
such capitiil should be duly paid up within a 
reasonable period from the starting of the business. 

(.1) A restriction on the full allocation of piofits 
to dividends pendhig tlie building up of an ade- 
quate i-esciie. 

(4) A restriction ns to baking up a ‘bank* of 
bittiness outtide th.it of binking in which tho 
banking profitB might be lost. 

Ilcfuiv, lioweioi, pi'ocoeiliiig fuither in the 
consideration of such a policy ns that outlined 
above, the Government of India would be gl.ul of 
the opinions and suggestions of Eocal Oovein- 
ments, Chambers of Commcice, etc, I am, there- 
fore, to request tlint, after consulting Chambers 
of Commerce and such otherpersons or local Ijodics 
as you may tldnk advisable, you will favour tho 
Government of India, at an early date, with your 
views on tho subject, and especially aa reganls 
the scope and direction in which such general 
restrictions m those mentioned above, should they 
Iw thought necessary, can best bo specially npi>lle<l. 

The Government of India, of course, iwogni'ii 
the desirability of not inferiering witli re.ally 
legitimate Kanking business, and the matter U 
consequently in n I'erysfiocrd degieo, one in which 
theywonld be materially a-ccivtcd by l<‘.anuiig tbo 
view.s of the commercial community, 

Indian Industrial and Economic Pro- 
blems. — By Profes-sor V. O. Kale, IVrgusson 
College, Poona. Price Be. One. To Snlifcrib^y of 
Jmlwn Httitw An. 12. 

G. A.Ksteun A' do ,3, Snnkursma Cbf (t* Street, Utint. 
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The Interim Report of the Finance 
Commission. 

interim report of the ChambeiUin Com- 
mission has been issued. It consists entirely of 
bulky \oluincs of the verbatim o\iJenco given by 
22 witnesses. 

Mr. Lionel AhtaLuns, As.-istant Under-Scete- 
tary, IuJL\ Ollice, testiCoil to four da)*s’ dealings 
In ^rrowings. Ife s.iid tint the Secretary of 
St.\to for Induv had for years recognised that be 
must jvay a little n>oro interest in preference to 
unduly restiicting boirowing. Dealing v.ith the 
balance in IndLt, ha said tint in reply to the pro 
\>os!xl of the Government of IndLi for temporarily 
lending to Presidency n.inks at interest the Sec- 
retxry of State was of opinion that such loans 
should he at the Uvnk mtenndnot below at the 
Qoverntnent of Indu vbUhed. 

Xtr. Ahmh.xm persoually thouglit that n 
less restricts c policy might now tw pursued nml 
that tho Go'orntnont of India should not lend 
direct in India to commercial firms. £vch.rngo 
Ihnktt were not di^po^o<l to borrow froar the 
Government of Indir l>ecnu.<e> money could l>o 
iitised more ihoaply in England, lie tliargbt 
thrt loans in lndi.v might be made from the 
Pafer Currency Ucsertein preference to Treasury 
ll.\i.tnces. 

Tho generwl pnicfice of the SecreUry of »tato 
veas to sell Council lUlU freely, but nut below 1 5 
22*32. lie h\d underUken to sell without limit 
ut 16^. In orvler not to leave the nwtter to» 
much to tho uncontrollwl di'crctioii of tho ijeciv 
taryofStvte, Mr. Abrahams suggoteil the rule 
“ that he should sell at such piicothitit would 
bo inora profitable to sell at tint price tfuin to 
bring gold home from Indu." 

<70LO ST1^0tUO flESCRlT. 

Dc-xliug with tho Cold HUuulard llcscrvo ho 
said that the nr.iin reo-'oiza for holding the re- 
servo mainly from London wns not to eani 
intertet but to ensure thrt the sterling portion 
of it should be uscxl for its proper pu^po^e, 
ruvmety, for supporting Kxclwnge. The real 
argument for holding a jortion of it in actual gohl 
was that tho supply of short -d itcvl securities ww.a 
v-ery likely to docrcu'c. To hold part of the gold 
in Indiv would bo w.isteful. It would rot ftira 
interest and would hax-o to bo sent tuck when re- 
quire>l. Tho IndLin p.rrt of tho llescrve scrvcxl 
much the s.xme purpose as woul i tho correspomf- 
ing adilition to the Paper Currency lU'seirvc. On 
tho whole, ho felt that the amalgamaticQ of the 
two Reserrts w-is not desirable. 


Sir. Xewrnarclt, Finuncial Secretary, Indh 
Ollice, dealing with the Paper Currency Reserve, 
was of opinion th.tt this and the Gold Stand.a^ 
llcscrvo should bo nt least twenty-four crores at 
tb^ commencement of tho nctiro s«w>n in India, 
and should never fall below seventeen andahnlf 
crores. The existence of part of the former Re- 
serve in London scrveil a double pur^xise as it 
might ho iLsed in foyment for silver and also as a 
support to Exclmigc, when tho bahinco of trade 
was unfavoiimble, 

IXDIA OrrlCE TKUC8ACTIOX8, 

Mr. W’alter Ikrdock, Accountint-Genenl, India 
Othce, dmlt with the India Ollice loan businevs. 
Replying to criticisms of tho practice of lending 
on debentures at par, Mr. Ikvdock said bo did 
not tfiink there was much in it as the debentures 
were all sbort-d.ited, but tho reason for the 
practice woa that it wus a gooil policy to support 
these debentures because the Government of 
IndU was more interested as a borrower in the 
money market thin as a lender. Isrtely tliero 
luvd tieon an inerc-tsing difllculty ill lending. 
Now it was impossible to lend mero than about 
eleven tuilhons on the conditions fixed. 

The evidence given by Mcesrs. Toomey and 
rnisev representing the I^rLinge Ranks, showed 
tiat they considercvi that the existing state 
of things generally was convenient to the 
bxcliango Ikvnks. They opposed tho su^s- 
(ton that Presidency Ihinks should bo nerv- 
ed to borrow in London or deal with foreign 
Dilb. Tliey saw no rmsoa why the Government 
of Indu should not lend the Presidency B.anks 
port of the surplus LiLtnces for the benefit of 
tnule in the busy seasons ut sometliing below tho 
bank rate. ' They considered that neither a Stato 
ILvnknor a mint wero needed. If tho Utter 
becume necoss-vry, then they advocated the coinage 
of sovereigns. Famine times were the only limes 
when Indian gold woald go to the mint. 

Mr. Toomey exprc'^tal the opinion that tlio 
Gold ^tandarvl Resenn should bo of thirty mil- 
lions, at least ten millions being in actual gold. 
Mr. Fraser preferred fifteen millions. Sir 
Shapurji Broaclia tried to get the ^v^tne^&c)J to 
tvgTvo tliat it would bo better to liave tho whole 
in actual gold. Hiey refuse.! on the ground of 
cofct. They considered that the s.afi?st pUce for 
tho Cohl Stari'Urd Ke^erve was tho Rank of 
RngUnd, but said it would bo a mistake to keep 
a luge proportioa of tha piper Currency Reserro 
in London, 
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MR. WEim’s VIKW8. 

Tho i-e|>ort eontfliiis a ]onjr incnionni<liim by 
Jlr. JI. <lo P. A\'obb of Kfimchi, whlcli cxpte^ses 
liiH well-known %iew8. In icply t«» the Comniis- 
f-ioners, who j,^ve Mr. M'ebVis iMms miiuite and 
jxuns-t.iking invcfitigntion, Mr. Webb, in gcnenil, 
adhered to his opinions, being apparenlh’, Ftill 
con^ inced that his views arc coircct on all tlie 
iiiCit iniiwbaut points, tlioiigh, in cross-examina- 
tion, lie admitted that if tbo Gold llcseive wcie 
kept in India, it would ha^o to be sent to London 
when a crisis arose. 

Mr. Dunbar, Secretary of tho Bank of Beng.d, 
said liis Bank were prepared to formulaic a 
bcheme for a State Bank with a London otlicc 
to conduct the sale of drafts, trensfers, loans 
and business of Burplua baUnce«, etc. lie 
said -Bueh a bank should be formed by tho 
amal^mation of the Presidency Banka and 
that its capital should not exceed five iniNioiis. 

Mr. Iyer, Secretiry of tho Madras Economic 
^Vasociation, said that every sovereign th.it tho 
people could obtain would go into the melting |H)t 
for ornaments. 

MR. AORAUAMS. 

Mr. Abrahams said tbo minting of a ten-rupeu 
piece would bo much chca])or than tho minting of 
a sovereign, but the demand was more sentimental 
than practical. India h-od a gold cutieitcy at 
present, The Government encouraged its use, but 
the people preferred other forms of money. 

Mr. Abr.ibams further s.aid that the suggestion 
that the alTiiirs of the India 0/llce and the Indian 
Empire were conducted in tho inteiests of the 
liondon money market was not only contrary to 
fact but conveyed a most h.armful impicssion. 

MR. OSCAR DARROW. ' 

Mr. Oscar Barrow, fovmeily Atcounbvnt- 
Ocneral, Bombay, and Auditor General, Calcutta, 
gaid it would be dangerous to lend much out of 
the Treasury, balances except during a small 
portion of the year; but ho favoured amending 
the law 60 as to enable lending from the Paper 
Currency Reserve, lie strongly urged the 
adviintago of getting paper into circulation. 
Really, a Gold Standard llcservo was not needed, 
but we must liave a Paper Currency Reserve. 

Replying to a question whether it was not 
simpler to combine both Reserve.s, lie said they 
could be amalgamated, but that it was at pre>ent 
impossible because the Note circulation was not 
big enough to enable -us to hold both sutficient 
eecuiitics, aud suiHcieRt gold. 


“You imist Invi) sullicient scciiiitics plus 
RutUcicnt gold to in.iintaiii theiiipco tl.-iudaid: 
but you h.ive not got enough.” Ho thought tint 
GO per cent, or 70 per cent, of tlioPajer Cur- 
rency Reserve might bo invested, but s.ud it VI. IS 
not wise to go so far lest public ojiinfon weie 
m.ide iinc.i&y. He agreed with Mr. Toomey tlmt 
it w. as not &tfe to take 1907-08 as tho severest 
stiHtii India was likely to experience. 

MR. A. C. COLE. 

Mr. Alfred Clajton Cole, ex Gov ei nor of tho 
Jlttik of England, exjiressed himself ns strongly 
in favour of holding a Gold Standard Reserve in 
England, stating ompliatically that he was look- 
ing at the matter purely frem tho Induii stand- 
)K>int. 

There ought to be ten millions in nctti.»l gold 
unless the Government of India in an emergency 
were able to use tho gold in tlio Currency Reseive. 
Then |)erhaps five millions might bo snlHcient. 

He condemned lending nt iwr on Indiiin 
securities quoted below par. Be did not think 
that India boirowed too much, but the time was 
coming when India and Britain alike would have 
to issue loans w ith a fixed d.ate of redenqition. 

A suMMi.sa ur. 

Sumiuing lip tho gener.tl i esults of tliu ovidenco 
befoio the Chiimberlnin Commission, tbo Tlwti 
Kay« they will satisfy most peojilo tli.it there Ins 
bwn clear ex.iggenition in tho criticisms of Indian 
fiD.indal arrangemoiits. One question becuis to be 
definitely settled by weight of evidence, nlmost 
everyboily except Mr. M. de P. .M'ebb, being in 
favour of keeping tho Gold Stnridaid Reservo in 
London. 

TIio evidence, iiowever, showed th.it there was 
growing dis'>ati^faction with tho comidiciition of 
esistiug Reserves and that if consoUdalion were 
possible the Currency sjstem would bo much 
simplified. Tho viows of the Commission thereon 
will be awaited with much interest. Opinion as 
to tlio desiinbility of the Stato Bunk is not very 
divided, but is on tho whole, udveise to tho 
project. The establishment of q Gold Mint also 
finds little support. 

AM lurORTAXT I’ArER. 

Ono of the most iiiipoitant p.ipei» among iho 
appendices to Jlr. Lionel Abrnlinms’ mcinoian- 
duni on tho subject of tho .State Bunk, which, ns 
mentioned by ilr. Montagu in hu* Budget 
speech, was jirepared for subinissioii to the 
Royal Commission, soya, in turveying tbo 
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prcvTous ili-iCiusions fiotn 1807' otiwnrd', that 
there Ins been ii inixrked vagueness as to 
tho duties which should be ent»Uste«l to tho 
lUnk ami llie aiUant.sges to he {leri\c<l thciv* 
from. 

iUs scheme would assign to tho Hank a much 
lirger holding of Governtiieiit of India Kxl.tnccs 
Ih.m are at present in tJio Pi'esideney Ihitiks, tho 
tuanagement of pajier currency and patticipation 
in the ado of drafts on Indi i for meeting tho 
Secretary of SUte’s rciiuiieuients, as it would 
not accept rrnlinuted oblig.ition to sell Brils on 
Londoir at ii:ce<i rrto in order to siii>port 
Exchange. ^ 

The tuanagement of tho Gold Standard llescrre 
should remain with the Gorernment of Indit, 
though as a matter of con^ellience, the cnrrjing 
ont of tho particular traTisactrons relating tbei\‘ 
to should be entrusted to the U.ink. It should 
not receive dei>osits in London and should not 
hive tt preferanthil position as to coioago. 

rnoTECTisd iNTentsTs. 

The protection of the Government of Indus 
interests should be through the Ooverument of 
JnJi.) Directors, whose piestmco would give con 
Cdcnco to the public and would not hinder the 
Bank from tho conduct of etUcient busioes.H. 

The London Olfice of the Bank should inchidu 
a representative of the SecrcUry of State with .v 
]) 08 itiou corresponding to that of a tiovcmment 
Director of giurantecd and other indun K.ii1vvay 
Cam{>.vnres. Although he has an absolnte veto at 
hi'i discretion over tJie i*et of tlie Board, the 
system has worked with rumaikuble smoothness. 


INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITDBE.-An 
Exbsutlitg SDd Uaii>pr«sea«iTe Creatuieat ol Uieijucs- 
tioD. Full o( (sets s»J flgurrs by Mr. Diaslisw Edolp 
Wsebs Crown 8to. 6* psges, As. -1. 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCB.-H/ Mr. Dinsha 

Edulji VYs>.lis. A Tsiusbie collectigu o( pspers relating 
to IsUisa Fiusoce deslisg viieh such subjects ss, The 
Case (or ludisn Kefotm ; I'be Urowib o( Expenditare ; 
Eobsseed Tsxstion ; Uctenuo sodEspenditure ; tWssOos 
lor the Define, etc. i’rice As. 4. 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE—Bj Dinsh* 
Edalji VVsuhs. t'nce As. 4. 

NEAR FOTUBE OF IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

Bj D. E. VVscbn. I'rloe At. J. l,Two> 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN EC0N0MICS..-By the 
Isle Mslitdcv UoTind lUnsde. Htice Ks. K. Subs* 
cribers of the *' Indisn Review,” Ue. 18 0. 

O A.NsteiSR d: Co ,3, Sublroraias Chett; Street, Msdrss. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Lord Haltiane on Higher Nationality. 

At tlia thirty-sixth anuiul meeting of the 
American Bar Associ.ition at Slonti'erl on Sep- 
tember I, Lord llflld.ine who was pi-esent as the 
guest of hononr announced /liniself as (he be.aier 
of a iness.««^ from King George and delivered a 
remarkable address in tiic couise of whicii he 
said : — 

Ilcnau tells us that : “ Slau is enslaved neither 
by bis race, nor by his langu-age, nor by hts reli- 
gion, nor by the course of rivers, nor by the direc- 
tion of Riountaio ranges. A great aggregation of 
mcD, same of tiiind and warmth of heart, creates 
a inoml consciuuMicss which is called n nation." 
Anothei acute critic of life, Hlattlievv Arnold 
citing one still gie.vter than himself, draws 
what is in eO'ect a deduction from the same 
propoiltion. “ Let ns," he says, “ conceive of 
the whole gioup of civilised nations ns being, 
for intellectual and Bpiritu.il purposes, one 
jp-eat confederation, bound to a joint action 
and working towards a common result; a 
confedertition wlioso members have a due 
knowledge both of the p.v«t, out of which they 
all proceed, and of e.ich other. This i«is tho 
ideal of Goethe, and it is an ide.vl which will 
impose itself upon the thoughts of our modern 
societies more and more.' 

But while I ndmire tho faith of Eenan and 
Arnold and Goethe in what they all three 
believed to be the future of humanity, there is a 
long road yet to be travelled beforo what they 
hoped for can be fully accomplished. Grotiua 
concludes bis great book on ‘War and Peace’ with 
a noble prayer; “ M.ay God write,” he said 
“ these lessons — lie Who alone can — on the hearts 
of all those who have the affairs of Christendom 
in their hands. And may He give to thogo 
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persons a mind fitted to understand - and to 
respect rights, human and divine, and lead them 
to recollect always that the ministiation com- 
mitted to them is no less than this, that they are 
Govcrnoi-s of Men, creatures most dear to God.’ 

NATIOX8 AND TnEin NEIOnBOUns’ POINT OP 
VIEW. 

‘ The prayer of Grotius has not yet been ful- 
filled ' nor do recent events point to the fnlfil- 
ment as being neap. The world is probably a 
long way ofT fiom the abolition of armaments and 
the peril of w.ar. For habits of mind which can be 
sufficiently strong witli a single people can h.irdly 
bo as strong between nations. There does not 
eidst the same extent of common interest, of com 
moo purposes, and of common titidition. And 
yet the tendency, even as between nations that 
stand in no special lelation to cich other, to 
develop such a habit of mind is in our time be 
coming recognkable/ There m-e signs that the 
best people in the best nations are ce.v>i»g to 
wish to live in a Moild of mere cluims, aud to 
ptocUIiQ on every occasion * Oui- country right or 
avTong.' There is growing iiji a disposition to 
believe that it is good, not only for nil men but 
for all nations, to consider their neighbours’ point 
of view as well us their own. There is nj>pnrent 
at least a tendency to seek for a higher standard 
of ideals in iiiteimitioual lelatlons. The 
barbarism which onco looked to conquest 
and the w.iging of successful war as the main ob- 
ject of statesmanship, seems ns though it were 
passing away. Theio h.ivc been eatablishetl rules 
■of International Law which already govem Uio 
conduct of war itself, and are generally ol»m'ed 
ns binding by all civilised people, with tho tvsult 
that the cruelties of war h.ive been lessened. If 
practice falls short of theory, at least tlicro ist to- 
day little effective challenge of the broad principle 
that a nation has as reganls its neighbours duties 
as ^^■eU as rights. It is this spirit that may 
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develop ns time goes on into a full international 
‘ Sittlichkeit.' 

But such development is certainly htiil esisier 
and more hopeful in the case of nations with some 
special relation than it is within a mere nggregato 
of nations.* At times a common interest among 
Tuitioas with special relations of the kind I am 
thinking of gives birth to a social habit of thought 
and action which in the end crystallises into a 
trc.aty, a trorty which in its tuin stimulates the 
the ptocess that gave it birth. "We, see this in 
the case of Germany and Austria, and in that of 
France and Russia. Sometimes n fn'enJly lela- 
ttoDsbip gi-one up aithout crystaWtsing into a 
general treaty. Such has been tho case between 
my own country and France. I\'e have no con- 
vention excepting one confined to tbo Eettleuiont 
of old controversies over specific subjects, a con- 
vention whicli has nothing to do with war. ^'one 
the less, since in that convention there is embodied 
the testJDioDy of willingness to give as well os to 
take, and to be uiptually undorstaDdiiig and help- 
ful, there has arisen between France and Kngbnd 
a new kind of feeling which forms a real tie. 

THE (inour SYSTEM Oi' NATIONS. 

‘Recent events in Furoiie and the way in 
whicli the Great Powera have woikcd togothei* 
to prcNcrvo the peace of Furope, as if /onning 
one community, point to the ethical posiibilities 
of tho group system a.s deserving of close study 
by both Statesmen and student*. The “Bittlich- 
keit" which can develop itself between tie 
peoples of even a loosely connected group seems 
to promise a sanction for Intein>«tional obligation 
which has not hitherto, so far ns I know, attract- 
ed attention in connexion with International Law, 

But if tho group system dc-'cnes attention in tho 
referred to, how mmh core does it call for 
attention in another anti far moie strjkiiig caiol 
‘Intbe jear which is appitwcbing a century 
will have p.assed since the United States and the 
people of Canada and Great Britain tenniuated ft 
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grc.it n-ar l»y the P«i«> of OJient. On both siJes 
the comhat-mtii felt that war to bo unnatnml Mwl 
one that should never have commenced. And now 
wo hare Jived for nearly ft hundied yearx, not 
only in peace, but aUo, I think, in process of 
coming to n deepening and yet more complete 
understanding of &ach otficr, nnd to tfio poB.«e«.'M>n 
of common end-s and ideal®, ends and ideals «bicb 
ftre natural to the Anglo-Sixon group and to 
that group aJone. It seems to me that within 
our community there is growing an ethical feeling 
which has something approaching to the bind* 
ing quality of whicJi I hare been speaking. 
Men may vioLite the ob’igitions wliich that 
feeling Sugge«ts, but by a \'.«st numWr of ou> 
respccthe citi'rens it ivould not be acconntei) 
decent' to do so. For the nations in such n group 
jw Cm’S to violate tho<e obligations would Iw 
A.S if ro.<|)Cctftb]o neighbours siiould faiJloblouo 
because of a difl'evcnce of opinion. We may 
disagree on specific points, and we probably shall, 
but the dliTt'rences should be settled in the spirit 
and in the manner in which cititens usually settle 
their differences. We are reali-ing more and 
more the significance of our joint tradition and 
of the common inteicsts which are ours. 

* Put it is not merely in external results that 
the pursuit of a growing common ideal shows 
itself when such an ideal is really in men’s minds. 
It transforms the spirit in which we regard each 
other, and it gives us faith in each other : 

Why, what but faith, do we abhor 
And idolise each other for — 

Faith in our evil or ouv goo<l, 

Which is or is not understooii 

Aright by those wo love or those 

We hate, thence called our friends or foes. 

Essbys in National Idealism.— RyAnandA 
K. C'ooimras.awmy, 1). Sc. Popular £<iiton with 
C illu-strations Re. 1. To Subscribers of the 
Indian Reiiew Aa. 12. 

G. A.Nstesan A* Co., 3, SuebursmaCbetty Street, Madras. 


■ }lfi)l4NS OUTSIDE ISOM. 


The Colour-bar in Australia. 

The BrilisJi nation, in spite of its enJigbten- 
ment, Iws not been able to overcomo^the pre- 
judices due to colour and race. We have seen 
miicb of this pjejndice as reg.aiiJs tlie immigni- 
tion and employment of coloured Iibomors, Rut 
instances about the employment of highly quali- 
fietl folourwl professional men are few, indeed. 
A ease is just reported of a Ceylonese doctor 
being |irohil)ited to land in Austmli.a owing to 
the unreasonable objections of the Labour Psrty. 
On August 20, Reuter wired that the West 
Australian Labour Federation protesteil to the 
Postn).sster General against the employment of 
A coloured doctor on Iwird the liner, Tlaving 
l)een prohibited from Landing at Sydney, this 
doctor returnci) to Ceylon on tlie IBtli instant 
Ifis name is Christopher Victor Aresappa and 
his degrees include M. R. C. S., M. R. C. P. 
(Land), I>. T. II. (Oxon.), D. T. II. and H. 
(C.«in). This doctor was engaged on Colombo 
in place of T)r. Jamieson as Surgeon in board 
Iho Ormtes as the latter fell ill and went 
into the General Hospital, He was engaged as 
far as Treemantle, but tho Company not being 
able to find another medical man at that part Dr. 
Aresappn w.as pressed to continue to act as Sur- 
geon as far as Adelaide. The doctor Says tho 
captain and ofiicera of the OronUn were specially 
kind and courteous. Ho had to woik hard and 
vacrinated ns many as 700 and ho found at the 
porta the people bore no nnimo-sity against him. 
Some people even expressed their regi-et and 
detestation of the course adopted by the Labour 
Party, The three leading newspapers spoke high- 
ly of him and yet this Ceylonese doctor was pro 
hibited on account of his colour and nothin^ ebe. 
"Wlien will tho British Colonies rise above colour 
prejudice and prevent the grow th of tension owing 
to instonces of this description ? — fhe Trihnne, 
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■ The late Mr. Joseph J. Doke 

In the tleath of 3Ir, Doke tli© Com- 

munity in South Afncft ha's lost onn of its most 
dovotod nnd truest of friends. -lie was bom at 
Ciiudleigb^Devonshire.onthe 5th November, 1861. 
He came to South Africa in his twentieth year 
and ever since Imd been the cliampion of tlio 
oppressed peoples in that continent. Natives, 
Ohineso and Indians alike found their most trusted 
.loader in him arid he tioated them with the eamo 
feeling of affection with which ho regarded hia 
own congi-egation. lie fully symp-aUnsed with tlie 
passive re.sisters and both his pen and his eloqu- 
ence were never eparetl during the tioublona 
times through which the Indian community w.»s 
Lately passing, lie wrote, “ An Indian P.ttuot in 
South Africa ”-^a popular histoiy of the atory of 
Indian p.asaivo resistance and an admii.iblo 
appreciation of Jlr, O.indhi and his f.cr\iccR. 
Wth that and ^vith Loml AmptiiiU’s flattering 
introduction to it every body is familiar. And 
again dciiing the time that 3fr. Polak, the liJilor 
of the hvlian Opinion, was abroad he was conduct- 
ing the journal with groat credit and tn.stc. Mr. 
•Doke kneV no colour bar and the magnanimity of 
his spirit has won for him the grateful aOection of 
the entire Indian community not only in South 
Africa hut in India ns well, AVo tender our 
hearty sympathy to Mrs.-Doke and family. 

The most important event of the year 1911-12 
in regard to Indian Emigration, .as r-egnrde«l by 
Mr. 'll.’ E. S.uun>.an, Officiating Secivtnry to the 
-Government of llengni in his i-oport, was the dis- _ 
continiiiinco of the emigration ’of indenture*! 
t-oolies from India to the Colony. of Mamitius. 
Tliis was decided upon by the Secretaiy of State 
for the Colonies after consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Emigration 
fi-om India to the Crown Colonies. Five Emigra- 
tion ngeaeies were at work in Calcutta *laring the 


year under review four of them >i‘epj'esenti:Jg , 
British Colonies tmd the fifth Dutch Colony -of 
Surinam. The total number of l.abourCTS requisi- 
tioned by tliem w.as 10,447 n.s against 9,703 
in the previous year. Of these 8,227 •vrefo 
supplied ns .against 8,8C1 last aenr. 'Ilo’uevpi-, ■ 
Sniinnm alone of nil the eolonies failed to sectiro ' 
tho number of coolies it raquired, for a defieieucf 
m the Jamnciii consignments was practically madt* 
lip by the despatch of 512 emiguirits shoitly nftei" 
the close of tlio year while tho 1,000 emigrant? 
which Calcutta failed to supply for Fiji wen’ 
furnished by the Madras Presidency. The 
Medical Inspector of Culoiiial Emigrants, Calcuttay 
found the provisions made for tho nccommodation , . 
of cmigintiU recruited for the colonies satis- 
factory in every respc«ct.--77i« A’w/nV?. - > • ■.i- 

Mr. Gokbale on the South African Question. / 

Mr G. K. Ookhale, who nnived at Bombay on 
the .In! instant by tlie Mail ste.iinef /’(««?«, was 
given a hearty reception by Ids friends on nrriral. . ' ■ 
Tho trip J».as done immense goml io Mr.’floklwJa 
who looke<! very much improved in health. Inter- 
viewed by an Aasoclite*! Press reprosoiitathe, 

Mr. Ookhale could make no statement on the' , 
South African question, since he prnctirally knew ^ 
nothing rcgaioling went happenings beyond the 
fact of the commencement of tlie struggle, rahled 
to him by Mr. Gandhi. After going tlirough ■ 
jveent tclegramsi he said ho would issue a state- 
ment to the I’res?. lie thought, however, that 
the present would be the Gcrce.st of all the -stivig- 
gles, and that a determiiu'd offoit would l>e made- 
by the Boer party to crush tho Tndinti community 
in South Afrira out of existence. Thesitiub'on 
thus lieing so >orious, he, felt great need of n • 
movement to raise funds to assist the JndiahA iii 
South Africa to sustoin thep-issi\e ^•Pi•^stf1rcest^5g•- 
gle and to nmint-ain th(.irf imilic^. Wwis iliortly ' 
going'to start such a fund, and w ouL! oho move at - 
tlie next ses^ion of the A’icercgil Council his pftsi- , 
jwvncd llesolntion on the Afn’eau qu'-rtfon^ 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Tho Maharaja of Jaipur has sent Lady Har- 
dinge three lakhs as a contribution towards the 
establishment of a Women’s Jledical College at 
Delhi, s 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

His Highness the hlaharajah of Bikaner ha.s 
been appointed a Vice-President of the Indian 
Branch of the St. John's Ambulance Association. 

Honours for Bengali Nobles. 

The question of enhancing the status of heredi- 
tary, ns against personal, title holders in Bengal 
has recently been under the consideration of 
Government. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to concede to tho following five noble- 
men, as hereditary privileges to bo attached to 
their hereditary titles which they now enjoy per- 
sonally, exemption from personal attendance in 
civil courts and private entry to Government 
House, Calcutta. The Nawah Bahadur of Moor* 
fihidabad and Amlr-ul-Omrah, k.c.s.i., k c.v.o., tho 
Hon. Sir Bijont Chand Mahtab Maharajadhimj 
Bahadur of Burdwan, K.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., o.m., 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore, 
Kt., Hon. Nawah Bahadur Sir Khwaja Mnharaj 
of Dacca, a.c.i.E., K.O.S.i., and Mnharaj Kumodc 
Chunder Singh of Siiswa. 

Fire in the Srinagar Factory. 

In a big fire at Srinagar, Kashmir, the whole 
of the block forming the sericulture factoiy wore 
burned to the ground. The fire appears to h.aro 
broken out in the southern fitituro and fanned 
by a gentle breeze reached the si.T buildings in 
succession.' The factory employed over 5,000 
hands, with a competent staff of Euroi?eans. Tho 
Joss to the SUte is heavy. The Director, Mr. 
Douglas, and his European a^sUtints were on tho 
spot, but their efforts were of little avail owing to 
the great amount of timber in the buildings. Ilis 
Highness the ' Mahamja person-illy Mqterintends 
the s.alvage of the silk. 


The Yuvaraj of Mysore on East and West. 

In responding to the 'addresses of welcome on 
his return from Europe the Yuvaraj of Mysore 
observed : — “ Le.aving things entirely to fate to 
shape and mould our future Ls inconsistent with 
progress and with the achievement of our ideaJ.s. 
Wo shall never rise out of mediocrity among na- 
tions unless we luive unlimited faith in the power 
of our personal efforts to raise and transform our 
country. The opportunity for work is most rijic 
now, with the prevalence of nbiiling pe.ace in the 
country under the segis of Great Britain, Nature 
lias blessed us in Mysore with*a good climate and 
endowed us with mineral and otlier natuml re- 
sources, and now I can claim to have seen other 
parts of the world, I feel proud of the Jact that 
our countjy rompai-es most favourably with seve. 
ral of the most advanced parts of the world, and 
tho fault would be greatly ours If we did not make 
the coimtiy what it should ho. Our people are poor 
not because they are good, but because they are 
weak, thriftless, disunited and indolent. Unless 
our society is purged of a great many cliqjies and 
creeds, with habits based on more traditional and 
not rational grounds, wo have no clianco of pro- 
gress toaairds homogeneity of tho masses, and un- 
less our women are raised from tho level of non- 
entities to that of partners in tho truest and full- 
est eenso of that term, we shall remain weak and 
miss a gentio ennobling influcnco upon life.” * 

The Dewan Pe'ishkar of Travimcore.' 

In recognition of the work don© by -Afr. N. 
Subramania Iyer as Census Officer in Travancore, 
tho Government of H. H. the MaharnJ-ih have, we 
understand, conferred on him a personal allon.snco 
of Its. 100 ft month. Mr. Subramania Iyer is now 
the senior Dewan Pci.-hknr of the State, Jiaving 
succeeded Mr. S. Padmanabha Iyer « ho, after 
ofHciating n.s Dewan on n numlier of occasions, re- 
tired in May fast. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SFCTIOft. 

Lord Gaimicbael on Swadesbi, 

U. E. Lorti Carmichael opened tlio third ses- 
sion of the Swadeshi Mel.i on the 5th September. 

“ Swadeshism," the Governor said, “ la a wry 
practical form of patriotism. It stands quite 
apart from any protective wall of tariffs, or from 
any political feelings of exclusion. Small todua- 
tries in Bengal are well worth helping. But 
what is most needed in their industries is org-xni- 
sation in bringing together those who make 
things ami those who want to buy them.” In 
conclusion. His Excellency sud : — “ Nothing can 
be done on n l.\rge scale without Qipitd. Up to 
now Bengal industries have depended for the 
mo^t part on European capital, groitly to tbo 
heneSt of both Europe and Bengal. But there 
is plenty of room for Bengati capital, too, and it 
is only Bengalis who can provide that. The 
Government may help your boys to get know- 
ledge which will fit them to produco wealth as 
well as the boys of any country e.an. But if 
they are to have a chance of using their knowledge* 
there must be openings for them, and capital is 
needed to give openings. I would merely ask you 
to remember thatyourindustiies have to compete 
with industries financed by capitalists, who are not 
accustomed to getting the intciest which is often 
_ looked for by Bengali investor^, and until 
t}ierff sre iae» wiJJing to jovsi-t monf*/ with ih» 
prospect of n I'etum no higher than that which 
sulSreH for the investor fiom other countries, it 
is nsele'S to hope for very gi'eat development. 
I am sure, however, that Bengali rich men are 
patriotic, . and 1 nm sure theyaro intelligent. 1 
hope, therefore, you may look forward confidently 
to the time when it will be clearly shown that 
Bengal is « country, whose people make the 
fullest use of her natural advantages. This Stela 
Is meant as a step in this direction,” 
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Indian Industries. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni ha.s been intimately con- 
nected with the Indian Industrial Conference ns 
its Joint Secretary for the last few years ; and 
with his close knowledge of the industries in v.ari- 
ous parts of India ho has delivered an interesting 
address at Fyzabad os President of tho seventh 
session of tho Industrial Conference. In the 
course of hU address, he appeals for an associa- 
tion of Indian industrialists. Analysing tho 
causes of the failure of tho Swadeshi movement he 
observes that it is due as much to our incapacity 
to produce articles commensurate w ith the demands, 
asalso to the want of co-operation ' on the part 
of the Government, llewiys: — 

In Hungary, according to a repoit of the Min- 
i&ter of Commerce, .£257,008 was given by the 
Government in the sp.ice of nine inontlis for the 
est-ablishment of 20 new factories, X115,125'for 
the enlargement of 27 existing factories, ^80,190 
for the supply of machinery to 61 Victories, and 
XI, 187 for the education of Apprentices in two 
factories. State favouis such as 6.\emptioii from 
taxation, die., were gmnteJ to 12 industrial con- 
cerns and promised to 19 others. During tho 
same period the State assisted tho smaller indus- 
tries by a grant of X27,035 and by gifts of machi- 
nery valued altogether at X39,747. The total of 
these grants is Rs. 78,77,880. Thi.s was, mind 
you, tho amount of only the direct grants in no 
more Ham nine months. 1 would make a respect- 
ful prescot of this to oar Governenent, winch for 
the first time in these provinces allotted lls. 25,000 ' 
for Industrinl development in the ye.ar 1007-08 
in which very jenr R.s. 2,95,000 was given for 
improvements and enibellishments in tlie resi- 
dences of the Lfeuteuant-Govei-nor and for a new 
train for him. 

Although in Indi.v n siuiil.ir lead by Govern- 
ment u not t.akcn, ho s.\id wo must not be dis- 
couraged, because there is much that the people 
themselves could do to acquire knowledge and 
eecure co-operation. 
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Material Frospeiity of India. 

H. £. the Viceroy in the course of his address 
in his Council said : — 

‘ I am happy to think that the mateiial pros- 
perity of India has been quite phenomenal. 

During the year 1912 the impoits of merchan- 
dise rose from £ 92 millions to X 107 millions, 
while the exports rose from £ 160 millions to 
X 164 millions, and the total tiude from X 244 
millions to £ 271 millions. These last figuies 
sboiv a net inci-e.ise of X 27 millions or 11 per 
cent. In the rate of progression India therefore 
compares favourahly with any *of the principid 
countries of the uoild. Under the present <ir- 
oumatances, there ia no reason why this pro&i>er- 
ity should not continue, although it would be 
^vibo not to raise our hopes too liigh. 

H. E. Lord WUliogdoa on Co-operatioo. 

In the coui'se of a lengthy speech on the occi\- 
sion of the opening of the Co-operative Confer- 
ence at Poona His Excellency anid that he h.ul 
been greatly struck witli theuumbeis of those 
who had come foiavard to assist in the work, and 
further he was glad to note that the progress 
made had outstripped that of all previous j-eara. 
It was only last year that the assistance of Gov- 
ernment loans had been ivithdmwn, and to see 
tliat in spite of this such steady progress lind been 
made, was a sure sign that the movement was 
g-iining ground. Ills Uxccliency iwid n wnmi 
tribute to the untiring ellbits made by the lion. 
Sir Vitli.ilda’^ Tiiafker‘-ey and the lion. Mr. l«alu- 
bhai Saraaldas SlehU in ^■^tablIsh^Dg n Ccntiiil 
Bank which lia«l for its object the removal of the 
indebtedness of the rjot. He WHevot! tbat there 
were vio-t chances of jirosperity before the countrj' 
if they pi-oceeded on proper line-. Co-openition 
in its main principles nuwit mutu.il woik for 
mutual good, free from any taint of sectarianUni. 
It was an ftTort on the iwt of an individual to 
improve hi& neighbour. 


Technological Teaching for Calcutta. 

A report signed by Mr. R, Nathan, I.C.S., 
Mr. G. "W Kuchler, ex-Director of Public 
Instruction, and Jlr. W. IT. Evei-ett, Suiwrin- 
teudent of- Industries, states the need for a well- 
equipped technological institute in Calcutta, and 
details a scheme which would, they estimate, 
involve a capital expenditure of £ 68,000 and an 
annual clmrge of X 20,000. 

It is suggested that the buildings formerly 
occupied by the Imperi.il Secretaiiat- and the 
Government of India Press should be devoted to 
the purposes of the institute, and the scheme 
m.ikee provision for 675 day students and 360 
students at evening classes. The day classes 
are to include 300 students of engineering in its 
various branches, and 300 moro me to be 
provided for at the evening classes iu tlio same 
subject. In the textile classes, comprising cotton 
and jute, provision is made for 70 stuilenU, in 
the chemiNtry clas&os for 16, and in the printiug 
classes for 110. Commercial education is to be 
uvailablo for 200, and, in addition, placcn aro to 
be provided for 40 women, who nro to bo given 
instruction in diess-miikiug, millinery, and 
commerce. 

Tlie committee express the conviction that tlic 
instituto would lender important nurvico to the 
numerous industries which ccnti-e in Calcutbi and 

ncjgbboiirliood, and at the aui/te time iioiild iit 
young Beng dis to t.ike u huger sLira in’ thu con- 
duct of tho-^o indiittries tlmii has hitherto fallen 
to tlioir lot. It hi unroiiiin-atc, however, that 
tliete heems little liope, at preM.-nt at all ctents, 
of obtaining employment for ludi.in tvchnical 
students in the Julo mills owing to the diriii- 
diuation of mill ownein to Like Bengalis on tlie 
managing sLiir. In conK-quence, Indian t-tudenls 
will lie adiuittcJ to thu jute cI.u-vch only in va-o 
where the authorities of the institute tsin irmbe 
special airungeincnts to apjirentice them.— -/ad«l 
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Indian Students and Technical Education. 

Theresultbof the City and Guilds of 
[ruNtitute Examination-., lield in the Victom 
Jubilee Technical Institute, Bycull.i, Bombay, in 
April 1913, have been received. AVe underst.md 
that thirty•t^vo students of the Institute enteied 
for the Cotton Spinning Esamination, of whom 
27 or 84 per cent, were successful, ei=., 9 in 
Gnxde I, 12 in Grade II, 2 iu Final Section 
and 4 in Final Section B. 

Tuenty-threc students of the Institute entered 
for the Cotton W'eaving Examination, of whom 
16 or G9 per cent, were successful, viz, 12 in 
Grade 1, 3 in Gnule II and 1 in Final Section B. 

Five students of the Institute who entered for 
the Cotton Djeing Examination were all success- 
ful. Twenty students of the Institute entered 
for the Meclnnical Engiueeiing E.xamtnations, of 
whom 14 or 70 per cent, were successful, m., 

11 in Gmde I, and 3 in Gmde II. 

Forty-Gve students of the Institute entered for 
the Electrical Engineering E.\uQunation, of whom 
SO or 67 cent, were successful, cu.. 45 xa 
Grade I, 7 in Grade II. (Alternate Ouuent) and 
8 in Grade II (Contimiomi Current) Twelve 
students of the Institute entered for Motor Cur 
Engineering, of whom 4 or 33 i*r cent were 
successful. 

^Ve congratiiUtfl tlio Principal on the excellent 
noik of the InHlilulo. It is n reconi ot .hid. 
the In.tit..to might he promi. 

India and the Panama Canal. 

The .i/ondlesler C.mnii.m’. Lon.iOTi correepon- 
dent nnderstend-. thet « P.eporl «hid. ■"■n. 
rennllj. prei^wi tot the Jop.ne.e Goremmeiit 
rfions th«t the opening of the Pon-imn Conol 
.ill, among other thing-, ree.iit in an incre.no in 
raw cotlon imports from tlio Uniteii Shit.-, and 
in a deerease ot imports from Indw. Tliis ndl, 
moreorer, e.mhle dsp... to pinee l.rr cotlon 
manutactnro. on the Indian m,,rket nt a inner 
figure than ia possible at present. 


Bomlaj College ot Commetce. 

The (oiloning U the Oo.ernment XoliEoiti„„ 

issoed on the 13th instant : 

InaPrCi note oi May 1013 the 

the Secretary of State «n. announce J in the Kleme 

for the estallishment of a Coll..ge ol Commeree 
in Bomhay and it nas .hated that the Sccreljcj ol 
State lanl been re<iuesled to wlect a .uiUHe n.nJi 
date tor the post o! Prinapl of the Colle-e Ue 
Secretary of State ha. recently informed the Goa', 
eminent that a .uitable candidate has „„t vet 
been foimd. Allhengh great difficnltic have 
presented tbemselre. in the tray of an early ope„. 
ins ot the Collese, partly oning to the above 
reason, pittly in rnnnection nilh the quesUon of 
acconunedalion, and parti, becans, of the recently 
tnlrtrincrti ciungea in thi Cniscreit, cnlendar, 
tbe Core, nor in CouncU ennoonce, in n P„.I 
Sot. naoed tUs eremng, that it has b«n rnadbl. 

to concert premie, .al .,„ngeme.t,, „hlch nill 

ndmlot the Ortgumi i„,o„rten m, to the opening 
ot tbe .nsMulmn being n^ried into effect, ‘ 
TheCernment mate, the foUondng provisional 

”3°'?^“' ‘*■”‘‘"5“-' "'rival of 

ap.m.nentPn.m,palf„m England or m.,iu 
further onl.ro :_Mr. K. Subromania Iv.rTa 

'‘""-bTndro 

PoUtieal Economy Mr EhLlh“*“ ’“‘“v" 
Mehta, n.,, n.n.n', L ^t'-'dao . 

rile I«w, M. Son.bii Sh.purir*”'"'’"'””- 

rendered „ g, o.,: 
real m.d r«on,cet.hm.a of jf,, 
ha. consented, pending ,h, in India ottM 

permanent Principal ot tbe College, togixht' 
aerrtccs m a bonoro,, rapacity to tbe CoUrgm 
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AGRICULTURIL SECTIOR. 

Irrigation Works in India. 

The Hon. Jlr. E, P. Eussell in the course of bis 
address in the recent Engineering Conference 
made the following remarks regarding the pro- 
gress of irrigation wmks in India : — 

The degree of proficiency to which iiriga Conscience 
has been brought in India is probably not sur- 
passed in any other country ; thirty years ago we 
had in operation sixty six major and minor works 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept. 
The total capital outlay at the time was recorded 
as nineteen and a half crores of rupees and they 
returned a net revenue of about one crore of 
rupees per annum. Twenty years later the num- 
ber of works had inci'eased to 124 and the capital 
outlay to 43| croies and the net revenue per an* 
num had itsen to about 2^ croies. Today we 
have in operation 188 irrigation systems of the 
kind mentioned, haring a capital value of 
crores and bringing in a net rev’enue of about 
four crores per annum. Ten yeats ago there were 
in operation over 43,000 miles of canals and dis- 
tributaries ; during the last ten yc«s no less than 
10,000 miles have been added to that total. Per- 
haps, however, the most eloquent teotiinony as to 
the fruits of the labour of our irrigation officers 
is to be found in the figures showing the arena 
inigated annually. Thirty years ago tlio luw 
served by iiaig.itiou systems of all kinds amounted 
to about eleven million acres. Twentyycare later 
this had been incrciscd to about nineteen millions 
and ouv pic<ent aiea is about twenty three mil- 
lions which, when the woiks now under constiuc- 
tion are completed, it is confidently expected will 
rise to fully twenty seven uiillions. Other large 
projects under investigation am not unlikely to 
add another ten millions of acres to the total. It 
is not uninteresting to note that the roughly esti- 
mated value of crops raised on img.ition aysteina 
iu a single year eaiUy exceeds the entire capital 


outlay e.xpended on irrigation works to date. The 
Irrigation Commission estimated that an irriga- 
rion system could be counted upon to effectually 
protect an area from famine equal to from two to 
4 times the irrigated area. On this assumption 
the sy’stems in operation to-da}* may be said to 
protect an area of considerably over 100,000 tq- 
miles from the horrors and expense attend.int 
upon a famine. This area I may remark, is almost 
equal to the entire area of the British Wes. The 
impetus given to the cause of irrigation by the 
report of the Irrigation Commission of 1901-1003 
presided over by Colonel Sir Colin Scott Moncriefl' 
is evidenced by the increased grants provided 
annually for woiks of this kind. The onnuai 
capital outlay Im increased from one hundred and 
nine lakhs in 1003-03 to two bundled and ninety 
six lakhs in lDll-12, the last year for which fuU 
figures are available, the current ye.ir'8 grant being 
nearly 322 lakhs. A number of splendid sebeffle)^ 
has t'esuUed from the labours of the Commission. 

Eastern College of Tropical Agriculture- 

M*e notice from Ceylon papers to hand that 
the question of the proposed College of Tropical 
Agriculture is to be brought up at a meeting of 
the Ceylon Agricultural nonitl, with ii view t® 
definite steps being taken with regard to the archi- 
tectural design of the proposed building for fho 
College nod other details. IVe also learn froai 
Ceylon that two well-known fiims in Colombo, ooo 
nn Engineering Cnn of repute, and the other a 
firm of areUitects wlio are just engaged in build* 
ing one of the liandsooiest structures in Colombo, 
hnre been entni'-ted with the prepaiution of plan* 
and c-timates. The College buildings will ^ 
two-sloteyed and will consj.st of nil the nects* 
tary convenicncc.s of n moderu up-to-date build* 
ing. The structure is c.xpocted to cost Kg. 400, OOO 
and to bo of quite an ornate tT|>e in coni>onnnce 
with tho latent public buildings in Colombo.—/. /. 
oHtf .fewer. 
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H* E- Lord Willingdon on Stock Raising. 

• nis Excellency Lord Willingdon, in opening 
the proceedings of tfie Poona Agnenftnrif Ctenfe- 
renco s.iul tliat it gwc him great plesisnre to 

Ro numerous a gathering of gentlemen w1k> mero 
intereste<l in this important Rubjectof agricnUnre, 
Tliey lull n good monsoon so far, which has 
given them a gooil start, anil they were now wait- 
ing. in a few lUya, for tho<e refreshing showers 
which were necess-ary to add a finishing touch to 
the monsoon. Itc thought that praise was duo 
to the Engineers who had done fo much to bring 
thousands of acres under culti^■ation. Ho realised 
the enormous amount of experimental and e«lnca* 
tional work that was now going on in India. He 
hoped that those which they wero going to discuss 
would pnxiuco good and useful faetructioo to 
Oovemment. He Was not quite lucro after his 
Tiait to it that the Agricultural College did not 
need more assistance than any other tecJinical 
institution in India, and he woidd say tUat this 
institution would receive his earnest and indiri- 
dual attention. Another thing that he ha«l 

• noticoil was that much had been said and written 
about improvemonts in liorticuUuro and improvo- 
meuU iu machinery, but little or notiiing as to 
stock-raising. Jfost people went in for stock- 
raising for purposes of agricultural operation only, 
while none thought of. improring the breed of 
animals. Wiat all must endc-avour to do was to 
improve dally the cattle of the country. 

Decadence of Indian Gardening- 

An interesting paj>er on the possiWJitios of 
fruit and flower gardening in "Western India was 
prespDteil to the Poona Agiicultur.al Conference 
by Jfr. G. B. I^tfcii-anlan, Acting Arsisfeint Pw- 
fessorof Botany in thePoona Agricultural CoUego. 
The value of this contribution was Largely obs- 
cured by the more pressing agricultimil questions, 
but it is worth noting, that Mr. Pattavardan 
pointed out the scientific possibility of immense 


ganlening flchiarenjents ns re,"ards both flowers 
and fruit. 

rt is rpm.arkabfe, ho saiif, "how /ittfo has been 
done in that ilirection by Indians whose home is 
on this aide of India. Tlie st-ajdi? fruit of tho 
country, the mango for instance, owes its im- 
provements to the Portiigueso as tlie names of 
the most important varieties indicate. This 
apathy towanle horticulture is all the more re- 
markahlo since our encc-stors undouhteslly took a 
great interest in flowers and ornamental gardens 
as evidenced by innumerable allusions to beautiful 
ide.ia about them in Sanskiit literature. The 
great aesthetic sense which this implieil seems to 
have disappeared in Later generations. Our hortl- 
cultiinil ideas at present are confined within very 
narrow limits. They consist in raising a few 
frwgrnnt varieties of Jasmines, P.ir{j.itnk (nyctan* 
thesarhortristes), one variety of rose, tho neglect- 
fnWy enftireted but sacred plant and a few 
others.” 

Freight of Fodder. 

In viow of the Rcarcity of fodder in Ajmer- 
JfenvRoi the Government of India hare decided 
that, with immediate effect, freight on all consign- 
ments of fodder (excepting fodder for the Army 
Department) hooked to stations in Ajmer-Mer- 
wam, Rhall be recovered from the consigner or the 
consignee at the rate of half-an-anna per four- 
wheeled and one anaa per bogie ivagon per mile, 
and that the balance of fi eight, calculatecl at the 
ordinary tariff rates, shall bo paid by Government 
and debited to Head “33,” (Famine Relief) in 
the accounts. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA,— 

By Befedick H. BayanL With an introduction by Sir 
Vitaldaa Dsmodar Tbackereey, Prire Be 1. To Sub- 
aeriben. As. 13. 

a, A Natoaan if Co., SaokuraTna Chatty Street, Madras, 
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VALUE OF A NEW.SPAPER. 

“ What is the eapital value of a great New 
York newspaper ?” is the question that luis vexed 
the tax appraisers of New York who have been 
trying for the past twelve months to appraise tlie 
estate of the late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, the pro* 
prietor of the Kew York II orW (morning and 
evening), and the St. Louis Post-Dispnteh^ B.ajs 
the New York correspondent of the D.iily Mail. 

The Probate Court rejected the first appraisal 
of the estate at .£,'1,70.'>,023. contending that 
the value placed on the Xeu' York HorW of 
XG1G,1991 and on the St. Louis Post-Dinjiatek 
j 61,C00,000. The appraiser, however, was wnable 
to obtain any expert witness who, in view of the 
peculiar conditions in the newFpsi>er business, 
would value the World at more than X 1,000,000 
or the PosUDUpatch at more than X540,000. 
It may be said that in England except in the 
case of a very prosperous one the established 
paper-selling value is usually taken at four to five 
times the annual gross profit. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the chief editorial writer 
in the syndicate of newspapers owned by Mr. 
Ilearst, who is repxited to enjoy a fnl.ary of 
XI 5,000 a year, decUred that the ■value of a man 
half as able as Mr. Pulitzer would be X30,000 a 
, 3 'ear to one newspaper and X50,000 to two news- 
papers. He said tliat the death of Mr. Ilcarst 
would seriously affect the capital value of his 
newspapers, and estimated the value of Mr, Pulit- 
zer’s personality as generously as one-luvif of the 
total value of the World and the Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Don Seinz, busines.s manager of the 
jrorW, said that when Mr, Pulitzer, to meet 
the competition of Mr. Ilcarst, reduced the price 
of the World to ^d in 189G the circulation in- 
creased by 88,000 copies, but the profits 4lisappear- 
ed. Economies in the return of unsold papers 
were then effected, amounting to X20,000 a week, 
while an additional X20,000 a year) ws-s earned 
by“ syndicating” news to newspapers in other 
towns, 


In a very brilliant article in an English con- 
temporary Mr, C. Sheridah Jones givesnviaid 
pen-picture of a true journalist. Writing under 
the head, The Man with the'Pen, he says: — 

Carlyle has said of the latter-day joumalht that he Is 
the cquinUent of the old-time priest Rarely he is more 
than that! Hia real function is that o^ the people's ad- 
vocate He must exereiss perpetaally that eternal Tigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty. Over and orer again 
his acumen has dragged to light aoihe crying scandal 
that haa remained unsuspected of the people. .IliS soul 
must be ever in action. While other men enjor regular 
houra and settled repose, he must be prepared to work 
day and night to secure for other conditions ha cannot 
win for himself. He must be prepared to listeo to the 
griesances of all men and to be oblitlnus of 'his own; 
to deny himself sleep so that tbd Engineers may wiu 
their eight hours a-day ; to give up his own half-holi- 
day in order that the Bbop-assUtsnts may get an extra 
half-hour off. He must ioiist on the paramnuot im- 
ortanca of Trade Unionism and suffer hioiself to be 
iaoVlegged by every strav celebrity— oioiio-Iiali artist, 
muderer, jockey, or what not He must toIco every- 
bodv’s grierances except his own. If, as the old Re- 
mans used to say, “work is worship." then Indeed the 
lifeof tho jo'.rnslist is suffused with religion, for, fo 
very truth, it is consecrated to mankind. 

A jornvALKTic sTony. 

Tlio Elinburgh Dispatdi tells nn amusing story. 
Tlio reporter after a very busy ilAy, felt eiliftustcd 
when ho returned to the office with his notes. Ho 
had a report of a speech delUereil by Lonl Ilo.so- 
bery, nnd not being equal to tho tank of transcrib- 
ing his shorthand notesa good liearted typist came 
to tho nwcue, nnd obligingly offered to take the 
fjicech down on a tyjiewiiter if tho reporter 
would dictate it from his notes. The speech was 
a long one, nnd when it was got into typo Ixith 
reporter and typist weiv very tired, tho ivjxirter 
in tvinding up exclaiming with a sigh of relief 
Tlianfc Heaven! Unfortunately the typist auto- 
matically incoqiornted the exclamation ns jwrt of 
tho report. The copy was rushed through to the 
compo'-itors, set up, hastily ivad, and sent to |>re«s, 
Tlie oonsixjuence was that the following morning 
the speech npp4»an‘d in print with this starting 
JinaU ; “ At tho conclusion of the meeting Lord 
Jlosebcry left for the South, Thank Ile-ia on 1 ” 
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UTERARY, 

LIFE OP riOBEN'CE SIOnilVO-iLK- 
The most important and vilAily interesting of 
all the recent ^h5ogrJ\plncnl litemtnro is tho life of 
Florence'Nightingile, by Sir Eilwanl Cook. Sir 
Eiln-an1,’8!\y8 tho London has had tho ad- 

rantage of rontinuona help from the Nightingale 
family, and tho amplest material (Florence K5gh- 
tingalo was a g^t and methodical con-espondent) 
to work on. The result shouhl be a fully n«le- 
quate revelation of a \ ery original character an.l 
life. As to the latter, two evenla in it will nece«* 
mrily he salient, AU<a Nightingalo’a work in the 
Rujudan War, and her later and fruitful campaign 
for the health of the Army, both in India and at 
home. This hrought her into continuoas rebdon* 
ship with Viceroys, Secretaries of India, eoldiere, 
and statesmen of all sorts, to whom she had to 
apply her initnense energy, her zeal for the public 
good, and her arts of management. As she sras, 
M she wrote, with wonderful spirit and know* 
ledge of the world, and a free-flowing, &ttiricnl, 
and whimsici] pen. 

THE WTE w. c. nazurr. 

At Richmond, at the age of seventy-nine, Mr. 
llViJiaai Cirew the wrU-Jcnown aerfhor, 
and grandson of the famous essayist died on Sep- 
tember 8. UN father, tho son of the essayist, wa"? 
a journalist, and liter Itegistjair of the Court of 
Ranfcniptcy. The deceased was a voluminous 
writer on many subjects, and his best known work 
was his “ Bibliographical Collections and Notes on 
English Literature.” He oKo published a further 
instalment in 1903, and a “ Roll of Ilonour,** an 
alphabetical catalogue of over 17,000 British 
Ifcok'colloctors, and other bibliographical works. 
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TninTEES GREAT TRAVEL BOOKS. 

Wh-at are the great modem books of travel ? A 
list of thirteen is given in " Oatline.s of Victorian 
Literature,” by Professor ITugh IFalker and Airs. 
Walker (C.»inbridge University Pres.s). Fho of 
Borrow’* books are given, and these eight : — 

Sir Francis SfcClintock's “ Tli 0 Voyage of tho 
‘ Fox ’ in Arctic Seas,” 

Mi«s Amelia Edwards’s “ A Tliousand MUes up 
the Nile," 

Livingstone’s “ Missionary Travels in South 
Africa,” 

Stanley’s “ How I Found Linvingstone,” 
“ TJjroHgh the Jlurk Continent,” and “ Jn Dark- 
est Africa," 

Speke’s “Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,” and, 

Sir Richard Burton’s “ A Pilgrimage to El* 
Me<linali and Afecca." 

THE writer’s reward. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore gives the following 
autobiographic reminiscence which is of much 
interest to writers 

IVuly I think the beginning of tlie work of a 
writer of fiction dates from the moment when it 
1 * borne io on him that he must he himself. Tho 
great ones. Fielding, Thackemry, Jane Austen, 
Goldsmith, Dickea.o, aro themselves almost if 
not quite from the first efibrt, but we little 
ones take a long time to discover ourselves. 
We bother about form and style and other 
critical bogeys. Tlien one day we sit down 
and write out wliat is in us, what we feel 
and what we know. Then comes — what ? Fame 
sefdom, fortune stt^ more infrequently, hut 
always as the reward of honest work the 
knowledge that there are some who will read 
and understand. ’This is surely the writer's 
gieutest reward, tliat l.iying bore his heart he 
touches the hearisof othcis — of few perhaps, but 
that does not matter. Perhaps the proudest 
moment of my life was when a comrade told mo 
of Ms visit to the bedside of n dear, kind lady 
who lay dying, and who — not knowing that he 
knew me— held up one of my books and told him 
tliat it had lielped her. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


n. E. TDE VICEROY OK HIS EDUCATIOKAL POLICY, 

’ Tlie following is tlie conchiding portion of 
II. E. the Viceroy’s speech in the last session of 
the meeting of tho Imperial Council : — 

‘ The deep interest tliat we all tnko in the jiro- 
gress of eilucation in India induces me to make a 
few remarks on the subject. We ha^’o not forgot- 
ten His Majesty’s inspiring message which still rings 
in our ears and I and my Government will lea%e 
no stone unturned to realise the hopes en.shtine<l 
in that gracious utterance. Fi-om the verj* ontset 
I and my Government have been deeply intereste<l 
in all that goes to develop and itopro%’e education 
in Indhi. When I assumed cliarge of the office of 
Viceroy, the total public espenditui-e on education 
was just less than 4 crores of rupees. Since that 
date grants have been made by my Government 
to local Governments to tlie extent of 4 crores 
70 lakhs non-recurring and one crore 15 lakhs 
recurring. This is but the beginning of a policy 
which we hope to develop as rapidly as the 
financial situation permits. In view of tbe.so 
facts and of the actions of myself and my Oovei-n- 
ment, I am somewhat sm-priaed to see in certain 
quartei-8 hints, statements or suspicions that we 
contemplate the arrest or the extinction of higher 
education. Out of the grants that I Imve men- 
tioned, a sum of over 1 25 Liklis non-i-eeurring and 
over 27^ lakhs i-ccurring has been nl!ottc«l to uni- 
versity, college and secomhiry education, not with- 
out criticisms from some sides that higher and 
Bccojidary education should look after themselves 
and that the resources of the State should be con- 
centrated on primary education. Ourpolicyhasbecn 
laid down in the resolution of the 21st February 
and I clhalleiigo anyone to say that it Is not both 
liberal and progressive. You may rest assured 
that there Ls absolutely no foundation whatever 
in tho rumours that my Government looks with 
little favour on higher education whether in 


secondary schools or in colleges or in Jinircrsities- 
We have set before ourselves a higher ideal. We 
desire to give the young generation of Induv by 
means of improved education a-s good a chance in 
life a.s we Englishmen have received. Wo desire 
above .lU to cultivate high intellectual and moral 
cLuncter in institutions where the genersil tone is 
ono «f M>und lesiming and instruction tempered by 
healthy’ emulation in sports. At the same time I 
would wish that thoyouth of India should be taught 
wisely and well to bo truly patriotic, to serve their 
country’ with unselfish devotion, to appreewte to 
the full their own gre.at historic.al traditions and 
to take a piide in belonging to the land in which 
they were born. As a fatlicr myself I can sympa- 
thise with the parents of Indi.a in their aspirations 
for their children. I hope to see the young genera- 
tion of the schools and imiveiwities of this land 
grow np into honest, able and clover men who 
will play their part not only in the administration 
but also in tlie social, moral and material develop- 
ment of this great empire, with a clear perception of 
responsibility, and a true appreciation of their duty 
to the empire, to their families and to themselves. 

SIPNIFICEXT DIPT BY A UIKBU LADY. 

The example of Mr. Tiita, Sir Tnmk Nath Palit 
and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose have not gone in 
vain, A correspondontwiites to tho I'rtbiinf : 

“ Tlie youngest sister of Chnndhitrnni Mahadeo 
Prosad Sahib of Allahalvul, who has an extensive 
semindari in Jloxuffarpur district has just before 
her de.ath, which took place on tho 2.3r«I of 
August lost, created a trust for tlie benefit of the 
poor Kayestha students, giving away the whole of 
her properties worth about 5 l.akli«, yielding a net 
income of about Rs. 20,000 nnnu.ally’. Of this 
Bum only Rs. 1,000 has to bo sjient annually for 
tho up-keep of a Shiva’s temple in her native 
village named Biewnn which i’ approaching com- 
pletion.” It is gratifying to note that the t 
women of India are equally alive to tho educa- , 
tional needs of the country. 
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iijRi> iiALUAye os ESGLisn jcrisprudesce. 

In his rtfceiit adilrcss to tlie American Bat 
A sMCUtion Lonl Haldane cmpljafised the fact 
tliat the British system of Jurispnidence did not 
be^n in a codo, but was largely judgo made. 
Such codes as there are ‘ come not at the begin- 
ning, but at the end. For tlio mO't l«rt, the 
law has alrKidy been uwde by those who practise 
it before the codes embody it. Proceeding, Lonl 
Haldane said: ‘Tholaw b.xs groviTi by de\elop 
nient thro'igh the influence of the opinion of 
society guided by its adriicra. But the law 
forms only a small part of the system of rule' by 
which the conduct of the citizens of a State is 
ragiilated. Law, properly so called, whether civil 
or criminal, me-aas essentially those rules of con- 
duct which are espressly and publicly iiid down 
by the sovereign will of the State, and are 
enforced by the sanction of compulsion. Law, 
however, imports something more than this. As 
1 have already remarked, its f\tU siguilicaoco 
cannot bo uuderstoo*.! apart from the history and 
spirit of the nation whoso Uw it is. 

in short, if its foil significance is to bo 
apprecuted, larger conceptions than those of the 
mere Lawyer are essential, conceptions which 
coma to us from the mornlist and the sociologist ; 
and without which wo cannot see fully how tho 
generis of lawhjis come about. 

ALADRAS CtTT UVXlCtPAL ACT AMBCDVEXT. 

8ir Harwurt Butler replying to hlir Asad All’s 
question regarding tlie amendment of the Hadraa 
City Munidiol Act Riid : — “ («) The Govermu<:ni 
of IndLi luive i-eceivctl the views of the Govern- 
ment of hladras on the proposals relating to 
Presidency. Jlunicipalities as contained in para- 
graphs 864 to 870 of the Royal Commisrion upon 
decentralization, and will shortly address tho 
Local Cca eminent. If the rveommendatioDS of 


tho Madras Government aie accepted it will be 
necessary to amend the hladras City Muiiicipal 
Act. (ij Tho question of an elected Chairman has 
been considered by tho Government of Madras, 
but the subject of the sep.nrate representation of 
Maliomedans has not been specially raised by the 
local Government in their reply to tho proposals 
of the Commission above referred to. This ques- 
tion is being separately considered by the 
Government of India. 

jra. tionney .vdotov o.v inz i-vnii-v ^pnimnY. 

Mr. £. iSorton in a communication to the. 
Calcutta Press writes • 

AVIiat I desire to call public attention to is the 
unsatisfactory nature of a system which makes so 
grave a miscarriage of justice pOAsible. Young 
and inexperienced sessions judges aie entrusted 
with powers of life and death. Tlieir pronounce- 
menu carry all the solemn weight of a decision 
of a judge of first instance. Authority here acts 
tegartlless of the fact that this view is borrowed 
from and based upon a practice under which 
(rained professional judges in England grow up 
(rum manliood to old age in clo^o daily contact 
with the system they administer, and that conso- 
qucntly oppellntc couits nt home attach an 
importnneo to the vieuR of tho trying judges to 
which in India those jiidg«a can often lay no real 
claim. For twenty-seven years I practised in 
^(a«Iras, and I shudder at the mimoious instances 
where tho Government either punlshetl, proved 
revenue inenparity, or gratified pensonaJ dislile 
of a parricolar officer by transfer to the district 
and sessions bench. I have many interesting 
memories of judicml eccentricities which if they 
furnished a mixed joy to counsel, roused no 
coirespouding sensation of delight in the hearts 
of the men who were awaiting imprisonment or 
death. The system requires overhauling. At 
present it stands upon the verge, if not at the 
bottom, of a ecand.vl. 
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women’s MEOICiL 8EBV1CE IX IXUIA 

Swrgeou-General Sir Ciinrlcs I’lirdej* Lulcis, 
lecturing in London on the Ist October 
announced that the Government of India lind 
approved a grant of £10,000 a year to the 
■Women’s Medical Service in India. 

Sir diaries Lukis outlined the conditions of 
the Service for Medical Women, whicii Mould bo 
funnily sanctioned in Simla early in October. Ho 
believed that the scheme remedied all legitimate 
grievances, and gave medical wonien in ludiu an 
assureil and deSnite position in regaid to pay. 
When free housing waa taken into consideration, 
the terms were better than those of the young 
officers of the Indian filedical Service. Moreover, 
from the beginning medical women hod an op* 
portunity of practice, whereas a young officer 
epent the first five or six years in military em* 
ployment, nith all the expenses incidental to 
regimental life. 

CTUDY AND EYESIOnt. 

A Special Committee uhich was appointed by 
the British Medical Association to in<iuire into 
the influence of school-books iijion eyesight has 
issued a useful reiwrt in which the whole subject 
is carefully considei-ed. Among other lecommcn- 
dations the Committee urges tliat the sire of the 
conform to the age of the child— the 
smaller the child the l.irger the type; that the 
ink should be black, and that the paper should bo 
white, or nearly white, hai-d, opaque, and without 
gloss. The glossy ait pajier which is used for the 
bake of illu.stiwtions is not buitablc for leading. 
The Committee draws attention to the fact, wliich 
was noticed yc.ir& ago in a rcpoit on the education 
of European childi-cn in India, that the Bibles, 
prayer-books and hymn-books usc-d in schools nre 
often the worst printed of all, tlie jiapcr being 
thin, the type small and the page unduly crowded. 


AX EDWABD VU .ME?IORIAL. 

At a meeting of the Edward '\’’II Memoiiii 
Committee it was resolved that a sum of 
Us. 75,000 bo expended upon the erection of a 
tubcrculine institute and that the balance of 
the money' in the hands of the Committee (which 
with the Government contribution to the memo- 
rial W'ill amount to about Its. 4 hikhs) be funded 
for the purpose of supplying money for the up- 
keep of the institute and its research woik. The 
institute is to be located in the neighbourhood of 
the Madras General Hospital, so that the work of 
constructing the building will have to be held in 
abeyance until the decision of the Committee 
appointed to consider the advisability or otherwise 
of the removal of the General Hospital to a site 
in the suburb.'* of the city. 

MEDICAI. EDPCAnO.V IX I.NPrl. 

Tlie Bomhiy Medical Union liave i-epiesented 
to Government that they consider the question 
of improving the teaching stalT as one of vital 
importance to the Joc.il medic.il profession, and 
they are of opinion that the main principle under' 
lying the policy of His Excellency’s Goveiument 
in this direction will be coi'dijlly* supjKirted nnd 
geneially approveil, Tlie hfedical Union re-'pect- 
fully submit that the present anungemeiit of 
appointing Honoiwry Medical Officers, and psud 
miner professors, lecturers nnd tutors is admittedly 
defective and therefore it is essentui in the inter- 
ests of iiiedic.al education in this country that 
great care must be exercised in selecting for these 
posts the- persons best fitted for them. The neces- 
Mty of reform in this direction has been urged by 
the Bombay Medical Union in various petitions 
foi-wnrdcd to the Boinhiy Govemment since the 
year 1888 nnd the Union tenders hem t-felt tlmiika 
to His Excellency’s Government for taking up the 
question of fiuther impioving tlie teaching in the 
Grant Medical College. Tlie representation in- 
dudes a scheme drawn up by the Union, 
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‘‘SORTDERX tlGim'’; HUMAN SENSES DISTRUSTED. 

German scientists ai-o greatly interested in a 
discussion regarding new phenomena r6%e!\Ied by 
the aurora borealis, according to recent Noia«gi.«n 
and German observers. People living in tl»e 
northern part ot Isorway maintained that they 
often hear sounds accompanying the northern 
lights. These sounds are described by some as 
similar to the crackling of flames. Accordingly, 
German and Norwegian scientists started out to 
investigate the phenomena, and one of them, OUv 
Aabukkeo, Kass^ienta longtime at the ILallde 
observatory, in Finmarken. Aabakken thinks 
ttuvt it is very unlikely that any sound is to be 
beard from the northern lights, lie maintains 
that the human senses are not to bo relied on, 
especially regarding the phenomena of eight. Ue 
says that the idea of sound connected with the 
northern lights may result from the fact that 
these lights look like flamea.*^<S'cience Si/tinga. 

SWADESHI SrECIACLES. 

Mr. U. N, Boijal, medaliat-optidao of Agra, Ins 
been manufacturing s|'ectacles for the last ten 
years. V’e have had occasion to see them, says an 
up-country contemporary, which s-atisfy all con- 
ditions that the science of lens manufacturing 
demands. Those who need really well-made spec- 
tacles, w'ill do well to consult Mr. B.uja1, who 
offers to the public, articles that compare very 
favourably with foreign-made once, and at cheaper 
prices. 

A NOISELESS “ roo-noRs.” 

Sir Uii-am Maxim has invented a new signalling 
deWce to prevent collbions at sea. ftut of it 
consists of a siivu tli.xt by lue.inB of high-pressure 
steam 'riU proiluco iKiweifuI air-waves with (he 
low frequency of fouiteen or hfteen ribmtions a 
second. It is expected that these waves, alihongti 
too low for the human feir to hear, will have great 


by some object, such as a ship, a cliff or an ice- 
berg, they will bo reflected or echoed back to a 
special rcceivingnpp«ratiis on the deck of the ship. 
Since this receiver is fitted with an ingenious 
appiimtus for registering the strength of the le- 
fleeted vibrations, it may be possible to learn the 
distance and even the natuio of the object that 
hag intercepted the sound-waves. The siren is tie- 
signed to bo mounted on deck, so that at night or 
in a fog, when the presence of icebergs or of other 
ships is suspected, it can be turned in various 
directions to explore tlia sea ahe.ad of the ship. 

SIR OUVER DODGE. , 

The President this ye.ir of the British Associa- 
tion, at Birmingham, is Sir Oliver Lodge, the 
Principal of Birmingham XJnivei-sity, His in- 
uuguiwl address shows th-at he has given the 
Association one of those discourses which have 
made him famous. Sir Oliver wns born at Penk- 
bail, Staffordshire, on June 12th, 1851. He was 
educated at Newport Grammar School, and was 
intended for a business career. Rut science held 
too grent an attraction for the young student, 
ond inste-ad of following the couree prescribed for 
him, he entered University College, London, in 
1872, and five years later gained his doctorate of 
science. Later, he was for many years Reader in 
Natural Philosophy at the Bedford CoUe^o for 
Women, until he was appointed Professor of 
Physics in Univereity College, Liverpool, which 
post he only racated to take up work at Birmin- 
gham. In 1902 he was knighted, and if there 
was anyone connected with science who deserved 
recoguition, it was Dr. Lodge. He bad already 
made a name for himself by reason of his scienti- 
fic itsa^ardi, which included iniesfigations on 
lightning, the seat of tho electro-motiie force in 
the voltaic cell, phenomena of electrolysis, and 
the speed of ion, the motion of the ether near the 
earth, and electromagnetic waves and wireless 
telegraphy. 
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JIR. llADIKDRAXATn TAGORK. 

Mr. HHbitidr.math Tagoi-e arrived at Bombay 
on the morning of 27th September by tho City 
of laJiore, and 'va-s accorded a waim welcome by 
his Indian admirers. 

Interviewed by the Ashociated Press, Mr. 
Tagore expressed delight wtli the reception ac- 
corded to him by the English people. 

What impressed him most, both in Enghand 
and Ainenc.r was the spirit of social sendee. “ It 
was ” he said, “ an inspiration to me.” 

One great thing that struck him in liondonna'^ 
how little people knew of India ; he also was un- 
able to follow what rvaa h.nppening io India 
because the papers paid so scsinty attention to 
Indian afTairs. ** It seems an anomaly tliat India 
should occupy such a tiny and iasigniScant space 
in the London papers. There should be, 1 tbmk> 
a more complete transmission of news from Indu 
to London. Take, for instance, the atse of those 
terrible floods that occurred at Burdxvan i-ecently. 
A l.idy acquaintance came across a debiiled ac- 
count in a German paper, and she thought it 
must have been exaggerated, because she bad seen 
nothing about it in the English i>.ifejs. All tb.at 
Imd been given was a \wro paragraph. It is surely 
curious that London should be, so little interested 
in such a temble calamity in India, and should 
accord it only a few lines, while IbeGenatm 
published a full report A man run over by a 
motor-car in a remote impart of France, and things 
like that, arc given pi-ominence by London papers, 
but one of most devastating floods we Iwvc had 
in India is hardly noticed ! Why should not 
Englishmen know wh.it is going on in India ? ” 
ACOU&T UEDEI,. 

Mr. J. Iveir Hardie in concluding an interesting 
and vivid survey of August Bebel's Service to the 
cause of Socialism in Germany says in tho current 
{asue of Tfii Socialist Hevisu: s 


Thorough in all he did, just 'and upright, “ 
everything, August Bebel has been a great force 
in creating and guiding the International SocLilist 
Movement. Ar Hermann Greulich reminded us 
on the steps of the Crematorium at Zurich his 
motto had ever been “ G.ang forward.” He is now 
at rest, and to many of us there is a g.ip in the 
ranks which tin never be filled. But the move- 
ment swings onward, like the 6tan> in them course®, 
and can never die. 

ritomsoR ARVi.Mcs vambery. 

The death of Professor Ai-miniiis Vambery at 
Budapest in his eighty-second yciir is a groat loss 
to oriental schoLirship and deprives the world of 
a most lemarkable personality. A Hungarian 
Jew sprung from the working clashes, he early 
dIspUyed a j)assion for Iinguagch, especinlly those 
of the Turkish Empire and Central Asia. After 
picking up a random living in Constantinojile, be 
joined some Tartea' pilgrims returning to PersiA 
in 1862, and, disguised as a dervish, he succecderl 
in reaching Khiva, Samarkand, Herat, and Me* 
sited. After his return, lie was appointed Fro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Budapest, but 
spent much of his time in Turkey, and much in 
London. In politics, wrys the A his knowledge 
of tho Hear East and Central Asia, perLips nlac* 
hia Jewish descent, naturally made him Ktrongly 
anti-Russian, and he steitdily foretold the danger 
to India from Russia’s persistent advance both io 
the Bokhara region and in Persia. It was his, 
hatred of all Russia’s methods tli.at induced him 
to act as philoROjiher aud friend even to Ablal 
Hamid's Ooveinnient. He wn-s a staiuich friend 
of Great Britun and King Edivaril liighly valued 
lus opinions. He wrote voluminoiiriy on lus 
atieciHl subjects in various British and Eoiiign 
periodicals and wns also the uulhor of «a auto- 
biography, " Western Culture in Eosleni Lands ’’ 
and of a history of the Turks. 
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I\-DTAX3 IS THE COI.OSIE3. 

H. E. TliP Viceroy referrcil to the portion of 
Indian? in the self goveining colonies in tho 
tollowing portion of hi? nd.lrcee to Iho recent 
Re&tion of the Sapreme Council 

I rvonia prefneo my remarks by saying that ths 
i? a question to n hich the Government of India 
albieh the greatest possible importanM and in 
which I take a very deep interest. It is however 
an extremely difllenlt question to luindlo. not 
only in view of the extreme sensitivenesa of tho 
Colonial Governments to any inteclerence with 
their legislaliro indepndenco in administniUvo 
matters, but also on nccount of the objeetions 
raised hj tho inhahilints of tho eolonies to 
Athilio immlgtiilion of any kind except as inden- 
tiieed lahouters Keverthelesa, tho Oovetnmenl 
of India tnily recognise theie responsibilities, and 
that it is their duty to do their utmost to main- 
Uin tho equality of cue Indian tellow-snbjeets 
with our colonial follow-tubieets, and to lose no 
opportunity of bringing their views before the 
Goremmont of tho King-Emperor. I think that 
the Ooveriiment of India may honestly chum 
that they hare spared no efforts to protect tho 
interests of oiir Indian fellow-snhjects in the 
eolonies. Since the jeer 1510, we have been in 
constant coiTcsiiondence with the SecreUry ni 
State on the siihjeet of the grieiwnces of Indians 
In the colonics, and wo shall eontinoe to urge not 
laeii, until rwlivss 1, obtained, kVe have, n. Hon, 
Members ate peihaps aware, n Commission com- 
posed of a Merabee ot the Citfl Seiaice nnd on 
Indian gentleman of industrial experience, whont 
the picscnt moment ore Vi-iting those Crown Colo- 
nies to which indentured emigration is stiff per- 
niitteii with a view to making a thorough inaesti- 
gataon into the conditions of employment of 


Indium nnd generally, into tlieir position nnd 
treatment in thos:o colonics. Wo have not ignor* 
0.1 tho aitahilitics of Indinns and tlieir families in 
Canada, and we have at l.'x.'t succeeded in obtain- 
ing the concession that tcmiMDmry pei-mita to 
British Indian subjects deriiiug to risit Canada 
will bo Lssued in all pi oper cases. There are other 
l>oints tliflt we have submitted to the Secretary of 
State as requiring lodi ess, and w o have l.aid special 
stress on the right of entry of tho wives nnd 
children of Indians who have acquired a CanadLm 
domicile. 

The question of Indian immigration into South 
Africa is still under discussion with the Colonial 
Gox'ernment and I am in hopes that some of the 
defects of the Bill recently passed by the Colonial 
Parliament may yet be remedied. VTiat I wish 
to assure the lien. Members of Council and the 
Indian public generally, is tbafcthe Government of 
India are keenly jealous of the welfare of our 
Indian fellow-subjects in the British Colonieeand 
elsewhere, nnd that we watch carefully over their 
interests. We work quietly and steadily and we 
believe that in this way our efforts are more 
likely to meet with success. 

JIEJtBEnSUIP IS BOTU cocsciu. 

The Government of India, it is said, has under 
conridemtton the position of those non-official 
Indians who occupy seats on both the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils. There are at present 
nine gentlemen with places on two Councils, but 
we n^nee with the opinion which seems to be 
generolJy hehl in India that no very strong case 
has been made out in favour of the lajdng down 
of a hard and fast rule. To disqualify sitting 
members of a Prorinci il Council from contesting 
scats on the Supreme Legisl.itive Co.mcil would 
be, as an Indian contemporary says, to deprive 
either the former or the latter of the .services of 
some of the be.st men in the country, whose 
services either can ill-aflbrd to spoie. — India, 
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THE CniKESE_ nEPUBLIC. 

It! transpires that Japan is primarily responsi* 
ble for the movement townies recognition of the 
Republic anil that the relations between Japan 
and China have greatly improved. 

The first ballot for the Presidency was indeci- 
sive. 759 members of Parliament attended, 471 
vote.? being recoided for Yuan-Shi-Kai, and 154 
for Li-Yuan-IIung. 

There were twenty candidates, including Wu- 
Ting Fu and Sun Yat Sen. Another ballot is 
proceeding. 

After twelve hours balloting Yuan-Shi-Kni was 
elected Prerident with 507 vote.s. Li Yuan Hung 
received 189. The result was announced amid 
enthusiasm. 

Li*Y«an*Hung has been elected Vice-President. 

Yuan-Shi-Kai sent a mess.age of thanks to King 
George on Britain’e recognition of the Republic. 
The King replied in a congratulatory telegram. 

On the occasion of the election of Y'uan-Shi- 
Kai and the recognition of the Chinc.se Republic 
the Kaiser exchanged friendly telegrams with 
Yuan-Shi-Kai. 

Austria-Hungary has recognised the Republic. 

The undertakings which Yn.an-Shi-Kai will 
enter into at the inaugnmtion ceremony include 
the engagement strictly to ohser^’e all treaties and 
other obligations of former Sfanclui and provi- 
sional Republican Governments with forrign 
countries, and all contracts with foreign compa- 
nies and individu.als. He will also confirm all 
rights and privileges of foreigners in China, and 
will urge all citizens to endeavour to strengthen 
international friendship with sincerity. This is 

considered in Peking ns proving China's friendly 
intentions towards foreign interests. 

The semi-official A UgevitlneZeittmg 

proffers Yuan-Shi Kai the sincere congrattila- 
tions of Germany on his acces-rion to his high 


office, which he owes to the confidence of his fel- 
low citizens in bis tried ability. 

After referring to the heavy tasks confronting 
the new President the paper concludes by hoping 
that he may by fresh achievement for the welfare' . 
of China win merit to the services he }ia.s already 
ronde/^ bis fatherland. 

Japan, by special preparation was the first to 
communicate her recognition of the Republic im** 
mediately after the notification of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai’fl election as President. Russia soon followed. 
The Times of India, 

THE cawspohe ATPAin. ' • 

His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at Cawnpore' 
on the 14 th instant and delivered a very sym- 
pathetic speech in reply to the address of welcome' 
pre.sented by the leading Afuslims. 'IVith' regard 
to the recent rios he said i— 

After a long and careful consideration I have 
arrived at the deci.«ion that an arcnrle of at least , 
eight feet in lieight should be built, upon wbich 
the dnlan could be placed in tlie same lelative 
position as beforerbut, on a higher level thereby ■ 
securing space for the pavement before without 
interfering with the relative position of the build- 
ings pertaining to the mosque. I leganl it as 
immaterial to whom the land upon which it is 
hnilt is to be considered to belong ; but it is essen- 
tial that tlie geneml public a.s well as those who 
go to worship at the mosque .should be entitle<l to 
MEo it as footpath. Further, the Slutiwallis should 
build the arcade and construct the paiemcnt 
below, these constructions being in occonHnee 
with the plans approved by the Mmiiciiwl Bonnl. 

His Excellency then continued tliat he would 
settle the dispute for ever by showing clemency 
to the rioters. In the evening according to His 
Excellency’s wish nil the IOC prisoners were 
ordered to bo released. ^Iils net of mercy has 
conciliated all parties roncei-ned and Ilis E.tcel- 
Icncybas fully justifieil hi« mksion of [le.oee. 



.SIR WILLIAM AVELDLr'bURN. 

. _ “ Sir ‘Wnil.-im 'WeJderbtirn ; A Sketch of liis 
Life fm<l hU Services to India ” is the ‘title of a 
hapdy booklet Lsned by Messrs. 0..A. Katesan 

■ &, Co., Publishers, Sfadras. In this booklet wo 
get a clear idea of the great and good \\*ork which 
thU noble Englishman h.vs for years past been 

•doing for India quietly and unostentatiously and 
an account of the many schemes of reform nhieb 
he has l>een advocating in the Indian administra- 
tion. The appendix eontuns extracts from Sir 
William M’edderburn’s speeches and writings on 
the following subjects: (1) Parliamentary In- 
quiry into Indiari Affairs ; (2) Agricultural 
Indebtedness ; (3) The jr{«.sion of the Congress ; 
(4) The Congress and the Masses ; {.■!) A Scheme 
of TUUge Inqvury 5 (G) Tho Rureaucrary of 
India; (7) The Unrest in India; (8) Lnnd 
Aasesflments in India. Tlie book ha.s a frontis- 
piece and U priced at Ann.a.a Four a copy. It is 
a welcome addition to the “ Friends of India 
Series ” which tnclndcs sketches of Lor<l Morlcy, 
Lor*l Ripon, John Bright, Henry F»wcett, 
Edmund Burke, Lord Macaulay, Loni Minto, 
Sister Xiredib, A. 0. Uumo, Mrs. Aaole Bes.snt 
and others. Messrs. Katesan <t Co , bare In* 
clude<l In this Series sketches of eminent 
Englishmen and women who have Lvboiired for 
the good of India and no Englishnun of modem 
times has laboured so much and so quietly and 
unoatcnta^iously for the welfare of the Indian 
people as Sir William "Wedderburn has done. 

DU. DEUSSE>'’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

The th-anks of the Hindu public are duo to 
Sfessrs. Natesan for the laudable enterpri.se shown 
in presenting them with an English translation of 
Dr. Deus.sen’s extremely interesting account of 
his travels in this Land in the winter of 1892-93- 
Dr. Densson is probably the greatest living Enit>- 
pean authority on Vedanta Philo.>.ophy and his 
enthusLi-sm for Adraita Vedanta is ns grejjt-a.s 
that of Schoupenhaur hlm«elf. In the famous 
lecturo he delivereil liofore the Uomlxiy Branch 


of the Royal Asiatic Society on 25tU February 
1893, he wound up lug message thus “ And so the 
Vedanhi, in its tihfalrified form, tlie sirongest 
support of pure momllty, is the greatest consoLv- 
tion in tho sufl'erings of life and death — Indians, 
keep to it ! " Dr. Doussen in fiis tour enjoyed 
special opportunitiDR of coming jn contact with all 
gmilcs of ![indu society— indeed, he made it a 
point to put up in Hindu quarters and with Hin- 
du families, wheiuver he could, in order th.at be 
might study Hindu customs and manners minu- 
tely and verify for himself whether Hinduism was 
living or decaying. Dr, Denssen’s verdict is one 
that must cheer the hearts of all Hindus. Wo 
would strongly recommend every Hindu to peruse 
this work. Price Rs. 1-4. The Indu-rralash. 

SANKARA’S SELECT WORKS. 

Tlie author Ins attemj'tcd to po)inhrise the 
abstruse philwophy of Sankara. The resin object 
of this new publication is to present in simple 
English some of the works of Sri Sankarecharya 
in which he tried to espound in a popular style, 
the philosophy of non-duftlistic Yed.xnta of wliich 
be sva-s tbe well-known founder. Witli this view 
tbe present translation has been rendered free 
from technical words and phrases. Great pains 
have been taken by the author in making the 
English translation comprehensible by itself inde- 
pendently of the Sanskrit Text. It is however 
hoped that the juxta-position of the Sanskrit 
text and the English translation will serve the 
double object of enabling tho student of Sanskrit 
to imderstand tho text better and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression in 
tho translation as an inevitable result of the at- 
tempt to garb it in a popular style. To those 
that have had no training in metaphysics or dia- 
lectics and have neither the leisure nor the capa- 
city to read the original stand.ard works of San- 
kara. a publication of this kind should be specially 
helpful fora proper understanding of the broad 
outline of Sinkam’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Rub'sjribers of the Indimt 
Jierinr Rc, I, 



■KASniKATH TRIIIRAK. TELAKQ. 

KasJihiath Triinhal Tthtmj bj Vasant K. Naik, 
G. A. Kfttosan A- Co. Price Uo. 1. 

'Xhi^ is one of Messrs. Natemn and Co.'rf nilmi- 
rable little biographies, giving in a short comjmsf. 
a Troll-written Account of the education, clnmcter 
and activities of one of tbc best minds of 
Tudia. Mr. Naik 'vrites of Jus subject with sym- 
pathy and insight, hut also irith perfect truthful- 
ness: ho conceals ^ nothing, nor does he set down 
.aught in nialice. Tlie little book shows Jfr. 
TeHng to Its as how-as, a distinguishe«l lawyer, a 
cultured scholar, a conservative reformer an<l a 
p.itriotic statesman. • Neither Telang nor Ranado 
had the stuff of the martyr in them and both of 
them failed to rise to the height of their convic- 
tions -nhen hrought fape-to-f.aco uith the actaah- 
tiea of real life. Rut both of them were gre.it 
teachers, and in spite of their lapses, due more to 
peculiarities of temperament than anything clxe, 
their place in the g.alaxy of Indian worthies is 
secure. In bringing out this life of Mr. Telang 
Messrs. Nivtos.an «b Co. Iiave tlescrved well of the 
Indian public.— -Zrad/’r. 

. , THE INDIAN REVIEW. 

This, the premier Review and Magazine of 
India, excels itself in the number for May. The 
■ literary man, the politi«i.aii, the scholar and stu- 
dent, wiH ail find in its pages matter of engroas- 
. ing interest. The talented editor Mr. G. A. 
Natesan, is to bo felicitated on the constant pro- 
gtes-s of his nlw.ays admimble Review, W© are 
all familiar with tbo adage concerning gilding re- 
fined gold and painting the lily white. If w© tak© 
up any niimbor of the Indian for the jsist 

years, the fii st thought that occurs to one is that 
literary jH-rfectlon has been reached — bnt Bome- 
how or other.Mr. Natosan’aohtcvca the impossible! 
— theie,is always some new fe.iturv of engrossing 
interest in each succeeding ninnb'T. No h'teraiy 
nmii, educationist or student in Burma should do-' - 
prive himself of the mlvantige of having the 
Indian /itrituf'ah hi** hook-shrif or table. — firrs- 
ffhi Xet''». ■ 1 ‘ - 


’ MR. a E. WACHA. , . ' ' 

Messrs. Natesan could hot bul: issue a .smnJl ■ 
booklet giving n ’ character-sketcli of that fiery ' 
-little man, that master ma^’cLau in btiUstics — Sir 
‘ Dinshaw Rdnlji Waclia. Sir. PJieiozeshah’s Wo- 
graphy, unless it had boon follone*! by Mr. 
■Waeha’s would have been like a comet without a 
tail. Mr. Wnclia ha.s been the -Pars! 'knight’s 
lifelong friend and comrade, a tine'/'irf>4j Aehal^s^ 
For nh example of such close friendship i and 
enduring comradeship • we must goto England: 
and there, too, such oxainple.s are rare.' Tint 
almost ideal fmternity lietwcen the late , Jlr. 
Cobden and the bate Mr. Ritglit naturally occurs 
to one when thinking of Sir Plierozpshalj'and , 
Mr. M'ncha. Each is the I’omplemont of the 
other and the tao together Jiave always licen -a - 
a powerful force in Indian polity. The peh-ons!-. 
ity of the one stands ovcrtowerlng like one of the 
great pyramids of Egypt. That of the other 
strikes one a small structui'C,' hut perfectly . 
symmetrical and built of most tense' material. 
The lives of these two “Ineeparables" should, 
naturally stand siile by fide on every atin’s 'table. , 
— T/<e Allan Sovdagar, ^otnlay. ■ ' . 

VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 

{Just imported /i-om i'ngfand i' America.) 



Tin Doxe.s containing 10, Ifi and 23 variety 
vegetable seeds in, illu.sU'atcKi Packets at lb». 2, 3 
and 4 respectively. ' " ^ ' 

Tin Boxes containing 10 and 15. rariety floafi' 
seeils in illu-stratcd Packets at Rs. 2 apd 3 re.“- 
pcctively. . . 

ScdiIr are also sold loose. 

Packing and Postage extra in all case*. 

Fruit, Flower etc.i Plants, tme to name, 
immense stock always ready for snle «t the theop- 
©-.t pnee. ' ■ _ . • 

for full Particulars jile-a^o write for our Ffice 

list sent free< . • < * 

THE RENGAI/.NlJHPERy, ' . 

. . Props, 3- C/DAS & SONS, - 

\ ' ' !/24 Mmurktoia Main Raid, 

; ‘V.ii smLA, CAICVTTA ' 



SUPPLEMENT TO “THE INDIAN REVIEW. 
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THE PiSSlYE RfSISTiRCE STRUGGLE* 

BV TUB flOV. V. S 8RIN'IV.tSA SASTfll, 
(Of t}>^ Strmnt^ nf Jmlhi SaetHy ) 


IT* OJSlfJJ.V. 

th« qiurti'r of o conttirj* «f»<l 
Ef mom fliir countrymen !n South Afnen, 
nnmticrinf; nt one time tlirco Ukli« ami 
now about a hkh nnd-a-li'>lf, hav^ rtid'-rol from 
many iILwWHtlo^ fln<l pcmectitioni. At Cr>-t tho 
Tran^viul was the iceno of tie grmte^t KulTt.uing. 
It ms In tJ»i« colony Jjjit n sciero nnti vVsiitJC 
Lw wo"« |w.v<o(l in which Imluns »kero «lc«cnl'c<l 
as cooties ami chssod with thieccs, pronti'tufcs nml 
otlipr uinVsirnblcs, nml a «y*tem of regi*tmti<m 
was intro<Iurc(l in wliich oich {).’r8on, hoacser 
wcl! known an<l respectable, wjcs compel1e»l to g»\© 
finger ['Hnts sepimlely for aicb of the fingers of 
both hau'ls nn'l then coltectiiely for each hnn*! — 
that i« tweltn prints in all. When orery a»ni!* 
eWe means of preventing this ilegnnling JegjJi- 
tion liml fxiip’l, our countrymen umler tlie leawler* 
ship of '.Mr. (lanilhi in a greit niw-m<V'{ingheW 
onthellUi Reiilcmber lOOfi took a folemn oath 
that, rather than submit to tlio galling, tjmnnoas 
anil nn-nritish reptiremonta of this I\w, they 
woulJ FuCbr imprisonment anil cuntinne so to do 
until relief l>o granted. Thas Wgan tho great 
Passive KesLstanco Stniggle. ' ' 

* A brief sUtement prepsted for genersi dltUibution. 


rrs }| ictiTCDC. 

Upw.irtls of 2,500 sentences of iiDprisonmeut 
mostly with hard liLour Jmio boon on tho 

P.tssiv.a ll«sisters. Many men hive gone to giol 
again nu<| agnin, Imstncsjm- have l)oen rulniHl, 
homes liavo been dosolnte*!, and women and children 
driavn by destitution into beggary and fometlniH 
into crime and shame. 

In one of tho numerous petitions siibmittei) to 
Ills Iroporial Majesty, our countrymen liavc, fn 
tho uttermost drsjnir, tusked that if redres.i lio 
impossiblo tliey may bo told that the British 
Empire has no room for them aa wjiual citizens 
and tho csprcsslon British Citiren had no slgnifi. 
oanco for them. Tho Patlmns ai»<l Pimjabi*, who 
had rendered meritarioius Borvieea during the 
Iloer War, moro tiian onco prayesl that they 
might bo shot by Concmls Botha and Smuts on 
Bonio battlefield hefoi-c being compolfwi to obey 
the degrading registration law. 

At tho present moment the struggle* liaa as* 
snmeil enormous dimensions. Thousands U|ton 
thous.ands of labourers employM in' tho mines 
and on tUb ostatea have gone on gtriko court- 
ing impri«onmoiit, tlio ncutest privations aro 
bomochecj fully, numliejs of women ’h.avo Join/v| 
tho ranks of jnssivo reshters, among them Mrs. 
Gandhi. Mr. Oandhi hiruself, hitc cMest son and 
onrtsm bravo European friends Messrs. J>ol.ak 
and KaltnutMich have Is?on thrown into prison 
bowMWo they refused to' desist from' inducing 
workmen to join the stnigglc. The htest nows js 
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Rhocking. Tho mind's wlio liavo Rtmck are 
assaulted brutilly by the police, and driven tinder 
the lash back into the’mincs which for the occasion 
have boon declared to be jails, and, who knows ? 
may be shot down in numbers if they will not 
give up the struggle. 

tVIlAT IS OUE SIK? 

JLet US remember that this persecution is only 
paitlythe result of colour prejudice. In great 
me.asure it niises from trade jealousy and the fear 
tliat the white labourers have of being ousted by 
our woikmen. So, re.ally we aro pen.alised there for 
ourtoiy viitues — thiift, industry, honesty and 
fiimph'city of life. Several times compromises ami 
concordats liave been talked of, but have come to 
nothing owingto thediipUcityofthe South African 
Government or the opposition of the iniluential 
White traders. 

LOST OrrORTCNlTIES. 

During this period self-government was con- 
ferred upon the Transvaal, an Imperial Joan 
was granted to this colony, the Union of all 
iho South African States received the Imperial 
aanction and tho other day the Immigration 
Regulation Act of tho now Union Government 
was assented to with almost indecent haste, 
though it fails to RJitisfy tho requirements either 
of the Indian Pa.s.sivo Resisters on tlie on© band 
or of the Imperial Government itself on the 
other. This is why tho struggle now extends to 
Natal also. 

TUE X3 TAX. 

In this colony, t. <■., N/ifcal, ox-indentured 
labourers, their wives and children, over IG years 
in tho case of boys and- over 13 years in 
the ca.so of gitls, are subjected to a tax of 
£3 (Rs. 45) per year in addition to tho £l which 
they have to pay in common with the others. 
This tax does not bring much revenuo to the 
colony, but is Icvicnl rigorously and opprc-wively 
with the express purpose of driving the kitourers 


either to re-indenture themselves or to quit the 
colony. We are tcanted onfy to do the hard 
labour. To the Hon. Jlr. Gokhale tlie responsi- 
ble MinUters nearly promised to abolish this tax. 
But they Lave not done so, and have even tried 
td deny that they ever promised to abolish it. 

WHAT WB HAVE YIELDEP. 

Our men have agreed to 'forego the inherent 
right of British subjects to move about freely in 
the Empire and settle where tliey 2 >lea.se. Tliey 
have agreed that South Africa shall remain suhs- 
tantially a colony for tho Mliites. They have 
agreed that the number of Indians admitted 
annually shall be limited ton low figure. They 
h.ave agreed to be without the politicsil fmncbiso 
in all the Colonies and even without the munici- 
pal franchise in most. They have agreed to Ijesr 
restrictions os to residence, trading licenses, tra- 
velling in railways and public conveyances, walk- 
ing on foot paths and other intligintfe*! and liumi- 
Rations. Those do not form tho Rubjcet-nuitter 
of tho present Rtruggle but are left over for future 
iwljustmont. 

OEE MlESEXT DEyAXD'J. 

These may be thus Rummariscil ; 

I. Er|«.ality with tho people of Euroiw so far 
ns the Immigration Act is concerned, t.e., n mem 
theoretical recognition of equality, not howei'cr 
to be granted in actual practice. Tlii'' demand u* 
made nolely to maintain the honour of our nation 
and the etatus of Indians in tho British Empire. 

II. Tho I'BStoration of tho right of free entry 
to the Onpo Colony which before the new Act 
wa-s enjoyed by nil Indians bom In i>outh Africa. 

III. The right of domicile in Nabil enjoyoi! by 
ex-indentured laVwurers (and tbelrfamiUea) when 
they had paid tho £.3 tax continually for tlii’ce 
years. 

IV. Tho abolition of the £3 tax. 
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V. Tlio recognitioa of Hindu und Moslem 
monogamous marriages whether celebrated in 
South Africiv or outside. 

TOE BOER SPIRIT. 

These constitute a minimum compatible, not 


LIMITATIONS OF NIETZSCHE 


DR. ANAKDA K. COOMARASWAMV, D. Sc. 


surely with honour, but with the barest s-afety of » HLUE comes a point in Nietzsche’s phiioso- 
existence. The White colonists, especially tl»e ^ pjiy^ beyond which he cannot, or at any 
Boer popuhtion, are doterminwl to drive out All 1 rate docs not gaio. This furthest limit is 
the Indians and to stop short of no maasurca th.\t ti,o conception of S'omsnrrt. “ The fundamental 
may be necessary for this purpose. They do not idea of my work— lumeiy, the Eternal Recurrence 
pretend to any justness or fairness in their deal- of all things— this highest of all possiblo forniulm 
ings with us. They frankly deny our right to go of a Yea-raying philosophy," he calls it : anil again 
or remain there. Liberty and eiiuality, they Ksy, he writea almost in the very Ungiwge of Bud- 
may be good enough things in England and else- dliism : 


where, but they aro not for them. And the 
British Empire is no object of concern to tbeoi, 
the Imperial factor, as it is called, being entitled 
to no respect or consideration at ttteir hands. 
This inhuman attitude of theirs c.aQ only be met 
by the gre.%test determination and fortitude and 
heroio endurance on our side. Our brethren have 
borne unparalleled indignities and miseries. 

OUR DUTT. 

We in India must do our part, i.e. relieve them 
of anxiety as to the necessiry money. Mr. 0.mdhi 
estimates the cost at £-50 a day and Mr. Ookb.iie 
demands of the whole of India twenty thous-ond 
pounds, and of this province £3,000 or Bs. 45,000. 
Trobably the sum actually required will be larger. 
Every Indian ought to give to the full measure of 
his means. Even the poor may give something 
for the satisfaction of making a saen'dee in the 
cause of their country’s honour and tbo self- 
respect of their nation. Besides, meetings must 
bo held in every town and every large village, 
resolutions calling for Imperial intervention and 
retaliatory Icgisl.ition must bo passed and com- 
mum'cated to the authorities, and prompt and 
eQective me.i-<ures adopted for house-to-liouse 
collection.^ of funds. 

TAs netil w siy/renie, tA« call is loiul, ths response 
must is rscfdy and aiiiple^ 


**E«er]rtbing go«th, sTerjtbiDg returoetb ; eteroally 
rolietb the wheel ol esisteaee. Brerytliing dietb, erery- 
tbing blosrorseth toitb eesin j eternsDy rusaeth on the 
year «t esistence. 

“firerytbioj breeketb, ererjtbhg is integntei saew; 
eternally buildeth itielt tbe tame house o( eiiiteace. 
All Uunga Key>atate. all Ihiags erret oue anolber ; eter- 
nally true to itielf remaioeth the ring of esUtenee. 
"Erery moment beginnelh existence, around erery ‘Here, 
roUeth lha ball 'There.’ Xbe middle is everywhere ” i 
and agsiin 

** 3ebold, we know wbat thou teaehest | that all things 
eternally return, and ourielres with them, and that wo 
bare already existed times without eumber and all things 
with ua 

" the plexus of causes returnsth in which I am entwioed, 
it willaciin create met... I come egsm eternally to this 
identical and setf-saoie life io its greatest and its small- 
est, to teach again the dernal return of ell things.”* 

Nietzsche proceeds to approve of life, not mere- 
ly as it presents itself to us pheuomen.ally and in- 
dividually, but in the form of this unending wheel 
of rei'etition. 

He would h.ave us desire thus for ever to repe.at 
the p.i8t. He fulminates against repent.ance, 
because the Will, which should be an eiiiatici(>ation 
and joy-bringer, temnine a prisoner to ‘It was/ 
or, aa we should s.vy, to lartna. Nietzsche dcs- 
placrt as a ** fabulous song of m.adness” the view 
of Indian and other monistic philosophies that 
the Will is only set froo when it becomes non- 
willing, when all 'difrorenccs are overlooked, nnd 
all things appear as they are, infinite, Nietzsche 
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exckims : "Away from those fabulous songs did I 
lead you when I taught you : ‘ The Will is a 
creator.’’ 

That the Will creates is indeed evident. All the 
world is its Lila, is due to YoQu-iIaya‘, only 
when Piirusha (the ‘ Eternal Jlan ’) dances, Pra- 
kriti (the ‘sensual’ or ‘vegetable' world) also 
dance.s, But that which creates, must nlao des- 
troy. We may not escape from thesis and anti- 
thesis. How c.in we conceive of an evolution 
Avithout a corresponding involution ? It is thus a 
limitation of Nietzsche's system that he does not 
clearly distinguish between involution and deca- 
dence. 

Far deeper is the intviition of Blake : for while 
Nietzsche says in effect with Blake’s ‘ Spectre ’ : 

Never, never I return, 

Still for victory 1 burn, 

Blake answers with the emanation; 

Let ui agreo to give up love 
Aod root up the eternal grove ..... 

Then eball we return ana eee 
The worlds of happy eteroity. 

The first position is that of the pravritti marga, 
the second of nivritti. The first alone commended 
itself to Nietzsche ; Blake’s no less impassioned, 
but wider vision embraced alike the paths of 
pursuit aud letum. 

Let us enquire wVietber Nietzsche's position is 
tenable. However delightful the battle of life 
may appear, and should appear, to the wcll- 
equipped, however frankly we may choose to 
accept its pairs of opposites, there x-ernmn two 
considerations which must in the end provoke onr 
disgust (cfliVrtyyrt). There is in the first place, oiir 
conviction that all our knowledge is relative, that 
wo each of us create our own phenomen.il woilJ 
wluch arises and devclopes and dies with ns, that 
ovenifasTotalists wo regard the SnUtrate as 
iml, our j*erceptions are inev’it.ably mispercep- 
tions, or at best part-perceptions. In the second 
place is our realis.ation of .the very fact of Eternal 
Eecurrenco upon which letzsche himself insists— 


the fact that these illusory phenomena (however 
delightful the game of mastery and danger) must 
be eternally repeated so long as we cling to the 
wheeL 

Tlicse twoconsiderationswillonlyprej-ent them- 
selves to men of the highest \nsdom : but once 
admitted, sooner or later those men must desiie 
to escape from the wheel, to know Ile.ality. Or 
if we eliminate desire, at least there will arise in 
them as the fruit of wisdom, indifference to wliat 
is unreal and to what is repeated identically. 

It does not follow that all such men would 
actually loosen thpir grip of the wheel. There is 
one tie by which they may yet hold : the sense of 
their power and their will to save, their love and 
pity for other ones bound in tbe splendid net of 
pluiul perception and j-epetition. Such are the 
Buddlia.*, wlio delay to enter Nirvana, the Savi- 
our-, ns Avnlokitesvam, who will not accept this 
release till every particle of dust has broken iU 
bonds. 

Those who thus work on in tho world but not 
of it are tiuly Superman ; and their work is done 
by creating, maintaining and destroying values. 
They are the supreme artists and philosophers 
Tlieiis is the ‘ Bestowing Virtue.’ Perimpa 
KietzMjho himself wished only to say that these 
are no times for i'atxeka Lxiddhas. 

The phenomenal world is rightly described ns 
Becoming, and not as Being. But no optimistic 
philosophy (a contradiction in terms, for Opti- 
mism and Pessimism alike belong to the sphere of 
Ethics) can make it crediWe: in these days we 
cannot again become materialists. How then for 
tho Perfectly Enlightened can Desire persist? for 
this world of plural perception must inevitably 
vanish in the light of Perfect Wisdom, — and wh.it 
thon remains to bo desired ? Things ore burnt up 
when you cca.so to Ix-hold them. Bail, therefore, 
as Nietzsche may, again-t ‘ Immaculate I’ercep- 
tioD,* yet the highest wisdom, — to which Sujier-. 
man must inevitably attain, — is non-attachment ; 
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the highest concept of the Self, ia of “ one wlio 
juovea about UKlifferent to Sorroie an<l Joy, not 
attached by all thi-.” 

Nietzsche proclaims himself an Optimist. But, 
to quote the words of one of the grwtest of 
modem philosophers, “ both Optimism and Bessi- 
misia take no necount of the etcrn.a) aspects of 
life, but are entirely wrapped up in, and arolxtscd 
upon, the transitory pli.ises of existence.’ 

Even 80, a reconciliation with Nietzsche is not 
impossible. For whether we aro av.'are, or arc not 
aware, of its reUtivity, we do at any rato daxll in 
a world which is rery apparently and suflicjently 
real. The f.wt that it must ultimately vanish 
'(“ when the doors of perception are cleansed, nn«l 
everything nppo.\rs ns it is, Infinite ") is no rc.ison 
for us to despise it now. We ought not to turn 
away from Life for Rafntolln, a.s because it is too 
hard, nor should we think of philosophy ns a 
balm for wounded spirits ; os Nietzsche htraself 
says, bettor than petulance is Voluntary De.xth 
for those who c.inDot endure. Those are puticu- 
larly to bl.«ne who seek to promote a disgust wnth 
life by artifical mevns, such us the Buddhibt 
disctplioes of skull-and'hone contempl.-ttion, or 
Christi.m references to ‘this miserable jnlgrimnge,’ 
with visions of reward or punishment to follow 

Thus Neitzschs's criticism of (early) Buddhism 
is definite .and well-considered. He blamcv its 
hatred of life, as Blake speaks of the ‘ Priests in 
BLack gowns.’* The Preachers of Death, 
siays Nietzsche, “meet'an invalid, or an oM man, 
or a corpse : and immediately they s-ay, ‘ Life is 
refuted’.” Early Buddhism is full of this hatred 
of life. Consistently applied, it would Ie.iv 8 life 
to the worldly and lesser men, and would remove 
the prc'ent and future influence of the greater 
men from the world to the mouastery. It w not 
to be wondered at nor regretted that the sfdrit of 

* Adi] priests in bUokgDvog were walking tbeirrouod* 
And binding with iron* in; jo;t and desires. 


life prevailed, in Mahayaiw Buddhism and the 
reainti of Hinduism. 

In M.shayiina Buddhism, the concept of 
Superman, the Loving Ones in whomthe Bestowing 
Virtue abounds, is realised in tho Bodhis-attvas.* 
In Hinduism, the aralar, tho risAi and Jivtvi- 
multa correspond to the concept of Superman. 
It should be ob.«crved ns a fundamental feature of 
Hinduism, th.ifc in spite of all its glorific.ation of 
asceticism, it does not propose to l.ry down a 
doctrino of ascetic Ufe for tho householder. On 
the contrary, it s.ays that no man has fulfilled lus 
debt to tho ancestors until be has himself be- 
gotten children. Harruige is a social and religious 
duty, binding as much on a man os a woman. 
Tho»e who renoutico tho u'orld to become setnnyofU 
are honoured indeed, but it was never contemp- 
lated by the risAis that the hermitage should be 
everyone’s hou»e. Those who do thus renounce 
the world are represented as guiding and advising 
those who remain m it— never as belittling it. 
Tho purpose of life is not merely emancipation of 
the individual, but aho the contiatunce of life 
itself. For the tendencies of Pursuit and Return, 
AflirtmatioD and DenUI, P^ravritti and Nivritti 
within the great Tot-al are not successive in time, 
but simultaneous ; every moment beglnneth and 
endeth existence. Thus, for Hindus, DharmUf 
Jrtiki, £ama, ifoAshn are Laid down as the pur- 
poses of life for aach individual, j. e., (translated 
and expanded), the practice of morality proper to 
one's social status — tho acquisition of wealth— 
the satisfaction of desires— <ind progress towards 
Perfect Enlightenment. 

Thus the strictures of Nietzsche on (early) Bud- 
dhism do not apply to 3 Iahayan.a Butldliisiu or to 
Hinduism. On the contrary the Mahayana Buddhist 
and Hindu viowa of life are reconcilable with 
KieUsdio’s, as. appears indeed, in Nietzfche’s own 
defence of the caste system of Jlanu, in his view 

• Qtuta littrally m the oaoception of Maitrejk, in tbe 
ptoee of taro t/iudra. 
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of tho relation between women and men, his view 
of education, and his ideal of asceticism (liipaa) for 
the philosopher. “ Asceticism for tho philosopher," 
says Nietzsche, “ is an optimism of the condi- 
tions of highest and keenest spirituality " : just as 
llarkandeya said “Nothing is permitted to the 
Urahman to be done for the sake of enjoyment ; 
all the works on earth of the Brahmans are for 
pain, but they bear fruits in the world to come.” 
Not on that account, however, is tho philosopher 
to despise life, merely because he perceives more 
clearly than others its phenomenal and phantasma- 
goria! character. It ia rather for him to represent 
its highest and finest achievement, to exemplify 
its most austere quality. Though he perceive^ 
the relativity of all ethical systems, he will also 
perceive the necessity that suchsystems should bo: 
and standing behind those which appear to him 
best, direct the course of life. This w.is equally 
an ideal of Nietzsche and of the Brahmans. 

Nietzsche very easily demoliihed ‘Christiui’ 
ethics, with its doctrines of rewards and punish- 
ments, and its postulate'^ of Heaven and llell. He 
discredited no less efiectively all faUe and all 
premature vaxragya, all pseudo-asceticism ^tbat is 
nothing but weakness, or indolonce, or habit. He 
seems to have thought that therewith he had 
proved the impos-sibility of ‘ IminacuLito Percep- 
tion,’ or seeing ‘ things as they ate, Infinite.’ 
But perfect enlightenment is not a proforenti.-U 
state of lowaril, it is consequontial, and must bo 
tho last goal of tho grextest Supennan. None 
who attains to that Nirvana can be conceived as 
returning to the woild, for the very existence of 
the world depends on misperception. 

While, theiefoi-o, we must lionour Nietzsche as 
the breaker of many false idols, it apjieui-B tluit bo 
tiovor exon assiiulteJ tho position of the hue 
mystic or moni't. It might be truer to a»y that 
he was himself a mystic, but <h'd nut cany forw.inl 
his own thought to its laical conclusion. 


SOME MEDIEVAL HYMNS. 

BY 

UR. K. V. RAUASWAMI, BA. 


N a previous article published in tho Indian 
Iteview for August, xve dealt xvitli tlie hymn- 
literature in Sanskrit. In the present one, 
we propose to deal with a few hymns belonging 
to the literatures of Northern India. These 
hymns, as indeed alt tho most imporfemt works 
in the Northern languages do, hail from tho 
hfedieral times. 

Tlio Middle Ages in India witnessed one of 
the greatest religious movements. The times 
were indeed fit enough for a great change, 
KingSbaton the throne who wero strong to oppress 
but not to protect the people. Anarchy and tyran- 
ny cast d.irk shadows on man’s existence every- 
whero. Hut greater than this uus the darkness 
that bad settled on men's souls. Formality and 
superstition reigned supreme. Fiiith bed grown 
dim and uncertain. As with one mighty effort, 
India bestin-ed herself, ndhed her sticngth and 
nobly attempted once more to conquer tho realms 
of Freedom and Faith. In secluded villagt'S, 
before dist>int shrines and in places of pilgrimage 
s.unts aioso proclaiuiLu? a now laitli of IjOVO and 
Biotheihood. The preacher, with tears and bind 
words, exhorted Jiis fellowmen to lovo God and 
liis creatures, to cultivate devotion and fiiitli. 
The saint took up the poor and tho despised, 
bugged them to his bosom and spoke words of 
consoLitioii to them. 'The bard went about singing 
of Hiiine mercy and love. The luorement spte;id 
fast and uide infusing into all a now vigour and 
hojie. The poor and tho dcs]iised felt a now 
iwy of light and happiness hi’caking on thrir 
lioinea. The higher cistes too give up their priJo 
and formality and learnt true faith, humility and 
love. 
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Poetry wa‘5 the earliest to procLim these new 
ideals and hope«. In Tlengal, in Oivdh and in 
Maharashtra, poets sprang up animated by the 
new f.iith and poured out their hearts in a num- 
her of poems, songs and hymns. These songs 
and poems are at onco the greatest proifuct and 
the best record of the me<lioral Reformation. They 
are chanxcterised by a romarlcahle spirit of 
eineerity which touches our hearts even to-d\y. 
They further cover ’a wide range of religious 
feeling and experience. Some songs speak in 
rapturous terms of Divine Mercy and Goodness. 
Some preach of Love, of a pure worship of Ood 
in faith and in humility, but often we come upon 
songs of a more exalted chamcter. Wc meet 
with passionate outpourings of the soul wherein 
Divine mercy is invoiced on human imperfections 
and failures. The human soul, bitterly conscious 
of its sins, cries out from the depths of 
misery and degradation, for Divine grace and 
help. The force and the passion of these hymns 
are rarely equalled in the other parts of Indian 
religious poeir}*. These iiytnns and songs, as 
embodying the hopes and the yearning* of some of 
the greatest souU India has ever produced, are of 
great interest to all. 

In the darkne<« and the misery that surround- 
ed the medievalists, they laid their hold chiefly on 
the merciful and protective aspects of the Divine. 
God is pictured as being full of Love, Mercy and 
Forgivene'S, ever reaily to help and s-ave Hi* 
followers. The following hymn from Twladas 
which occurs in hi* ‘ lUmayana,' i* the finest 
praise to a Merciful Almighty Ood — 

I revereoee Theo, tho Lover of the Devout, tbe Merri- 
fol and the Tender-Hearted. 

I wonhip Thy Lotus-feet whieh bestow upon the 
aasensual Tlime own abode io Heaven. 

I adore Thee, the woadroasly Dark and Beautiful, the 
DeliRht of the prealest Sage* and Sainta, the Dispetier 
of all error, the Mine of Felicitr, the Salvation of Saints. 

1 worship Thee, the One, the Mysterious, the Ud- 
ebangeable and Omnipresent power, tbe One Absolute 
and nnivereal Spirit ; the jay of all aen day after day. 

I reverently adore Thee, the lOng of Ineomparablo 
Deanty: Do gracious to me and grant medeTotioc to Thy 


Lotas.Fceti (F. B. drowse's Translation of TuUi Das 
Ramayana). 

This strong sublime faith in On© Loving God 
naturally induced thorn to give up ta)se, mtmning' 
less methods of worship. The medievalists turned 
their eyes awny from jienance and mortification, 
mysticrituaUand loro, to purcrideals of worship 
through love, humility ami faith. This ideal of 
n-orship through Love is the theme of nil medieval 
poetry. Here is a song of Ilarichand* expressing 
tho new faith : — 

Tlie Lord can be found <0 love aloDs, He is not in 
knowledge, nor in meditation, nor caste, nor rite, nor 
Custom. 

ife Is found not in Mahabharat, nor Ramayan, Sfanu 
Smriti, nor in Vedaa. 

Mo i« not in temples nor worship, nor In the sound of 
temple bells. O Unri Chand, the Lord ranges, bound 
Uy the one bond of love. 

These medieval poets also display a true spirit 
of contentment — a deep sense of trust in 
fTovidence. One remembers the noble hymn of 
tbe German poet “ Heap ill on ill, 0 God, I will 
trust Thee still. Though Thou wnuldst slay me, 
yet I would trust Thee.” Equally noble is tho 
folloiring hymn of Jfebr 

As Rsaaniskes him, therewith let a man he content. 

Whatsoever tbe Lord does for thee, accept it cheer* 
fnJJy. 

I.et not thy mouth speak ill of it : if He makei the im- 
possible to be possible, even then accept it. Stand 
Upright and brar it. 

It He by His mercy makes thee to meditate upon 
His Name, then meditate thereon in iileot worship. 

if/Ar Das says, ho is the servant of Hari nbo obeys 
His bidding. 

But the diost inspiring songs come from 
that blind bard, Sur Das, one of the gre.atest 
k.unt poota of Hindustan. His songs and poems 
display a spirit of self-abasement and penitence 
the like of which is not met with in the works of 
his contemporaries. The following is a good 
coample — 

O Lord, how will Thou deal with me P lam fickle, 
clothed in filthy garmeots. 

kly form » foul, I live in the company of the wicked. 


* For the transUtioni of this and some other follow- 
tog hymns, I am indebted to a rocen^ publication by Mr. 
Abmedshah entitled " Badho Uymne,'* 
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All mr dal's I pass in heaping up riches for reyfamilj 
and mj kinsmen. 

And all the night through I sleep like a beast that has 
DO underatanding. 

1 learned Thy llarae as Eternal, Good, and Holy, the 
Treasury of Morey : , 

When Sur Da\ the sinnor, heard it, then be found 
comfort to his soul. 

There U another hymn •wherein -with piercing 
metaphors nnd stirring poetry, ho sings of his 
imperfections, fears nnd miseries — of tho E-arthly 
attractions wliich waste his sonl. Tlie song forms 
the high watermark of medieval religions poetry. 

I am sinking fast. Why dost Tliou not raise me up ? 

O Lord, friend of the helpless, and treasury of mercy, 
remove the pain of the world. 

The clouds of self hare gathered : they pour out the 
waters of worldliness. 

The rirer of covetousness Is impassable. 

We who are orerwhelmod in it can find no foothold. 
Thou only art our refuge, 

Every moment thirsty desires fl48h round me as 
lightuing : 

These have consumed, 0 Lord, body and eoul. 

The thunder roll of this fearful world dlls me with 
misery and dread. 

The watcre of thie world cast up the mire and dirt of 
Kali Yug. I poor wretch, am averwhelmsd therein. 

O Lord, Sur 27iui knowe that Tliou art tho Help of 
slnneTS. Lord, temembet and fulfil Thy premise. 

We have some more songs which have a bold 
warlike tone in them. They come from tho** 
earnest, prophetic-minded men — Kabir and 
Nanak. Earnest-minded ns they are, these men 
have their eyes directed to tho most important 
end in all religion — the reformation, of the soul. 
They feel that self-restraint, will, and clear faith 
alone can le.ad to salvation. And so the old 
imperative commands of the ancient s.ages of India 
are preached forth by them inth a new force and 
eloquence. Knbic said — 

No nno knows In this world whst hii next moment may 
bring. Do good and meditate upon the name of Rama; 
who knows what way befall to-morrow ? 

To pile up riches men practise guile and lies: and 
deceitful words are uttered. The bundle of aia Is upon , 
his head : how may this be'Iightcned ? 

Within the body, speaks tho conscious soul: '‘Do 
sotno good work for to-morrow. For when the soul 


departs, the body shall mingle with the dust of the 
^rth." c j’. 

Renounce lewdness, anger, brutisbness and coreting: 
and give up feigning words of deceit. Foster under- 
atanding, mercy and the rerunciatioo of worldly desire 
within thy heart: this is the true saying of Kabir, 
Nanak preached the same with equal emphasis. 

Beside Ood none it thy helper. 

Mother, father, son and wife do not avail. No one is 
anotlier’a brother. 

Wealth, land, and all possessions which thou esllest 
thine : 

Of these, when they soul quits the body, none will 
accompany thee. 

Why dost thou then cling to these ? 

The merciful God Is ever ready to ^remove ptiat : yet 
thou bast not set thy love upon him. 

Nanak says this world >■ all illusion : a vision of the 
night. 

In the Dcccai), tho voice of Tiiknram wa.s 
heard urging the 6.amo lesson, Though Tnknram 
suffered bitterly, yet he never lost his faith in 
virtue and ch-arity. 

*‘8iog the song with earnestness, making pure the 
heart. If you would attain Ood, then this is an easy 
way. Make your heart lowly ; touoli the feet of saints; 
ot others do not heat the good or the evil quality nor 
thiok of them : Tuka says— Be it much or little, do good 
to othera." 

These outpourings of medieval India may u-ell 
be compared with the productions of classical 
times. In these hymns, we have the same strong 
faith, tho same rapt love of G6d, the fcame philoso- 
phic depth, the same contempt of the world nnd 
its attractions which wb saw in the Sanskrit 
hymns. In some respects, wo find tho medieval • 
poets even disph^ying deeper springs of religious 
feeling. "We find them pinging in deep nnd ins- 
piring strains of repentance, of self-ab.'wement 
nnd of purification by faith. At tho same time 
it is but jusfc to admit that tlio me<liei-iil poets 
lack something of that l.aige f.iith — that sover- 
eign imsight into Ti nth— which ha\-e given tJw 
elder i»oets almost a nation.al rank. But what- 
ever bo their relative vnlue.s, both cla.sscs of , 
hymns attest tho continuity of religions lift* — the 
increasing faith and tho growing vision of India 
through tho ages. 
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THE RIGHT HOR’BtE SYED IHIR ALI. 

nv UR. 8. 7.. AI.I, B. 1. 


INTRODtCriOS. 

"A MONO the prescnt-iUy loadprn of ImlU, the 
r.iglit Ilon’lilo Amir All lioMs a very high 
pl»«}. Itc ii the b(Mt prwfucj of moiern 
MohomcHn Imlw. lie is an orniment to his 
community, a pri'ie to his country nn'l an object 
of veneration to tho ^loslem worll wherein ho 
occupies a unifjno position. Asa Imder nn-l ro- 
presentstivn of Iniiisti Mshomeilans he is well 
known in I’ngl'n'l anil Imlia ; as a Moslem jnn'.t 
hoUs.s no e<]»nl; as an interpreter of Isltmic Ins- 
tory "Jvl belief ho is recognis'sl, on nil h.sn<lH, as 
an authority ; as a roconciler of Ithm with 
ino<iern progress ami enlightenment, he perhsps 
Btsntfj withniit a rivnl : as a stout champion of 
pnn-Islamle interests, he u known all tho worhl 
over, s 

Mr. Amir AU’a life has been a continuous re- 
eonl of strenuous pfTort for tho regeneration of 
Moslem Imlia. lie Is closely associstM with the 
Uto Sir Syed Ahme<l Khan, tho Founder of the 
Mahometan Anglo-Oriental Collcgo and tho 
School of Inii'uan Mahomedan Liberalism, In all 
the reform movements which originate.1 at 
Aligarh some forty yeara ago, Like Sir Sye*l, ho 
figures as an apostle of English eilucation and one 
of fho earliest nilvr>cates of eilucition for Indian 
Jloalem Women hut, unlike Sir Syed.hoisnaocial 
reformer of an odvnnceil type and Ins even gone 
so far as to contract “ mistsl marriage " which 
the Aligirli saga pronouneeil to Im detrimental to 
tho interests of tho country. Lika Sir Sye«l, ho 
tabooed tho Indian Isational Congress from »ho 
conviction that the Moslem community “ticl to 
the wheels of tho Jiiggemant of majority would 
bo in tho end cni«hfHl out of all si-mblanro of 
nationality ” hut, nnliko Sir Syol, he U an anient 
politician, taking tho in nil political tnovp< 
ments affecting tho Moslem wc.if. LikoSirSye*!, 
he forms a link between the Ea-stand the M'eat 
but, unlike Sir Syed, ho las pnrpo-.cly chosen tho 
Englisli Language for communicating lifs thonghta 
and views to Moslems as well a-s to non-Moalems 
for the reason tiiat it itf the Icngti.ago of culture 
nnd civilise.! progress. 

no 


JUS ronDciB?. 

Jfr. Amir Ali was bom on April C, I8f9 at 
Cltitis.uni — a quonAim Dutch settlement — on the 
Ilbogly in Rcngnl. Ilo traces bis descent, an all 
Sycls do, from Mahomcl tho Prophet tlirough 
|1|P Imam AIi-«r*Il-arz.a of Ilia forbo.ara 

were in tho employ of tho Perii.vn kings. One 
of them, Mthomcl .S«dtrj Khan held high oflico 
under Shaft AbUia II. From him descendeil 
Ahnuid Fiiiil, nitoMier by profession, .wlio, with n 
bivly of troops, joined the anny of Kadir Rliah 
when tho iitfcr infadftl IiitUt in 2731>, Aft^r 
the departure of tho Persian monarch, Ahmad 
I'ani, however, chose to remain in India, taking 
service with Ids men under the Emperor of Delhi. 
When tho .\fiihratf-as luicked the Sfoghnl capital, 
Ahmoil Fniil'a son lloil from Tlellu and took re- 
fuge in <lude. Cnifer the Kawnh I'arfersof Oude, 
Ids sons rose to distinction and one of them, 
Saadat Ali. n^movol to RengnI shortly liefore tho 
annexation of Oudo. To Saadat Ali was born tlie 
subject of our biography. 

m'CJBs .»r rnr. noootr ceu,roB. 

Mr. Amir All's fatlicr was a fnr-sccing tnnn. 
llis was an age quite different from ours, The 
Moslems of India wero weltering in ignorance, 
•upcnitition am! bigotry. They turned a deaf ear 
to all things Western. Tlioy were so aiull.a<rid- 
den that they thought it ahervsy to learn English. 
When such were tho prevailing notions among 
“ the faithful” in India, it argues n big heart for • 
Raadat AH Kkan to depart from the etoreclj-pod 
path and givo his sons* an English education, 
faring the anathemM of myopic nioulries. Jlr. 
Amir AH was admitted into tiio Ifoogly Collego 
which remained his nfma rimfer throughout his 
ncndemicnl career, lie was a diligent student 
and was far ahead of his clash-fellows. He soon 
pa«sc<l tho Matricuhtion Examination, securing 
a firs^ class scliol irship. lly unremitting indus- 
try he worked Ids way up, gniclimting in 18G7. 
Aycareftcr, he took tho M. A. degree in History 
and Political Economy. Ho then prosecuted his 
studies in Law in tho s.amo collcgo, passing tho 
D. Ij. F.xnmination in honours. Mr. Amir Ali Ls 
one of thosn who hare, iluring their academical 
career, received help from tho “ Mohsin Fund ” 
which has donn ro much to educate tho Jlfahomed- 
an youths of llongal. 

•Mr. Vsris AH. Sir. Amir Ab’< elder brothtr, m« rUo 
ana/umnusotthB Ileocl>lf t'eHcgn wkrro he %«■ for 
■onM UrM rroleisnr ol PenUn before joinfng tho Rcro- 
noa Department u • Heput; Collector. 
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OOE3 TO ESOEANT) TO STUDY FOR THE BAR. 

After passing the B. L. examination, Mr. 
Amir Ali pmctisoil for sometime in the Calcutta 
High Court hut very soon nn opportunity was 
ntroritcd him to give a finishing touch to his legal 
studies in England, lie was selected ns ft state 
scholar by the Govornmetit of India. Mr. Amir 
Ali was one of tho first Indian ^MahomeAins to 
study for the bar. Ho joined the Inner Temple 
and was called to the bar in 1873. 

JOIKS THE CALCUTTA BAR. 


Returning to India the s.ame year, he again 
joined the Calcutta bar and began to pmcti.se. 
He had, from the beginning, a largo litenleU and 
his fame as a Lawyer grew. In 1874 he w-as 
elected Fellow of the Calcutta University. The 
next year ha was appointed Lecturer of Maho- 
medan Law at tlio Pi-esidency College, Calcutta. 
He held the lectureship foi five sucoessia'o years 
From .about this time can be traced his deep 
AoUcitnde for the Mahomedan community which 
has never flagged einco. He became immensely 
interested in Maliomedan anjximan$ and associa- 
tions. lie founded in 1876 tlie Central Nation.aI 
Mfthomedan AssocLation and continued to bo its 
Secretary for a quarter of a century which is, 
indeed, ft memorably long time in the annals of 
nn Indian society. This association luo-s done 
much for tho amelioration of the Maliomedan 
community and fts a proof thereof it may be re- 
marked that, prior to Lord Minto’ft memorable 
reply to tho Mabomedan deputation uhichwaiteil 
on him at Simla on 1st October lOOC, tho most 
important declaration of policy emanating from 
the head of tho Indian Government in regard to 
the Moslems, wa-s the notable resolution issueil 
twenty-seven yeans ago by Lord Dufl’erin on the 
memorial of the Central National Mahomednn 
Association of CdcutLa. Mr. Amir Ali wjw also 
President of the Committee of the Hooghly Inwm- 
bam from 1876 to 1904 — another long tenure of 
office ! 

nis fJRst official career. 


After five years' Kuccessful practice he was 
selected in 1878 to fill the post of Presidency 
Magistrate. So well did ho dLscliarge his duties 
that, in a very short time, he was nppointeil Ofli- 
ciflting Chief Presidency Mngi^tiflto. Tho rw- 
ponsibilities of this onerous post are too sreU- 
known to require any mention here. Ho .sj^nwl 
himself with zeal to the new work entnisted to 
him winning aliko the confidence of the public 
imd’thego«l-"nioftho OoAermnent. . 


Amir Ali could not remain long in Government 
service. It was difficult for a man who had lived 
in tho bracing atmosphere of the liar to bo cooped 
up in the official crib. The spirit of independence 
was slowly working within him and he longed to 
bo freo. In 1881 when the nir was thick with 
rumours of his being confirmed in the officiating 
incumbency, he lusignetl, in spite of the ad- 
monitions and friendly protests of his numerous 
friends and well-wishers. Although thi.s action 
of bis was then considered rash and short-sight&l, 
it evenriuilly bore good re-sults. 

AOAIK reverts to THE BAR. 

Mr. Amir Ali after relinquishing the office of 
Chief Piesidency Mngistnite once again joined 
the bar. This time he wielded nn unusually Large 
andlucrative practice. The sphere of In's octiai- 
ties also becaime widened. lie roRo in public 
esteem and in the oye.s of tho Government. lie 
w.is first made a member of the Bengal I.iegisla- 
tive Council which he continued 'to lio till 1883. ■ 
Imme<liatoly after, Lord Ripon noroinated him to 
tho Imperial Legislative Council to represent Uio 
intere.sts of tlie MoslenTs wjiose cause he pleaded 
with impassioned eloquence. He took a prominent 
part in tlie debates of the Council. These wpio 
the stormy days of the ill-fated Ilbeit Bill. Jlis 
strength of cluiraetor and sincerity of purpose 
left a deep impression even on those who difl'ered 
from him in views. Ixird Duircrin in one of his 
epceche.s spoko very highly of his seiwices. In 
1884 he was appointed Ttigoro Law Professor. In 
recognition of his many servicas ho was created 
c-i.E.,in 1887. 

BEtXIMtS A men COURT JUDOE. 

The year 1890 was a ml-lcttor date in the life 
of Mr. Amir Ali. Ho w.as appointed to the then 
highest post in the gift of tho Government open 
to natives of India, Wrylng of toviYiso tho ollgarcld- 
cal Civil Service wliicli iini<osea fo many restric- 
tions. His eloTOtion to tlio Bencli was received 
with unirersal approbation and the M.alioinedaii 
community, in parliculnr, felt themselx'cs highly 
flattcml at tho nomination. Mr. Amir Ali was 
the second Malionie<lan to bo thus honoured, tho 
firet being the l.ato Mr. Justice Syed Mahmooil, 
son of the late Sir Syed Ahamad Khan of Aligarh 
fame. Fora man olio pos'cssed a sound legal 
knowleflgo, who had practised successfully in tlie 
Calcutta High Court, who had filled tho posts of 
PresidcncyMagistnite.and Chief PrcsidcncyMagis- 
trato, who Lad sat in the Provincial and Imjicri.al 

psiatiro CouncilF, who Lad been Tugore Ijxw 
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HR. AMIR ALI AKD TOE JIOSLEM LEAGUE. 


IS SWORN IN AS A PBITY COUNCILLOR. 


Of the many-sided ncth ities which hare en- 
gaged Sir. Amir All's nttentioii since ho has made 
England liis home, the work of the Moslem 
League claims the large.st share. Ever since the 
inception of the London branch of the Moslem 
League, of which ho is the President, he laboured 
week in and week out to empliasise the claims of 
the Indian Jloslems on Lord Jlorley and the 
members of the India Council. The deference 
shown to the Jloslem demands in tlie Beform 
sclieme is, in a large mc^isure, due to the untiring 
and unceasing advocacy of Mr. Amir Ali. No 
single Mahomedan has done so much as be to 
get the Indian Moslems adequate representation 
in the Reformed Councils. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, had tliere been no Amir Ah in 
London to echo the voice and sentiments of tbo 
sixty-two millions of the Faithful in India, the 
Reform Proposals would have been passed on the 
laUsez fairs linos and the Indian Aloslems would 
have been left, as of yore, in the back-giound in 
the political regeneration of India. 

MR. AMIR ALI AND TOE INDIA OEFICE MEUDERSIlir. 

"When the question of appointing the fiist 
Mahomedan member of the India Council nas on 
the tapU, there was a universal belief that the 
Secretary of State’s choice would fall on Mr. Amir 
Ali than whom no one else was more eminontly 
fitted. There were of course other members of 
the Moslem community in India who had claims 
for consideration but Mr. Amir Ali stood head 
and shoulders above them. Besides being n cons- 
picuous reformer and learned exponent of present- 
day Islamism, ho had the li.dl-m.irk of b leader of 
proved capacity, while his choice of on English 
domicile and familiarity with London social .and 
political life peculiarly fitted him to intoipret 
India to England. And tlie many oi>portunitics 
which Lord Morley had of gauging Mr. Amir All’s 
qualifications as a leading member of nil tho 
Moslem League deputations that inten-iowed him 
and as ono who was privately consulted by tho 
Secretary of State on the question of eflicient lo- 
presentation of Mahomedans in the New Reforms, 
further btrengthenod his claim to tho vacant 
membership of the India Council. But for un- 
known reasons. Lord Morley’sehoieo fell cisenhere, 
causing of courso some disappointment among tlio 
Indian Moslem comnnuaty. 'Wiiether some 
uniqvie distinction w.xs already ear-marked for Mr. 
Amir Ali, or whether his liberal-minded thorough- . 
ness w.os not npprovotl of by tho British bureau- 
cracy, wo are uu.\b]e to eay. 


The feeling of disappointment lying dormant in 
the breasts of the Indian Moslems at liis not 
being appointed member of tho India Council was 
changed into one of unbounded joy when on 
November 23, 1909, it was announced that Jlr. 
Amir Ali was swoin in to the Privy Council. Mr. 
Amir Ali is the first Indian to enter the Nieied 
pieciiicts of nis Majesty the lung’s Council. All 
India was highly gratified at the appointment. It 
ivas viewed in the light of a national lionour and 
not as a case of “ preferential treatment ” accord- 
ed to a member of the Moslem community. This 
has been tho first occasion in the history of Eng- 
hsh polity when an indmii was invited by the 
King of England “ to take his &e.it at the Board ” 
and sworn “ to advise tho King according to tbo 
best of Ills cunning and disci-etion ; to advise for 
tho King’s honour and the good of tho public, 
without partiality, through alloction, love, need, 
doubt or dre.id, to keep the King’s couusol seci-ct; 
to avoid con uption ; to help and strengthen the 
execution of what bhnll bo resolved; and generally 
to observe, keep and do all that a tiuo counsellor 
should do to his sovereign Loid.” Mr. Amir Ali 
was sworn in with a view to his being apivoiiited 
to the “ Judicial Committee " which, accoiding to 
the btatuto of 3 and 4 William IV C. 41, is the 
tlie lughest Court of Appeal for all the over-seas 
dominions of Uis Majesty tho King of Great 
Britain and Iicland. The committee is consti- 
tuted of all the members of the Privy Council who 
hold or had held the office of liord Pieeideut or 
Lord Ciiauccllor or any of the high judicial offices 
enumerated in the Act, including also tho Lords 
of Appeal in ordin.iry and othcia whoso qualifica- 
tion is given by various Acts of Parliament. Tlie 
act aLo provides that two members of tho Privy 
Council who, having held tlie office of judge iu 
tho East Indies or in any of ILis Majesty’s domi- 
nions beyond seas, attend tho sittings of the com- 
mittee, should each receive an annual allowance of 
X400 during their nttendauce. By the fStatuto 
of 50 and 51 of Victoria C. 70 it wasen.icUd tLit 
if there should bo only one such member, he might 
bo j'ermlttcd to draw both allowances, tir 
Richard Couch was, to the best of our knowledge, 
tho only member of tho Judicial Commitu-o 
under these rules until Mr. Amir Ah's npjxjint- 
ment. Indiin legal knowledge and judicul ex- 
pcrienco Iwve, from tho fiist, (K-en reprewntedon 
the Privy Council but the npj-ointincnts were ex- 
clusively from the catire of letircd English judges 
oflnOun IL'gh CourU. Tho Dfcd for duvet 
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Injhn reprr-^ntation li-v> BcVTkOw!>>1/><l Ly 

enijn-'’n* juri't>. ’Hie itoliist.m ot nn 

Itulun j'i-lg-! o( Mr. Anitr AIj’» er|» rieiic^ 

Jm lUrBirly {•njre<! to he a to*«T of »tr»-nfrtfi to 
t!»? Jcitljcltl Conitiiittx-, «ltowrt 1.^ th-* r>-etnt 
iltrLiion^ of tho Privy Codnalaii'l wo ho(>i* that 
tvv Btiailiio onto hvar of tLo ffi«tucfit tviimha in 
circles that the lii;;hi-t jiiilicttl trUiOiitl of 
this i!rjn>{rts <loea not ui'jiiro the «h>olut« conC- 
ilencc of llic Inifun litignnta niiJ liwjer«. 

MK. AittR ALi'a Mtaa AXD orLMuaa. 

It in nther \infortotuto that Jlr. Amir Alt 
who liM al«ii}a Iwen known aa a liU ral-uiiinlial 
IndUn should Iw muju'lpiMl by the moree<luv.it<a| 
comniKnily ojkI I»» Jnhhsai “ a pirti'an ** hy *</««> 
Cout^rexmen. Although he di'l not iu|){<art tho 
Congnsivi mu^rme^t hu w.ts at no time a |>r<>iiOim- 
ce<l {skrtisin. lie hoi crrr iaa'n a stout cIuiii|>iott 
of hbcr.thtin. Ho has al«a)a nihoc.ttial mtholi- 
city of vii'wa. His mhoeiey of 1'vBk.ah f>Iuo-ait>n 
io ImlU lUtca from A time wlitii (ii.t(iy lixtuna 
thcin>«lrca vcro blck«■a^l cslu<.wtioti.iUy. ffo <lii| 
mttch for the ujilifl of the stihTncr{;e<l halt of 
ItKlui, He IsvIieai'X that the n-gcncmtion of 
Itt'ILa matt with womeu Ati't m auch thnr v<lu<av 
tiun ahouhl in no cnso Lo ncg|.>cto<l. Ho thiitka 
thrit tho PunUh ayatoin obtiintn;> amon^ Ibo 
ImllaTi )frp>1oma, ia n ilmg aO'! ahoulil U) AboU*b<->| 
SVhether carry Moah-m concurs with him or not, 
ho is ootitloil to A honnng am he ndrancaM hta 
riewa with An cnorsy and j<cniiatenc*i all hu own 
There ia « fraahne^a Aboiit hia argutnent-a nhich ii 
alwjiys engaging,^ 

Mr, Aniir All ia nn Indiin Cnt An'l a Mifalxm 
aftrrwnrda. NVho could have irlendod the c.»u«o 
of tho Indiana hotter or i>ortrayc'l tho iiin«T 
acniimcnt of lo'It.a in truer (>cn'f<-ctito 7 Ho 
w roto ; — 

Beaent; y«>r« of Gn^lith education .aod tli« grailusl 
ditTuaioo ol Western kuo«le<]f;« liarv created ORioag the 
more proiycTCroa otusca a |pcTcetAStiT> vt Wie TeepnnaVt^i* 
iiUea aed obligations et Uoteroment, and awakonod in 
tbem a scuta of their rights, llovtars r diltlouti this nay 
inakelhe work of admiuistration, It Is hardly possible, 
areo if it were eipialient, to alter the current of pro* 
grtss. The grant Intellectual upriae soiong the educated 
acctiooa due to the impact of West and liaet nalurslly 
rests on the maases. And tlie spirit of collecUrlsRi anil 
organisation wbich has giren birlfi to ao many political 
and temi'pobtical institutions esercises its legitimala 
ioducncc. Tbs whole continent, wiUl the eiicptioa, 
perhaps, of trseCa intiahited by biekward eomtrsunlliea 
IS thus in a alila of expertitlon eager for derelopment. 

Hr ridiculed tlio British conccjitian of IndLt 
“An eaey-going country, run on fiac-!, generally 
uiultcrablu Unci>— >tLo land of pageauta and tho 


homo of Durletr*— -the bulk of w!lc^^e posjjile, tin- 
toiuhol by the clnngcs in the tisncfj.tion of tho 
thinkinj; elKx-s rxi-aei-uic-l by tho contact of two 
citili<ati«ri.s~-cne' oM find atationary, fl.o other 
joiitip, Bftite nnd utnitnrlm — l-ow down Uforo 
the |tnti‘li o'.!iii.«I ns AH Asnt ir of pto^TCes and 
I'nc-ja-rity." He d- plotvil th** I.u k of g}iiip.itliy 
lictwis n the riilern and tl.e nil<?'h The olllchl 
Atti.rs-phcre, he aiti'J, rLiiinined ‘‘ chargcil with 
jroinictisesl theories of rachtl incijiulily and tho 
nnwisdnm of rrlixin^T ihe Ixinds of tiiMapc, 
wliilst the cider fchitc*incn TiVw with i!l-conccl»oi 
apprchctislon Aiiy rhango in the direction of lilio- 
r-.ilisAtinn." The IndUn nuiseo, he wunml, w«r« 
tio hitigiT the Ai«ithr tic {ROpIfi tlii-y once were oh 
they fiAit* piicn ample proof of di«<-t/w'ng 
tions often with intelligence, nlwAya with acute- 

Ah nn iHhicutist Indun, Mr. Atiiir All fiiltocAtca 
A wider fij>}dinitioii of fhe principles of local aclf- 
gosemment, tlis) einpJuymcnt of Indunsto Iifghcp 
loiLs of Slate ►■•rsii'e, and the adnii'shiii of 
Jfidhins to higher ranks of fhe Indian nrniy. Ilo 
holds tlinl the Indmns nru not new to local ndf* 
gosemment as is »liown hy the old silLiffe aditii- 
iiistratiun wlnth, in a inolifirsl form, aliU hirgely 
goscrtis tho destinies of the rural (d-iaciti. In 
rrgunl to tho ollicia} onci.’rtiivn tluit Indlins e\on 
buiigin at Municiiiil Oosemmont and liavo there- 
fore no Hptiiuilo for loml N.df*guvcrt)iuent, ho 
obficrvcs 

klueicipsi Oorernment. etea in England, is attended 
witb mistakes, in fndfa they are (o be espectrd. A 
■ympathetlc, tactful and at the lama time firm trratmect 
would Inatrsd et making failure, hare led to aueccis. It 
wouAl iiare made reajwcUbfe aestions unifertland (he 
responslbilitlra of trust, imparted aelf.reliaoca and 
trained Uiam to a targe ]>erception o( duty as citizeas ol 
• great Empire, 

Uegarding tho employ inctil of Indlms to higher 
brtnchcH t*f St.ito rcrticc, it might I<o eniM fimt 
vtW2« Mt. Atsdr AVt wv.\« wwwsVia, w tveui 
]M>}icy bu d twill'd ip Iiidut. Tho Minto-Morloy 
regiino r.iw tho brvnking up of thn roco biirricr 
and Indians nju now Is-ing slowly ndniittcd irito 
tlio annetums of tin* Indiin Etmifivo CoiimiN, 
Loth Imjirhl und rrotjtici.d.nniUlic IndinOlliiv, 
Bltlioiigli it is jntent that, fur A tcry lung liiuo 
to cOtnc, tho clUcisl element will bo oterwhclin- 
iiigly Anglo-Imliin wliicli is, nftor all, tho 
prcniietfito (if tiio nding rnco. 

An is'KAids the admission of Indlms to the 
liigber nmka of tho liidUii nnny, Mr, Amir Ali 
U equally ciiitrpukon. Ho denounces thocilieini 
\icw tlidt they are unnblo to conimutul obcdietico 
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or exact deference. Ho urges that “ in every 
country the amount oJ respect shown to an oSicer 
depends upon the consideration in which he is 
held by his superiors, for the people t<k© him at 
Government valuation.” He remarks that the 
closing of the Indian army as a profession to the 
sons of respectable Indians has not only proved a 
source of considerable discontent but is slowly 
emasculating the virile races of India. The pre- 
sent policy, he adds, “ inste.id of making their 
military predilections a source of strength, is driv- 
ing them into unworthy and unhealthy, not to 
say, dangerous channels.” 

Speaking of the Engli.sh Party system and the 
attitude of either party tow.ards India and Indian 
questions, Hr. Amir AU shrewdly observes ; 

We in ladtii often lose sight of the fact that generally 
epoaking both the great Engliah parties treat Indino 
qnostiona aa outside the range of nhat are usually called 
party-politica ; and althougn ezucptiana have recently 
appeared, on the whole it may be aaid the rule le faith- 
fully observed. Both parties profess to bave at heart Uio 
development of India on progreeaive hoes and tho traio- 
ing of her people in the work of self-governmeat, eo 
that In the distant future when the growth of a true 
spirit of corDpromise and tolaration among all classes and 
uommunities may make it possible to i-iitiust them with 
the oaDageoieitt of tbeir own affairs, sbe may justly 
claini a release from her present Ciiot irksome) tutelage. 
One party may be more inclined to hurry the pace, the 
other may feel it wiser to proceed more cautiously; what- 
ever the difference in the method, both eeem to have the 
same end in view. 

Mr. Amir Ali’s views on the Reform Proposals 
are sober, thoughtful and at the same time inde- 
pendent. Said he : 

Although the principles underlying the reforms are by 
DO means new, or for the first time enunciated by their 
authors, the constitutional changes themselves are so 
far.reaching as to alter tundsmenlally in many respects 

the chief characteristics of British rule in spite of 

tlie difficulties under which they laboured, it must bead- 
mitted in all fairness, the GoTerninont of India have 
turned oat a piece ot work witti wVu^tViey Vvave every 
reason to be satisfied. The regulations arc Pot ideally 
perfect; some of tno piovisioos indeed fall short of the 
object aimed at, others inspire roi^iringa. Cut taf.ea 
broadly they repiesent a dutiuct Ihd remarkable deve- 
lopment in the admini.tiation ot the country. The op- 
portunities they afford for the ezprcaaion of publio 
opinion on the me^urcs of Government are tbeciselvea 
a gain *’‘® thoughtful, sober and 

honest views ot the represonUtives of the people, eveit 

when they do not ererciso a controlling influence oa 
Eieoutive or AdroinistraUve actions, can hardly fail t« 
bare their Icgitimsto weight on the policy of Oovernment 
or the conduct of its affairs. Properly worked with the 

genuine intention on the side of the people that they 
should serve the purpose for which tJiey are do«ig»od, 

the present reforms are certain to become tho means of 
incalculable benefit to the country. Tho first, and by oa 
pjeans the amalleit, result would be to inspire all clasie*, 


especially those who have benefited to any eztent from 
Weateru knowledge with a sens© of responsibility and 
some conception of duties of citizenship. Without theiO 
two couditioDS to start with, it would haru'y be possible 
to hope for much good. If there is any real wish to makO 
the reforms a true success, the cavilling spirit will faav^ 
to be abandoned, and a more sober view taken cf tbe 
realities of British rule, with a more measured estimate 
of Indian political and economic progress. Tbe oeces- 
aity for spprozimating such an esiimate to tbe actual 
conditions of the country docs not seem to bo confined to 
India ; its consideration is equally necessary in England, 

It ia futile, however, to suppose that the new system 
would cither allay the “unrest” or conciliate feelings 
that are irreconeiliable. Nor do its authors seem to de- 
lude themselves with that hope. They rely for the luc- 
ceas of their endeavours on the general good sense and 
loyalty of the people. In this probably they are not 
miataken, for the forces interested in tbe peaceful deve- 
lopment of the country, and in the maintenance el law 
and order esaential to that end, are very much stronger 
than any other. The ruling chiefs hate, without ezeep- 
tion, pronounced themselves emphatically in favour of 
the pnociptes on which British rule is founded. The 
great magnates, tbe leisured classes, the men of culture 
—IB tact, all who have a stake in their country's pro- 
gress— regaid with approval the constitutional changes 
and view with apprebensioo the prospect of violent at- 
tempts to upset or psrslyte the Uorernment. The bulk 
of tbe population, interested in their own avoeationi, 
quiescently indifferent to change* in the administrative 
syetem CO long as they are left in peace to enjoy the 
fruite of tbeir industry, are conteot with a rule which 
easurea them equal justiceand protection against oppres- 
sion and violence. In these elementi lies tbo safety ot 
the prosent order, on them depends the coatioued aaiu- 
raace of the country’s well-being. 

BIS PtEA FOB SEraiUlE BO^LE.'! ttEpnME.vrAriox. 

Having outlined Mr. Amir All's vievnt in gene- 
ral, w© giiall next set forth his plea for beparnto 
Moalem representation which hna, of late, ooca- 
aioneil so much ndveree criticism among our Ifiiiilu 
compatriots, Mr. Amir All's contention is tlwt 
India not being a homogeneous country, every 
cast© and creed has to watch over its own inte- 
rests. The development of each community must 
proceed on its own ideals and standards of thought 
and tnainiiig. A community, “ with great tiadi- 
tions," consisting of sixty two millions nnd form- 
ing one-fifth of tho population of India, emnot 
be ignore<l in the governance of tho country. 
Hitherto tho Indian Moslems wci-e sufl’ering acu- 
tely from political in.iiiition. The Mft'lom, ivhilo 
be was patted on tlie back for holding aloof from 
“ political agitation ” nnd told to apply himself 
like a good l*oy to Ills books, w.is relegated to tho 
cold fcbodo of neglect. To rsifegiLird agaiii'd fur- 
ther decline nriil ilL'integnition, ]lli. Amir Ali 
»irges that there must bo conceited .action. He 
advances that, in tho obsonce of a rocognised orga- 
nisatioa capable of expreeiing freely and openly 
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the fiontiments end opinions of the Moslems as a 
body, the feeling-^ of the roivs^es are likely to take 
R wrong shape and find an outlet through unregn- 
hteJ chimnels. The system of representation ob- 
taining in the aTMious councils was, until tlto pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, a-ery inadequate. This 
was due as nrnch to the narrowness of riaon on 
the part of the ntlmiuistratois as to their own in- 
dividualism and lack of jiolitic.il training, llenco 
Mr. Amir Alt’s solicitude for an organisaUon or 
league which would safeguard Moslem rights and 
interests in a form that would give them an as- 
sured position in the pQlitic.il institutions of the 
country. Aske<l as to why the Moslems should 
not join hands with the Hindus in the political 
evolution of the country and thus exonerate them- 
selves from the charge of creating an Ulster in 
India, Mr. Amir Ali pointedly remarks that “.any 
attempt at amalgamation at the present stage 
would mean the submergence of an ill-organiseil, 
badly equipped and badly trained minority under 
a majority va.stly superior in numbers and iroinen- 
sely better organised. No one ncquainte*! with 
the social, religious and moral conditions of the 
Moslems can view such a contingency without tho 
gmrest misgivings,” 

ITet Mr. Amir Ali is no “sepaiatist” lie be- 
lieves that the devclopunent of India on modem 
lines of progress depends upon the cordial co-ojicr- 
ntion of the two great Indian communities, 
Hindu and Jloslem, in the work of national wel 
fare. He exhorts hts community to work in unity 
and harmony. He wrote : 

1 trust that the two communities, whotn the coostitu- 
tionsi experiment msinly effects, will work together iQ 
harmony and concord to make it s saccesa, Dy bringine 
the repreienUtiTes or the two peoples Into tho Ckiunc‘1 
Chambers and on the public platrornis on fairly assured 
terms, it will, I venture to hope, lead to the growth of 
that spirit of compromise aud mutual tderatioo oo 
which depends the ultimate success of the relorioe. and 
without which the welfare and progress of the country 
will be in jeopardy. 

ni$ WORKS. 

No biographical sketch of 5lr. Amir Ali would 
• bo complete without a reference to bis works 
which .are all in EnglL«b. Ills maiden literary 
elTort scorns to h.avo been a transUtion of an 
Unlii (?) pamphlet by Moulvi Syed Karamat AU, 
the mutafalli (treasurer) of the Bengal Mobrin 
Fund whose patronage ho enjoyed during his col- 
lege career. Although written before Iw left col- 
lege, it gives abundant proof of Lis e.arly tnasteiy 
over tho English langu.age. Wlfila still reading 
for the Ikir in Ijondon, he wrote A Crilical exami- 


nation of the Life and Teachings of ^[ahomed which 
wa-s given a warm reception in England and in- 
troduced him into the literary circles of London. 

'Ilia most popular work is tho “ Spiiit of Islam" 
which lias passed through several and special edi- 
tions. On this WHS built Mr. Amir All’s fame ns 
an author. Therein he has entered fully into tho 
spiiit of the religion of Mahomed. No better ex- 
position of tho teachings of the Anibi.an Prophet 
has yet appeared in the English language. It is 
a clissic in its line. Mr, Amir AH is also the 
author of “ Tiio Ethics of Islam ’’ which deals, in 
his usual masterly way, with the precepts of 
Islam. For Constable’s “ Religions: Ancient and 
Modern ’’ Series, Mr. Amir Ali has contributed n 
shilling volume entitled “ Islam " which presents, 
in an admirably small compass, the salient fea- 
tures of Mahomed's Faith. His lo\e for Islam 
further ted him to fiff a gap in Isfamic history and 
write “ A Short History of tho S.amcens ” which 
bus throw-n a llood of light on the annals of a For- 
gotten Empire to which European savants, too, 
have done scant justice. The author has taken 
infinite pains to study, in minute detail, the inner 
life and the social, economic and intellectaal deve- 
lopment of the Sarrenic race and trace and ehoiv 
how much modern Europe is> indebted to their 
civilLs,ation. Ills historici! analogies are bold, 
original and instructive. The comporisoo of the 
Saracenic administration with the British Rule in 
India is full of lessons for the Imperialist. 

Mr. Amir All’s expositions of the rcHgion of 
Islam are characterised by a studied effort on hia 
part to remove some of the misapprehensions and 
prejudices regarding tho true aims and ide.als of 
Islam and portray the religion of Mahomed in 
true perspective. He lifts the veil of formalism 
and ceremonialism and Jpts us see the “ .spirit ’’ of 
Islam. Below sre given a few extiacta from his 
works which illustrate hb method of elucidation. 

Dwelling on the unirers.'ility and rnt'ionaUstio 
practicality of Islam Mr. Amir AH remarks : 

Xo tome reliRiori* the precepts which inculeeted duties 
have been to utlcrlv devoiilorprieticsbility.eo coirplele- 
ly waaiiag ia » Jrrowledge of Jiiinian nature, and perlak- 
ir.R BO Touch of the dreamy vapuenees of enthusiasts as 
to become in the real battles of life simply useless The 
practical character of a religion, its abiding influence on 
tho common relations of n ankind, iu the affairs of every 
day life, its power on the masses, are the true criteria 
for judging of Its noiversality. XVe do not look to excep- 
tional minds to recogoisothe nature ol a religion. We 
aearch among tho masses to understand its true charsc- 
ter. Does it exercise deep power over them ? Does it 
eterate them ? Does it regulate their conception of 
rights and duties ? Does it, if carried to the South Bca 
islander, or preached to the Caffrariaus, improve PT de- 
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gr#3e them ?— are the questions we natural); aah. In 
-Islam is joined a loft; idealism with the most rationalig. 
tic practicalitj. It did not ignore human nature; it 
neror entangled itself in the tortuous pathways which 
lie outside the domains of the actus] and the real, lu 
object, like that of other systems, was the elevation of 
humanity towards the absolute ideal of perfection; but 
it attained, or tries to attain, this object by grasping the 
truth that the nature of man is, in tins existence, imper- 
fect. If it did not say, “ If th; brother sml'e thee on 
one check, turn thou the other also to him;*' if it allowed 
the punishment of the wanton wrong-doer to the extent 
of the injury he had done, it also taught, in fervid words 
and varied strains, the praetiee of forgiveness *nd 
benevolence, and the return of good for evil. 

It is not a mere creed, it is a life to be lived in the 
present — a religion of right-doing, right-thinVing and 
right-speaking, founded on divine love, universal etianty 
and equality of man in the sight of the Lord, {lonever 
mush the modern professors of Islsm may hare dii.uned 
the glory of their master (and a volume might also be 
written on tho defects of modern Mohamodanism), th« 
religion which enshrines righteousness and justification 
by Work deserves the recognition of tho lovers of horns. 

nlty. 

Commeutinp on the absence of jiriosthooil in 
iBlam Jlr. Auiir Ali bij'b : 

The ahsence of a tpeoially Interested elsts to act as 
Intermcdisries between Ood and man differentiates 
Islam from all other creeds. In the tiUmie aysttm every 
man Is his own priest and pleads for himself for forgive, 
ness and mercy, Ko sacrifice, no oeremonial invented 
bv tested interests it needed to bring the en. 
xioui hesrt nearer to its Comforter. 

Etsonlially a denoerstle rred, it recognises no dis. 
tiiietion of race or colour among its followers. High or 
low, rich or poor, white, yellow or hltek are on the earn* 
level in tho sight of their Lord. The democratic ehsrac- 
ler of its appeal. Its repudiation of all advenlitiorts bsr- 
tiers of raaie. explain the powerful fascination it exer- 
cises orer diverse races of reackind. 

Regordinp the Koranic conception of n Fiitiira 
KtUtencp, itlr. Amir Ali ofTen* tho following ex- 
phination : 

The ptelures of a future existence in the Koran are all 
drawn to suit the comprehension of the people among 
whom and tho ago in which tho nevr gospel was prraehed. 
To the famiihed. thirsty Arab of the desert what could 
bo more eomfortieg or more roosonant to his idras of 
paradise than rivers of unsullied, jneoiruptihlevrater.or 
of milk and honev ; oe aoythiog more acerptaMo than 
ufilimitM fruit, luxuriant vegetstion, incxhanttible fertl- 
litr? Large masses of Moslems, no doubt, aco-qil in 
their Meest sense all tho vrord paintings of the Koran, a 
eharacle'istioby no meaoarorfined to the fellnweraof 
Islam. Dnt It is a cslu-iny even against those Moelea 
literaliits to aav that Oiey look forw ard to aersoal enjoV' 
laent in the next world. The pictorrs In the Koran of 
the jovB and pains cf after-life, allhoogh poetical and 
vivid, gif* BO warrant for tiirh an assertion. 

Alindinp to the institution of the lln}j sr jiH- 
pnmogo to Jtecca, Mr. Arair Ali tlie fol- 

lowing Qliiminating retn.'irka ; 


The wisdom which incorporated into Islam the time- 
honoured custom of annual pilgrimage to Mecca and to 
the ahrine of the Kaab.x, 1ms bre.i!,hcd into £Ishomed‘t 
religion a freeniascnry and brotherhood of faith in suite 
of sectarian divisions. Tbeejesof the whole Moslem 
world fixed on that central spot, keep alive in the bosom 
of each soma spark of the celestial fire which lighted up 
the earth in that century of darkness. Here, again, tbs 
wisdom of the inspired Law-giver shines forth in the ne- 
gative part of the enactment, in the conditions necessary 
to make tho injunction obligatory ;—(!} ripeness ofin- 
teltigence and discernment; (2) perfect freedom and 
liberty; (3) possession cf tho means of transport and 
aubaiatenco during tho journey; (4) possession of means 
•iifDcieat to support the pilgrim's family during his ah- 
■ence;(5) tho poasibilit; and practicability of tiio 
voyage. 

Refuting tho popnliir cliirgo lihl nt the door of 
iBifttn tint it tx nn religion nnd does 

not ftllovv rcligiottB toleration to iion-Mo'-lcms, Mr. 
Amir y\fi pfcoifa ns foffowa : 

Ily the lawa of talara, liberty of eonscleneo and free- 
dom of worship were allowed and guaranteed to the (el- 
lower* of every ether creed under Jlosirm dominion- 
The passage in the Koran, “ I..et there be no compulsion 
in religton " testifies to the principle of teleratioo and 
charily Ineuleited by Islsm. Wlist, wilt thou feree men 
to believe when belief can eomo only frew (lod f* “Ao- 
here to theae who forsake you ; »j»eak truth to IJ'”’ 
heart, do pood to everr one that ooct ill to you —these 
are Uie prerepts of a Teacher who has been aMiisea of 
fanaticism end inloleranee. Ixt It l>e reroeniberM loat 
these are the utterances not of a powerless enthusiast or 
philosophiet) dreamer paralysed by the weight of oppos- 
ing force*. Tliese aio the utleranees of a 
plenitude of his power, of Iho bead of a sifScieftlly 
strong and well<rpant»cd Rtate, able to enforce his doc- 
trine* With the edge of hi* reputed sword. 

Tlie evsrner of the politieal eharaeter of Islsm is to 
(oo*t-l io the thtrter whieli was granted to the Jews by 
til- Proj-tet after bis arrival iu ffedma and the ooWWe 
inrsvsg- sent to the Christ ians of Kajran and 
tiouring territories sfter Islsm had fully eatabllsled flse'f 
In Ibo IVninsiiIa. Tlii* latter doeutnrnl ha*, for the most 
jmrt. fiirnUbed the gtiiding prineiple to sll Moslem rn- 
ler# in their mode of deal leg with llielr non- Moslem S'lli- 
jeeta. aed If tter bare departed fiiMi) It in any instsnee 
the ca-i»e {> to t)e found In the rhararU-r of the parlirii- 
larsnrrreign. Jf we aepirale Die Jiohlieal ntcr**hf 
whifh ha* ofton spoken and *"trd in the ostiie «f religion, 
nn faith is more tolerant than Islsm to the fellowem^ o' 
other creeds. “ Reasect of Slate " have led s aoterr'gn 
here and there to displsv a certain degree cf iololrram-e 
cr l-> ioaiat upon a r«-t*io iinifcrTmtr of failh ; biit the 
#y»te-n iUelf ii*a ever mtintvined tiie fno»t eofrpleU lo- 
lerwocr. Chn-titn* and Jews, at a rule, have oertr f>eeo 
nolcaled io the crerrwe of IheJr nlip'*”. ctnstraineO 
to change their faith. If th-r are reptired to J‘a» » 
apeciv! tax. it i* in liro of miliUtTterrKe, and »t »* t«-‘l 

mHthalllHr*«whocnje»tt>ei'roteel,&ii cf Ih# Stale 

abootd cooUib-il- ill some ahafie to the piihhe tiu'denr. 
Toward* the idnlitoi-i there was geest^ aln~tneM io 
tl-rorr. but in pra-tjee the law *sa« sv^ua'lf if 

•t aay time they were treated with 1 a-sV-fiess, t** reuse 
•a to Ve Toaod io the pasaicea of IKe raW or the j.cy.i,ls. 
lioB. The rtl'f ion* elcoctil was used ccly a* a prrtaxt 
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Mr. Amir AU’s luciJ exposition of the 
liw of rasiriige nuil tlio Kor.inic provision for 
polygamy in eerUin conditions end »tage>i of so- 
ciety is interesting, nlthougii lio himself looks 
npon polygamy, in tho pre-ent day, as an adul- 
terous connection nnd contrary to the spirit of 
IsUm. Writes he : 

A Maiislmsn ii sllontd to mtrry one, two, Ibree, or 
foar wi?ea, provided h« eso de«l wiOi all of tliem ** with 
eqnit;.* 1( that be Dot poa«!b1e he can tnarry but one. 
Many of the beet miDde of Idsm hate pereeired in thia 
mle a tirtoal prohibition of polygamy. The moral effect 
ot the JnatJtQtJon on MuMulmaa society e« a wbniecaa 
hardly be Ignored ; it hat pretented the gronth io Mua- 
tnlman countnea, antainted by foreign ao'iil tdeat, of 
that claae whoae exutenee le alike an ootiage on oar 
hnmanity and s diagraee to eiiiiuatinn Coiiatderipg 
bow the prnfeaaioo of the Ht/'tintl, fionoured among 
totne nalioDt, de>)ii,ed among othert, but tolerated by* 
moat, h\« Rouri-bi*d ihrongh all agte, it i» i.o amill 
credit to the Arabian Teacher that it was ao effectnally 
atopped in lalam. 

VTith the progren of thought, with the eter-cbanging 
conditioea of inia world, the neeeaaity for polygamy dia- 
•ppeara, and ila practice h tacitly abaeduned or expreat- 
]y forbidden. And hence it is that in tho*e Moalem 
eenetnes where the cirrnmstsneef which made its esie- 
tencaatflrat ntcesaary ere disappearing, plurabty of 
wives has cone to be regarded ae an evit, and as ait ins- 
titution opposed to the teachiggi of (he Prophet; white 

those ooufitriee where the coedi(i«na of society are 
different, where the atxnt which, to sdranced commooc 
ties, eoable women to help thsmasites are absent er 
wanting, potygsmy mast ncecasanly contiooe to evict. 
Perhaps the objection may be raised, tbstas thefreidom 
ot coostnietion leavesroom for ea»iitttca1 distioetione, 
the total exlinction of poiygsmr wdi be a ts<ic «t eonti- 
derable difficulty. >Ve admit the fo'ce e( this ebjecUon 
which deaertes the serious coniidcratioD ot ail Moslems 
desirous of frrc’ng the Iilamio teaibing* trom (ho bleire 
which has hitherto been attached to them and ot moving 
with advancing civibaation. tiut it moat be reroeioherrd 
that the elastieily ot laws is the greatest test of tbmr 
beceficence and usefuloeas And this is the merit of 
tbe Koranic provision. It is adapted alike fortho accep- 
tance ot the meat caltnri-d society aed vrquiremeett of 
the least civiiixed. 

Sir. Amir Ali proves by cogont re.nsonJng tbit 
tbe status of women in I'lim is iw gowl a.s nnd, 
in some respects, iicttcr tlmn that of many Knn>- 
pean women. ITos-ays: 

The improvement effected in the position of women 
by the Prophet of Arabia has Iwen acknowledged bv nil 
unprej'idierd writers, Ibongli it is still tho fsahlon with 
bigoted cootiiaversialisU to any (hat (ho falamiV ajttcns 
lowered tbe status of women. No lalser eafumny bna 
been levelled at the great Prophet Nicietcrn eeDlurieil 
of progressive development working with the legnoy of a 
< prior civilisation, under the (nokt favourable rsrial and 
climatiQ conditions, have tended to pisco women.ln most 
countries of Christendom, on a higher locisi level than 
the men— have given birth to a coda of etiquette which, 
at least ostensibly, recognises the right ot women to 
higher aociat respect. Dut what is their legal position 
111 


ores in the most advanced eommanitiea of Christendom^ 
Until very recently, even in England, « married woman 
postseased no rights independently of her htiibaud. If 
the Moslem woman doesnot attain in another hundred 
years the social position ot her European sister, there 
wil) bo 1)0)0 ooough to declaim aga)j)st Jsisnj sa a aystem 
and a dispenaatioo. But the tracher who in an ege when 
no country, no system, do community gave any right to 
woinafi, maiden or married, mother or wife, who, in a 
country where tlie birth of a daughter was eonaidered a 
calamity, Mocurtd to tbe sex rights which are only un- 
snlliagtr end under pressure being conceded to them by 
t'<e civilised natioiis in the nineteenth century, deserves 
the gratitude of humsnity. If Mahomed had done no- 
thing more, his claim to be a benefactor ot mankind 
wotitd have been indisputable. Even under tho fawi as 
they stand at present in tha pages of the legists, tho- 
legal position of Moslem femstes may bo said to conparo 
favouraiiiy with that of European women. As long as 
the IS nninaiTicd she remains under Iho parental roof 
and uetil she attains her majonty she li, to tome extent, 
under (hocentrol ot the father or hit representative. 
As noon, however, se silo IS of age, the law vesta in her 
all the lights whu li belong to her at an independent 
human btiog. Sho is entitled toahareintholoheritaneo 
ot her parents along with her brothers, sod though the 
proportion is d-ff>rent, the distioction is founded on tho 
rvlativo position of brother and sister. A woman who it 
$u( Juris can under no eircumaUneti bo married withoot 
her OW0 expresr content, “ not even by the Salterr,” On 
hermarritge the does nut lose her individutlity. Bhe 
dcee not cctio to bo a aeparato menWr of loeiety. 

AMcslem marnsgo is a ciril act, neodiog no prieit, 
requiring no ccreiDonial, The cootract of narriaga glvtt 
(he man no poser orcr (ho woman't person, beyoud 
what the law deflnea, and none whslerer upon her goods 
and property, Her rights at a mother do not depend for 
(heir recoxuitlOD upon tho idicavneraciet of iodiridnal 
judge#, tier earoingt acquired by her own exertloni 
caooot be wasted by a prodigal husband, nor can tho b« 
ill-treated with Impunity by one who is brutal. 8hs acts 
it ffui Juris in all mattcra which relate to herself and 
her property in her own individual right, without Iho 
intervention of husband or father. Bhe can auo her 
debtors in the open court, without the necessity of 
joining a next fnend. Or under rover of her husband's 
DvoM). Bhoronlmuea to exercise, after she has passed 
from her fatner'a house into her husband's home, all the 
nghta which tho law gives to men. All the privileges 
which belong to her as a woman aud a wife are eecored 
to her, nothv tho eoiirtesici which ‘come and go’ but 
by the actual text in the Book of Ijiw. Taken as a whole, 
her ebstue >4 not mere anfaronrabie than that of many 
Kuropnnn women, whilst in many respccta she oeoupiei 
a decidedly better position. 

Igmtly, We cinnot kcfmin from qiiotinj; in Rrfmeo 
Illr. Amir All’s impirti.il cstim.ito of Mnhomed's 
chatsicter : 

The humble preacher had risen to be tho ruler of Are* 
faio, tbe equal of Chosrocs and of Cicsir, tho arbiter of 
tbe dentinies of a DstiOn, But the same humility of 
npirit, tbe same nobility of soul and purity of heart, aus. 
(erHr of rondarC, reflnement and deiicacy of feefiog, 
and atem devotion to duty which h&l won hin the title’ 

Of af-Am<n, combined with a severe icnso of self-exami- 
nation, are ever the distinguishing traits of his charac- 
ter, Once in hit life, whilst engaged in a religious con 
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Ills SERTltES TO ISLAM ASD ISLAMIC COCSTRJES. 

Air. Amir AH Ins rf-mltre.! Mgn.il tcrviccx to 
IsL»m Rhil li-hniic countries. Heins |il«cfsltlio 
Moslem AVorW under n debt hy his hUndrnl 
works on the Ltw, Ueligion umt History of I»Iiik. 
Ite has striven luinl for the regoncnitiim of Mos- 
lem InJLi. Hi-.exhortitions jiprejiding over thirty 
years Invc done much to educate ami enlighten 
the Indian Aliwtems. Ah rounder nnd SSccret.ary 
of the CulcutU Central N.ational Mahometlin 
• Ae-otlation, the forerunner of the Moslem I>?i- 
gue, he did much pioneer nork in inducing his 
co-rcligioni't' to cift aside their npnthy and con- 
servatism and educate themselveH according to 
moclem rctpiircinents. As Preaident of tlio 
At.ahomed.in Hliiealional Confereneo of 1899 IwM 
at C.ilcntl.1, he was nflbnled a unique opi«ortunity 
of impressing his vions on the Moslem cominii- 
nity of India. lUs iaaugund .and fureaell addre"< i* 
on the occi'ion emlwly his deci>ost convicti- im on 
the improvement of Mahome<hii Eilucation. Kwr 
since the inception of the Alovlcm I..e-»gue. Mr. 
Amir AU has been its staunch supporter and an 
eamo4.t worker. He took a lea<ling part in secur- 
ing for the Indian Aloslems eivecLal repreMsntalion 
in the recent con*titutiun.il privilege giunted !•> 
the peoples of India. His siwecli re ul at tlie cci. 
sion of the Moslem Le.iguo held at Delhi in J.inn 
ary 1010 was one which nnks with some of the 
best Presidential sissichcH of the Induii National 
Congrciss. Mr. Amir Ah therein touched on 
many topics of vit-d inU-rest to tlio Moslems ||o 
drew up a progninimo for tho successful working 
of the Mo>lcm Le-iguc. lie ndvocitcl tho n- 
esUblishmcnt of nrbitrition courts for the setik 
ment of family disputes which, owing to rostlj 
litigation, Have ruined so many Indiin fnmih«~- . 
gu's'scated tho formation of Co ojieralivo As.cocia- 
tions for inutu.al help on strict business lines ; 
and ur^csl tho imixirtuic-c of economic dcrcloi*- 
uient to tho nation.al well-being of the community. 

Mr. AmirAh'H services are not conlineil to 
India. They extend to other Isl imic countries. 
It may not Iw generally known tlat, while tho 
Turkish Revolution of 1908 was brewing, Mr. 
Amir Aliconvinced tho Sluikh-ul-lshm by theo- 
logical arguments, that tho jouiig Turk niovemcnt 
WM not irroligiou-f and opposed to IsLvra with the 
re.sult that tho highest ecclesiastical dignitary of 
Turkey gave tho Uovolution tho s.»nction of tho 
Faith thus gagging tho mouths of the fanatic 
mulhhs. Rut fnrtho intervention of Mr. Amir 
Ah, tho Shaikh-uMslam would not Lavo bem 
won over and tho work of the Kevolution would 


not luve been acconiplishoil so t isily," Jfr. Amir 
All i> also c<inn*a‘tfs! with ll»dCi<'0tnt work 
during the Tiirko iLilliii and Tiirko-lLtlkan wiir.s. 
He org'iiii'i.ai the Ilriti'li Ited C'n-stcnt Rocaety 
and sent field hospitals to tho fiont for the relief 
of the sick ami woiindiNl. lie sent vM’tlly hrgo 
sums of money to roHcvo tlio lioiiK and fooil- 
Itssa lefugws. He apivdf.l fur funds to tho 
hum mity of tho jaaiplo of Creit !liit.iin, 'Indli 
and tlio ilritish Colonies nnd ifivok<<l tin* nssis- 
tvncA of the CO religionists nil over the world to 
^lArt Ited Cirscent Societies of their own to idle- 
\ late the siifrcrings of tlie nfllictial poj-u! ition of 
Turkey. Writing to the TiHie*, ho ileplon-d tho 
asp which was m.ido of the symliol of Cliii'ti vnity 
hy p.irtis«usjn Engtmd to justify i>ggii’«'ion niul 
ri.iughter m the I’llkiiiis, jHiintiiig out the iiit.il- 
cuLihle ^iM.-hu*f dono 111 Eiigl.ind mnl liiiHi hy 
ecclcni uticnl and iiowsp«{>cr eirusions iig.iiiist ilio 
Turkish Covermiient. He denounced tlio Htioci- 
OHS hliel th.»t the indnm Mutiny vvns lugely tho 
work of tho Indian Moslctnn which, he added, w.is 
cireulatod to dtscount tlio feeling-, of the Mo'leuis 
of IndiVHS a factor in the considcrution of ISritisIi 
|K.lu*y. Ml. .\mii AH has nl«ri Is'cn n friend of 
IVi>u. Wh.-ii M. Kaionfiir, tho Itu-o-iaii Foreign 
Minister, viMte.! London nnd there w is u t.ilk 
nlmiit the piitition of I’er*it, .Mr. Amir Ali cuno 
in to Its aid iiikI mote a atumg letfee of protest 
to (lie r<MCs wlmh received the honour of Inigo 
typo and a pi ice on the leatler page nltlioiigh tliu 
London Thundeier it'Olf was in f.ivoiir of piiti* 
tiou. In it he mguwl ii« foUow.s 

In the matter of I*i‘rsi»’» iaability to govern hemdf, 
may I be I'ermitlrd to ask the llritlsll tmlilic if a fair or 
honret ebanrn haa been itlowed lo that poor harried 
country, to reeorer from tho efTecta of the grinding tj- 
raooj of her Jata ruler, or to her diitraeted people to 
prove their capacity for government ? I venture to 
aRlnn, without heal tatinn, that crerr egert on their part 
lias tma paralyard by outaide ai.tioii. The tribes do not 
know who governi them and Ihe people Iheniarives ficl 
tbey are being cruahed by k fato againat wbiJi/thcy 
cannot Contend. 

Tlie preeauro for aipii-ezlng oat the nationvl Iifo of 
Peraiaand preventinp her regeneration haa been rehnt- 
Uaa, uneeMlng and perviatent. It is cruel, under these 
orcumataocea, lo cipect any country or any people to 
ahow any capacity for govcrnnieut. Had I’eraia been 
allowed even fnr flto yetra a fair chaneo to govern Lcr- 
aelt, and had then failed, we would have been willing to 
accept the carreetnnas, if not tho justice of your 
(TA* ri»ira'«) argument. 

Mr. Amir AH is an itnlcfutig ihlo advocjilo of 
Islam. Whenever tho interests of nil Islntnio 


*See Knighti “ Awakening of Turkey ” (p. CTj, 
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strtte are in jaopardy or any gro^s iiijuatice is done 
to It, he is the fiiat to uphold the cause of tlie 
, wronged country. He uses the motive powers of 
tho Press and platform for the e.vi>resj,ion of lus 
views and does it successfully. Mahomedan India 
IS really proud to have in London, tho woild’s 
news disseminating centre, a son who is ever 
ready to champion tho cause of Islam. 

Conclusion. 

Mr, Amir Ali is indeed a unique porsonnh'ty. 
Oriental by oiigin, Western by education nnd 
thoroughly English in spirit, he combines in him- 
self the best traditions of tlic two continents. 
WWle adhering to his own faith, ho displays a 
catholicity tliat is rare even among Occidentals. 
His latitudinarian principles and electic views, 
conserringns they do the “Spirit” if Islam, 
command the respect of non-Moslemsnnd Moslems 
alike. A man of powerful convictions, lie is never 
wheedled out of his principles by oilicial prefer- 
ment or sentimental blandishments. Whether in 

oiSce or out of oQicc, at the bench or the bar, in 
Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils or 
the ^ng’e Privy Council, in India or Engl.ind, 
he pins himself to his policy, ilia political instinct 
never foils him. A suave and persuasiie negotia- 
tor, he 18 in the possession of a gi cat driving 
force. He has all the attributes that go to make 
up a le.ader — education, position, earnestness, self- 
sacrifice, moral b.ick-bone, clear foresight Into re- 
bults and, above all, conviction. He lias rendered 
great services to Moslem India, which alone en- 
titles him to bo included in the galaxy of Eminent 
Indians. Long may he bo sp ired to work for tho 
cause of India and Islam ! 


At a Meeting of the Council of the All- India 
Muslim League at Lucknow, tho Uon’ble Sir 
Ibrphim Ilahirntoollah, n.c I.E., of Eomb.iy, was 
elected President of tho next Annual Session of 
tho All-India J^Iuslim League to bo held at Agra 
on tho 29th and 30th December, 1913. The 
following resolution was also adopted : — “ Tliat in 
the opiouion of the Council of the All-Indi'.i Mus- 
lim League tho Indian Prow u\ct of 1910 requires 
innteiial jimcndmonb', but the Council le.'iipatlio 
dhcussloii of details for the ensuing annua! Ses- 
sion of the All-India Muslim Lcigue, wliich is 
boon to bo held,” 
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SERIAL LOlDinS ARQ DESPATCH OF GOODS 

BY “COMMEUCE." 


HE Hallway questions are now engaging tlie 
^ <4>est attention botli of the commercial pub- 
lic and the Government, for it is now a 


tiuism to observe tliat now that the opium raAC- 
nue is gone ve shall have to dei^eiid move and 
moie bolely upon the Hailway re\enue!5 of the 
country. ^Wtli such nn importance of the 
Railnny admini-.ti.ation it is no wonder that 
nil the lebponsible publicists aie calling upon 
the Goseninient to put the house in order that 
it may be equal to the demands likely to bo 
made upon it both for revenue and commer- 
cial purposes. There is much justific.ition for tho 
appeals to the Government to remove the Ilailwny 
Dep<\itment fiom tho control t’f tbe Dopaitment 
of Commerce and Industry and to raise it to an 
independent status with a Member in the Execu- 
tive Council. The creation of a Ei»dnl portfolio 
for education has showTi how tbe process of 
centralisation has worked beneCdiilly for the' 
causo of education. Similaily with the raising of 
tho Railway Department to the status of nn inde- 
pendent department, tho Hallway policy of tho 
OoverninoDt will be giining a comprehensiveness 
and soUd.vtity wliich are at prcbent found to bo 
lacking therein and much of the piesent day 
vacilation and indecision will dis.apj>ear. The 
demand of tho European Cliambere of Commerce 
ia mainly concoroed with the so-called need for 
financing the Hailways to a large extent than lii‘8 
yet been done. The cry is that the Hailways are 
EUfTcriDg tliroiigh inanition and th.at only a huge 
KUpply of funds will make them yield handsome 
profits and make them serviceable to tbe world of 
commerce and industry. Those wlio are following 
tho present movements of commercial and indus- 
trial piogicF-B in this counti-y must havoseen that 
tills dem.uid of tho European Cliambcrs of Com- 
merce fs not sup{>ortG<l by tho Indian C'ominertinl 
ComiiiunUy. Wh.it is tlie reason of this ? Tho 
BotoUiy corresjiondent of CnjilCal gave the reivon 
very well once when Lo ob<:erved that the Indian 
romjiiercial Community must ho remaining aloof 
liecaUM- of its licdiig afraid of the results of such a 
CnaneLal help to the H.iilwavs. 

Tho Indian Commercial Comimiiiity i.nturally 
feels that .all fhl.a cxtra-fin.iiiaal help to tho rail- 
ways vvill be going to make them more useful and 
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i«Tvte«il)!(’ to th<» Kuropi-ao fti^rrli jnt*, mLo »4 all 
l« getting ti.w cretin ax it *rrij of thn ijrjT»Jte- 
mHtitx, tl.'-y grtt in* only tL** cnin.ls». 

It U a fctling of iLL rott »u'htlror *n>i-g' 
1y, niaVtrx tho Jn<lL-»n tB»-rcKtnt» at»r»»* to nupji'^rt- 
iog tJid ilwtfi'i of tJio K«ro|x-jn lactrfMifttx for 
tho firar.cirg on a tirgo »«1»- of th*- r«>l«ayx. Tli»* 
fict U tLvt tLi* big eijiOrtir.g Rnn«, ttluclt l.y tl.e- 
byo an* iiiitnlr Karojx’in, gi-t «n 
OYCT tl.Hr IndUii m»-rtli.tnix in the a-itUr of tl.o 
latifiiig nii'l ifexjMtch of gnr>fx. Ttiix 
trade being almost wfiolly in tin* handx of Eiiro- 
I»iin njerclunlx and tlio IndLm uic-rcRtitbi artHig 
only, ax it were, tLir tnid-U*-niea L» anotl.«-r rtory 
and otreful cnn*t Urntion, at thn l.tnd' uf 

o«ir jinblici>t.x. U'Lal wo nrc coneemM with Ikyo 
ixtliatlndun mrirb-intx h-rto tn «nfr>r imm<-fi*a 
<Y>n.wju»*nt tij'oa till* andun pffrivtinf Vi 
exjcrrting Eorojewn firmx. Tlio» w.ta tuiIicKntly 
eYidone*-!! lut jonr when drr.jiit*’ the Utt o-iidi 
tionx for b’xineax nutny IndUn nn-rclutnU xulb-r 
««1 trsnicndoax l(>**«w Ix-ntiwo f«ir»ooth whi!« tln-y 
wero Vainly cltmoaring for angpirx to citfry rJmtr 
gwl'.tho lltiU ty C'imjnniex were fr*fly giving 
tb'‘in to till* Enrejx'an ffrnx. Tlie adi.-»ht.»g.t 
pin»l by tlif-o WM tan fobl Kol only did ll.n 
Eurojeitn ni**n:lrtnt« gri ibeip gwlt enriirr at tl>" 
i'ortx, bat th«'yiil*o got Jiff", n-noi-* from Indun 
tnercUanta who could not i>cn<i tlirir gonlx in Citn** 
to tJie Eiiroprttn yitrcli.Wfx acrordmg totlm t**iiiiv 
of contract. All thix wa« (•otnto'l ont by iIm* 
IndUn Jlcrcl^xnU' ClrtmlxT wlicb fi.r n 

full ^nr^^l^ry into tli** « iici'o inaltcr. 1 h»-ir dciiiaml 
wdJt granU^l by the (Jnierninffit nnd a mi-rting 
wax Jicld at Ciiwnivirr whm tlm lion. Sir T 
Wynn*' coiidiictx-.l tb*j wboW infjairy. At thii 
mating llin jxtrticiihn of wluch wi*i« fully |»ul» 
in all lliv it w.vx |'rnir>l tlutt tWro 

w.oa undue prtfiTvnco given to Kiirojx.’tin firmx on 
a Irrgc! acaJo by the R-ulany Cohj{*h))<*«, •{■eriiliy 
by tbo (Irwit IndLtii IViiiiniiiU Ibulway Uoinjitny- 
It wax amiiigwl at Ibu timo U tween tbo Rntlwny 
Coinjiony on ono n’dts and tfio reprv^ntntiiM 
of tlio Indi-in nierelaritx on tbo otiter tbit tbn 
proc'xliiro of i>*-r>al Ixuling ond dcxjnicji of 
gun'll kIiotiM W iiiloptxl at |»»rtimW M-WU'd 
atationx on tbo 0. 1. I’, lino, wbere, if tbo 
*y*tem workfl *iirce>'''fci[ty, it would f>o mtmilu* 
ceil on 111" wliol'j liii'*. It njipi-anvl from tbo 
answer of tbo I’rc«!d‘T>t of tb" Jbiilwiy ISonnt t'> 
n '|iicstinn of tb" Hiui'IiIh Sir (}.<ngidb irran 
Cliilnaiix at n inieting of Ibo Iiu[>'n.i| Cunmil 
tliat tbu jirott'diire Iy«f workixl *iivec*«sf(il]y at tbo 
stations where it was to bo carried out a» an ex* 




|x.ri{.w*nt an.1 that it was conxesiuently iidoj'te.1 
atalltbestJtlLi.xon ibe tJ.l.P. line. !Io al-x> 
olortned tbit a Conf-nnitJ woiJd lx* raiJe.1 to 
coii-sidtT wbrtbrr tl.*- scbeaie l.id worlifl witli 
•nmim at all tb** st-xtioni on l!,e (t.I.l*. lire and 
lltat if #Mcb a Bini«-a woul 1 be eiidenpfsl the 
other lUilway C'omi«r.i.-*i wunM l« cilW iijxm to 
•.lo|<t it. TbU is ft frunk and biiMiie*»-like fro- 
l^-ition ftiid it is bajxsl tlyxt tbo wme Iroiilnt-fX 
of riewa »nd wide outlooAwbich laio cljiracteri*- 
♦sl tbft I’nwidefit of tbe K-xII*wy llmnl in tbis 
mitU-r will lu shown during tbo fortbroming 
ifi>|Uiry, III order lb»l tba iirowltiro of »>eri-xl b»id* 
mg ftiid d'*'i«tcb of gocid* iiwy U* biuilly aj-jiroitsi 
of all*! intnstucxr*! At nil thn Ibiilway Conijitiiies, 
It may lie nienlione.I ftt unco tbxl il ix not a new 
rrb*‘inA at all but ix on** wbt'di i* {in-scriUxI in tbo 
Rules and Ib'gijLitinJJ-x of the working of all tbo 
Itxilftay Oniii|flni' ». Only it wjut liitl.crto obrenxl 
m tb*> brrarli nstber tUtn in tbo oleonniira. 
Wlkxt IX now d»iw* IX tlut tlx* wbolu yrooxtun* {x 
kill d.iwn III ft cbir and x)xteiiiatie niAnrierand 
al) (bn v.igiirn''*x ix rlimiosbxl, in order (Lit tbero 
may 1« no faL*** adiantagA taken of the iHgueuiwa 
u> work any mi'cliirf on tbo ineicIuiiU. It may 
not Iw fommotily |••^t^‘iv■•d wlut ft great misxbief 
ix wvrkrd by tbn Ixxity of tbo ILiilway Cominnii'i 
111 not fully is>rn{>lyiiig with tbix mliibiry jireco* 
dur», wbirb L* |p<wt intended fur »rrt«*iiHiig met* 
cKmta with rrg ml to a reguLir service uiitnm!*b- 
nl by |ircfpri iic«*a of »r»y Variety, Ono of tbo 
chief rcjuUitex uf a giyxl lUilway or atcsiiiixbti> 
xcrvito IX tburougb imnciiuHty on w|i(cli tbo 
Comhierdal cxmimuiuiy cun dejx-nd, ju»t ax 
|.i*>«-ng>*rx dejx’iiil on a reguhr M-rxiro. Otber- 
wi*** timru Lx no meaning In tbem. Ilia always 
intcoting to m.*> wbat nr« thn conditioiix inotber 
cuuntriex, when wo arn cuin|’tii(nuig nbout ono 
piiiticiiUr country’, in tmler tbit lb<-rt> may Ixj 
fair com]xiri>on* and tbu nutburittex may bo nxkeil 
to Act in ft {xirticuUr immncr on tbn xtiengtb of 
tbo xxmditiona existing in any other country, 
liven in tbo Unilcil Stntex, ono of tbo most pru* 
gniwhu coiintrii'M in ibii worbi in tbo inntter of 
Utilwny deveJoj'inent, tbo loindJing of tbo ref'id* 
ly cxinnding vubiiiin of toiiniigo ix one of tbu 
moat i»'ri)!uxing i.niblems of Imnio nnd 
cn«’mting iJeinrtiiienla and ilemnndx iinustLxI 
ellortx. liming tbn {H-rioil fnini 1001 to 1008 
onlerxw.TC jJu'vJ for J,. '00, 101 new freight carx, 
nr nn aX' iKge of 187,321 (x-r yir. Tbo total 
liiimlHr nf freight nira ill lixn fioin 1000 to 1008 
iiicronxcd by &3’8 jair xeiit.; freight lucuinotivi’S 
5C’7 i<CT cent, and switching engines CO'C per 
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cent, jroreover tho number of tons carried per 
train increased 25 per cent, nud it is estiinatcd 
that the average car load increased ncaily 23 per 
cent. AVo know that there is an increase in the 
number of goods vehicles provided for the Indian 
Hallways during the coiusc of tho l.ist decade 
when thei-e have been sot apart laigo suras for 
rolling stock. Tho hunger of tho Euiopean 
Chambers of Commerce for more of rolling stock 
is not of course still appe.isod, as it will never be 
for it Ls insatiable. The tollow-ing observation made 
with reference to American Raiiw.aj6 by a writer 
on the subject needs to bo carefully notedherealso 
for it illustrates to no .small extent the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 

“Ibo fact that in tliQ jears li.103 and 1?07 there was 
Bcrioua freight eongestiua 111 epite of this eipansioo in 
equipment aod car capacity euggeats that one of the 
ciiief difOcultiea of the tranapurtation department nae 
duo not ao much to au inautboient number of cars as to 
the manner of using tho equipment In the years lOUU 
to 190G the total freight car LDilesgu iQcreaiied by over 

per cent, and freight train mileage by per cent. 
The fault was largely in the short milesgo made by the 
cars ID use." 

It was to this that tho Editor of tho Hertew of 
}{eoieu.'a recently dtew Attention when he showed 
for how short a time n goods tiuck really worked 
during the year. It may bo rem.arked, however, 
that the pioblem of car shortage nuses in any 
country in times of prosperity, for it is duiing 
these times that there is a keen competition be- 
tween the merchants and tiaders to get the best 
possible advantage over their competitors and they 
try to achieve tliis by undue picference. At tho 
C.iwnpore meeting of inquiry lield 1 ist year it was 
asked why the merchants did not complain up to 
that time regiiding the serious evils from which 
they were suUeiing. The leply was ngbtly given 
that theie was no occasion to do eo. Our mer- 
chants and, for the matter of that, we think, the 
merchants all over the world are not accustomed 
to compliin about their wrongs as long as these 
do not exceed paiticuUr bounds. There is not 
much occasion for these wrongs to bo la.vnifested 
in slack seasons for tho merch.ints in such times 
got as many trucks as thoy lequtro, Hut in 
oxception.il so.\sons of tr.ide activity, as the last 
year was, thero is an active com]Mtition between 
tho merchants for c irs for tirrying their goods at 
tho oarliest time. In 190G in tho United States 
the c.vr f.imine became .so .serious tli.it tho Inter- 
Btato Commerce Commi'^-sion maJp an investiga- 
tiou throughout the North-ncst, South-west and 
pacific coast.' It will be Intere'ting to those whose 
thousands of ' of grain and seeds were held up 
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at Cawnpore and Kalpi List year, to know that in 
North p.icota, tho granary of tho United States, 
fifty million bushels of grain were being held on 
the farms or in country elevatoi-s because caw 
could not be secured to move the freight. In tho 
South-west much wheat and cotton remained on 
tho ground at local stations where it was injiii-ed 
or spoiled. The shortage wa-s felt most by tlie 
producers and dealers in tho great staples, sliiji- 
pers of freight in small lots being but slightly 
nfiected. 

It would be well if we s?e some of the causes 
wliicli, in the opinion of some of the be.st experts, 
wete responsible for the car shortage in tho 
United States. This will give a clue tothepro- 
blem of the sliortige heie. ^ 

(a) A fundamentil c.auso of every car shortage 
is the unusual increase in freiglit tonnage for 
wfiich neither carrier nor shipper is i-esponsible. 
This W.LS realised Lost year in this country when 
the bounteous crops of grain and siwially seeds 
gave rise to stocks nt ‘the stations for expoi-t for 
which the Ciirners could not have provided. The 
fault did not lie lioro but in the efibits of the 
Hallway Companies to ignote their duties ns pub- 
lic carriers and to give profercnces to a particulir 
section of tmdci-s, causing thus innuincniblo 
los.ses to Incian ineichants. 

{If) The second reason is said to bo the season* 
nl bunching of tnilEc during the late summer and 
in the early winter niontha. Here we have tliU 
bunching of traflie specially during tho Lito 
summer, so much so that the carrieis are nt a 
loss to co|>e with it. Ilcnce tho suggestion of 
Mr. Noel-Paton for elevators. 

(c) A third and very important it-ason why 
railway e piipment was unequal to the demand 
in 1900 in the United St.ites, was the Lock of 
adequate terminal facilities. This is al«* one of 
the reasons which ojiemtes litre in producing the 
congestion of ti-afGc. ElTorts are being made to 
increase these f.acilitie.s, to double soino of tho 
tracks in onlcr th.at there may lie no undue deUys 
in Hauling the traffic nnd tlms no congehtion. 

(if) Tho re-consignment privilege frequently 
stimulitcs this terminal congestion. Tin’s evilis 
not, wo think, much known hero. 

(«) Till! inudequacy of motive jKjwer Las in 
some caves been resjiom-illo for the shoi-tage. The 
inCTPase in train mileage and tiain lo-id con'ti- 
tnt^ a burden in m.iny imsok gn-ater than the 
avail ible motive power ran handle. 

(y”) "^he use of freight cars for warehousing 
purposes contributes an additional factorr Thil 
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eril too, U not much known hero, thonph tho 
trotihle over the w Inrlctpe rule'* j-ipniGcnntly shows 
that the merch-ints nouM not Iw n\-crso to n-inft 
tho gocxh trucks as nnrehnu^os if ihi-re wen*tl »8 
slightest bxitj* 

( 9 ) Tlio most interesting cause of thecar shortapo 
in tho Unitetl States is however stale*! to be ** tlw 
unfair ili'trihutioii of cars among shippers” 
llUtory repeats it-elf in stninge ways for it N 
just this c:\uso which is one of tho principal 
cttcses of tho car famine in this oonntrj*. In tho 
TJniletl Rta»s many eastern cool companiea, in 
which tho carriers or their olTicials wTrrrinteresle*! 
liail private cars to .supply a part of their neetls, 
but Rucli comjvmies were given aji great a aharo 
of tho railroaflV equipment as would hive l>een 
allowed them ha<l they owne<l no private cars 
This undue jiroferenee to favoured ehipperB was 
rcsponsihlo for the |v\v«.ige of numerous car ser- 
vice fltstutes enacted from 1002 to 1907. 

The above are some of the causes which opemte 
in tho Unitcfl States in tho directron of ear 
aliortape and ns I liave tried to riiow many of 
them are cotniuoa to this country nbo. In tin- 
connection it is interesting to le.arn that the-e 
who I'nilfscn’minately a'lvocatft an increase in the 
number of cars overlook the fact that in times of 
industrial set hack a large nuniWr of the cars is 
lying hlle. As the Editor of the J!»rieir> nj 
Jinifirs recently showed, even in normal times a 
enr was lying idle for about six months In a year 
In tJic Unite*! States on January (?, 1907 for Ins- 
tance there waaaahortagoof iri 0 , 00 (l cars; in the 
fall it liegan to dwindle and by Dcceml>er 24, 
1907 there was a surplus of 209. 310 cars stand- 
ing idly on tho side tmeks, and in tho terminals 
and yards, depreciating in vaJtie and a fin.ancial 
burden to the Companies. Ily April 29, 1908, 
tho surplus had reacliM a total of 413,005! 

I cannot clo«e this article belter than with a 
quotation from an American writer on this qiies- 
tiwj, frora which loth our lorjchants ajod Ibn 
Railway authorities can learn much 

'■ It i* to tbs intfrert sMe of th« publio anxl Ihe etrrh 
era that buaine«^ mfthoda ihoulil, In «o far it possible, 
bo so or;;snitcd as to >ri>nimi*e tbe Tsnstlons in the 
srasQnsI demsn*S for freight ears; iris also clear that 
economy and cfri''ionC¥ in the freiubt scfiice are larRely 
dependent rpoo thn sureras wliicli the carriera rrav hsve 
in sc>1tin;C tho dilTieiiltiee to be OTCrcome in connection 
with car serrieo. It is generally admitted thte there i« 
it'll largo npportiinity lor {nereasiDg the rfficiency of 
freight eqaipment" 


HOW HYDESABiD IS GOVERNED. 

BY 

jrrt. N. RUARAsr, n.A. 

jy flEUE are in India laoro than 600 Natiro 
States under the protection of tho Crown 
* of Engltnd. The Largest of the.so is Hydera- 
bad wbicfi w 85,000 squire mites in area, and has 
a population of nearly 1.3 millions of whirli 88 
p c. niv Hindus, and II p. e. embrace tli<*JIo.sIem 
faith. Its ruler U a Moh.ammeilan of the Ruiinl 
s*N:t, and l>cars the herc*litary title, “ Tho ITIrain- 
nl-Mnlk." Tho Niram enjoys tlie maTimum of 
sovereignty among all Native IVinces of India. 
Ho coins money, fs.«ijes jmstege sf.aieps, fca-ves his 
subjects, inflicts c.apiLnl puni-lmicnt witliout 
apj*eal, and l«">tc>ws honours on hi< subjects, KOino 
of winch are roeogni«c'l by tho Government of 
Imlia. So fully i« his mdepcndciice recognised in 
tho domestic alV.iirs of tho stale, that extnulition 
treaties Wtween the Nitam and tlio Hritish 
(iovemment etni nominully exist. 

The NiKini is tho lie.ad of tho Government of 
hts dominions, and ns such exeiei<rs the preroga- 
tive of calling for any paper, statement, or reports 
in cooneetion with any jn.atter disposed ^ or 
undergoing inve-tigation by any coiuts, depart- 
ments or other trilmnals in hi- Dnininions. Jn 
regard to appointments in tho state, thi> Nizam 
Jws rescncfl to himself the p*)wer of appointing 
his <le|>artmcntnl inini-tei-», and rre.iting new 
po-ts carrjiiig a eahiry of Rs. 500/- nr moic. He 
giants commissions to ofllcers in the army 
from the rank of Recon*i Lieutenant anil upwimfs, 
nn*l Wstowa Msns-ib- (Military pensions) Mipend.s, 
or other fpecial allowances on Ins subjects. 

There arc ill II. H’s Dominion-, many Zamin- 
d.ars who pay a fixed amuial tribute t*) tho ruler 
iff tlM state. 27(>t Jv’fRTfti has a i cry fttrgu frcoaie, 
tho crown l.ttids (Suif i-Khas) alone jicbling nearly 
a croro of riijiops per annum. He-Mcs, by tho 
constitution of tho country ho is entitled to draw 
upon tho state treasury nearly half a croro. 

TUB cahivlt council. 

The executive of the government consW.s of 
tho I’rimc Minister (Mad »r-iil-M.ahnm) and tho 
Departmental Ministers (Moin-nl-Maliams). Tho 
litter are five in number, and they arc in ch.argo 
of Bcpamto portfolios. The distribution of work 
among them is as follows 
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The Jlinister of Public Works has under his 
own supervision Public Works and ^lunicipalities. 

The Minister of Justice and miscell.'uieous 
departments is in charge of Police, Jails, Registra- 
tion, Education, Postal and Medical departments 
and the High Court. 

The Minister of Military Dep-artment has under 
him the Imperial Service Troops, the regular and 
the irregular troops. 

The Minister of Finance deals with Finance, 
Railways and Mines, Mint and Stamps. 

The Minister of Revenue h.as Land-revenue, 
Excise and other allied departments. 

For a number of years past, there has not been 
a separate Minister of Revenue ; but the Prime- 
minister acts in the place without prejudice to his 
other duties. Since 1901, the Minister of Fi- 
nance has been a European Member of the 
Indian Civil Service lent to the State by the 
Government of India. 

The Prime-Minister is invested by H.H. the 
Nizam with the powers of the Chief Controlling 
authority in the State, and is responsible to him 
for the proper administration of the departments 
of government. All matters beyond the powers 
of departmental ministers are referred to lum for 
orders, and he carries on through a Secretary all 
correspondence between the Nizam's Government 
and the British Residency. 

Tlio Prime-minister and the departmental 
ministers constitute what is known ns “ The 
Cabinet Council ; ” it is the liighest comsultativc 
body of tlie State and was created in 1893. All 
subjects of administrative importance sent by the 
Nizam or any subject referred to by the Prime- 
minister are laid before it for consideration and 
settlement. It also pa.s«e8 the Budget estimates 
of the State. The Nizam, however, can postpone, 
modify, amend or revoke any of the proceedings 
of the Council. 

TDE LEOISLITIVE COTXCIL. 

For the purpose of framing laws, there is a 
Legislative Council of wdiich the Prime Jlinister 
is the Pre.sident, and the Moin-nl-JIaham whose 
department is concerned with the bill under di«- 
cus.«ion is the Vice-President for the time being. 
There are eleven oflidal, and an equal number of 
non-official members of whom seven are elected 
by certain bodies and four nominated by the 
Prime Jlinister. The Jnghird.ars or holders of 
one or more vilhges elect two memlwrs, and the 
First grade pleaders select two ns their represen- 
tatives. The Hyderabad City JIunicipal Com- 
mittee elects one member, while the local boards 


of ^the districts send two representatives. The 
Prime Jlinister nominates two extraordinary 
members as occasion arises, one member from tlie 
P.iigah landlords, and one member is selected from 
the classes not .already represented in the Council. 

This Council was created in 1892: and the first 
time in the anmals of Hyderabad the non-offirial 
element was allowed a voice in the Government of 
the State, The work of the council is to frame, 
discuss and pass Laws and logulations for the state 
and full liberty is accorded for framing any laws 
and regulations except ns regards the four follow- 
ing measures for which the provioii-s sanction of 
the Prime Minister is necesaary : — (1) The public 
debt of the public revenues of Hyderabad or by 
which any charge would bo impo«od on such 
revenues. (2) The religion or religious rights 
and usages of any class of H, IPs subjects (:}) 
the discipline and maintenanco of anyjnitofn. 
H’s. troops (4) the relation of H, II. Tho Niz.am 
with tlie British Government. 

I/0C4L ESECL'TIVE. 

For administMtiro purposes H, II. The Nizam's 
Dominions arc divide<! into four Subahs or divi- 
sions. They are the Oulshnniibad Subali, tho • 
Gulburgha Sub, ah, the Aurangabad Subali and tho 
Warang.d Subah. The first three of tlieso subahs 
consist of four districts racli, and the last has 
only three districts. Each Subah is in charge of 
a Subodar; and each district in charge of a first 
Taluqd.ar who c.xerciscs both revenue and Judicial 
functions. Those officers have assistants who 
are designated second and thin! TnliiqdarR. 

In each taluk or sub-division of a district 
there is a TnLsildar and for five jnttips 
(sub-divisions of ii Tahsil) there is a Naib ThJikiI- 
d.ar. Hyilembad state is for adininlstrativo pur- 
poses divided into four Siibalis consisting of 
fifteen districts, subdivided into 101 Taluks. The 
District Pcrsonalo consisls of the First Taluqd.sr, 
the Civil Judge, the SuperinUmdent of Police, tho 
district Surgeon, tho Assivtant Engineer, the 
Sub-rcgi«tnir and .Stipriiifondont of Customs. 

THE innEUAniD civil sEiivirB. 

Hie Service is chiefly recruited from 11. IPs 
eubjecta. JVlien Icxsl men are not available for 
certain jvirts, indent is.inado on officiaU trained 
in British Service. Since hst vc.ar a rliss known 
as « the Ciril Service Class " has Ikcd found .at 
the Nbam College with a a iow to train men for 
service in Ilydeniba-l. Tlie course extends to a ' 
iwod of three years and stndent* are recruite.! 
byacombin&l system of .selection and nomina- ’ 
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tion. Cftudidates must produce proofs of being 
well-bom and of good character, and their 
fathers or grand-fathers must have been subjects 
of U. TI. The Xiiam. The lon-est educational 
qualification is the lutcrmedUte Examination of 
an Indian University, and among the coropuU 
soiy subjects for entrance CTamination is trans- 
lation from Urdu to Knglish, and v!ee- v trta and 
the writing of an original essay in Urdu — the 
officLal ianguago of the State. Ihussed etudenta 
.start with a salary of Ils. 250 in Revenue, Cus- 
toms, Ahkari and other departments of the Stale. 

THE POUCY OF IBE STATE. 

The policy guiding the Government of Hydera- 
bad has been very Succinctly put by the Ule 
Kizam in his letter of 15th October 1000 to ll.E. 
Lord Jliuto. “ From the very beginning,” he 
wrote, “ my policy has been to trust niy people 

and to show lliem that I trust them My 

ancestors were singularly fiee from all religious 
and racial prejudices. Their wisdom and fore- 
sight induced them to employ Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, Europeans and P-xrsees alike in 
carrying on the administration, and they repo«e<l 
entire confidence in their officers wb-atcver reli- 
gion, race, sect or creed they belongetl to 

I endeavoured to follow in their footsteps and it 
U in a great mes.'ure to this policy tJuit I attri- 
bute the contentment and well-being of my domi- 
nions.” In the practical application of this noble 
and statesmanlike policy lies the future of the 
Hyderabad State. 

THE TICEBOV AT CAWTirOBE, 

The Bengalee : “ I am your father, and you are 
my children. I have come to Cawopone to bring 
peace and also to show mercy.” Thus spoke His 
Excellency the Viceroy in reply to the address of 
the deputation that waited upon him at Cawnpore. 
No nobler words were ever uttered by an Indian 
ruler. It reminds us of the st.%te$manship of 
Akbar, of the supreme quality of that great 
MahomeJan ruler who, con«cious of Lis own 
irresistible strength, nev’er failed to temper justice 
with mercy and thus laid broad and deep the 
foundations of the Jloghal Empire. To those 
who resisted his authority, he was severe, butj 
when their power was broken and they lay pros- 
trate before him, he was merciful and humane. 
No statesman or ruler of men has ever suflered by 
the display of the noble qualities.. .. The moral 
'indeeil points to the closing of an old and the 
. opening of a new chapter in Rritish Indian 
history. 


The Viceroy and the Cawnpore Mosque Iffali 

BY "A MUSLIM.” 


HE Anglo-Indian papers aro very vehemem 
in criticising tho wise action of H. E. the 
Viceroy about the Cawnpore Mosque. Tht 
whole lino of argument, which they have adopted 
seems based on tho prestige of tho Government 
high officials, which is (in their own words) strucl 
a blow by Lord Ilardinge’s “ Weak Policy.’ 
Of course, Sir James Meston committed a bhmdei 
in identifying himself with tho case by up-hoJiIin| 
the wrong c.ause of his short-sighted and unsym 
pathetic suborilinates and setting himself ngainsi 
the other party with force and candour. Had he 
taken the trouble, as liis official career ha.s always 
been characterised, of going deep into the mattei 
by paying dne respect and reganl to the religiou' 
susceptibilities of the Muslims, the world woulci 
have been awed, at least, one catastrophe b 1 
Cawnpore, and the Anglo-Indian papers, the 
trouble of heaping reproaches on H £ the VioO' 
'roy and his Government and eulogising the Indiaii 
Civil Seradee I But, as fate would have it, th« 
situation cnuseii by the demolition of a part of th( 
s.aid Mosque, continued to grow serious and acute 
till it came to an end by the opportune interfer- 
ence of the bead of the Govomment of India, and 
the Anglo-Indian papers, especially the Oirtt and 
Militaty Gaselle of Lahore, the Pioneer of Allaha- 
bad, and the Englishman of Calcutta, were thui 
afforded a golden opportunity of showing their 
force of writing in support of their patrons. If 
Northern India, however, it'may be deduced from 
the acidity and bitterness which pervade their 
hostile comments on the sad event, be left in the 
hands of this Anglo-Indian Triple Alliance and 
its proteges and they be given carte blanche, the 
world should witness another Triplolitan or the 
lUir with its atrocities rehearsed 
in thia beautiful Land. But thanks to the wi'doci 
of the Home Government, no Indian Civil servant, 
however brilliant his career might liave been, was 
ever confirmed in the office of the Deputy of the 
King-Emperor, and no member of this alliance 
was ever admitted to India Office ms the Counseller 
of the Secretary of State. England knows better 
how to tule India than her ignorant and impulsive 
friends. As to the plea of the prestige which has 
been the common theme of these clamorous and 
maLuiroit dogmatists, few words may be Said. 
Every one knows but those who want to give 
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prominence to it to servo their o^vn purposes, that 
n grievance publicly recognised and redre^^ed is 
not a sign of weakness, it is rather that of 
strength. As long ns a mistake committed, is 
admitted, rectified and not persisted in hy the 
bureaucrats, there will be no danger coming out 
of the “ new generation of agitators.” Bob if 
blunders are made and imbued with colour of 
prestige and the infalliblo character of the 
Indian Civil servants is advocated, the result will 
ho disastrous indeed. 

The second Rilient point which these thnnderers 
have urged on their readers involves the broad 
principles of the British Administration in lndi.a. 
They have traced the history of “weak policy” 
from the revocation of the Partition of Bengal 
down to the unfortunate event of Cawnporo, and 
have held Lords llardinge and Crewe responsible 
for it. The moral which they deduce from both 
the events is that the GovernmenttremWex before 
violence and the sequence of it « ill l>f< more 
agitations, more violence and still less respect for 
hw and order. We never thought, for a moment, 
that W8 were living in an ago when the stihility 
of the Government of any country will b© sought 
to be founded on tyranny and despotism and that 
it would sustain an immense blow by showing 
tegsnl and respect to the j>eople's beliefs and 
traditions and hy mitigating tlieir grievances. Wo 
were, on the other hand, told that the security 
and continuity of n Qoverninent dopcmlod on Its 
sympathetic and kind treatment of its people. 
But it is .in argument wldeh tliO'O papers in^n* 
tion.ally or unintentionally avoid to sot forth on 
such occasions. They are of opinion tint this 
truism holds good in the case of tho Whitemen 
not in that of tho Bhckmcn. Tho reason wo nro 
not far to seek. Our Anglo-Indian journalist, 
unfortunately, licgins his vocation with the scanty 
knowledge of tho lIi«tory of India, And the 
history of this country which he ever rend uns 
either iviitlen hy an Anglo-Indian made of tho 
same stuff of which ho is himself made t*r by an 
Englishman whose turn of min<l wus prejudicial to 
the old-cstabli«he»l form of Onveinment and who 
therefore, left no stone unturned in hiding tho 
merits arul in detecting the demerits of the Muslim 
sovereigns. Our Anglo-Indian pu1ih'ci«t, therefore, 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that Imlia wa« 
a hnd of despots and that despotism is well-suited 
to tho minds of tho Indians. Hence hi« advocacy 
for tyranny. But if he cares lohoenlightene*! on 
the ixiint of history ve shall e.arry him ns far back 
.as the time of Uumaytm. MTien the Emperor 
was signally defe.at«l by Sher Klnn, who Is bettor 


known ns Sber Shah, and had to flee for his life to 
Persia and wn.s the royal gnost for many years of 
Shah-Tahmnsp of Persia, ho was given tlio friend- 
ly advice of winning the haarts of the alien sub- 
ject-race through act.sof kindnes.s and benevolence. 
After ft long absence of fifteen years, Ilum-ayun 
returned in triumph but did not enjoy tho throne 
of India for more than si.v months, and conse- 
quently was not given a chance of c-arrying his 
distingoished royal friend’s advice into effect, 
Nevertljeless, his fon, Afchar the Gro.at, who, per- 
haps having been affected at hearing tho tale of 
misery which befell his father, when he w.as born, 
adopted tho principle of milking friends with the 
Hindus, his royals. He m.ade marrlnge alliances 
with the Rajput Princes, bestowed high posts, 
even those of Ministers and General®, on tho 
Hindu*, granted hands and jagijs to them and, 
in short, gaie them a much gre.iter share in tho 
administration of the country in the sixteenth 
century tlian wo have got under the benign rule 
o! tho civilised nncl far-advanced British in tho 
twentieth centiny. The snmo policy was followed 
and maintained by his two successors. Rut his 
great grand-son, though sfjVking to tho policy so 
far as it gave a participation in tlio government 
to the Hindus, put a stop to mnrn'nro alliances, 
watches! the actions of eierj’ ofliclal with pnins, 
and mad© tlie Hindus pay ./rt-sfa. This attitude 
of tho Emperor, however inis-repicsenfcd it 
miglit liaaw been, was construed to I.)© hostile to 
them. This conception took i-oot in their hearts 
and the rowdy elements l>egnn to appear. Tho 
MahmlLas continued to liarass tho Moghul Oov- 
ernment, and though there may he cited number- 
less causes of jtx breakdown, it cannot lie denied 
that Aurangreh's alienation from the Hindus was 
nlsoonoof the jiofent muses which led to tho 
dismemberment of tho JToglml ICmpire. llcro 1 
clmllcngo tho Anglo-Indi.sn D-ailies to rojitmdict 
me, U they i\.are. Thojr dear duty, therefoi-e, 
ought to l«, in the interest of their n.ation and 
Empire, to arreRt the progress of lawlevsness, 
unconstitutionniism and hiph-li.andcdness, when 
found even among come Ci'il Fervnntr, and 
not to Ijfstow eulogies on them end their 
berotc deeds. To enumerate the benefits 
whieli tho British Government has eonferred on 
the Indinn people at the time when the memory 
of an injury received at the hands of a Imreatirmt 
i© fresh, to mil them unprnlefulliecauRe tliey lie- 
fcech to appeal to tho high authority to rcjwir the 
loss infiietfsl on them or to call their ogitalion 
within the limits of Jaw and order, sedition, is to 
adrance a false logic, to create tois-represent- 
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ation or to nurse estrangement between Govern- 
ment and the people. Xo philosophy was ever 
invented which coulct satisfy the egititod minds 
unless propoMils were really being made and carried 
into practice to achieve the purpose in view. To 
a statesman, therefore, the intervention of the 
Viceroy is not only wise b\it also in conformity 
with the broad principle of tlie Oritish Adminis- 
tration in India. The strength and popul.uity of 
the British rule are not duo to ihe power or the 
prestige of the Civil Serv-ants, but to the belief of 
the peopio tJiat tiieir rulers are just and fair- 
minded. IiCt those who are the well-wishers of 
the Government try to seo that this belief is not 
j^Lssing away even at the s-acrifice of prestige and 
tradition. 

In connection with the above, some of the 
Journals, however, have made a passing remark 
that the Muslim agifcitore indncetl the ignorant, 
and possibly themselves, to believe that it was 
possible for the British to interfere on behalf 
of Turkey, and when the British did not interfere, 
it was a simple inxtler to make uie of the dis- 
appointment of the Musalmans to induce them to 
adopt the Hindu and Congress platform of Straraj 
and the rest. Kothing cun bo (.irther from the 
truth than the above remark. But even suppos- 
ing it to be true, may I ask whether it was not 
possible for the British fleet not to lower down 
the Turkish flags in the ^Egcan-Islands, when the 
Government liad declared itself to be neutral ; for 
the British Prime Minister not to hail the Greeks 
with joy at their taking possession of S.t1onica , for 
the British Foreign Secretary notto insist on the vic- 
tor’s getting the fruits of victory in corapllancu with 
the self-dehne J principle that the »tatM quo will 
bo preserved, whatever might have been the result 
of war ; and to crown all, not to tlircatcn the 
Turks to retrieve their steps from Adrianople 
when they had retaken it, and its population, 
whether Greeks, Jews or Muslims, had strongly 
end unanimously protested against the Bnlgar’s 
possession of the City, it is still « mystery 
Vihy these papers try to throw dust in the eyes 
of their subscribers. If their main purposo is 
to keep tho Slushm coroaninity in the dark, I 
may as.sure them that it hts got better resources 
of inform ition and hiS better knowledge of the 
facts than they. Xot .a single Jlussalm in, to 
continue the same lino of thought, in India was 
ever so fooli-'h, in view of the above facts, aa to 
believe that it was jioA*iblo for the nritisli to 
interfere on behalf of Turkey. Tho Mussalnians 
of India expected from England nothing more 
^bsn her strict observaoce of neutrality. And 


hero they were, in fact, dis.appointed. Had not 
Qcmuiny intervened and the Turks remained 
firm. Sir Edward Grey would have suiely won tlje 
day and Turkey would have wept, to-day, on tho 
lo^s of Adrlinople, too. Kow, 1 again ask if the 
Muslims were exces.sire in their tla.ij.ind. Should 
they Of should they not thank Germany for her 
intervention and protest against tho action of 
Sir Edw'anI Gtey, the Foreign 'Seci-etary of tho 
Great Power which has ten million Muslims ns 
her subject taco ? No wonder, however, if these 
illogical logfcLans do not realise tho fallacy of 
their inference drawn from wrong promises, 
Tho &tuslim agitators never induced tho ignorant 
and possibly tliemsolves to believe that it was 
possible for tho British to inteifere on behalf of 
Turkey, but these journalists, of courso, induce 
their readers and possibly themselves to believe 
that it was a simple matter (for the ogitators) to 
make use of the disappointment of the Miissal- 
roans (cuusol by the non-interference of the Bri- 
tish on behalf of Turkey) to induce them to 
adopt tho Bindu and Congress pbtforza of Swaraj 
and the rest. The Government of India aio under 
the belief that the Vernacular Press is an instru- 
ment of eri) during the time of ngitation nod 
unrest, but what they think of the Anglo-Indian 
Dailies, we know not, whose specimen of writing 
wa have dealt with in the above lines, at the time 
when tlie storm has subsided, and calmness pre- 
vails over the surface of tho coantry. 

Tuc cawKroivB uosqafi affair. 

Tlie vehement criticisms of tho Calcutta news- 
jxvpers upon the Viceroy’s decision in tlie Cawn- 
pore Jlosque nfitiir have provoked a sharp re- 
joinder from Madras. ?7te Jfadras ifall says it 
is not Forprised by the criticism; “ The result 
of the Viceroy’s decision hot to proceed further 
against the rioters and fomenters of trouble is to 
b« a great fall in British prestige generally J ‘Vl'e 
marvel sometimes at the number and variety of 
things on which, according to certain Calcutta 
papers, British prestigo depcjids. Yesterday it 
was the advent of an Amencati dancer with an 
exiguous wardrobe th.it was to shake the founda- 
tions of British presfigein India. The day before 
yesterday it w.is the inopportune playfulness of 
young Englishmen in a Calcutta theatre wluch 
iras setting tho shaky edifice of prestige rocking. 
To-d.a}' it is tho decision that certain riotous per- 
sons shall not 1)6 prosecuted further.” IVhen 
Bombayiaakes comments at tho oxjiense of Cal- 
cutta tho gooil folk of Beng.il say it is jealousy of 
Calcutta's greatness. They can hai-dly allege that 
against Madras, s.ays oiu’ iiombay couCempoi-ary, 
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A REVIEW 

BY PROFESSOR A. BALAKRISHNA. U. A. 


^ T^DYA-NCE ImTuC" is the most needed Eupple- 
/rt ment of ^ Britah^s Dilemma’ and an 

C?|\ admirable digest of powerful arguments 
against the many abuses and blunders, 
perversities and irregularities of the Indian 
Currency system. It is full of disclosures 
which ^rill be highly inteiesting to every banker, 
merchant, journalist, politician and statesman. 
It ia hrimful of rigldeom indignation against finan- 
ci.al mismanagement and offers an unspanng and 
vigorous ciiticism on the organization of the India 
Olfice, the accumulation in London of tlio Cash 
Balances of the Government of indu, the non- 
existence of an Open, Free Gold Mint, the supre- 
macy 0 ! debased silver coins in India, tiio sale of 
Council Drafts, the proposal of the establishment 
of a State Bank in India and the misappropriation 
of portions of the Gold Standard Iteservc an<l 
Paper CuiTency Resen’e. 

To go through all the main topica referred to 
above, interesting and dcsiiable as it would be, is 
aioi-o than can be undeiUken on the present 
occasion, I would only mention one pimcipal 
point whereon I beg to diil'er fraia the author. 
In chapter II wo re.id:— 

Thedirarce of the purcliaaing pox'er of coined tiUer 
from that of uncoined ailTcr (in IbilSj depnred minj' of 
the poorest and must ignorant of the mantes of • por- 
tion of their aatings. To run any further ritk now by 
holding resources of depreciating nine-penuy siirer discs 
when good, full-value golden sofereigns cau bo easily 
obtained would bo the height of foUj'* 

I wish Jtr. "Webb should hirn'clf ponder over 
these words of his and iwili/o the imuieuse loss 
that the IndLm dejiositois Lad to suffer by tlio 
closing of Mints in 1893 and what inconiprehcn- 
eible injuries they ivoiilJ not now suffer by the 
demonetization and discontinuation of tho silver 
ritpeo ? It was really inonstrons if not criminal 
that without one word of warning or any previous 
offer to convert an immenso mass of bnllion — 

1.500.000. 000 ounces into coin, ninounting to 

4.500.000. 000 rupees; the Indian Goiemmcnt 
liastcned to close the minU, deprived the ruj>e« of 
its special i>ower as money and reduced it to the 
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condition of merchandise, merely saleable for 
whatever it could fetch in markets which had 
already been narrowed by the adoption of gold 
cunency by many Western countries. By that 
single Act tho Government of this country annihi- 
lated the money of these poor Indians to the 
enormous extent of 2,000,000,000 nipee.s, a sum 
of two hundred crores w-hicli exactly equals tho 
vast indemnity exacted from Fnmce by Geminny 
after itsovenvhelming victory in 1871. Even that 
great scourge of God, Nadir Sh.ah, whose name has 
become notorious for demoniac monstrosities, wlio 
suddenly overwhelmed India with ruin and 
amircliy carried away only 80 crores of Rupees 
nccoidtng to the highest estimation, but here by a 
cablegram legislation, 200 croies of rupees were 
silently exacted and not a won! was uttered by 
these passive and ignorant peoples. 

Yes, tho ignonmt masses of India did not 
know tho consequences of this silent stisiko of tho 
pen and o\en if they know, they could not %'oico 
forth their feelings. They submitted to this onier 
of the Government ns to a decree of fate. But 
now once more to bring about the same catas- 
trophe and to iinnihiLate once more the hard* 
oimed savings of tbo poor Indians by tho discon- 
tinuation of the silver lupeo and tho thorough- 
going encouragement of the gold coin, would i>e 
an act of iniquity whith would he unp.iralleled 
in tho history of civilized countries. Ikat it would 
be an net of high-handed, unjust spoliation is clear 
ns the noon day sun and w e tliink M. Webb ought 
not to bo an advocate of such u suicidal or at 
the leoht, short-i>ighted jiolicy. 

Tbo Government have alioady by levying 10 
I'cr cent, duty on silver given nu artificial value 
to tbc white inctil in this country. This new 
act of displacing rilvur by tho yellow ineUI vigor- 
ously advocated by M. Webb would so ininiensely 
im|>overisli the jieoplo that they would not l>o 
ablfl to recover from the F.hock within the life 
time of a generation. India has already a gold 
standard, let her have a free, ojicn, automatic 
mint in Bombuy hut Jet not the uw of yoW tM 
Cxurmey be vigorously punhed for some years to 
come *0 that the should Jiavo sullirient 

time to replace their sih er hoards by gold and the 
coming chock be softened. 

Finally, however much wo inny differ from the 
author, we nmy wiy vsithout stint th.it tho hook 
is very interesting througliout mid will be admired 
by all for Uic brilliancy, Juridity and in.TstcrIy 
comjnvbension of the jiroblcma that M. Webb 
has set himself to place before ns. 
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THE £3 TAX IM HaTAL* 

BY MR. O. A. NATESAK. 


f ITlI refei-encotothe recent cablegrams fiom 
South Africa reganling the strike of num- 
bers of Intftnns in some of the coal mines 
in Natal, I crave the hospitality of your columns 
tor a few remarks to enable the pxiblic to better 
understand the story of the tax which is the 
cause of all the present trouble. One of the cable- 
grams states that the Protector of Immigrstnts 
has announced that the Government sometime 
ago ordered that the hue should not be collected 
in the case of women. As the public in India is 
likely to think that this is a great concession on 
the part of the South African Government touards 
the thoxisands of Induns there who are being 
maltreated by them, it is imperative that the true 
history of the tax should be unveiled. 

Fifty years ago, when Sir George Grey was 
Governor of Cape Colony, the Durban Corpora- 
tion begged him " to eanetjon the introduction of 
a limitod number of coolies or other labourers 
from the East in aid of the new enterprises on 
the Coast lands to the success of which sufficient 
and reliable labour is absolutely essential.” An 
appeal was made to the Indian Government and 
the Government of India responded to it. The 
first shipment of Indian rontract labour reached 
Natal on November 16, 1860. The tern of con- 
tract was then only for three ye-irs and at the 
termination of the period of indenture, Indian 
labourers were given all facilities to stay on the 
land which was aho given to them free of charge. 
In addition to this the descendants of such 
lahourere were affonled facilities for education and 
some of their children .became free citizens in lull 
po65e^sion of the enjoyment of British citizen 
rights. Indeed, the Indians did such useful 
work that the Europeans in South Africa were 
anxious to persuade them to remain in the 
colony : and their anxiety to sea them remain in 
the country is clearly manifested by a rule, which 
was in vogue then, “that no free Indian was 
entitled to a free passage to India unless he bad 
remained in the country for a periW o/* fen year*.” 

The system of Indenture continued till 1866, 
when it was temporarily suspended. The cons^ 
tjuenoo was that aery soon after the suspension of 

* A eomcQunicatioD leat recently to the Indiaa sad 
Aaslo^lodua Prei*. 


Indentured labour began the ruin of several 
industries, and once again there was a loud 
clamour for Indian labour, and in 1874 immigra- 
tion was resumed. For 15 years after this 
Natal and other colonies continued to tliiivo 
freely on Indian labour. Uiere was again any 
against it, and in 1887 a Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of discon- 
tinuing Indian immigration. After making an 
exluu->tivo enquiry, among other things, the 
Commi'sion came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that ; — 

“^e sbolitioD ot Indisn Immigration would cause 
iDdustries to decline i 

That absolute and conclusive evidence bas b„cD put 
before tbe Commukion that leveral industries owe their 
existeoce and present condiiion entirely to Indentured 
lodiao labour and tbst if tbe importation of euch labour 
were abohshed under present conditions, the iodaitries 
would decline and in sonie esses he alindoned entirely. 

Replacing ihe Indians by natives would possibly raise 
op wages to a prohibitive figure.* 

And as a result the supply of Indian Ubour was 
continued. This state of things continued till 
1895 when a huge outcry against Indian labour 
was once egniu raived : and it is a most humiliat- 
ing fact tiiat this outcry is synciironous with the 
grant of eelf-govemroent to South Africa, 

According to the Immigration Law Amendment 
Act of 1885 and the fresh Amendments made to 
it every Indian immigrant imported into the 
Province, at the tenninatSon ot 6 ye-ars’ indenture 
has to pay, if he or she wi«hes to remain in the 
country, in addition to the annual £ I Poll Tax 
impost upon every male adult, an annua! pay- 
meiit of A eimihr sum is payable by both 
male and female offspring from the age of 13 
in girls and 16 in the case of boys. "When this 
proposjil was discussed, the London Times con- 
demned it aa ‘ R state perilous near to slavery.’ 
A Radical London paper described it as ‘a mons- 
trous wrong, an insult to British subjects, a 
disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon our- 
selves.’ 

The object of this iniquitous tax was to 
compel time-expired Indians and their females to 
return to India or else to re-indenture. It is 
an illustration of the ‘ squeezed orange policy,’ 
Tliere wejo good men at the time even in A’atal, 
when this Act w.is pas.sed, who denounced this 
proposal. Mr. James R. Saunders, a member of 
the Nahvl Commision on IndLin Immigration, 
expressed himself as follows 
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“Thouf(btbo Commission has made no recommenda- 
tion on the subject of passing a law to force Indiana 
back to India at the expiration ol their term of service 
unless they renew their indentures, I wish to ezprese mj 
strong condemnation of an) such ideas, and feel convin- 
ced that mao) who now advocate the plan, when they 
realise v/hat it means, will reject it as energetically aa 1 
do. Stop Indian immigration and face tho results, but 
do not try to do what I can show ia a great wrong. 
>Ybat is It but making the best of our servants (the good 
as well as the bad) and then refusing them the enjoy- 
ment of their reward ? Forcing them back, (if we could, 
but cannot,) when their best days have been spent for 
our benefit— Sbylock-hke taking the pound of fte>h, and 
Shylock-like, we may rely on its loeeting Shylock'a 
reward. Stop Indian immigration if you will; if there 
are not enough unoccupied houses now, empty more by 
clearing out Arabs and Indiana wbo live in them, and 
who add to the productive and consuming power of a 
less than half-peopled country— .... Hut foice men off 
at the end of their term of service — this the colony can- 
not do— and I urge on it nor to discredit a fair name by 
trying,” 

This infamous measure compelling the people 
to pay a X3 tax met with great opposition and a 
Commission was sent to induce the Indian Gov- 
ernment to agree to a change in the terms of the 
contracts of indentuie. The then Viceroy, Lord 
DufTerin, (I do not know how to characterise 
his action) agreed to the propos-al to levy the 
tax, but was good enough to make one condi- 
tion " that the refusal of tho immigrants to re- 
turn shall not constitute a criminal oiTence” Let 
it also be mentioned here that this Act did not 
contemplate that the tax in question was liabte 
to be levied in the case of women and children. 
But the authorities discovered the flaw and by an 
Amendment passed in 1803 even women and 
chilclien were brought under the operation of thus 
abominable bax. 

I willnott-ike up your space by relating in detail 
the gruesome story of the way in which tliis Act 
Ins been worked ; I will only point out that the 
first thing the South African Goveniment did was 
to disreg-ird the express order of the Government 
of India “ that the refusal of immigrants to return 
(iliall not constitute a criminal oiTenco,” and every 
time the tax was levied, if a person pleaded in- 
ability to p:iy the tax he was proseeuteil in a 
Criminal Court, or fine»l and imprisoned if the tax 
was not jKiid still. The tax h.is operntwl most 
h.irshly and crually on women. There are nume- 
rous cases on record in which poor and infirm 
women were dragged to the courts for non-pay- 
ment of this tax and it is iic.iit-rending to icnd 
of sonic instances in which, though women plenilej 
utter poverty and inability to pay the tix they 
were sent to jail /or conUmiH of lJut Order of the 
Court, Tho cumulative effect of this tax on tho 


poor Indian community has been to compel tliem 
“to starve, live a life of ciime, or sell his liberty 
by ro-indentiire." I liave tlie authority of the 
Protector of Immigrants in Durban to state that 
“ most of them re-indenture from sheer necessity 
and not from choice or any’ notion of prospective 
rights.” “To take away from this country helpless 
men and women to distant land, to assign them 
there to employers in w hose choice they have no 
voice and of whoso language, customs, social usages 
and special civilisation they are entirely ignorant, 
and to make them work there under a law whicli 
they do not understand, which treats their simplest 
and most natural attempts to escape the ill-treat- 
ments os criminifl offences — such a system by 
whatever name it may be called really boi-ders on 
the serv’ile.” 

Tills system is bad enough inall conscience, but to 
force people to re-indentuie after n term of fi^o 
years’ slavery, under threat of a £3 tax, is to use 
the words of Mr. Gokhale a “ diabolical ” attempt 
and nothing else. The truth is the policy of 
Natal has been the policy of throwing away the 
sucked orange. It has been all along anxious to 
have Indians serring them as coolies, only ns 
coolies, and that for over till death alone remo^es 
th^ unfortunate beings from the possession of 
their earthly masters. The moment an Indian 
wly after his period of indenture tries to set 
himself free and attempts tb pursue an independ- 
ent vocaUon, bis troubles begin and hence all the 
detailed story of the wrongs and woes which the 
Indians of Natnl n.arrate against the authorities 
there. It is no suprise therefore that the lion. 
Mr. Gokhalo in mo\*ing his proposition in tlio 
Vicere^J Council recommending tho proliibition 
of the Indentured emigration to Natal, spoke 
out : — ’ ^ 


towards lodian 

Ever ,i„„l 805 , tl.R d.rtc rvl.cn tlm inf.moue 

t.u impored, .tLm been objected to; miiner- 
onsrctiliona hoc been tent to tbo oothoiilio 
tbeto n-ainU the .n, position ot tide to; numeion, 

pl.»ded mebd.ty to p.y this Ux. Kot only men 
bntnonien Imvebecnimpri.oned fo. non-peyment 
of this fax. ^^)bIe-^lindo(l EiiroiH’niis in Nntiil 
nndnleo ™,„o of the e.vetptionnl pood „e.epi;„„ 

IbLtnv i- ■•"iqityor 
tbisto. Tor years tbo agitation against thia 

uu^uitous tax has U-en going oa. 
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I hare been at some trouble to draw attention 
to these larts becAiiso I find Jlr. Smuts has the 
brazen cfTrouterj* to state that the agitation 
against this tar has l)een engineered 1^ 
Mr. Gandhi, only recently, to induce the Xatal 
Indians to join the Passive Resistance struggle. 
Tlie wrongs winch the Boer has inflicted on the 
Indwrs in South Afiira for years have been 
many. Bat the gieatest wrong which General 
Smuts ha.s inflicted not only on the British 
Indians in South Africa hut on the entire popula- 
tion of this country is the insult w Iiich he offers 
to Mr. Gandhi in this matter. And between the 
■wily Boev and the saintlike Gandhi every 
citizen, he he Indian or British, will be able to 
prefer. 1 can only say that not only mjsclf, but 
large numbers of my countrymen have read with 
grrat indignation the attempt made by a rersponsi* 
bio Jfinister of the South African Union Govern- 
ment to di'Cngenuously explain away a promi>e 
made in all solemnity. 

The insult is great, the injury deep. It is the 
Government of India that is responsible for the 
introduction of indentured hvbour in Katal in 
1800; it is the Government of India that encou- 
raged on behalf of the South Africans to induce 
people in India to gather in Large numbers and 
serve them ns coolies ; it is the Oorerament of 
India that in a moment, — what shall I call it? — 
wenkneas, permitted the passing of the infamous 
Act of 1895 which compelled every Indian either 
to p.ay a tax of X 3 or to re-indenture if he w ished 
to live in Natal ; it is the Government of India 
therefore that is rc.'iwnsible for this present situa- 
tion. It is for them and the Imperial Government, 
which has certainly not I'layed a very glorious part 
in tills nflair, to .«et right this gre.Awrong 

Upon the manner in which the GoTeniment of 
India and the Ijiii>erb] Corernment will settio 
this matter will depend the eldms of British rule 
for even-handed justice and equal rights fonJI 
Briti'h suhjecte. For, to ii«o the word,-* of Lord 
htorley, “ People in Intlir would ask whether rt 
was i\ot want of will, rather than want of power 
which le«l the Briti^h Government to stay ita 
hand.” Tint the Imperial Government should 
submit tacitly to the tN-ranniesd and cruel oppres- 
sion now- being excrciscil by tho Transvaal Gov- 
ernment on tbo Bdti«h Indi.an« in Sonth Africa 
would be, to borrow tho l.\ngu.agp of Sir George 
Binlwood, “ to connive .at an insult, a lie nnd a 
clii«t, and tho basest act of Iroperj.d ingratitude, 
and co>var»Uco.” 


CaSTE versus GOD-REaLIZailON 

BY 

UR. S. GOPALASWAMl AlYANOAB, B.l , B.t. 
JSTBODtlcrORT. 

« IIE system of onsto is somowhat peculiar to 
India. M’liafever might have been the 
origin of it nnd however great might have 
been its beneficial influence in the evolution of 
Indian Society in former tiroes, its rigidity can- 
not find universal acceptance among thinking 
men. More than 2,500 years ago Bitiiali.sm and 
Caste liad tiecoroe most rigorous nnd it is natural 
th.at the same should have led to the roost im- 
portant epoch-making protestnnt movements. The 
Buddhist movement was the gieatest of its kind. 
It must have affected conridernbly the socio-reli- 
gions history of India. Even befoie Buddhism, 
during the UpanishaJ period, we see good traces 
of this protestantism. Regaiding the Vnmas- 
Kuna Ubarma (duties of respective castes nnd 
stages of life) 

Bach msD was required to pass (hrcugii (he uramaa 
or eiagea of atudent and houarholder before he wai 
adeiitM to the freedom of S<aya*!n. Aa on a ladder no 
atep naa to be skipped. Thcae wl.e attempted te do ao 
werecoiiaidered to bare broken the old lew and in tome 
reepecte tbev ma; be looked upon aa ihe true precuraora 
oftbe Ouddbieta. Berertlielett the nppoaite doctnsa 
tbet a man whoie mind had lircooie vbli^iiteDod might at 

once drop the fettera of the Ian had strong 

aopporter* too among the orihodor philosopht n; caara 
of aucb rapid conrerlioni occure Id the encirnt trtdi- 
tione and Badarajana (Ihe author of the Vedaefa 
Sutrea) bimaeli wet obliged to admit tl e possibility of 
freedom and ealration withnnt works ichiih led on gra- 
doally from woika (o enhghtenn.cot and ralration— 
[(sotraa 111, 4^30-30) " 31 ax MnllerV Upaniskads Yol.T. 
page 3(9] 

THE GITA. 

The Upanish.'ifls themselves mark a liberal 
movenicnt in Jmlhi] religioas history. But it is 
the great Paneharathm system of the nneient 
fksgvvatJwi niorenient th.ifc really nBecteti caste 
most. The Ikigtivail Gita i*. tho most important 
Smrithi of the ancient P.vncharathnts. " It is the 
mo^t eminent literary monument in which an 
nnutlg^mntion of tho Vedic doctrines, with beliefs 
which most probably 'had sprung in altogether 
different communities, is observable.” “ The Oita 
is quoted in the Sutras a.s inferior to Snithi only 
in authority." — Dr. ThiKant’s Saered Boolt of the 
Eaet Vol. XXV, and we may refer here to the 
following verses of the Git-a 
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(1) To ill being! (who wint to re*ch M«). 1 ths 
••me, <.#. »ll •I'e efjutllj entitled to h»Te Ma m lhair 
goal, to leek Me, to obtain Me. To Me Uiere i* oeUher 
foe nor friend. Bat whoio woraliip* Me In lore, they 
■ro indeed in Mo and I alto in tbem, 

(2) Eren if ooo acU contrary to role* of toda) code, 

catte or cuttoo], if he but pay* Me eielualTe worahip 
with undirided heart, he la to bo eiteomed at the righto- 
oai (ynauf 

(3) Oa they sin-born, women, Vaisya* or 8udru, yet 

hy taking refuge in Me, they •hall go to the Supreme 
itate. Why then doubt ebout the holy Ood-lotiog 
Drabmanaa and royal aainti 

(4) F*x thy heart on Me. be My bcloted, bo My 
worshipper, prottrato thyaelf before Me ; mind thue de- 
Toted and gm'ng thyecif up to Me thou ahalt gain My- 
•elf." IX. 29-34. 

“Renounce nil the (Ro-etlleJ) tnc-ins (including 
the lohowirg of cfwterule^) Intherto taught, ubtot 
corusider them as means at all to God-i'calisation. 
Take Mo alono witli unerring absolute faith a.s the 
only real means, I shall releiise you from nli sins." 
XVIII. 06. 


tism- in socio-religions matters. Tliough these 
f>chooU difTer in tlieorj- in their views on caste, 
ilism does not seam to be much difTereiice in 
practice between the two sections of Ramanujas, 
find tli8 Ramanuja system does not after all seem 
to liave fuccctvled much in mitigating the evils of 
the casto tyiitcm. Vet it may be useful to the 
public to have some ideas of the views held by 
liolcichnry'a and his distinguislied brother, another 
great Hindu divine, on caste in their respective 
works, Stri Vahannbooshanam, (the jewel made 
of the holy sentences of previous great teachers) 
and Acliaryahrcdayam (the heart of the Teacher) 
t. e., Saint Sntagopa or Xnmmalwar and it is pro- 
posed to give a short summary of the teachings of 
tlioso two teachers of the l.Ttli century. It must 
be rememlieTed that the subject is dealt with not 
from tiie Economic or the Sociological, but from 
the Religious standpoint in tho following pages. 

fiCJtMillT OP LOKACnAnVA's TEAcniXO 


TH* BllAOATATnX MOTEUEST. 

It is supposed that tho ancient PiincLaratbrA.s 
or Bagavathas were the forerunners of tli© 
Ramanujas, In South India the Ragavatha 
predecessors of the Brahmin teachers who prece<ie<l 
Ramanuja were the Alwnra, m.any of whom were 
non-Rrahmins. According to the orthodox inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta Sutras, only persons of 
the higher three classes can take to divine medita- 
tions forming different kinds of Brahma Vidya. 
But Ramanuja and hU predecessors accepted the 
Alw'ars as the greatest teachers. Thus the cast© 
Rystem was broken, though it is generally explain- 
ed th.at Nyssa Vidya or self-surrender and abro- 
lute faith in God's grace as the means of Salvation, 
even if it be a kind of Brahma Vidya based on 
Upanishads, does not depend on orthodox ca.sto 
rules and that it is of an exceptional kind of 
Brahma Vidya, suited to the present ago. In fact 
this ia the only system now in vogue according to 
the Ramanujas. 

lUSIAXCJA AKD BIS fOLLOWEBS. 

The Ramanuja movement was tho next great 
protestant movement after Buddhism and tho 
ancient Ilagavatha systenv. But the hold teachings 
of Ram.anuja were difficult of application to tlio 
practical life midst traditions and institutions, 
thousands of years old. Thus the later Bagav.atha 
teachers who followed R.'iinaniij.a were divided into 
two schools. Lokacharya led one school of thought. 
Vedanta Besika, a younger contemporary, led tho 
other school, The latter stood more for conserva-. 


1. PAXCITAlUTnnA. 

Tho Bftgawth S-astra or the Panchnrathra is 
beiioTCd to have been taught by the Supreme 
Ilimseif. “The wis© Lonl ITari animated by 
kindness for those devoted to Him extracted the 
ossential meaning of all tho Vedanta texts and 
condensed it in easy form with a view to enable 
hie true devotees to grasp the true meaning of 
tho Vedas, himself composed the Panchnrathra.” 
“Of tho whole Panclmratlira, Xaraynna Himself 
i* tho promulgator.” [Mahabarntha, Snered JiooLi 
oftheEMt Vedanta Sutras with Sri Bhn,shja II 
2 Vol. 48 p. 527-529. IVe find the following in 
tho Pancbarathrn.j 
Tlie Lord enys, 


Even ifa jnetcha(ainan»Uogefh*roat«ide the P»le 

o! Hmdo c»»te «y»lem) hM lo>e toward* my deroteei. 
worships Me hioiielf, fe«I« • great joy in worghipping 
M«, U «»noeTe and simple and unostsntstloua, bask 

lowo^ith in heymediaquiaitiona about My gbry and 

Iswo^ physiaellyand msntsUy. by hia panting loss 
ww *"d who has 

‘ he,.iuch a losiog d«»otcc. 

inrn n,..2 •'”* wor«hipped by the moat liichly 

S '»«'lwaedin the four Vedas,- 

XfletrL «uch a nod-loring 

set rid of hie conceit, bore of high birth 
purified in soul. The God lOTing 
MIetclu may, if each Brelimint are desiroiH of Diri'ne 
■r*'**® high 

•iSu^ira ‘ Mletchs, po.aeaaed of 

lilmarif » ^ Supremo Ood 

if ^ i *o<'®l'od bv hU holy feel. 
ii.ii! - « t remains after serring such a God- 

loSM, will hsvo irameuso purifying clleet spiritually. 
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DIUBUINUDOD A MEASS. 

“ Brahminhood U of value, only boenuse it ia a • 
means to understaml tlio contenta of the A'wHs, 
t.«., learnmg tfao Veda-s and performance of Vedic 
injunctions, are prescribed ns a duty on tho 
Brahmin. By learning the Ved.vs, ho will under* 
stand tho nature of all ceiemoniai^, rituaU ote, 
and that work done without attachment is a 
worship of God and the sj^me would lead to a 
knowledge of the Supreme, of his infinitely 
blissful attributes, an i of the modes of worship- 
ping Him and melitating upon Him and ITis 
attributes. He will realize that caste an»l such 
other things are merely adventuroua circum- 
stances and that God is the supremo ruler and 
life of all and soul in ita essence is utterly 
dependent on Him for its very existence. If 
tiiat very Rrthminhood leads to pride and conceit 
of high birth, cert duly that deserves to bo 
rejecte*! at onco. However low-born .% tine 
devotee may be, he is superior to a Brahmin ; 
even if the Brahmin bo most learned and ‘has 
taken holy onlere, if he is not a true Go«Mover 
he is most inferior even to a ParLah.” This is tho 
tnie teiching uf Che Hindu sacred scripttimand 
of tho DraviJian saints. 

RAMATAN'A tSBTASCES. 

(a) Viavamitm, a Kshatria, became a great 
Bmbmin sage, in the same birth. ((>) Vibeeshana 
of the Bikshiaa family was spoken ofbyLonl 
Hama n.s of Iih own fimily as opposed to the 
H.akshaatsi. llama tre.iteil Vibeeslian.a os if ho 
Was hU own brother. ( •) When J.atayoo, a 
saintly bird, died in the forest, Itama ^vns 
anxious to peifnrm Iiimself the funeral ceremonies 
for the revered bird (notoen a human being) 
and peiformed the same himself. He might have 
asked Lakshinana to do it. No, ho wonld nol 
He himself did it and how? He did the cere- 
mony in the Brahmimela fonn, which form of 
t»/wa£>njaJ is /iJopfeJ only amongst Jlrabmins and 
that too only in cases of rerered Brahmins, 
(d) Guha was a low-bom forest hunter. He 
b^me a greit devotee of Sri Bama. Their 
mutual love towards each other was such that 
they troatel themselves as, brothers, as true 
and sincere brothers as Lak&haiana and Baratha 
and “it i>. this low-bom and sincere deioteo 
that expl.aineil to Bharatha whose lo>e and devo- 
tion to Kama was uuf.ithomable, tho most dis- 
intereste<l and sincere service tenrlcretl by tlio 
boly Lakshman-a, the great soul, tho grandenr of 
whofio loiing j^elf-siirrcnder WJi.s simply iDdeserjb- 
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nble." Truly Gulua, Baratha nnd Lakshm.ana, were 
true saintly and spiritual brotliei-s. («) Sabari, n 
low-bom huntress, was a pious an<l simple devotee 
waiting for Rima’sam'v.al in tho forest nnd Ramn 
|iartook of tho diet which she most kindly offered 
and llam-a consitlered tlio same equal, if not 
superior to the things offered to him by Brahmin 
sages in tho forest. {/) Hnnum.an, the monkey 
devotee, is considered one of the greatest teachers 
nnd devotees, in tho Hindu books. 

MAnAniRATnA IXSTAKCES. 

(a) In the lltahabhamt.a at the Rajasooya 
celebration, when Yndhislitm w.as recognised as 
tho world emperor, it is ICrisIina, the shepherd, 
that was shown the first honours, in an assembly 
consisting of Rishis, Brahmins, kings, Blushma 
and Ororui, A'C. (i) When Loril KrisJina went on 
his groat mission of peace to Duryodhana, ho ^vent 
to Vidtira's house uninvited preferring tho poor 
and coarso meals in his house to that offered by 
nhishma, Drona and other great men of rank nnd 
position. We know that Vidura, tho great states- 
man, guide and devotee was born of a Sudra servant 
woman, (c) When Vidiirn died, Hhansnpiitra 
(than whom no more righteous man evor lived and 
who is supposed to be a true and orthodox 
follower of tho ancient religion) performed tho 
funeral ceremonies fn the Brahmameda form, 
(rf) Thero was one Dharm-aVyadhan, a man bom 
of a very low enste, who w.as keeping a butcher’s 
shop in MithiH. He had no other means of pro- 
tocring his aged parents. He was obliged to keep 
a biitdSer’s shop. He remembered his previous 
birth and ho had the highest philosophical and 
religioHS Icnoirlodge and it is narnited in detail m 
tho Mahaliaratha that great Rishis nnd other 
learned Brahmins of rank went to the butcher, 
Dliarnla Vyad.in, a groat and true devotee and 
lover of God, for instructions on religious subjects 
and their doubts were cleared by him. (Aranya 
Panm 2l3th Chapter.) 

(«) The great Vyiisn, tho compilerof the S.ins- 
krit Vedas, nnd the founder of the later Vedantic 
and Puranic Hinduism was born of a fisher- 
woman. 

rUR^XIC ISSTAXCES. 

There w.is a P.mehama saint, called Kaisika or • 
Nambnndoovan in times of old. He was a true 
devotee of Coil and was always singing Hallelujas 
inpwsoot God. He was in Thirukkimingudi 
in Tinnevclly district. The Ekadesi day is con- 
^'dered a McreiJ d.iy .amongst the Jlindug, anti on 
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his Tray to the temple one Ekadesi night, lie was 
met by a giant cannibal, who had been in his pre- 
vious bii tli, a learned Brahmin by name Soma- 
sarma. On account of some sin, the Brahmin 
was born as a Brahmin devil, giant or Brahma- 
rakshas. The paiiah saint swoio that he would 
come back and offer himself as piey, aft«r gmi^ 
to the temple and woi-shipping the God tliero and 
accordingly he came hack to the cannibal. God’s 
' grace dawned on the cannibal. He prayed to bo 
saved by the pariah aaint and prostmted himself 
before him, and he w.as saved through tlie pariah 
saint and became again a Biahmin and was 
roleaced from his p.ast karma. This story is 
narrated at length in the rarjiAn^trano. 

TOE DnAVADlAN aAISTS. 

(n) One of the Alwars called Thinimalis.ai 
Alwar was brought up by a Sudra an«l )ive<l 
like a Sudra. He was a native of Thirumaliv.a>, 
A village near PoenamaUee. In the tva»UUon.»l 
account of this saint, it U said that he went to 
Puliyiir, a village in the Tanjore district and 
a gieat Yaga sacriGce was being cclobmteil by a 
great and learned Brahmin and lie showed Iho 
first honours to our saint. 

(1) Mathurakavi, a Brahmin saint, was the 
dii-ect di«ciple of Noxnmalwar, the greatest Alwar, 
a Sudra and he knew no other Qod than Kam* 
malwar. 

(c) Another Dravidian saint called Thirup* 
panalwar was brought up by a pariah in Sriran* 
gam. Tlio Brahmins of Srhangam one day insult- 
ed this gre.at devotee on the banks of the Cauvery 
where they had lieen to fetch water for the daily 
worship of the Supreme God at the temple On 
their return, they noticed that the sacred idol was 
bleeding profusely and they were ordered to go 
and bring the jiariah saint into the temple. A 
great Brahmin called Ijokasarangamuni went 
to the Cauvery, pro'strateil before t)ie pnriah 
Mint and brought the saint on his shoulders 
to the innermost shrine of the temple with 
great pomp and the saint lost lumself in ilivine 
ecstacy and left bis body in the temple and Cod 
became mo«t pleased. 

TOE lATEa BRAnvnV TEACntRS. 

(p) Srim-an Xatlia Monigal, the first great Brah- 
min teacher liefore Raniaiuijn, le.arnt the great 
truths of the Upanishads and wns initiateil Into 
the Vnishna\-a religion by the greatest saint 
ilaTninalw.ar, a sudra. 

(fc) Maha Poorna or Peria Nambi was one of 
ho fire religious teachers of Bamanuja. ^n>cr«r 


wvis Mnrnner JNamhi, a low caste devotee, who 
was a co-disciple of his under Yamunachnrynr. 
In obedience to the wishes of his spiritual teacher 
at his death bed, Mahapoornn, Bnmnniija’s teacher, 
performed the funeral ceremonies to the po-callcd 
untouchable Slarnnernambi, his co-disciple under 
Yamunchar. This seems to have offendeil many 
and Miihapoorna said, “ Am I greater than Ilnma 
who performed the funeral ceremonies in the 
BrahmamtHla form to the saintly bird Jfltayoo ? 
Is the deceased infeiior to a biid Is not a human 
being superior to a bird in the sciile of cro.ation ?” 

Tliero was a great devotee of the Madras Beri 
Chetty cAsto born in Poonamalle. Ho was called 
Kanchipiima or Tliirukachiuambi. Tradition 
amongst the Vaislinavites says that he was com- 
muning with God Vnmdnr.ija at Little Conjee- 

vwem trtid Vi*i •KAs w RpmaWy ti.d.vAv,««d Kiawb. 

WAS one of the teachers of Bamaniija, the great 
Birihinin teacher of the llfh century. Jt is only 
after Kanchipurna,asj)ecially favoured child of God, 
hild cleared Bnmamija’s philosophic srd religious 
doubts that Bamanuja began to .tench his own 
system. Bamanuja paid almost divine homage 
to this Kanchipurna. 

(i) tt is traditionally. stated that Rnmnnuja, 
though n Brahmin S.anyasin, <lid not at all attach 
any importance to the rules of pollntjon by touch 
by non-brahmin devotees. It seems there was a 
sincere nou-brahmin devotee, Pillni Oornngavilli 
r>a*ar and Itimanuja would return to his Mutt 
after tho hath at the Cauvery irv^Srirangam daily 
in company with tho said devotee and hand in luand 
even Ijeforo tho worship of God at Ids Mutt. It 
U well-known that even orthodox Brahmins do 
not follow rules of jxillution ns to touch oven now 
in ICTOplesnnd temple festivals. 

,(c) Kambillai or Jngatlmch.arya, tho greatest 
commentator of the works of the Alwars, was a 
most loaniwl Brahmin teacher and devotee of tho 
13lh century- and it Is p.aid that he used oecsisioij- 
ally to partake ol pure food touched by a great 
non-Brahmin devotee. 

It is raid that only such illustiious jicrsons 
of character, devotion and jiiety and Gfxl-Iovo 
would rt'nlizo the true value and weiglit to bo 
attached to high birth and low Inith and caste 
rule* and they would reject high birth, learning, 
and austerity without true Goil-love. Tho ignor- 
ant would of courae bo under a hallucination and 
illusion and vvoidd attach the greatest im{)oj-t.anee 
to birth, r.ank, eocial pwition, w&vlth and le.arn- 
iiig. All these may exist without Goil-love. TJie 
great teachers ray tlwt the Bnibinin of high birth 
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an(\ learning itliont true luiostcntaUons God* 
loroj may bo snd to bo a Rnthmin ass, rarrying 
the loud of Yedic knowledge without knowing 
th:it it is just like an a,vs carrying a load without 
knowing the value and excellence of the supremely , 
good satl'i-on and fine powaler of effulgent light 
and smell- Such a man of high birth even if ho is 
R sanyasin ia much woiso tlum n. wicked Pariah, 
Ilia birth and learning are like the ornaments 
worn by n corpse without any real life in it. 

Quo of the gre.ite^t and most heinous sins is 
• disrespectfulness toward Bagavathas, devotees of 
the Supreme God. To speak disparagingly of tho 
birth or caste of a true devotee is certainly show- 
ing disrespect and irreverence to him. “ It >s” 
Kiys Lok.vcliarj a, "similar to speaking disparagingly 
of the holy and sacred imogo where the divine 
essence Jws jw/neatejlaenjade^stiweand luelaJ.” 

Thond uadipodl Alwar, agreat Biahuin saint 
expresses himself as follows 

"0 Qod.ita dorotee of thy boly btei«cd feet happens 
to be a perish o( paristis, nhoaaorer ipeeks dirpereging- 
>y of bis oirtb, b« he the ao«t begb and most locrued 
Urstamlo o( suaUrity, he bccomca «t once in reality, s 
chtodals of t'handalas, aod u mueh worso than a ooet 
wicked pariah." 

(n) What a*llram!i<i, the ruler of this mundane 
egg, finds diiScult to attain, has been attained hy 
the simple, illiterate shepherdesses of Gokula and 
Brinda^n. Exclusive and pure love of Krishna 
was the privilege of tho shepherdesses. 

(h) The great VishnucJiitla or PeriaJwar or the 
great Alwar, as ho was called, another Brahmin 
Riint and ids daughter Andal, the female snmt, 
jnayed times without number, thvt they ahould 
bo born ns tho niw-t God-loving shepheivl girls of 
Gokul.i and beraino mad lovers of Krishn.'i. 

(c) Tho s.vint Kulisekhata yearned that he 
should bo born as a bini, ti’ee or a pill.vr or a bvko 
or a clmnnel in tho holy Tirupathi liills worship- 
ping Ood with exclustHo iacess.nnt love. 

Tlio teaching of tho gr&it teachers explained m 
the foregoing pages was, in all probability, far in 
advanco of tho times they lived, and it must bo 
admitted that tlicir teacliings has not snereeded 
much in practice, as it ought to have succeeded, 
though for seven hundred ye.«rs, prominence has 
been given to this te.-ichisg in the books. 
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f llE servant iu J/afrtcit«';nimifr«of Kalidrus.v/ 
approaching tho presence of tho King 
1 observes: — 

Ha is Bot a stranger to me, nor it bia pretence forbid- 
ding, yet, t appraaeti hioi with awe and rcrereocc. Like 
the mighty ocean, hit lelf-taice peroonality looks to my 
eyes stil] fretband fresh erery momont- 

We confess to a simiUr feeling when we ap- 
/utsicb Kshii/isa. Fpr yewrs, bo boa boon /.unJJjar 
to Us and his music and meaning a source of plea- 
sure and etultation to us, and yet, tho more we 
see him, the more arc ho impressed only with bis 
indefinable gr&vtneas and charm. Witlioub pro* 
suioing therefore to give a complote appreciation 
of the t>oetry of ICaUJasa in nil its ns^iocts, wo 
propose to make a few observations which have 
occurred to os. 

Of the various elements which go to raaka 
true pootry-emotion, truth, imagination, aiiii artis- 
tic expression — emotion or TB has been rightly 
considered as the soul of poetry, “ TfUftfSK 
It cannot bo claimed for Kalid.vwi that 
he has delineated all the motit to the bnme extent 
and with equ.vl success. For instance, ho seldom 
rises to the truly heroic ns Vyas.n nnd Valniiki" do 
80 easily at every turn and in n variety of ways. 

Then, wluvt aro tho emotions which h.avo Largely 
nnd intensely swayed the h&art of KaJid.i.v.a and 
found spontaneous, genuine, and rapturous ex- 
pression in bis poems? We think that Ixive, 
Beverenco and tho feeling for the Beautiful aro the 
main inspir.ation of Kalida&v'c. poems and form ns 
it were, the tripod of bis jioetiy. A pasbion for 
beauty tempered and controlled by a wurm huma- 
nism natural in the various relations of life and 
by a wholo-hearted reverence for all that is divine 
holy and noble, these are the blericlerl feelings 
which anim.ato tho bre.ist of Kalid.xsa anil find in- 
tense oxprcl^sion iu his poutus. 

The following single verso from KnliJn^a’s 
Sakuntola furnishes a striking illustration of tho 
prevailing ch.aracteriJtics of his poetry «hich ue 
have noted above 
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Dusliyanta has drawn a portrait of Sakuntala, a 
perfect paragon of beauty in a most cljartuing 
^ attitude — “ a flower of beauty and a tdirine oi 
grace.” — lie is not contented with this, lie 
wishes to add to tlie picture the river Mallnee 
with a flowing current, a couple of sw.ins sleeping 
on its sandy banks, above the same, the earned 
foot of the Himalayas, the father of t)ie Goddess 
Gowri, a number of deer reposing on the slopes of 
the mountains, the sylvan garments of lUshis 
hanging tiom the branches ol tices, «nd under 
their shade a female deer lubbing herself softly 
against the autleia of her loving mate. 

We consider the above vei'se os an epitome 
of Kalidi.s.v’e poetry, width is tluoughout intei* 
woven with the three feelings of Love, Itoveionco 
and the Beautiful. In the immortal lovo-lync 
ilegJiodata in which the sonsuoua fancy of l^h- 
dasa lingot-ta on every lovely scene along the inlli 
of the cloud and reveals the r.ire beauties of the 
mountains, the {uoods, the waters, and of the 
cities on the way and dwells at lengtli on the end* 
le&e and e]iv\uislto pleasures of the gay inhabitants 
of Altikft — even in this poem, thcio are numerous 
and frequent gliiup-*&s of the divine and the holy 
which purify and elevate the entire |>c>cin. Fur- 
ther, the mott beautiful verses in the {>ocm which 
describe the devotion of the Vukshim, who dwell- 
ing in the city of plcasutcs shuns nllpli'.v.snres.and 
leads an austeie life in contcmpLition of her 
esiled husband — poidniy n life which is entering 
tho spiritual region through the portals of love. 
Again such pass.vgcs in the gie.it l>oem of Jlaghu- 
vnwea as are considered to ikjssoss highest |)octic 
value, delineate one or other of the three emo- 
tions which wo have siveciCwd ns constituting tlic 
most powerful and genuine insinratlon of Kalid.i- 
aa. Wo may invito attention to tho following 
poitions : — Hilipa’s pilgrim igo toVasislita’shenni- 
tago ; his devotion to the divine cow; Knghu'e 
hospitality to the S.igc Kautsa, the Swayamvani 
ofindumati; Aja’s wedding; luv i.anjcntstioua 
over the death of Indumati ; the glory and great- 
ness of D.vsaratha ; Das-ai-atha and the spring 
season; Yishtiu in tlie milky ocetin ; aiul Jtnnia'w 
acrid voyage fi-om I/inka to Ajodhvn ; »nd Sita 
at the hei-mitsge of Yalmiki. Again, SakttntaJa, 
the greatest pUy of Kalid.vsa, dejutts not meiely 


the Bupccflcial sensuous life which delights in 
bweet emotions and fine images, but also the 
deeper spiritual life with its higher aspimtions and 
pmer, holier, and more peaceful sunoundings. 
The holy life in the Asrama claims our attention 
equally with the amours of Dushyanta. In fact, 
the love of Diishyanta and Sakuntila springs 
under the ausjiices of the holy Asrama, prospers 
with the approval of the Sage Kanwa and attains 
its goal only after the claims of Dharm.a have 
been satisfied. The crucial problem which troubled 
tho heart of Dusliyanta was : 

“Can I accept, consistently with’ Dharma, this 
rare baiuty of fl.awless splendour who has sought 
me of her own uccoul ” and until his heart was 
satisfied on this point, he btctiily denied himself 
the ple:isuro of liaving iSakuntala. Wo think that 
tho general impiession that Kalidasa is n poet of 
tho biuigaia Ihisa, or erotic soiitiment is not 
quite accurate. Jf his I’oems be not largely per- 
vaded by a “ higher tiiith ” mid iv “higlicr eerioua- 
iiess ” which are regarded ns essential in all great 
pootiy, they would not have seemed such a liold 
on tlie hcait of Indi.a. We think we may justly 
apply to his poems as a whole, the profound criti- 
cism which ^'a^unfala has elicited from Gecthov 

Woutdit thou tho life's young bloaaoms tad tho 
fruita of itadocline, 

And eh by which the soul le pleeied, corepturod^ 
feeelvd, tod, 

Wvuldet thou ilie earth end hcavcD SUelt in ooo 
«w«ei seinbcobihtee, 

1 neme thee, U I Bekiiotele, end eti at onco ia eeld. 

Mostly, tlio threo emotions in question 
iiileruiitiglo witli one another with ii veiy linjipy 
eircet. In tho course of u liofy scene, the a-stho- 
tic fwncy of the jKiet dhcoveiw a charming jdctuio 
which sweetens tho scene. Tims, during tlio wed- 
ding of Indumati, tho sacred and fiugniiit fuim's 
arising from tho in.iritnl liro sortad out iis they 
leach tho cheeks of tho bjhlo and servo for the 
moment as ^iclals of blue lotus which adorn tho 
cars of a young woman : ' 

awi: gKflquBfcqcrar qq^ ti 

conversely, a ray of holy feeling flits acro*«K hori- 
*on which is movt sensuous. TJiu', youthful 
maidens have on their loeks those luillwnt and 
beautiful flowei-s put on by their lovers, flowers 
which liave the bl.iring sjdciidonr of sntivd lIro 
sumptuously fed witli ollerings, and which in the 
fields seive a.s golden ornaments for the Wood- 
Dnd Beauty. 
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Tlia abiding [w'sion «f ICalid.af.^, tjjo otto 
that seeks sati»f.>ction in every sitii.vtion and at 
every step is his p.<S8ion {or heauty. IIo is not 
contented avitli the mnnd.ine beauty which is to 
be fovmd iu the eartli or in tho sky, his ideal 
l>e.ruty fibiding only in the Divine MoUicr. Tltns, 
he siij'S " Beauty manifesting herseif in the moon 
has to deny herself tho clinrms of the red-lotus ; 
and enjoying the deli&ito charms of the lotus 
she is deprived of tho splendour of the moon. 
But attaining the face of the Divine Uma, the 
gotldess of Bwuty secured tlio charms of both tlio 
moon and tlio lotus ; 

^ »r<?T 

i 

3mg^ g sfci’ni 5i?4i; u 

Kalidasa’s rapturous lyrical cQ'usion — oyonnfa 
ciandrtita— h.\5 been inspired by a \ ision of the god- 
de«!3 contemplated as ideal beauty. We doubt 
very much if tho works of any other poet in the 
world are adorned by such nvimerous pictures of 
mro beauty as the poems of Kalidasa are. If all 
such five images be collected together, they wdl 
form, we are sure, a most unique and wonderful 
gallery of eseellent pictures. 

Kow, we shall endeavour to gne an idtw iii 
one ^iow of the poems of Kalida&a o» a whole. 
The ^ii*t and profound ide^is of the Uiodu philo- 
sophy, tho gods, tho sages and tho heroes of the 
Hindus, the fundamental beliefs, practices «n»l 
Meals of tho Hindu religion, tho innumcrablo pic- 
turc-. of rare besnity which a supreim; and vigiUnt 
aesthetic 8on«o combined with an opulent imagina- 
tion could create in V!«n'oussitu.stion«, thesiibhoio 
or lo' ely aspects of the e.arth, the s&i and the sky, 
tho botuities of the mountains, the wooils, the 
wiiters, tho y/ow and the j'luuut of Indis, si) these 
have been skilfully gathereil together round 
various tlicmw of Iimimn interest, and embodied 
in j'lis-siou.xte song< thrilling with the rich and 
sonoiTjus liaruioaies of xerbal music wluch a su- 
premo ma,«ter of hngu-igo mid architect of words 
could jirtKlncc. Thu^ KaluK«.i, is, at once so 
philosophical, religioiK, ne'thetir, ima^nativeand 
fanciful and yet «o red .and human in sentiments 
and thus couibinos esoelleuces wliich we do not 
find jogetlier in uny other single poet. We can 
Very well address to him, in their s|mt, the 
beautiful words which he puts into ‘the mouQi of 


the forlorn Yakslia in liis jnevoigo to his distant 
wife : 

In crreperi I dUcern thy form, in eyes of startled 

huida tby gisnees. 

And in tbs Diofln tliy lotely face, in peacock's plumes 
thf stiiiiicg tresiea ; 

Tho sportire frown upon thy brow in flowing 
water's tiny npplea, 

But, noser in one pises combined, can 1, alasl be- 
hold tby bkonCBS. , 

(Ifae/^onnelf.) 

It is to some extent n itirn«ure of Knlklasn’s 
gre.itnftss that he is admired and loved by tho 
oithodoz Hindu Pnndits of nil creeds, as well as 
by the finished prmlucts of modem Western cul- 
ture. Marvellously comjwct, clear, clean-cut and 
precise in expression, combining the sounds so ns 
to prmluco on the whole a rich, majestic and full- 
voiced h irmony and inspired thronghnnt by nij- 
dom, purity, power, be.iuty, tenderne-s and above 
nil by an abiding and an over-powering sense of 
the divine and the holy, tho versea of Kalidasa 
ate, we think, unique instruments of aesthetic and 
spiritual culture, at all events to the Hindus. 

Even TCFbes breathing purely soft and ten- 
der sentiments are not composed wholly of soft 
and tnelhfluouv sounds but have their due propor- 
tion of virile sounds as Veil. Thus any weaken- 
lug elTcct uhich the sentiment may produce is 
counteracted by the strength and vigour which 
are called-fcrth in the expression. ItU rare to 
find H sloka which is wholly coz2]po.sed of purely 
soft and sweet sounds producing a languid, cloying 
and effiminate etfect. 

ITtihke some uell-fcnown English poets, 
Kalid.v>.\ has perfectly under hi^ own control hiis 
vast imagination and luxurmnt fancy and employs 
them only to shed their splendour dncl charm on 
the tangible and re.il situations which he chooses 
to treat and never allows them to run away with 
liim into unreal .and fantastic regions. Thus ima- 
gination and fancy sene him, even as tho celes- 
tial car Pushpaka served Rama on his arrival vo- 
yagu from I..!inkn to Ayodhya, juot’as be pleased, 
now in Uie regions of the g^s, now in those of 
the clouds, and now in the regions of tho birds. 

<T?rr 4^ grnnf i 

Even when the j>oct is under the sway of an 
eKtravag.int fancy, there is an unfailing touch of 
some genuine humanism which i elites back and 
readers the whole situation so abundantly real, 
Hama says to Sita : 
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Seeinf; this slender Asoka tree slightly bent with clna* 
ters of llpwers nnd fancying 1 had found you out, I pro- 
ceeded to claxp the tree within my arms, but with leant 
in hie eyes, LakshmSDA rushed forward and prereoled 
me. (Itaghu-canto XIH.) 

But for thLs genuine touch of brotherly feeling, 
how unroil would tho picture have looked ! 

Lastly, we wish to suy a word about 
Kalidasa’s similes which are considered tho best 
in Sanskrit Poetic Literature, as is indic.\ted by 
the saying 5qtn U looks -very orncli 

as if the peculiar poetic genius of Kalidasa ex- 
pressed itself in simile, the motlier of Mankarns. 
Speaking of George Herbert, Davenport Adams 
remarks : • 

tie gathered his sweet, apt and fanciful imagery 
from the swelling liilla and wooded ralleya, from tho 
wa and the tejtier gmsaet, from the ahifting 

clouds aod the poiBclesa spheres of the stars, from tho 
bowery recesses of the forest and the glories of suoriae 

We think wo may adopt these eloquent woiaN 
to indicate, though very inadequately, the natuio 
and excellence of Kalidasa’s similes. It requires, 
we think, some special attention and study to 
fully perceive their greit beauty and profound 
signific-ineo. We may stlte generally that the 
similes in question are intended not merely to 
illuattAte and elucidate tho subjects on Itand, — 
the various shades of thought, feeling and exter- 
nal aspects which the poet is depicting, but also 
and moie especially to elevate the roader — to call 
to his mind some profound truth, a more sub- 
lime object, a more beautiful picture or a holier 
association. In seseral instances a short simile 
suggests an epic of thought and feeling or does 
duty for a long desciiption. Tho similes of Kali- 
dasa are so numeious and mostly so good that it 
is diiUcult to make a small selection out of them. 
However, we give below some cbar.acteristic spe- 
cimens which can hardly be m.atchcd from any 
other poet except perhaps Valniiki. 

1. Id order to ftciiulro the gifts of thought snd ex- 
pression I insoke the parents oF the Universe, Psrveti 
sad Persmeswero, who are wedded together like word 
and its moaning. (flaghu— Canto 1-1), 

C. F. The connectioD between soul and body or inoro 
generally between Spirituat and Matenal bas 
been iiluetrated by tho connection between the 
tnesning of a eentence and the written cr spoken 
word conveying th»t meaning. The writinKor 
toe (peaking may bo regarded as ao incaroa- 
tlon of the roeaniog, a mode of startiog or 
•xhihitiog its essence— ** Life aod matter " by 
6ir Olive Lodge. 


2. Oppressed with the doubt as to whether 1 hare 
'preriouely wedded or oot this rare beauty of flawless 
splendour, 1 feci unable either to eojoy or to abandoo 
her, even as a hooey-bee behaves towards a Kunda 
Aorrer in the early morniog when its cops are full of 
dew. Bakuiitala — Act V. 

■\Vhcti tho 6un advance^ and tho dew disappeai-s 
the bee will be able to t-iste tho honey in tho 
Uower. So, when the effect of Dhunvasa’s curse 
is removeil .and Dhiishyaiita's doubt vanishes, he 
will be able to recognise S.ikunt.ala and have tho 
pleasure of owning her as his wife. Thus the simi- 
le is coropleto even in its sugge&tivene&s. 


3. The celestial nymph sailing up the sky^leaviagtoe 
tjebind, goes on drawing my heart away with her, even 
as a swan dying up from a lotus tank draws along with 
it the slender fibre from a lotus-etalk.—Vikromorvasi 
Act 1. 

Even as a picture starts into full life and beauty as 
aouQ sa iC receives tts final (ouches and os a totus fiower 
bloooia at the touch of the golden rays of tho sun, an, 
at the advent of youth, the form and features of Uma 
suddenly eipanded and attained iheir full measure of 
grace. Kuinara Canto i-82. 

Restraining the vital airs within and being in Samadhi, 
Siva looked like clouds pregnant with water, but not ac- 
tually ratuing, hko tho sea withoutarippio or wave in 
it and like the stead) flame of a lamp >n atill sir,— Ku- 
mara-Caoto 111-15. 


The three similes indic.ito infinite Love, Power, 
Existence and Luminous Intolligcnce held under 
Absolute conttol and in a static condition. 


As jewels were being put on tlie person of Uraa, aho 
looked like a creeper in which floueri were appearing, 
like Ibe nightly aky iu which stars were coming Into 
view and likes flowing river to which water fowls of 
various plumes were coming in.— Kumara-Canto Vil-2l 


These ^itnilen suggest th.at the jewoL were so 
delioite, brillunt find multi-coloured. Fuithcr 
the fust simple suggests u .slender form, the second 
the f«nse of niy.stery, vn-stness nnd infinity which 
even tlio spaic nnd finite form of the Divine ITina 
conveys, while the thinl jsimilo suggchts the nb- 
Bence of any rigidity in the form nnd ii jwrennial 
freshnc.ss nnd spontaniety in its gruce. 


Oh I Qoud, satisfy the eagerness of the tnaidena of 
Dwaputa who will look up at you with tiieir rolling eyes 
(blue and while) rosvmbhng bees (blue) percliina on 
Kvmda fiowere (white) and moving with them under a 
gentle wind. Purva Megha— 17. 

^ Aspilipainleotly gsaed. with "eyes like lotua-blooms 
in still air. on tho lovely face of his child he was beside 
himself with joy, even as the mighty boiom of the sea 
swells and overllows at the sight of the Moon. 

ilaghu Canto— 11147. 


Dillj^ wns ngrctit royal heio; nnd tho simile 
aptly illustraU'B the profound influence which the 
Etholl child produced ujion such a mighty bpirit. • 
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UjourOuTU doiDK wcH, tbe foremoit among tbo 
Ruhx who ha«o compoaed Vedia hjrnos. to whom joa 
owe a)I your knonledgo and wUdom, aa (he world nwee 
alt its life and animation to th« sun. liagbu— V-d. 


eomo into power, Uiat Great Royal Houie, looked like 
tbaekjio ichiob (he moon is ctitl risible with bis gtor/ 
all faded, while tho sun has just risen with all his spleo- 
doar. R»ghu— VilMS. 


So profound find ritel was Ibo /^nickontn^ nnil 
illinninnting influence whieli the te.-icliorS'lied over 
Ills l^i^ciple. 

Oh ! Lord of men, having heKtowed away alt your 
royal fortunes upon worthy ohjertsand rcreaintog with 
yonr bare person, you sliinn verily like the bare atalk of 
a Nivara grass which has yielded all its wealth of grains 
to the stints who dwell in the forest. Ttsghu— V-15. 

The dew drops radiant like the polished diamonds of a 
nechlace snd fallen into the oops of tender leaves with 
enmson bosoms shine like your gentle smile enriched 
with the pearly radiance nf your teeth and playine on 
yonr rosy lips gently parted, Raghu— V-70. 

The Princess Induinsthi having thni hinfed her disap- 
proval of the Lord of the Msghsdai, Sunanda the maid 
servant look the princess on to tho nest king, as a gentio 
wavelet in the Manasa lake induicd by a soft breeze 
takes a female awan on from one lotus to the next. 

R-ghu- VI-20. 

This is one of th® ver«es desciibing the Sira- 
j/nmrora of Jndimnthi ; the SwnjAmTarA llnll i< 
com^vired to the Sfnnnjn Ink®, the pn'ncev 
bleil therein to lotu« blooms, tho gentle hint of 
disnpprovnl to n soft broeco, SuoomU to ti navolot 
and Indumithi to a femnic sunn. 

This le the king Pandys who adorned with a nseklace 
of pearls and besmeared with yellow.red laedle, shinee 
like the pHeco of mountains having a crystal nil (lowing 
down its boioni, and steeped In the goldoo Isod crimson 
apleBdoor of tlio infant SUB. lUgbo—Vl CO. 

Aja Snd Indnmnthi just united in wedlock and going 
together from left to right round the blazing sacred fire 

sbone like Day snd Night blended together and going 

round the Mcru, the golden mountain. Ragbu — VII 24. 

The bride and the bi hle-proom going round the 
SvAcred firo appeAr reully ns one glorious form into 
which hAve merged their sepnrnte identities. The 
poet vri.shcs to portmy nn intense communion in 
foitn, ns in spiiit, nnrl therefore campores them 
to the golden splendour of the pofnr twilight 
whicli jo-esents the lilended chAmctcri«tjr« of Dvy 
and Kight, and which like n potter’s wheel goes 
round and round the hori/on from left to right, 
making a Pra(U/tis/iina. [See TiUk’s “ Antic 
llotne in tlio Vedas.” I'.iges .j 8 and 63.] 

Though highly elated with joy at the vietory of ter 
husband, yit restrained by bashrnllness, IndamsU eon- 
rev^ her congratulslions to him, not in person, but 
through the words of her companions, as tLc Earth 
gladdened by fresh showers expresses 1 er joy to the 
clouds by means of ths rspturous songs of the pea- 
cocks. Raghu— Vll-69. 

tVith Raghu liring in pcscefti) retirement at the close 
of hiv carter, and with Aja, the new Bovereign, btviag 


The bee* snd water-fowls Cocked from all sides snd 
freely enjoyed the wealth of lotus blooms which the 
epetifg bad richly stored in (he plestiire tanks of Dsss- 
rstha, even si wortViy persons sought and freely shared 
hi< royaf furtuuo which he had built up by righteous 
mean* Rsghu— IX-27. 

'rhis simtlo suggests that Dssnnvtha filled hifi 

treasetry by such tintuml, e.Asy and lisrmle'R 

means as the spring season employs to produce 
lotus blooms. 

Ill the woodlands rich in flowers and in fragrance, the 
early wsrblings of ICokilss were beard but ipsrely and 
gently like (ho soft and broken uttersnee* of timid and 
bashful maidens. Ragbu— ]X>3j 

tVith the divine babe Rama plared ow a white bed- 
sheet, bis iean*bodied mother Ivowsatya sbone iito (ho 
slonder current Of the Ganges in Autumn with a 
lotus flower on it* sandy bed offered in worship. 

Rsgliu— X*C3. 

The tsvo voung beys Rama and Lskshmana proceed- 
ing under the lead of the great i>ge Via wsmithrt iho' » 
forth with ouickened splendour and besuty like the 
tnootbe Madhii and Usdbars (Apul end dUy) unfolding 
iheirwealth and charms under tbs direct iofli'encerf 
tho Sun. Rsghu— Xl-r. 

Th® two spring months in f|ii®stion, the first 
two months of the Hindu j car, happily represent 
the two young brothers while the aun represents 
th® great spiritual luminary Viswamitro. 

After a shower of rain, the (resl* Kandati flowers, 
having crimson petaf* and sdorned with drain drops and 
with a thin veil nf vapour issuing from the earth, le- 
tniDifodnie of the beautv Of your ruddy and tearful rjrs 
overspread with our wedding smoke— a picaeirg remibi-. 
Bceoce which only pained me io your ihaence 

Rsghu- Xin-2^ 

Listening wiih rapt attention to Ibe songs of Xusa 
and Lvva, the vast gathering of peopie remained motion- 
less and Shedding tears of ecstacy, like a woodland in 
(be morning vrben toe sins still end ibe trees are dnp- 
ping dews. Ragbu— XV-e6. 

Thereupon, tho sage Valmiki. presenting Sits sod her • 
two Sons, paid hiA respects to Rams just as he would 
worsh'p the resplendent Bun wilh the Vcdic hjmc 
Oavatri Combined with proper Infonacion and Pronun. 
ciation. Ragbu— XV-7G. 

With the coviDotiea and toilet powder* washed from 
the pereons of the hundreds of ladies bathing in the 
river Saravu, ace how i(s waters bear various beiufiftil 
tinU like the twilight reflected on patches of clouds 
wh-ch dapple the sky. Rsghu— XVI-S?. 


THOUGHTS FROM KALEDASA. By Sumsnag 
H. Dborva. Tbe Colieetion contains almost all the beat 
thoughts of Kalidasa. Re. 1. 


q. A-N»tesaa & Co, a.Suckurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
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Main Currents of Modern Thought* 

A REVIE^r 

BY PnOF. A. eUBPvAMANIA IYER. 

^l)uDOLF ETJCKEK, v ho has already become 
Hi a favoniito author with many, adopts the* 

con<ept of the Spiritnal Life as the basis 
of his philosophy. He has been led to it by an 
examination and successive elimination of tbs 
various views of life provided by the tbo«sbt of 
the Age. “ A Spiritual life transcending alt 
human life forms the ultimato basis of reality.’ 
Tliis spiritual life is conceived by him, not as fi 
product of nature, but ns altogether different 
from it, though working within its sphere. “ It 
is cosmic, absolute and eternal." Ethical aspira- 
Vions and ideals are v%nd«ed pcssbl^ only by 
virtue of its influence within man. Though ap 
absolute ppirikunllife is a demand of our ethical 
nature and resides within us, yet, s-nys Eucken, 
we cannot attain to it and participate in it with- 
out aetive effort. This possibility of participatiop 
in spiritual life should lead us to suppo*=e that 
EueUen’s eystom is not a dualism, but a. monisiP 
spiritualistic in character. 

The Life-process, which is Spiritual Life work- 
ing to realise itself, cannot do so without drawing 
the world to itself. “ It cm have no rest until it 
has completely overcome the woild and assimilat- 
ed it.” If Spiritual Life is independent and is 
above what is merely human, how can man parti- 
cipate in it 1 Eucken is fully alive to the nOeil of 
solving this problem. And he solves it by point- 
ing out, as aforesaid, that the possibility of parti* 
cipatinu is dependent upon tho fact that th* 
spiritual life is avithin man's own being. “|t 
must,” he aays, “ in some fashion be present to 
him as a wliolo in all its inflnity; it must hencT, 

, Avorking from within, open up to liira (if at first 
only iis a puasiliility) a cosmic life and a cosmic 
being, thus enLargin" his natui-e. In the absence 
of such an indwelling Spiritu.ality, humanity can 
have no hope of making any progress. If spirj* 
tiual life was not an oibitmry jioA'er n.ssigning 
goals and stand.ards to all human undertakings 
man would be a helpless aictini of cver-clianging 
appearances, and would never be able to attiun* 
to any truth-, spiritual life alone, andnotmer^ 
hum-anity, can ensure absolute constancy." 

* Jfafn Currents of 3Mem Thought', tw RaAolt 
Eucken, trsnslated by Srcynck BnoHi : T. Fisher Ufl* 
win : London ; ' 


Jnlellectualism having proved jneiheient even in 
the shape of Hegel’s P.inlogLsm from its essential 
incapacity for knowledge of a higher kind directly 
obtainable, and Voluntarism not serving any better 
in that direction and aiming at tho narrow ideal 
of success and enrichment of human life and 
practical s.atisfnction of its wants, Eucken contends 
that we must not start from life ns we find it 
with al! its limibations, but must go back to a 
new starting-point and develop a new life. He 
does admit that this is a species of Metaphysics, 
but he emphatically ple.ads for it and postulates 
an original, self-active life which develops and 
exhibits in its development those very fe.atuie.s 
which characterise the higher life of man and which 
the prevailing views of life are unablo to explain. 
Comparing Pragmatism with Eucken's Activism, 
ft writer remarks that “ Eucken’s Activism 
rests ujion definitB met-tphysical nf-Humptions 
while Pragmatism is purely empirical.’" Pragma- 
tism also seeks to bring tiuth into closer relation- 
ship. with life, but it means by life tlio actual 
condition of m.an. Eucken’s Activism means by 
life, tlio life of the spirit os a sclf-suflicient life. 
Tho 6tand.vrd in the case of Fragmatistn is useful- 
ness to humanity and this U relative ; but Acti- 
vism, Ksys Eucken, aims at the preservation ond 
content of spiritual life, and any tendency of 
thought must be valued by the measure of its 
success in deepening and broadening this life. 
Eucken points out that the diflV'renco Ixstween 
these two positions may- even amount to comi>leto 
opporition. A truly gre.at thought may demand 
fiacrifices which human nature as we find it m.ay 
find it difficult to make, but the .s.ame thought 
may “ en?.argo and enrich intellectual and spiti- 
tiual life” It often Inppcn.s also tliat wlut tends 
to promote human happiness " may bo extremely 
oppicsavo to tho life of tha Fpiiit." 

Tima, Kudolf Eucken takes wli.at j,g concoivas 
to Iw tho undeilying clement of truth in all tho 
prevailing views of life, rovealt'd in each of them 

cither as a defect or ns a paitially recognised 
truth, and rniRes it to the rank of tho sole lloality. 
It ia to explain tho higher human activities th.at 
ho finds it necO'^ary to assume an original and 
independent spiritual life. Tho .critic.al reviews 
of tho prev-ailing sj-stcnis of thought are chnrac- 
tensod by a renvarkable sobiietv and hroadlh of 
view. The acute insight of tlio adept Jlctapliy- 
sicLan is discernible throughout tlie exposition, 
iiistosical and critical, and the coustructiiie jior- 
tiimsaliound in ideas which may ftand the test of 
criticism for ycaps to come. 
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Cun-eut Eveiits 

BY RAJDUARI. 


TIIE LULL IS COKTIXECTAL raUTlCa. 

TIE outstfimJing feature of the month, up to 
the <Lato of writing this review, may ho 
Kviil to bo one of qulescenco on tho Conti- 
nent. The ebngonr of arms ami tho ciittering 
of the hoofs of fiery coursers on the match to 
battleGoWs have been almost inaudible in the 
Near Eut. The sword has been sheathed and 
there is n gratifying pause, which it is to bo hoped 
may bo infinitely prolongeii, in the camps of the 
different hostile states who were flying most rock- 
lessly and thoughtlessly at one another's throats a 
few short months ago. Each and all how been ex- 
bvusted by the stress and strain of the bloody 
hostilities which gave so much uneasiness to tho 
Great Powera an«l stnpefietl what has been known 
as the European Concert. Never, perliaps, had 
the concert, since its inception in 1878 at Berlin, 
displayed such remarkable inanition, if not itn- 
becllity, in taking concerted measures to nip in 
the bud what eventu-ally turned out to bo n most 
horrid and cruel war. But with sheer exhaustion 
ot mere brutal force, there was the greater ex- 
haustion of the financial resources of these petty 
Balkan States which for the time apod to bo so 
many fighting bulls when in reality they n^ereonly 
so many jumping frogs. Want of tho’yery anewa 
of wnr fnes iks oow pw&swf.isJ eismeaS wiAA 
naturnlly worked for peace tlian any combina- 
tion of diplomatic shuttlecocks. What the 
ambassadors and the Concert were hopelessdy 
unable to accomplish has been aatisfactorily ac- 
complished. Therein a truce. It ia not an armed 
truce but a truce really leading to solid peace for 
tbooiselvcs and all Europe which herself looks 
askance at present against tho outbreak of any 
grave hostilities in other places. Hio instinct of 
114 


Bclf-presorvation, and tho consorvation of energy 
for future requirements, liave combined to keep 
oven the great Continental Powers from flying at 
one another, at a vast expense of lives and monies. 
Even the last flickering flame has died out. Ser- 
via which for a while ivas obstinately quarrelling 
for nothing particular with bumptious Oreoco 
has seen her folly and has been greatly chastened 
by the grave warning from Austria. Of course, 
there h.aro been all sorts of rumours toitching a 
eccret treaty between Bulgaria and Turkey and 
between Orcoco and Turkey, besides other lun- 
believable gossip of tho Goulemoiteha of Eastern 
politics aa retailed in their favourite organs of 
opinion. These may be at once discounted. Such 
secret agreements or understandings cannot long 
remain uneoncealetl in order to be put an end to 
by tho various continental Chancellories with so 
many conflicting interests. The war fever has 
completely subsided and it is only a question of 
weeks when the prostrate and emaciated patients 
may begin to show signs of returning recovery 
and convalescence. In this connexion, France, 
and notably hlon. Pichon, has rendered exceeding- 
ly valiuiblo servioo by frankly informing all the 
quarrelling states that unless they settled down in 
amity and forgot their recont spirit, they can have 
no hope of obtaining any freafi loans to rehabi- 
litate themselves, grow populous Again and prospe- 
rous idso so as to be able to work out, each in its 
own way, tho ttconomia salwition which ' i-si most 
needed. That indeed ivas tho most potential 
i.ast.ruiioaE>t- tC‘ es^psi .9 fiw.'iir .wlajf.vrw. AitS ww 
are rejoiceil to think that before long complete 
peace will bo a^tablished in the Nc-ar East. 

But what is even moro gratifying is the prevail- 
ing quiotiulo on tho Continent generally. The 
burden ot arm-amenta has been tolling equally on 
Germany and Austria, Italy and Russia. Their 
respective budgets for tho coming financial year 
tell the tala of emharrasseii finance most woefully. 
Russia, on the whole, seems to bo better off, In 
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tho first phco tKo harvests of the last two years 
have contributed lastly to agricultural prosperity. 
The Rub&ian peasantry is eonip.irntivoly content. 
Tho rin.inee Minister finds that he is earning a 
larger and larger revenue from excise — a condi- 
tion not dissimilar to th.rt of India where our own 
Chancellor of the Exche(iuer generally a.ssociates 
drink with agricultural prosperity. Russia’s ordi- 
nary finance exliibits a large annual surplns. It 
is reported, howci‘er,that <lespite growing revenue, 
expenditure is mounting at a higher ratio than 
warfnnted and that the minister is alarmed. Ac- 
cording to the Kconomi^t tho combined expendi- 
ture for the Array and Navy which was 60 mil- 
lion pounds in 1911, lias mounted up tor the 
coming year to 07 million pounds* That 
is a leap forward of a most alarming character. 
Armament expendituvo accounts for one-third of 
the revenue which is certainly most burdensome. 
But in Russia, there is no organised criticism. 
The pens-ant, if lio fairly ekes out existence, does 
not grumble. He is not educated to understand 
tho burdens of armaments. So he kce|)3 quiet ; 
wlrile tho Duma has now grown eo Rubnrrssive, 
despite tho opposition, that wo do not hear much 
of a voice raised against this most nnprodnctrve 
expenditure which wise economy would lay on xho 
truly natural development of tho country 
sources. 

AustrLa-Dungary financially is in a worso plight 
and RO is Italy. Both countries, however, nro 
annually increasing their armaments. Italy is 
ambitious enough to constituto herself a great 
naval power in the Moditerr.anean to be reckonerl 
with both by England and France. Germany, of 
course, is forging abend in her armaments. Tho 
naval policy ix-ccntly pronounced by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, namely, that Germany should have a 
holiday, has cre.ated rather an nnplomnt impres- 
sion on the unthinking mass. Even in the 
Reichstag tho opinion is held to be insincere mt 
much so that the SaauHst Opposition which is dead 


against the growth of armaments do not seem to 
care for Mr. ChurchiU’s pious utterance. For once 
Mr. Churchill Reeiris to havo missed his mark. 
German jwlib’cs, apart from armaments, was also 
very serene. The only gust of wind in an unplea- 
sant direction came from the Imperial P ilace it- 
self. Father and son seem to have quarrelled 
ovcr.thc Brunswick Duchy and let tho public have 
a peep at this pretty domestic squabble. It is to 
be hoped, however, this flint and steel affair will 
not bring fire. Germany enjoy's external peace 
and her attention just now is devoted more' 'to 
fimanciat recoupment and economics both of which 
have been in a batl way for some weeks past, 
Her foreign trade has sufi’eied nn eclipse but it is 
to 1)0 presumed the financial shadow will clear 
away and leave the horizon once more nuliant. 

There was another impotent attempt by the 
discredited “ royal " Lusitanrans to overthrow 
the Republic. But the watchful Republic was 
able to pull the royalists down — so strong is the 
anti-monarchic-al* fooling. But Portugal lacks 
statesmanship No man for the hour is to bo 
found who could purge the administration of its 
impurities and give it a new life every wayliealth- 
ful an<l hopeful of substantLal progress all nlon" 
the lines in future. At present there is so far as 
the people are concerned not much of a difference 
between the old order and the new order of nffurs. 
In this respect tho political condition la not un- 
like that of Turkey, 

King Alfonso is a braae personage and his 
manly courage has won for him even more golden 
opinions tlwn Iiofore. The most siitisfnctory fe.a- 
tnre of Spanish politics just now is the steady 
aubridcnco of the irreconcilable Catholic clergy, 
which is a sign of the hopelessly weak condition, 
of its cause. With the sick Pope it wiifnot make 
any head. And it may Ikj nssulne<l tliat the days 
of militant papacy are .over. Nothing can 
better than to submit to the inevitable and mareh 
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Iho accompVisliea facU of Time. The otlier 
satisfactory feature is tlm cmtliality subsisting 
between Siuin and France. That U a Ji-tiutt 
g.un for the former— a gain wliich, wo are confi- 
dent, Mon. Toinc-xro will do his best to onh.anro. 

As to Mon. Poincare’s own Pre.'identship, it is 
gratifying to notice that it has hitherto main- 
Uineil its serenity and aag.icity. These speak 
Tolnmes in f.ivour of the statesm.inship of a high 
ortler indeeil in Mon Poincaro. The eiKcata cor- 
diafe between France and England is showing 
daily signs of salutary growth to rojoice tho poli- 
tid.ins of both the great ITations. Indeed, thi-> 
CQisliality scorns to bo appro-iching a pleasant 
partnership. France, meanwhile, is pl.iymg the 
rolo of the gre.vt b.\nkcr to finance big lo.ins for 
the BdkanSUtes and Turkey hersolf. Tho in- 
calculable value of such aid cannot be g»iiis.«d 

Let us hope the monies lent will be >nsely used 
to develop every way tho economic resources of 
tho ditVerent countries of the Ne.ar E.xst. Fivery 
where there is a sad want of tho right man for 
tho hour. Given that personsgo and there is a 
bright future for all. 

As far as Foreign politics ore ronccrneil Su 
Edward Grey may be said to base some very 
agreeable weeks. The tension wrought by the 
late muddled affairs in the Rvlkans has been 
removed. He is able to breathe more fieely. 
If only he would now devote bis attention to tho 

restoration in /ocJ of the independence and in- 
tcTrity of poor Persw, in conformity with the 

original aim and object of tho Anglo-Kusswn 
Convention, we ate sure all the world would 
tejoico while England herself would have nobly 

effaced the dark page in her recent Anglo-Per- 

sian history. Free and powerful England ought 
to be free from tho iron cl.vws of tlio Northern 
- Colossu-s. It is also gratifying to notice that the 
new railway to tho mouth of the Gulf, pissing 
through ..kslvtic Turkey, will terraiiMto where 
British interests are dominant. Kowat is al- 
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most English and it is to bo hoixid tho i)e.iccful 
development of tho rdlw.iy and irrigition system 
in Asiatic Turkey may bo the meins of not only 
giving prosiMjrity to tho Ottoman hut to all foreign 
interests, esi)eci.illy France, Germany and 
England, within their ^c^lWctivo zone of activity. 
Soutliern Pen>ia will then bo more and more 
prosperous and tlio w.iy to a railway finally with 
India nude clear. In domestic politics tho hero 
of tho month was, of course, the Chancellor of 
tho Eichequer who has been unfolding his new 
project of hand reform. Mr. Lloyd George’s aim 
nnd object is a ledistribution of tho proceeds of 
tho soil, not the displacement or deposition of 
any clas--, ns tho AlatUC observes. Tho pie- 
6cnt Jlimstry of Agriculture is to be enlarged 
nnd its sphere of activity widened so ns to bring 
about the needed reforms. It will therefore bo 
sui<ersc4led by a now ono to be called tho Minbtry 
of Land. Call it by whatever name, Mr. Oeorgo 
will liavo left a brilliaat record of his Chancellor* 
ship, of a permanent and enduring character 
when bo has succeeded by his land legislation in 
restoring agriculture to its former prosperity and 
m<iking the country more sufficiently self-support* 
ing for food than has been the case. ^Manufactures 
are not everything. Considering the island 
diameter of the country it is absolutely essential 
and prudent for tho people to grow enough com, 
even on Free Trade principles. A fail- percentage 
of the unemployed can bo rcnson.ibly settled on 
Lind which may be utilised for agi-icultiiral pur- 
poses under the proposed new legislation. 

The men of UUter, from all accounts.nro climbing 
down. And we have of late he.ird le-^s and less 
of Carsonisin and its pyrotechnics. There is a 
growing feeling all round among men of divers 
shades of opinion that a .l/bdiw cjin still 

be arrived at, of course, on the fundamental 
basis of Home Rule for all Ireland, which may 
disarm all the neetllcs.s, and aitiilcial, suspicion 
laised by the men of Ulster under the most un- 
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Btalesman-like guidance. We are confident that 
the bupreme effort which the Cabinet is now 
engaged in making, with the calm, unperturbed 
and perfectly constitutional sagacity of the 
Prime Minister, will be crowned with fair success. 
A rc.’vsonable couipromiso bhould he agreed to, 
with an understanding that alter a test oI3 
yeirs the matter may be leviencd so as to re- 
move the defects, and eventually give Ireland 
obsoluto unity of aim and object in connexion 
with Homo Hule. That will bo a red letter day 
in tbo animls of old Englmd, alike cre<Utnb1e 
to her and Ireland. In domestic economic^ tbe 
inflation of credit has necessarily received its 
check, specially in cotton manufactm'cs. lam- 
cashiro had gone so fast with her production that 
she now finds the vlistant rtuerketR fully glutted 
with thenr and no market more so than tliat of 
India. The supply has moro than overtaken tbe 
demand, A breathing time is wanU'J and tlie 
only remedy is working short time for a few 
weeks. This proposal for short time and the 
financial Ihpiidatlon going on in Oertnnny and 
elsewhere would seem to indicate the first faint 
signs of the approach again of a cycle of depres- 
sion. Action and reacUon ate C(ju.al. The fat 
years are running out and it is time fur the lean 
ymra to have their innings and who wouUI deny 
that lean years are wanted to work off the super- 
fluity eonlril'iited bv the inflation of crolit, 
bascvl no doubt on the phenomenal production of 
gold r 

cnixa. 

The Republic has now Is'cn rreogni-^ by the 
great rivilisol States }e«l by tbe ever ryinjatlietir 
Americana who are keenly ikisinmo of seeing 
Chin-a strong and healthy. TJie President of fbe 
United States led the way. All Itononr to Mr. 
AVoodrow AVilson who during the twelve 

month" of his Pn-Mdent.-hip haa ur.fwteotatkaialy 
tendeiT'l service of a CK^t solid character 


to his TOuntry. The Tariff Reform and the 
Reform of Currency ore already the two most im- 
portant acts of his administration. That such a 
President sboirld have been the fii-st to recognise 
the Republic is therefore most honoumble to his 
head and heart. Of course, Yarn Slil K.ai has 
m&ny a political enemy. Such enemies working 
Hgainat his legitimate efforts at national pro- 
gress in the national parliament were dangerous. 
They were tbo enemies of their country. The 
Prfciidcnt ha.s also acted wisely in oxpidling such 
members for the tiiue. It was no doubt a 
dictatorial act which would haitlly be excused or 
toleratcil in other circumstances. Rut there 
will only bo a few to deny the wiMloiii and discre- 
tion which frUKlled Yuan to take the stop. It 
is to bu hoped that IiQ would now bo freer 
to accomplish his great projects. The two ni«on- 
till factors of pTOgjvM for the Chinese aro all 
defeivsivo and offensive measni-O'i ngufnst external 
nggrca'ion, incij'icnt higns of which Imvo been 
tnmsjiarcnt, and a peaceful Jevclopiiicnt of tlio 
intcnial iT."our«*s of the country by moans of 
railways, irrigalioii and manufacluivs. Two gocxl 
years of tranquility will ciihUo ]»im to lay the 
foundation of that national progress which every 
patriotic Chincvo is keen on icalising. There Is 
only one man in China to do it, and he is Yu.an- 
«hi-Kai. Ho wo devoutly wjslj more strength to 
his elbow. China hah a bright futui-c bcfoio her 
under hla Pre-idency and the civin.s<sl uoikl avRl 
be rejmccl to w-e her ms htixmg, jioweiful and 
proK-perou* u her next door neighbour, 

FOR INDIA'S UPIiIFT. A collection of ipeoebes 
and tmtiBgt m Indian que»lioct. Oy Mn. Addm 
B caaal. PriMAi. 12 . To anbtenber* of 1. Jl. As. 8. 

RISE AND CEOWTU OF BOMBAY MUNICI- 
PAL COVEENMENr. by D. ll tVaci., IVioo 
Ke.2. To Bi.bMrIber« of J. IL lie. 

O. ANkteaoa A Co., Bankarama CheUy Street, bladrM. 
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Ghmpses of Bengal Life £y Ji^hindruruuh 

Tagore, tmnslAled by lUj.xni f’anjait Sen, B. A., 
D.L.,'Minto Press, Chiltmgong ami G. J. A'aiesan 
tt Co.; Jfadnis, JCs. 2. 

This book contains a dozon and ono stories 
translated from the Bengali of Ilabln<tnuut)i 
Tagore. This celebrated poet of Bengal, the poet 
hiirente of India, as ho has been very fittingly 
complimented by our popular Viceroy Lord 
Ilardinge, is now too well known to need any in- 
Uoduetion. The versatile genius of the author 
of the “ Geetanjali ” has not been confined to 
poems and songs alone but Lis found vent in a 
mass of prose nTitlogs and as the poet himself 
ptM “ some think the stories better than my 
poems ”> Tbe ebarm of these stories ties In the 
poet's keen insight into the nerkingii of human 
nature and in the masterly vigour with which be 
depicts tbe unvarmshed homely life of the simple 
populace in gre.'it detail. In point of realism and 
* lucid exposition of the fine susceptibilities of the 
human mind these stories may well bo compared 
with the similar stories of the suntly Tokloy. 
The sketches depicted in these stories are simply 
magnificent and ate really very delightful reading. 

' The Broken Halo. By Flormee, L. D^rd^y, 

G, P. Pidwurt’s Sons, LoTulm and .iVew Tori. 

It has been said that Mrs. Barclay is tbe type 
of popular writer produced by tbo United StAtes 
who bids fair Vo conquer the Biitisb Emjdre as 
well. For our part w© feel tLat no country* need 
be osbamed of claiming tho author of “The 
Rosary” and “The Broken Halo” as its daughter. 
It is estomihhg how much of senaatidnal realism 
and interest can still bo aw.akened by playing up- 
on the old-w orld emotional thrills of love and 
rehgion, and what an absorbing tale can be 


weaved of simple, every-day incidents, by the 
magic |«en of an inspired writer. The story of a 
young man who fulls in lore with on old lady who 
is old enough to be lus grandmother appears too 
extremely ridiruloits to aiFonl plot for anything 
except an ill-natureil csiricatui'U of life, but 
strangely enough this is the theme of the story 
which is set forth with vivid interest, ecaotioa 
and feeling in tbo book boforo us. Tho charac- 
ters arc delineated with a rare skill and delicacy 
of touch, and tbe development is natural, yet full 
of inddent, revealing humour and pathos in eveiy 
page. Tbo sentiment throughout is quite human, 
though perhaps unconventton.i], and tho true reli- 
gious spirit, which, after all, is quite unconven- 
tional and essentially the same in all devout souls, 
breathes living fire throughout. Altogether tbe 
book ia one which will sustain the considerable 
reputation which the talented author has made 
for herself, and we can confidently recommend it 
to all novel-lovers as one of tbe best intellectual 
treats of the season. 

Tbe Conquerors of Peru. By Ifenry' Gih 
bert. Gtorge G. Hemp & Company, London. 
Tbe story of the conquest of Peru by the 
Spaniards is certninlyone of the most wranniic in 
human history and the tale as told by Prescott 
has all the charm and glamour of a medieval 
legend. Ifotwithstandiag the lucidity and clear- 
ness of the historian of the Peruvians it must ho 
Confessed that the severely historical style is not 
quite acceptable to young people who are apt to 
find the solid pages of original work rather cm- 
borntssing, ‘ Hr. Henry Gilbert has imparted to 
the cla^c narrative a vivid re-ality and moving 
adventure th.it go to make a story. What was 
originally a serious history for scholars is now 
transformed into a fascinating story for the chil- 
dren. The full page illustrations add not a little 
to the value of the book. We commend the book 
to all young people, , • 
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Trans-Hlmalaya. BijDr. Huen ffedm I'M.///. 

{Macmillan's Empire Library.) 

This tliirdvoluine of the Snedish explorer’s dis- 
coveries in Central Asia is a sequel and necess.-»ry 
complement to the previous volumes published 
thtee years ago. It de.\ls with the journey of the 
author to the source of Indus, through the high- 
Linds of Western Tibet and down the v.illeys of 
the Sutlej in its upper course. The details are for 
the most part dry and uninteresting and do not 
attract the ordinary reader, in spite of the state- 
ment in the preface that the facts are in them- 
selves, very eloquent. But in places here and 
there the narrative becomes picturesque and fasci- 
nating as when Dr. Uedin describes his first view 
of the sacred lake of Manasarowar. Chapter 
XXVI is very curious as showing the many 
points o! similarity existing between the external 
forms of Inmaism and CAthuiicUm — a ple,\8ant 
digression from the monotony of travel and dis- 
covery. The goographicil discovories and the 
natural phenomena noted m the book will bo ren- 
dered more useful in a scientiCc work to be 
brought out in a fow montlu. 

The Parent’s Book. Edited by Rita Strauss, 
T, C. and E. C. Jack, Lomlon. Price 3». 6ch 
Tnis book, as its name implies, is one which 
answers children's questions. It is almost a 
cyclopedia of reference for all subjects, particular- 
ly vnlu-iblo for children and boys ^in their teens. 
Thousands of questions, areanswered with acle.>r> 
neaa and simplicity will bo appreciated by 

all parents and guardians. Kvery conceivable 
subject is included— Science, philosophy, Idstory, 
the arts, biographies, games indoor and out-door, 
and a hundred other subjects of general interest. 
Tlio book is properly illustrated. For the sire 
and value of the work, tlie book Ls quite a mancl 
of cheapness. Indeed the idea of such aboohia 
entirely a new idea and no library can bo com- 
plete without it. 


Delhi Samrajyam; A Sanskrit Drama. 
EyPandilM. L^Jeshmana Suri, FaeJiaiyapjia's 
College, iladras. 

P.iDdit Lakshman.i Suri has already won dis- 
tinction as a writer 'of a powerful and .limpid 
style both in verse and prose in Sanskrit. But 
the present volume marks altogether a new de- 
parture in S.inskrit Literature in that the hero 
of the drama is an Knglish ruler and that the 
P.indit lias with consummate tiilent succeeded in 
finding simple onpressions to modern id&is and 
institutions in the Sanskrit langu.igo. Besides 
loyalty which is the burden of tho whole drama, 
tlio literary merit of the play is considerable, Dr. 
E. Ilultzsch I’Ji. D., says in a letter to the author 
the Pandit’s work proves beyond doubt that “this 
wonderfully rich and flexible language if handled 
by a master is (]uite able to express modern idc.ia 
and to describe the l.Most European fadhiuDB and 
inventions in a clear and unmistakablo munnor." 
There is yet no npi>e.imnco of any incongruity in 
tbo work. 

Hymns to the Goddess. By Arthur tnd 
EUen Aralcm : Luiae amt Co., London, S’/uiclei' 
SpitiL and Co., Coleutta, G, ..1. A'a^esan and Co., 
Madras. Price 2is. /bur only. 

The book is a collectiou of a number of hymns 
addm-sed to the seveial Ooddesses of Uiudu 
Jlythology, Thewe hymns luivo been taken 
from the Puranas, the Tantrus and from the 
works of Sankanicharj’ya. Tlio authois 
l«vo done well iu pLicing them before tho 
Englhi pubMc, even though these Dovi-b;jmns 
form only a very small, though not unimi>ortant 
portion of tlio last hymn literature of tho Hindus. 
These hymm, as revealing the heart of India, are 
sure to bo of interest to those who syinpathiso 
with real faith and heartfelt piety, with rj>iritual 
DSfnratiou, found in whatever garb. In the in- 
troiluction to tho book, there is an attempt on the 
fKirt of the author to explain tho meaning which 
tmderhfcs tho Devi-Mythology. 
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Chaltanya’s PUgrjmages and Teachings.— 
Ji)j J. X. Sat-lar; /!., Pro/eMor, Pulntf CoU 
PiibtUhfl hy M. C. A'afiai* awl Sana, 
CAleiUta. [Me'iSK. G. A. Nftte'aii nnd Co., 
•Hsidrtui, Rs. 2.] i 

The enrlj life of Chaitanya, liLs great devotion 
to .Ratlia-Krishna, hia intense religious fervour, 
bis vast influence on the jwojile, high and low, 
who ci\roe in contact with him, all these nro well 
porimyeil in simple English in the intenesting 
volume before ns. The origin.nl life was vompletod 
in 1582 A.D., within fifty Jfcirs of Sri Cl»itnnya’s 
de.nth, anil may he taken to l>e almost a contem- 
porary record by a fiitbfu] follower. Mr. S.nrkar’s 
translation anil, we hope, be widely read by nil 
interested in Ghiutnnya and VaUhnavnUm. The 
volume is dedicated to Professor T. RajagopaU- 
chari.nr, U.A., of the Law College, Madras. 

Punch and Judy. Py Pdtuin Pugh, London. 

0, Btll And Sont, 

This is a very entertaining novel by the author 
who seems to have an intim.ato acquaintance xvith 
all gracle.s of humanity. The hook presents a pic- 
ture of the various liuninn beings, each typical, 
who inhabit a poor part of X/ondon. And one 
cannot find fault with the faithfulness of the 
picture in any case. One may of course feel that 
there are too many characters introduced into the 
novel not to mar the unity of the plot. But at 
the same time one is not displeased to come into 
contact ^ritb the precocious Punch, the high bed 
Felicia and Crispin, the reckleasTJua Vanj and the 
kindly Colly, the wild but sympathetic Mos the 
Roman, the repentant gentleman who recognises 
Punch and Judy as hLs children, and the erratic 
Gowcowshi. Thestoryisaveryinvolved oneandin 
the end strikes .s note of diei«-ex-in3chin.a in that 
all the characters of difTercnt sesea many. But 
at the same time the author ha.s ensure<l onr sym- 
pathy for all of them so well that we cannot but 
wish them all a happy honeymoon. 


October 21. His, Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir JficJiaei O’Dwyer met with a riding 
accident on his way from Dbammpore to Kasauli, 
and injured his elbow, , 

October 22. Two thousand Indians in tliecol- 
lieries of Nortliern Natal have struck in connec- 
tion witlj the pivssive resistance movement. 

October 2.1. Sir Slichael O'Dwyer arrived at 
Lahore this morning, and his injured ' arm was 
ezamtnctl under the X-Itays which showed only a 
dislocation of the elbow, ’ 

October 24. Spc.\kingat the dinner of the 
London School of Tropical Medicine to-night, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain stated that ^70,000 had 
been obtained for the endowment and support of 
the school. ,1 >- 

October 25. Fifteen Hindushave been onlered 
to be deported in Victoria (Dritish Columbia) for 
non compitance of Immigration Iaws. ^ 

October 26. To-day there was a meeting of 
the ebare-holdera of the People’s Rank with R&i 
Raliadur Marlchand presiding in which it was de- 
cided to reconstruct the old Bank under a new 
name. i 

October 27. Sfr. Sf. DeP. Webb, lecturing 
before the E-ast India AssocLation to-day. pleaded 
for a gold currency. , 

October 28. Replying to a telegram from the 
coal-owners in Durban, Jlr. Smuts denies that 
the Government made promises to Mr. Gokhale 
with regard to ,the LS tax. 

October 29. H. E. the Viceroy and party 
arrivc«i at Hyderabad this morning and was wel- 
comed by H. H. the Niaam in a magnificent State 
Banquet. 

October 30. Sir Hugh B.arnes ieslgne<l his 
peat on the India Council for private reasons. 
Lord Crewe accepted his resignation with regret. 
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October 31. The Bombay RanlM opened to- 
day alter the Bewali holidays and business was 
resumed. The situation is hopeful. 

November 1. Gcnei-al Botha speaking at 
Nylstroom to-day said that he agreed with and 
endorsed everything that Mr. Smuts had said 
regarding the Gokhale interview with the S. A. 
Ministers. 

November 2. To-day H E. the Viceroy l.aid 
foundation stone of tho King Edward VII Memo- 
rial Park and pavilion at Bijapore, 

November 3. Tlio Public Services Commisrion 
opened its second session this morning in the 
Imperial Secretariat at Delhi. The Commission 
divides itself into two committees with Lord Is- 
lington and Lord Honaldshay as Presidents. 

November 4. At a mass meeting of tho 
Hindus held at Allahabad under tlie Chairmanship 
of Rat Bhadur Lala Ramacliaran Dass, Rosolu- 
tions were passed against cow-killing imploring tho 
Government and tho hlttslims not to permit the 


followers, leaving them helpless without any one 
to take charge of them. < One hundred and fifty 
marohers belonging to one mine arrested to-day. ’ 
November 9. A vigilance committee has been 
appointed in South Africa, in order forcibly to 
prevent the further entry of Asiatics. 

November 10. Two ‘thousand Indians, • tir^d 
and footsore, liave been atrested at Balfour to-day 
where three spocial trains were in readiness ' to 
take them back to Natal. ‘ ' ' 

November 11. 'Mr. Gandhi h.as been arre-stad 
at Oreyltngstad to-day and sent to Durban for' 
tri.al under the Natal Law. 

November 12. Messrs PoUk and Knllcnb.acb 
are orrested on tJje eJnrge of aiding passive 
resisters. They refused to keep dear of the 
struggle an«l determined to suffer. Gandhi wjvs 
sentenced to nine month’s hard labour/ 

November 13. Letter bombs wore received to* 
day by the Editor of the “Pioneer," “Statesmen" 
“Englishman” end several European gentlemen in 
Calcutta and elsewhere. 


sacrifice of cows at Ayodhia at the next Bakr-Id. 

November G. Pour thousand Indians assemb- 
led in Charleston in response to Mr. Gandhi’s 
advice and began to cross tho border into 
Transvaal. 

November 6. The Police at Volkhmst have 
received orders to arrest hir. Gandhi and all his 
party. GOO deserters from the collieries were 
arrested and the rest marched along, 

November 7. Mr. Gandhi was arrested to-day 
and remanded to the 14th and released on boil 
X.GO. 200 Indians wl>o cnterftl Tnvn8va.al were 
unmolested. 

November 8. Mr. Gokhale received this cable 
from Mr. Kallenbach. “ Men, women and chil- 
dren marching on starvation ration without 
shelter uncomplainingly. Mr. OandUra enthn- 
eiasm sprcadine to otliers. Government plan 
now is to separate him and other leaders from 


November 14. Mr. Gandhi was to-day eeP* 
tenced nt Volkhmst to three months’ imprisoft* 
roent in addition to his Dundee sentence of nino 
months 

KoremW 16 Mr. Gokli.lo has roceivol n 
cable to tho cOoct that the Union Govornment 
have declared nine more compounds temporary 
jalla end tho strikers ere linhio to bo flogged and 
ebbt lor any inlringoment ol rules. 

November 16. Mr. Gokhale in a Press com- 
municaUon state, that though the prominent 
pmaaivo resistance leader, have b«m imprisoned 
tereUyetnoneoJ to despair a, othcrssvill step 
.» and centinn. the struggle „„ the line, of Mr.' 
Gftndhi. 


6 Maas Meeting of Indian, 

at Johannesburg a resolution m«. passed, callinj; 

y ““'■'"■•"cut to row the arrested teadero 
‘'■o r-bpoto of negotiating a settlement. 
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Some Indian Reminiscences. 

The CornAiVi J/ajiuuie for October contnins 
some very tlelightfol >-omim«cence3 of I«<ly Login. 
Her husbxml hail for soma time a position nt tha 
Outle Court under two of the King-J. Ami Uter 
she acted while in Enghnd n.s interpreter between 
the Begum and the Queen Emprc-ss. Later still 
during tho time when her hit^ihand was gimnlian 
to tho little Jtaharajih Duleep Singh ehe had 
accos'i to tho highest Briti’ih and Indian circlea. 
Then follows a story of the Royal Princes. But 
the one which will he read with interest by all 
lovers of Macuuluy, n-e reproduce below. IIo wa« 
then in Rome, and the following ato/y is croilitoil 
to an attiche of tho BiitMi Einha.«sy. 

Lika til »trBne«r*,tie w«nt by nioonlijiht to i«o the 
GolUeum t« «t« praper in t hhtoritn tnd t p»«t. 
thtf the spirit of tha c«aturie« might have toll away 
within hi* soul, ha went alnna* A* ha •tuod rapt tad 
gazing ia tha shadow o( tha arches, t man bruahed 
ndely by, jostling him roughly, \7ith great prdseoee of 
mind tir. MacauUy as ha than waa felt at ooea for hit 
watch. It was gonel the thief was tlill in view. 
Promptly tha historian pare ebasp, and, tahiog (ha law 
into hi« own bands, ai might one of the heroes of ancient 
Home whose deeds he set forth, he promptly kicked biio 
down and rcpasecised bimselt of his property. Peanng 
that other cnoiiBals might be shoot, the Enciiebioao at 
onco returned to his hotel, to find, to his surprise, his 
own watcli ticking comrortably oo hie dressing-tabte, 
and a strange gold watch in his waistcoat pocket' I 
Horrified s( his first socccssful coup as a footpad, ha 
hurried off to the bureau^de-police to give up bis booty, 
where he was confronted by an eicited foreigner, xehe- 
mentty describing the outrage of which he bad been a 

But periwp.s tlio most interesting ep««o«lo she 
took part occurred during tho time tluit the 
Maharajah, by tho Queen's de'ire, gave sittings 
to ?Ir. Winterhalter for a full length picture by 
that arti't wliicli now hangs in tlio gallery at 
Buckingham P.il.\ce. The Maharajah Duleep 
Singh w.as then but sixteen or seventeen. 

On one of these occasions, when tho painter was 
engage«l on the dct.iiU of tho jewels that Daleep 
Singh was neiriug, Her Majesty took the ojipor- 
tunity to speak to LnJy Login aside on the 
D5 


subject of the Koli^-noor, which had only re- 
cently been returned to her out of tho hands of 
the Amsteidam diamond cutteis:, and, of course, 
wa* gre.atly cli.anged in size, shape, and lustro. 
Shu La<{ not yet worn it in public, and, ns she 
herself rem irked hid a delicacy about doing so in 
the Slahimjah's presence, 

**TeIJ mo, Lady Login, daet (be Mahsrejsh ever taea. 
tion the Koh-i-noor ? Doc* he leem to regret it and 
would he like to leo it again ? Find out for me boforo 
the next aitting, and mind you let me know exactl}/ 
what he aaya t " 

This was the Queen's command. It threw Lady 
Login into a great perturbation. For it was a 
ilelicato subject and tho prince sho underfitood 
inie feeling orcry now and then for tho ICoh-i- 
ooor. Tlien comes tho clvarnungly chivalrous 
play of the Prince. 

I ventured to taro the eoavera ation round to the alter* 
ed appeartneo (hat (bo cutting was lald to hare given to 
the faooua ** mountain of light.” aod remarked, as 
casualty aa f onufd, “ would be hare any eurioaitv to leo 
It oowin ite new form ?" “Tea, indeed I wouldl'’he 
atlirmed empbstically ; “ I would give a good deal to hold 
It agsiD in my own hand I" Thia reply, knowing bow 
keen were bis feetingi oo the matter, atertled mo oon- 
eiderwbly. and it was in much trepidation that I asked 
bie reason for this grest desire on his part. “Why”? 
Was bie eeswer. “ Why, beoauso I was bnt a child, an 
infaot, when forced to lurrender it by treaty ; but now 
that 1 era a raao, 1 should like to fairs it in my power to 
place It myself in Her band ! " 

Of course her delight and relief at the answer, 
loyal, clavnirous and sharp was boundless. She 
hurried to H. Af. the Empress nncl reported 
instantly. Tlion tho Queen and tho Princo con-’ 
sort brougiit tho jewel and g.ave it to the Malui- 
rajah who was examining it for some time, 
turning the precious thing tin's uay and that in 
light and fih.ade. At last, says tho Lady, 

•as if aummooing up bia roaoluUon after a pro- 
found struggle, and with a deep »iph, be raised bis 
eyes from tlie jowel, and— ju*t as the tension on njy 
Bide was near breaking point, so that I was prepared for 
almost snvthing— even to seeing ium, in a sudden fit of 
rawness, Sing lha precious talismati out of the open 
wiodow by wiiioU lio stood and the other spectators’ 
nerves weroo(]uslly on edge— ha mored deliberately to 
where Her Majesty was standing, and. with a defereo- 
tial Fevcrencc, placed in her hand (he fitmoa* diamond, 
with the worda; “Itls to me. Ma'am the greatest pleal 
sore thus to hare tta opportunity, as a fojsi aubjeot of 
myarf/ ottering to my ioicrtign the Koh-i-noorl" 
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The Recent Bank Tailures- 

The f.iiUiro of the People’s Bank of Ijahoro 
and otlier banking bouses in Upper India 
has involved many jwople in lieavy loss and 
others in utter min. Of course b.ank fsuliires 
are ecju.illy common in tJio ^V’est also. ITcnco 
on oecsisions like the-'-e it is useless to add to the 
voltimo of self-ilcpreci.ition that is heartl all 
around. Indeed the want of instinct and husiness- 
tmining as also the usual indiffcmir® of tho 
people in general for such business enterprisea nro 
not causes aitogctber to bo ignortsl. In snvno 
quarters there is a cry for more Coverniuont 
interference, llai Bahadur Inl-a B-uj Nath np- 
jioala for such interference. In view of the recent 
disasters ho thinks it desirable that a commission 
of Bomo hankers Kuroi»ean and Indian i.houl<i Imj 
at oneo nppointwl to enquire into the condition of 
each Indian Bank and to rcjvirt on tho finanml 
position of each. lie further in«i'b» tli.at the 
nceonnts of oaeU liank i-haU be jicri<ybcaUy awditM 
by Qosernment as is done in the case of Mnnici* 
inlities and the l«tik« shall l>o inaile to pay for it. 
Those and other mcthoils he thinks will Rife-pu,aisl 
tlio interests of nil concorne>l. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
views of the lion. Mr. Mnn-Mohan I>i«b Ilaniji, 
President of the Indian Mendiants' Cliaiwber and 
Bure lU. In his recent sjvhh li at the sixth annual 
meeting of the CUaml'or be made* some interest- 
ing remarks with referenen to the Innk failiirt** 
in the PunjAb. 5lr. Man*Mohan l>iss is of ojit- 
nion that the Indian Companies’ Art of 1!>13 !■< 
aheady a salut-ary piece of Icgislition and th.at 
MW further chock wo'.vid l*e detrimental to our 
interests. Theie is, however, a great ne«*s«otj 
for caution on the part of the Ikmnl with regard 
to adrances made to (vrueerus in vliich any of tJ.* 
dirortors i< interest^*!. 

revp'JwaibiVitr raiinV, rwt* opon the 
•barvholdnw »n4 who shojl^ Je*Tr eff Uicir 

{o *1*3 brg-B to take (core actJTe ioterrst Id the 


progreu of the corapaoteB with which they hare dealing^. 
They ihould specially insist on (he banks showing in 
their batanco sheet the following items;— (n) short and 
long term adrancci, (b) adrancei to industrial institu- 
tions showing abort and long term, (c) adrancci on 
immoveahte property, (d) adyances against shares of 
joint-stock companies, (r) sdrances ag.ainst securities 
authorised fay the Government, (/) adrances against 
personal security, [g) advances against collatcrnlsecu- 
*^ty> (A) adrancea to companies jo which the directors 
are interested, (i) inrestmentin shares and (J) inrost- 
meets in immorcable property.” 

Mr. Mnnoluir Lul, m.a., Kfe Minto Professor of 
IlconomicH in the C.ilcuttn University writes to 
the .Ir^ Pntrila in nnswer to n fow queiics 
legaiding the B.uiking hituition in the Punjub 
that the atopp.'igo of ^Mrymcnt in two IsnokR 
must iieee«nrily rou-o nn mnoimt of strain in 
other IndUn linnks m w ell. But. he nsMiros ii« 

** (ho safety of the other banks is not in any peril, 
however." Ibouch probably somo of Uie very amsll 
iostilutioni of recent growth may pot be able to with* 
stand the strain. Willi caution in working, and with 
that sanity which every Psnjsbce shews in a practical 
situation, healthy, indigenous banking in Ibis I’rovlDCO 
wtU come out ot this strain both chastened and atrong, 
Wbst we want it that tho publlo should flow things 
celmly and act wiUi discrimination Concerted action 
on the part of Oanks— tliough ! realise the difllculty 
ot such aelion— Is also necessary. 

The only striking ii’htonce of ft ‘ fnile.! * Ixink 
Tcviitd lo life ftgiin wm in Knglnnd duting the 
fmancwl criMB of 1890 But in Knglnnd nnJ 
other ndvnncwl rountiii-s Kinkn nro helped by 
Bi'lcriii'ditutiona l-eforo their fnli. AVlien nsked 
if lie could mggest niiv me.iim lo reiiio tho 
I’ooplc’B Bnnk the I*rcifc-wor k-ij s tint only when 
nil the ficta nnd figuit-* with tho Director'* 
cotnmonto and such other jcpoiih aio on hnnd 
could he iiivc«tiguto nright. Still in his opinion 
there i‘> nu tt-iKon for di ■•jeur. All v-ill lio wcU in 
A little while when the prcM^nt luihbuh li.’U* 
auWlevl. But tl.en he viirris ngaini-t over- 
banking nnd lib rcianrlj; on this ht-ul nre very 
valuabh* 


Vf* want pTrrr and more vigorous banking, tyfaile 
Usek* should help (he industry and msnufsetnrw of 
a •'oonlrv. they should pot “idertify” theroMlTrs 
vnib induftrisl and rosDufacturing concerns. Ranks 
sbootd oot nrtuslly become fs-tory trwrrrv, large 
landlords, aod l.otdrrs of other buiincr*e», X Rank 
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is A credit tACtor/ vibose function is to mobiliaa 
CApiUb To perforin tbi« function properljr they most 
keep their resources in liquid and realisabte form. 
The complaint often is— there aro no inrestmenU to 
bo had. What is a Caak to do svhich has to pay 6 
per cent, oo Hs depoa.ts. The complaint }t the anrest 
proof of the fact that we aro Betting oscrbanked; 
svhy multiply banks if proper inrestments are not to bo 
found ? tlore Banka in these circumstances can only 
mean bad banking, 

TUero iiuieeiMieen nny number of com- 
ments nnd criticisms, sug^sted by tbo wnruing 
of the recent failmct,. LaU I/ijput RaiV obser- 
vations on the question, wiil bo of intei^t. 

We cannot compete uith the huge European organisa- 
tions doing busineKS in this country withouico-opera- 
tion and eieept on joint-atnek lines. 1 hare often heard 
it aaid (hat cottage loduatriea are mors national ter 
India It may be ao, bnt bow can cottage loduatnes 
compete K'ltl) the eomhination of Capital aod Laboor oo 
account of nhieh our markets are flooded nitb cheap 
articles. Banking on jcint-stock lines is also absolutely 
aeoeaaary for the success of our industries and for trade. 
It may then be taken as the first axiom of our oatiooal 
existence that we must hare joiot'Stoek compaoieaand 
jeint-ttock baokiog. If so we must be prepared for 
ooeasiooal failures. We must remember the well-known 
maxim 'no risk, no gain.' Greryone wanting to ieara 
riding a horse should be preparod (or occasional (alia 
But eonildenng that joint stock business is a new losU- 
tutioii in tb(a country it does not matter much, if we fail 
from lack of Judgrernt or want of expcrnfoce. But what 
wo should, howerer, guard against is fraud and dis- 
honesty. So far as lAia lUrkisheo Lai is cooceroed ne 
hare no erldence yet that he has been guilty of either. 

Secondly, we should always remember (bat the eue- 
cose of ercry jomt-stock buiineis depends on the hearty 
co-operation of those at the head of affairs. No man, 
bowBTCr able and upright he be, can ran a joint-etock 
business if he is not heartily supported by his co.woTk- 
ers. There is more danger m diridcd counsels or lo 
treachery from within than from lack of jadgmeot or 
eren from fraud. What we require to learn is boocst, 
whole-hearted co-operation. At the same time no one 
bowerer able and honest he maybe, can run a huge 
business Onlest he bss amoog his co-worker* thoee who 
haro the courage of saying *na' to him when tb«y con- 
aider that he Is going wrong. But it is of utmost import- 
anca that w« should guard against fraud. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IH INDIA.— 
By Beedick 11. Sayani. With an inCrodaction br d.r 
Vitaldas Damodar Thackersey. rcire Be, 1. To' Sub- 
aonber*. As. 12. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA- By tUo 

Anagsrika Dbarmapala. Pnee As. To Subscribers 
of /. R. A*. 8. 

ESSENTIALS OFHINDUISM.-A Symposium by 
representatire Hindu*. Price As 8. To Subscribers As,& 

aggressive HINDaiSU- By the lata Sister 
Niredita. Second Edition Price As. 4. 

O. A.Natesan A Co., SunkursmaChetty Street, Madras. 


The Great Duke io India- 

In tho L'niled Sercka Magazine for October, 
Tieut.-Col. Burton (Indian Army) givc.s us a 
vivtil picture of Wellington tlio Great Duke 
in Indu, when in his triumpliaut career of con- 
queat ho phinted himself on .the summit of tlio 
Satpums And when from the lofty pinnacles of 
Gawitgurh hU genius shone ‘ ns n flaming 
beacon to waning nations.’ 

From tito Wellingtoa despatches, ira h-iroan 
account of the fort of O-iwilgarh and tho ap- 
proaches to it, such as it ums a hundred ye.irs 


The fort of Gawilgsrh is situated on a range of 
mountsina between the soureei of the rirera Purns and 
Tapti. It staeda on a lofty mountain in that range, and 
eoosists of one complete loner fort which /root* to tho 
eouth where the rock IS most steep: and an outer fort 
nbicb coren the inner to the north-west and north, 

But oven to-day, it rem.'iins a hoary nnd mas- 
etve pile, aa\o th.-tt its imlls and buildings have in 
pLiccs crumbled away. Still, 

The sides of the mountain form its ramparts, bewo 
from the liting rock; the great rarine, telling for a 
tboueand feet, le its ditch ; the messiTe iron-bound gates 
aro at Its entrance ; steps, chiselled from the rock, lead 
to Its loopboled walls, sod buildings of stone, guard- 
houses, dwelling-places, mosques and Hindu templea 
Still staud in TcriDu* stages ot decay. A Maealuan place 
of prayer is maintaiued by a paternal goeernment that 
u tolerant ot all creeds alike, 

Tlic acTount-t left to ns by oflicei-s who served 
under the Duko aro Miluahlo as nfTording ns 
interesting details about tho appearance and 
(mbits of tho General: — 

A litUo above middle height, well limbed and mus- 
cular wiUi little encumbrance ot flesh beyond that 
which gives shape and mantuieee to the outlines of tho 
figure ; an erect cam'egn ; a countenance strongly 
patrician; both in feature, profile, and expreesiou, and 
an appearauco remarkable and distinguished ; few could 
approach him on any duty, or any subject requiring nig 
senoas attention, without beiug aware of something 
strange and penetrating in his clear light eye. Tho 
appearance and demeanour of General Wellealoy were 
such as at first sight to inspire confidence, which feeling 
was not duninished on a closer acquaintance. All Iboso 
who served under him looked np to himwith that degree 
ot rcipect, I might almost aay awe, which by combining 
ao implicit obedience to his commsnds with an un- 
boaoded confidence in the wisdom ot his measures, was 
caJoulated Io draw forth all the sosrgies Of mao uj the 
execution of his ordscs. 
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The Indian Question in South Africa- 

Hr. II, T, IfttiipliD, F. R. 0. 1, has in the 
October nuinbcr ol Hie Ev>p\re ap 

preaches the proWem of tlie IndLins in Africa 
from the point of %iew of tlio European popoLi- 
tion of tiie colony. 

Tlio cjuesHon of odinittifig oiiental races, imeh 
luH Iiiduns, ChinO'-c, and others has been a rourco 
of .grave nnsiety to Enrop.ina and in SoiiUi 
Africa, alleges the writer, it is of \it‘»liiuporL»nce. 
To biiii it is not a quedliun of Lumiuiitananisin 
or ovc-n of cxpHliency : 


tT^nVin^ the most out of Very little, the admimblo 
adaptabUity in o%crcoming drawb.achs, a facile 
fcubmi-.'Son to tho inevitable, n limited intel- 
IccttLil horizon — it is the I'owossion of the«o tmits 
that loiko tho Indian a contented and prosperous 
member of society. 

It was not long ago tint tho iiorthcmNat.il- 
istsbccawo alive to the cxi-tenco of a l.irgo 
settlement of Indians in tlio niid.-t of a suppo-ed 
KngU~h |»oimlation. Tha anxiety to check tho 
influx of Indi ins grew graitcr with the deejtor 
«;.ilKatioo of (he dingers of tho prc.senco 
of tho Indian eleinent in tho country. 


Uiiiofkct nothiog more ror *les« (hin tbo naio- 
Uiniog o(« doiBipent rece of wl.ite ltloo4 tu a greet 
country atbich 1«, re&tlj aed truly, itill la tw tnimatj 
One all-iuiporUiit feet uuotbo iiorue lo teisd Ervn 
to-dty ID bouUi Africa— aad lo Ceotrat, (UtU eod (tot 
Africa ea well— Uou* !■ but a handful of Eu*o^ao 
rice iide by tide with tcaa of tuillion* of, to to eisrab, 
IrgiUmatenatirei el tbu greet coutinooL 

'rhouHti.r feels no surpnst* ut the gi-uumg 
tendency of tho llidiins to inigiato U> buiilh 
Afiun, for they 

'comefrotn a country oumbrricE buodrrde ofiatl* 
lio'ni, .accuetomed to ail the metceMfte for a liTing. 
COdDon to Uio d»osrly',.opul«wd UriceuI oatiuu*. 

and very (julcbly Cnd Ibeiiitelir* In a poeiltoD «t aRlu. 

•Dce to wtiicb probably tbry arter could attaia id .ti.eir 
own country. , 

The gn-.it menace to Kiire}H.-au jntci\»ls fivai 
any UiUruiixtnre uf rnces U thus nt leiUi . — 

It ii nothing more Uxen a pUia trutb wbxli cao be 
deoird by conr, re n-ettir Ivw full ot eympathy, pbi- 
Unthtopj or |\ui»auiUu«nvun U .»5 aiey b«.U»t lo a 
couotry like Seutfi Alnca, b«twrra leciaD*DrCl.it>r*c 
OB the one bend, and CuriiH-ant o9 U-e clf.rr', Ui« odd* 
an OTcrwbelQioglj ia farour of tho lot nirr. 

It may j-tvbably bo “ar.-sTted Heat Jljivja’nn* 
might bo ciJs-uN-J to ad «}* tLiinM-Ue* to ix.udi- 
tioiis of life comTi.cn toonct.t,al races I.utu i>ro|Kpi- 
tioncf Ilut hind Lsls-th tciJ’P-iiLlc ntrd tri«lKi.t to 
tho KiirrfsMTi». Wl.st thi-n (ht w-cnl of U.o 
prvat fHcc«-v« rf the In b .J.s in th*- i»*jsi>rni« L»nr.t« 
of Afiksa t Tl.f Kirvmir.in.Tn-iif f<«l andcl.lh- 
irg wiT «-o:’ tv th^’ji. TI*- n-j- i-rsiii !• nf 
Icdgir g ere «>f the rts.'.lJ*-*;. Tli" 
rteottrx-efiilcc'-*, the wcnlt-rful caj.Msty ii-r 


In comj'ctition with till* Indian, the Eiiri>j)e.in is 
ijuite out of tho running nnd tho writer’s pU’n 
for till' EurojHMii i« curiously significant imd 
►uggvstno:— 

If (bote who farour fn-e niigratiOD of Orfoiital raro) 
tocouetrioi in wbirli email poputatiena of Uurupcani 
aroiixIrarouriNEyrar byym.to oetatilieb (liritiedioa 
a«d the «bit* tat.c IS a jxieltioB of unaieailabU Innu' 
coceai’d etrengtb, would regard tliu ijucation froi.i a 
prastrcai |>oint of titvr, tlicir aympatbioa imylit bo ei* 
|Kati-d In rror rouod in favour of lliuir KurO|>oaii 
br«t(if*A " 

Tlic wilier coiirliidcs by (viltiiig nlti'ntloii to 
the gmuty nnd iiujm t uku of the problem in 
the follonuig wyjde (if w.imilig: — 

The Ktiropoaoi io IjouUi Afnia aro ronfroiited with 
a raerproUem •u'^b liaencTi-r }rt fallen to the Jot of 

IfuTejwene.di-Riring to inaiijUiii llielr proiuiiieni.o Iti a 
new land, to drat r-iUi. Ibe eotiiUon of lint problem 
lallt for the eiert-iee of ■UtrimiTikbip of a J.ipb order. 
The Quetlioo it a preeking one wlii'b cannot bo ipnond. 
and nUone ibtaTe<p<iiv« much delirate tact aod wi»» 
ditcreUon od U.ej<ari ofU.o** alio ci.ay to deal with It- 


catJ'na A OKEAT IKDIAN.-lL.a 

Sketch de»-nb-. u.e ..rl,d.»aof ifr. *1. K. Oandla* 
L.c. lilt rmt-iofl and wo.k m HouUi Africa, t.la tl.mrt- 

*r* , • and 1.14 boj-et. A iwrutal cf Uu* 

aLrtcb Wrtber w,a. the .eloeted .„d ^ 

dn-stvt Uiat are ari«.ndcd, firet a peculiar inocht 
*»•> li... tt... 

...r, 

whDtnd«-.Und in.t miijeration. and 

PrioaAnnat loor. ' 

"D. A. KaVtaa c tki^ijaakurasoa Cf.vtty bireat, ^airai 
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Nature's Water Finders. 

Rev Geo. K. Thoms'^on who is an acknowledged 
arthorityou the aahjecl gi.ee some very .Mtul 
and intoreating intormalion reg.nliag the Cmling 
of avator in certain Roilt. He uyt 1“ «» 
issue of tlio nVi/<A of liuVtw 

Nature's best water-finders are tho roots of 
plcnta. AVhen a driven mil— which k only a 
nator-Iiipo with a pumi. at one end and a perfor- 
ated piece at tho other— misea water to tho kur- 
faco of tho ground tho toots of varions pUnls will 
koondUcovcrlhia interesting work and monopo- 
liro tho water in the pipe by penetrating tho little 
porforalion, and thus deprive man and tioaat ol 
this life-giving, thirkt-quonching flnid. Unless 
well protected, under-ground pipes wait become 
clogged by tho roots of plants and all How of 
mter through them mil be stopped. Roots, 
hoivover, aro not only mischievous water fiiideni, 
but also great benofactoia. Floods have oftoa 
boon very destructive in America and other hands, 
and floode will continue to destroy, until roots 
come to tho roscuo. Man foobshly destroys 
forests and grumbles at tho Forest Department, 
because much land is reserved for forests that 
seem to bo ol little or no use. Why not tut 
down the tree, for firewood i Why not sell all 
tho valuable timbers 1 Ihore may bo aomo sense 
in conserving fruit trew, but ol what iiso ate 
trees that yield nothing but leaves ! So reasons 
many a man who having eyes sees not, and liavmg 
ears hears not tho wonderful secrets of nature. 
Some years ago when oa a a kit to An.tiadu 
where foolish people, like their foolish brethren in 
Ametioi Itaao wantonly cut down the forests, 
burning with cruel glee tho monatebs of tho 
mountains, wo aaw svilh great astonishment foun- 
tains of water gu.h forth from tho denuded hill- 
sides. But soon our astonishment was turned 
into sorrow, lor iiatuio'o best water-finders, tho 
toots ol tho trees, hid boon put out ol commk- 
sion, and as these could no more absoib aater, to 


give life to the trunks, and to tlio leaves and 
fiowers, and fruits of the tices, aks ! tho waters 
now Bowed forth and cut deep ravines along tho 
mountiin side-, and, joining ollior btreams in tho 
valleys, destroyeil prodnetivo farms, inundated 
towns, killed men and women and cliihiren and 
cattle by drowning and laid waste God’s baautifnl 
earth. Isot only docs man’s inliuraanity to man 
mako countless mortals mourn, but also all 
naturo montns when man’s inhumanity and greed 
do,troys tho trees of tho forests, man’s best 
friends. 

The Aphorisms of the First Four Caliphs. 

In tlio Asiatic Quarterly llevitvi for October of 
this year api>e.ars ft transLatioii of n few mib- 
cclUneoas aphorisms translxtcil by the Lito Dr. 
Wortobet. A few of thorn that stand out as 
iiicbleU of bfintentioiw and epigrammatic wisdom 
be.ar quotation : — 

Uo who trie* to deceieo Ood doceleei himaolf. 

tl« who oppreiae* »d orphan will bsTO undaliful 


cbildreo. , .v . . a . 

Tho ilgn* ct retregrMsion sre these four tliiogs— bed 
menegement, mid estraregeDce, oeel'sence, and nuoh 
eelf-deceptioDi 

You reproach a thjog when it worrie* you. 

Leave a eeU-deluded mao to hi* eelf-dalueioD, 

Oae fault is too much, aod a thousand virtues are too 

The best of women is she who is loving and child- 

beanog. 

Let your visits to a man be so long as he honours you. 
Caro for your old father, and your son will core 
for you. 

The highest justice is justice to oneself. 

Faulty meo love to proclaim the faults of others, in 
order that they may bod lono excuse for their own 

Tbe best commander is he who best commands hima 


self. 


Five men are to be despised— he who unasked intrudes 
between two contending parties; he who sits in a com- 
paqy tor which he is not fit ; ho who orders the master 
of the houso where be is a guest ; ho who sits at a table 
to which he has not been invited ; and he who speaks to 
men who take no notice of what he saya. 

No commerce so profitable as in good deeds, no gam 
like the rewsrda of heaven, no possession like prosperity, 
no pedigree like huoiility, no honour like learning, no 
purity like abstention from evil thoughts of others, no 
niadom like good marsgement, no seclusion so bad as 
self ccnceit. 

To trust in this world, after you have known it, ii 
ianorance j to fall short in good deeds, when you believe 
10 good rewards for them, la folly ; to confide in a man 
be^reyou have tried him is weakness; and stinginess 
..v.n>Tari>..a all evil traits of character. 
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The Need of India to England 

Wo often hear about tho impeiative need of 
England to India but it is positively refrcslung 
fcometimcb to consider the other question — • 
the need of India to England. Mr. E. E. Long 
in tlie Empire Review and for October 

lias undertaken to discuss tiiis by no means less 
important question. He takes a historic survey 
of the problem from the bjncious days of Queen 
Eliz-ihoth to the present stirring times. In the 
16th century which was marked by notable voy- 
ages of exploration, EngLiiid had her own share 
of glory. 

The valuo of India to England at tins peiiod 
cannot be over-estimated. 

U brought trade eod comrerrco into eetiinetiAH 
ttmoag the nobihtf end geotrv of the oetion which 
ges« u an iTopetut it neter loet, it gave bulh toaepmt 
of dtring end edfeutuFo winch in e foiv score yetre had 
eirried tho Dritiih fisg elmoettothe uttennost ends of 
the earth, and itawakened in the heart* of Cngliehinen 
that deiiro of es|)anatoa — of extcneion of the might end 
power and Juitiee of tho Motherland, m the guiao of 
poaioieioni orcreeei, which alow]/ gained lo force until 
It led to the cetebhihmsnt of the greeteat Eiopiro the 
world bee erer leen. If there i< one thing aboTo ell 
fltherewe ee CngUahmen here to thaoV Indie for, it 
lifordrewlng ui out of oureelrea— out of our ineuU* 
city, Intoe wider ipheroof ection ; forhinog gircn »a 
icops to prove the capacity and quality of the Eoglith 
character ; for baring giren ua the opportunity of 
uveklng the greeteat, tnoat daring, end, let ua elncercty 
hope, the moit aucceiaful experitneot in Ooreromcot 
the world has ever known. 

Viflweil from tho lioliliwl atundjioiiit, tho 
Indian Ocean bo.* oserci«nd profound infiuence 
on tho destinies of llritain ns un over-«c.a power. 

Onr poaition in indie alone enabled u* to obtain 
supremacy in the Indian Ocean; that auprcinaey gave 
ns tho opportagity, holding India a* the great ba*« of 
onr operation*, of ei^cnding the Empire throughout 
the waters of the Indian Ocean, and beyond. So the 
PaciSc, and in the Clime Son. Without thet eopro* 
toacr, the Gritiah Empire, ea we knew it to-day, could 
sot have exiated. 

Velusblo iLs India 5s to tho United Kingdom in 
many re-jiocts, t-lio might lio rendered far inora 
VrthivMo n^s n pro-lucer of raw nvitcrinL Hero 
wo nre face to f.icc with ft question of b probli** 
instie nature, for the hidden resfiom* of India 
In this direction may well dwarf the wcbUIi 
trpresented by the raw material tuppliea of tho 


day. India possesses what is practically a mono- 
poly of raw jute and lac but is hampered a 
great deal by want of capital. What she could 
do for Lancashire with greater capital is thus 
btated : — 

Eh« hes bxoed ecres enough, end more then enough, 
probably, to render the looms of Lencaebire Indepen* 
dent of American supplies, certainly in combination 
with Egypt, and other cotton-growing land* of tho 
Empire, she could render Lancathire independent of 
foreign eupplles— it is but a question cf capital, making 
itpoesiblo toeupply the right kinds of cotton, and at 
the right ptice. 


Tlier® is anotlier field, besides that of food 
produces, for the investment of English c.ipital. 
Thcr^ has been already exploitation of India in 
mineral resources— coal, oil, gold, mica, and 
manganese are being financed by Englisli capital. 
India well bcaii* further exploitation with regard 
to oil. Again, 

It is raid that the deyof oil-fuci ii to oome, and In 
that dey the petroleue resources of India ehould 
prove tobeoDO of the greeteat of the Empire'! asset!. 

The history of gold-mining in Indu reveals to 
USB further field for tho introductloQ of new 


c.ipit.al. India is fortunate in buing the only 
country to I'oasoss in laige quantities depOKits of 
ruby-coloured mica whicli is decidedly the best. 
Tho deposits of iron, coj'per, graphite, tin and 
wolfruin nro not negligible by any means. Tho 
iron industry is Iwund to lecfi^o n grc.it iin- 
{•ctue from’ tho great cntoiqiri'C cnil«ike<l tiiKin 
by the famous P.irvco family of tho Tntas. Tho in- 


\cstinent of enpitai in Indian Uailways lias Ijcch 
n blcsviog both to Kuropwin* and Indians. 

But tlic tale of Indla'a north to England 
will not 1« fully told if iu x-aluo ns n sphere of 
ocewpution and n givil trnining-giound for the 


pick of England’s joulh, is neglected. 

No ODCWIII deny that bad it not been for India, that 
wonderful body of civil eervanti. tho Indian Civil 
bervio^a thousand ruling an Empire— would cever 
bare l^o tailed into cruUncts. and one of the great* 
**' moil euf-eFisful cxiHiriiscnta m Oovcrninent 
would havercmaiDcd ugenayod. Thetcrviccof Indian 
<.««1 lervanl n oot all to India ; It is lo part to EngUnd 
*u- loal how tnuch we owe to him and to the high 
eUeda^ he J,*, alw.ye eet it would b* difficult to 

cetiaiatB 
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The Progressive Party in the United States- 

In this yenr’s Octoi>er number of tho Jl^Urt 
Journnl, Tliewlore Rooserelt traces the formition 
of the Rrogressivo P.u ty in America and sets forth 
Incidly tlie ideals it stands for and seeks to ad- 
vance in the political life of the great republic. 

At tbo outset ho n-arns against the confounding 
of thU party %vith the Republican Party that Wd 
centred its struggle on one issue— ris., the res- 
triction of the area of slavery in the United States 
and that consisted for tho most part of profession- 
al politicians and big Corporation Lawyers. Tho 
nlHnnce between privilege in business and privi- 
lege in politics alone can explain and account 

for the formaUon of the Progres-sive P.irty. Rig 

politicians and big lawyers who loved to enjoy ex- 
elusive privileges laboured to further the inte- 
rests of successful businessmen and capit-alisUand 
hnd-owners. The close and narrow oligarchy 
disbeUeved in democracy and was against the real 
control of affjirs by the people. How the new 
party sprang into existence is expluneil thus:— 
They craiped the fset thst the wroog from which et 

the moMnl they were sufferiog h.4 been 

thedemeodof pririlege. They msde np their toiede 
th.t they wonld*^ etnke et the reil (oe, th*t ^y would 

»trtke»tpriTiieeainbu»loes»and politic* alike, m ‘he 
Soci*l sod iodiiitrial bo leie than in the pohtical world. 
This determination once reached, it was 
they should tee the next step, "••*'*“* 

OoeemmentmustboaetusllyrelsUdtotho life of tbo 

ordinary man and the ordinary woman. 

•^ith this American politics was put ona clean- 
er and healthier basis. Tho sphere of poUUcal 
life was widened by the inclusion of women and 
the appeal of the party went forth to all— men 
and women, rich and poor, white and bbet. Jew 
and English, Catholic and Protestartt. In the 
noteworthy Chicago gathering, all alike were re- 
presenteil. The appeal had gone forth 

, — w to the men but to the women ot the United 
SUtce /orNn our country things had moved forward *o 

Suwe. t ^ ^ jjjjj deeirablo that tbo 

. ^rmncretic bale ao cennino 


f.r thet it waa not only aaio ouv 
°“aroTr^."d*^nUt”ho^yin^ 
Fi%rh^tiV«rConi7n\ion“o?Vo“Prosreaaive P-vly 


were women na well as men ; one of them, J ana Addama, 
one of tho loading perionagei In tho Convention, leeon- 
dod my nomination. 

Tli« great lack of practical politicians and tho 
organisetl opjiosition of 9G per cent of newspapers 
rendoroil it difficult— nay almost impossible for 
tho creoil of tbo new party to spread. Rut where- 
in Lay the strength of our i>arty : 

About all wo bad waa enthuaiaam, diafntereitedoeaa, 
end, corioiwly enough, hard-headed comraonacnae, ao 
far a< tlia polieica wo advocated were concerned. 

The tenets of the now party that scored rapid 
nnd easy triumphs are thus described : 

Theeo principle* in their eaaeneo are aimple. Firat 
and foreroo»t.wa believe in malting the people really 
sovereign. There moa be a lovereipn aomenhere. Wo 
know that there are countries in which that sovereign 
cannot bo the people thamielvea. Sovereignty moat 
always go with OoverDraent. with control. Where 
pooptectnn..tth6mielresfurnisli that government and 
tliat control, wheie they have not the self-control upon 
which •elf-goverument reat*. then the control and the 
government mult come from witliooL Fut we believe 
that in the United State* itii the people themielvee who 
can in the loog run beet govern themielvee and their 
country. 

The attitude of tho party towards this great 
pLauk of the political pLatform is described in 
Roosea’elt's proposal : 

Our proposal ia to retain the meximum amount of 
individual initiative that does not it-elf mean more dee- 
Uaiciion than creation of individual iuitiative. Our 
proposal letn embod/in Onvernment ao much of locia- 
lism aa v*i1I aetlhe individual most free.aa will serve as 
the foundation for an iiidividualiem both self-reliant 
nod altruistic. 

After reviewing the grave injustices perpetrat- 
cvl by the present Ryv-tem, the great protagonist 
of the new party thus sums up the ido.als of the 
school and its liopes for tho future : — 

Finally and moat importaut, we are not trying to 
dsatroythe old moral aanctions We are trying to aup- 
ptementthem bytha larger sanction of the new collec. 
ttve morality. Wo are trying to make them stronger 
•nd not weaker. Wo wish to establish the same moral 
Uw for the two aexes, but we wish to do it by raising 
the morality of the man, not by lowering the morality 
of the woman. 

We must have good laws, and, what iseven more im- 
portant, we must have popular fealty to the laws. 

Aasuredly a broader and deeper sente of brotherhood, 
combined with a higher and &ner sense of individual 
responsibility, will grow in the aoula of the men and 
women who in good faith, with cool sanity of judg- 
meot and burning fervour of soul, undertake the great 
t-.ir nf bringing nearer the day of true democracy among 
the free peoples of the civilised world. 
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Indian Discontent. 

A writer in tho ktest iisue of The National 
7?eriew says that the discontent in India arises 
essentially from economic causes. Indeed much 
ohscnrity still veils the connection between econo- 
mic conditions and unrest in India but there can 
bo no doubt that the nglLations witnessed in 
recent years have not been duo to political .aspira- 
tions alone. Resentment against the sole domi- 
nation of Britain is certainly not the chief cause 
of the trouble. Ezamining the review of the 
report on the recent decade the writer says : — 

Such a lUtcment aa the following about Bengal and 
Behar ihedt a flood of light upon the ocourreneee nh'ch 
have perplescd tho authorities, “ The middle cla**ea who 
suhsiat by professional or clerical employment were hard 
hit by the rise of prices. Being dependent upon ealarice, 
tho dearness of food either entailed a reduction in their 
standard of comfort or reduced the margin between 
suflleleney and priTatien.” Again wc are told of theee 
prOTinees! "Tho ceonomio dorelopment of the country 
has not kept pace with the edueational progrese of the 
people. An erer.growing number of youths are leatmg 
the aohnol and tho onireraity, but fresh arenues of cm- 
playment aw few." \7hen wa a«*k an euptinatinn ot 
tho noxaslonal distitrbaners in Bengal, we need not look 
far beyond these ■dnutsioni. 

Tint what nbout the Provincial reports that 
roeonl nothing cl«e than cheering stories nml 
exulting prospects? Tiicro nro various rircims- 
tances under which Mich reports nro Ksueil. They 
ought not to bo taken for gospel truths ni* they nro 
subject to common human defects. TIic abnormal 
conditions nre not didlciilt to investigate, nor nro 
wo wanting in mcthoils to realise the roa! (-itnation. 

The \5fiitc3 rroTioee* and tho Vunjsb tell a rstber 
more cheerful story, and in the latter prnTince the wages 
ef skilled labour alike hare doubted in the last twcoty 
years, owing to the dual results of hesry mortality from 
pliguo and thegrestlr increasml dcmsnd forlsbonr. Tlio 
anthonties of the Central Prerioret decUrc that “tho 
present >a a time of the groAlost prosperity fortbework- 
ing classes.” ths reasons assisned Iwne much the aatno 
as those. which hare operate.! in tb* Piinjah, 3Iadras 
and Bombay hare iimilar results to reUte, and the Hotn- 
bay OoTcmnienl declares that “the decade has bees a 
period of general prosperity, of a wider distrtbutionof 
wealth, and ot the espaosion of industry and rotnmerce.” 
Theaweepingopt.misuc statements of tr.o.t oftN* Pro- 
sinoial Oosemmenss esn hardly be accepted withoata 
certain amount of reserre. XVe ahall be id a better peat- 
tiOB to jndgw of the condition of large masaes o/ the rural 
pepnlation when the olfieial eoquines on • snestile 
basis are completed, 3S'here famine or plague has ioSie* 


ted a large mortality upon the people, tho new prosperity 
afterwards enjoyed by the survivors in consequence of 
the lessening of protsuro in the labour market is not 
necessarily a sound proof of progress. On the other 
hand, tho increasing difQculties of people with filed in- 
comes are admitted by nearly every provincs. 8omo 
authorities urge that the class is comparatively small and 
that therefore, its reverses do not matter very much in 
view ot the growing prosperity of the labourer and the 
artisan The statement is not quite true of Bengal, and 
itmay further be urged with whole of India that this 
class, if limited, represents the highest degree of intelli- 
genco and wields a potent infinenoe. The decline in its 
material welfare is certain to reset unfavorably upon 
Brttwhrule.fotitis not from tha cultivators and the 
rural labonrera that agitators and revolutionaries spring. 
Unfortunately, it is easier to point out existing condi- 
tionstban to suggest a snitaWeTemedy. 

The writer then comp.arcs tbe figures from tho 
Dcceninnl Statement tinil mnlces the following 


comments on tho some. 


The whole truth about India will never be gathered 
from offleiaJ reports, but the Decennial Btatoment leaves 
certain doflnito impressions which roaji bo briefly summed 
up. it draws a picture of abounding surface prosperity, 
of an abundant increase of trade, of continuous gro^h 
of industries, of annual aoerctionf of revenue which 
oonBnuo almost unchecked. The epidemios and the 
aeareity caused by occasional droughts produos a heavy 
mortality and ctuse widespread misery, but recovery is 
generally rapid and the siirvircrs aro often better oil 
than before. Tho great eeonomio factor of tho deeado 
hot been tho ri*e of prices, but tho bulk of the populotlon 
hot probably been able to face the riae svitbout great 
ditflcuUy, thoueli thii conclusion is by no mcano_ clear 
yet. Tbe people with fired ineomes, rumericslly limited 
nut politieolly important, have felt the enhaneed cost of 
living very kceniv, part'eularlr in Bengal, and their con- 
dition has doubtless heincd to bring about the prevalent 
diocontent among tho middle cIubos Despite tho many 
proof* of the broad malerlal advancement of India, the 
diCienltie* of the Oovernraent are not likely to dimi- 
nish. Anarehiam will not disappear, and there will 
prol>ably bo a coincident continuaneo of constitutional 
ogilation having for its object a larger ahirn In the 

eootralof Jodian tffsirs. The future aspirationoof edu- 
cated Indiana must be given a friendly hearing, for the 
ultimate fates of British r.iledcpend* upon the saeosss- 
ful adoption of a policy which will convince Indians Ihit 
*"l"vrata lie in bccomingwilling citirens of the 
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gUESllQNS OF IMPDRTAHCE. 

Bogus Medical Degrees- 

The following letter his been L<'U«l by the 
Socretnvy to the Clovomment of India in tho Home 
Deportment ; — 

I am directed to invite tho attention of tho 
GovPvnoiN in-Connril, Licntenmt-Ooveinors in* 
Cotiiicil and the Uon’ble Chief Coiumi'^ioners to 
the (jiiestion of legisUting in onler to penali'O tho 
tiso of bogus nie<{ical degrees. The <»oiemOr- 
General is Mli’-Ged tliat there is a growing ojfiinion 
in this country in favour of strict supervi'don of 
persons who pmetlse tho IVestem method of 
meilicine. Evideneo of this opinion is to bo 
found in the general acceptance, accoisled in 
Bombay, to tlio Medical Itegi'.tration Act, which 
came in force in that PrC'idency Kst year, and 
in the initiation of logi-Ution on aimilsr lines, 
by tiio Government of Beiigil. Botli these 
Provincial measure* proceed on the principle of 
conferring privileges on qualified {lersona rather 
than of infiictiiig (lonnlties un the unqu.\Ufieil. 
They create i-epresont.'tive Medical Councils wIikIi 
will tnaintiin a register of all medical practitioners 
and of their qmliftc.itions and they restrict the 
'exercise of cettnin definite functions to those 
practitioners whom the Meilical Council has re- 
gistered. The Ooveriioi General in-Council, how 
ever, considers that it is now possible to take a 
step fuither and to proceed by means of a 
“GenemtAct to prohibit all Instftntions, not 
afilliated to any University nor recognije<l by 
Government from granting any medical degrees 
or titles which bear colourable revcmblanco, to 
registerable qualifications," and further to pro- 
hibit individual practitioners from sdrertising 
that they hold such degrees. 

It is ns much in the interest of the indepen- 
dent private practitioners a.s of tho officers of the 
Indian Mwlical Service and of the Subordinate 
Medical Dciiartmeut that tlie field of private 
practitioners should not be overrun by the iin- 
traine<l or half-trained men who«e titles may 
convey to the ignorant tlwt they hold degrees or 
qualiCrations to which their nctu.al attainments 
give them no claim whatever. The mischief, 
cau«e<l by the tmscmpulons ns'-umption of nie«lical 
degrees by men who have no right to these, 
was observetlas long .ago as 1882. But it did not 
assume tho serious dimensions (or another 25 
years. The aame aspect of the general qiiestibn 
was again brought to tho notice o(,'Uie Govern- 

lie 


ment of llengul in 1908. B«t the fact that (ho 
evil was of comp.arati\ely recent development, 
practically confined to a single city di-pcsed the 
Ooremmont of Indi» to adopt n policy of caution. 
They approved the principle of a Provincial 
Medical Act. But white recognizing the evil of 
“ BogiiH Degrees ” they suggested to tho Ioc.al 
Government that an opportunity of reform should 
be first ftflbnfed to those medical ui'tifutions 
wlioso privilege will bo threatened by the further 
Icgislition which the Government of Bengal had 
in vieir and of combining their foires in one im- 
proTC»l College which might 'receive Government 
recognition. Unfortunately the expei ienco of the 
past fewyenr.s has shown tint no such spontaneous 
reform can bo expecte<l. And tho Government 
of liwlia did m fact no longoi- nwlco anyheeftntion 
m proposing to undertake the general legi.«l.ition, 
in putting this suggestion for legisl.vtion bo- 
fore Joc.ll Goiernmcnta tJjo Government of India 
think it will remove certAin possible misapprehen- 
sions In the first place they have no desirn to 
di-courage the growth of independent medical 
m»titution». They would rather wi-h to see such 
uivtitiitioiis exteiidcl in Cslcutta end probably 
el-ewliere The existing Government Medic.i] 
Colleges are un.\bIo to meet the demands for 
instruction Private institutions should provide 
v.duable oppoilunities for pi-ofes-ionsl and clerical 
works to private practitioners which ennnot fail to 
ruso the Ktondani and promote tho development 
of an uideivendent medical profession ; and pro- 
vided tliat a minimum stamhard of efficiency in 
equipment and training is in-bted upon, the Gov- 
ernment of Indiv desire that every possible en- 
couragement be duly given to them. 

In the second pl.ico the Government of India 
h »ro «t present no intention of legislating to 
prevent Ayurvedic Colleges and similar Institu- 
tions from conferring degrees nor to penalise 
Kabimjes, Hakims and such practitioners in tho 
.exercise of tbeir piofes-siou. In their judg- 
ment it is hopeless to attempt to protect the 
credulous and uneducated from employing whom- 
soever they choose. On the other hand they 
consider that the public is dc.arly entitle to be 
protected against - practitioners who profess to 
treat their patients according to the European 
systems of medicine under tho cover of spurious 
qualifications, whether conferrol by one of the 
corresponding colleges of America or by propriet- 
ary Institutions such as exist in Calcutta and 
Diccn. 

Tbo Government of India have considered care- 
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fully wlietlier the evil of Bogus Medic.il Degrees 
should not he chocked rather hy Provind.al than 
by Imperial Legislation. They find, houoTer, that 
Piivate ‘ hledic.»l Institutions in Calcutta are 
attended by students from about every pait of 
India and particularly b\’ students whose general 
educational attainments are infejioi to those re- 
quired for admission to the Government Collego 
of their own lespective pinvii>ccs and tliat 
students fiom those institutions return to their 
homes and there rompete uith bettei- eq\upjie<l 
candidates uho have gone thiough n reropiiisc*! 
course under qualified te.arlieis In tliosc circnm- 
stanees the Government of Ind> i think tkat the 
evil Ls to he combtited and legisl.ation in the Im- 
perial Council is prefei lable. 

The legislation ^\hlch the Goaejnrnent of 
ludla have in. view would penalise the conferment 
of any medical Diplomas or Degrees hy any nn- 
locognieed Institution and would permit pei-sons 
who use such Degrees or Diplomas or notify that 
they possess them to be piosocutetl. If tbo legis- 
lation wero directed only against institutions 
which confer degisics without pioper authority, 
tlw mischief caused by the u^e of Bogus degrees 
issued by institutions outside India would reiiiain 
untouched, and inasmuch as the object of penali- 
sing individuals who assume degrees to which 
they have no claim or which had been confend 
by nmecognized Institutions is not to |>enalisc 
piofcssionsl inelhcicr.oy but to prciont fnuid the 
OoYCinmcnt of India think that fuithor n-ineJy 
is justified. 

Acconlingly the Goicinmont of India pioi>o«c 
that Icgisl ition be nndortakon 

(1) To prohibit — • 

(a) Unauthorised bodie.s or persons from 
granting any dcgieo or diploma or license or 
coloumble imitations thereof to practL'c "W'esteiT* 
methods of medicine which are recognised by tl>® 
Indian Universities and the General Cmincil of 
Medical IMucatioii 'and llegistmtion in Gi-eat 
Britain and (t) the uve by tiny jxji'sjn of Kueli 
degree, Diploma or liceiw* or colouniblo imit-‘- 
tions of such documents. 

(2) To {>enali«c~ 

{(«) Tlie gi-nnt'fig or issue of such degree-*, dil*- 
loiu.as, licenses and 

(t) the use of such diplomas, degrees, or licen- 
ses liy iiicdicxd pmetiticmers. 

If the principle of this legisBfion is flgitssl to, 
the Govoinnient of India would .ask tiie Govern- 
ors of all provinces to consider further a Bill to 
Cfrt>ct the registration of medical |ir»ctitioticrs 


which aliould al.so be introduced with the object 
of providing that the control of the registration 
of degrees in e.ach pros inco may he placed in the 
Imnds of a Meilital Council (a.s in Bombay) which 
willdeclaie that degit’cs, licenses and diplomas 
nre legisti.ible and will take di.«cipHnary action 
Against medic.ll pi'ictitioners convicted of crimes 
or misconduct. 

The Government of India anticipate indeed 
that bcfoie long it may be desirable that these 
Provincial Medic-al Councils in addition to per- 
forming their ordinaiy functions under the llogi.s- 
tration Act of tho Province nro given jmwer to 
confer i-ecognition upon those medical schools and 
colleges whose training, stalT, syllabus, and equip- 
ment merit it or to establish, .subject to tlieir 
general supei vision, a college of Pliysicians nnd 
Suigottns ns nt Bombay or on the lines of thaso 
in tho United Kingdom, to appoint examiners nnd 
grant diplomas such n-s M.B.C.S., and L.ll.C.P., 
for persons whose means do not peimit to pro- 
ceed to the University degree in medicine, Tho 
Government of India have now indiaitod tho 
scope of legislation wliich they contemplate and 
the directions to which they ore dlaposoil to look 
forfiuther developmeit of medical policy. They 
fi-cl little doubtful that rofoim on Biicli lines will 
commend themvelves to all those who hav’O the 
interest of Meilical Eilumtion in India at heart. 
But they would bo glad to bo favomed with nny 
criticism which the various Onvernments of pro- 
vinces n«iy wish to offer after consulting a.ssocia- 
tlofis or pe>s>on8 whose opinions ai-o of value with 
pfirticiiLar request ns to the scope or nims of the 
propliM-d Bill. I nm to lequcst tint if |iossil)lo 
a reply may be sent to thi.s letter by tho 1 fith of 
Octobur next. 


Indian Industti&i and Econonvic Pro- 
blrma — By Professor V. G. Kale, Fergusson 
College, Poona. Price Be. One. To Auism’fccj-s of 
/it'hViN ItocUio A*. 12. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDUCATION-Bj J. NeUoa 

FroM-r, M A„ (Oxon.), pncicpil. Secondary Trsitiitg 
CoHepe, Bumbar, Price Itr. 1 To Subaeribcri of Uie 
*Indi«,i Jlciew,’' A«. 12. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHiHOS OF BDDDHA. 

— My Tei' An«f!i,nk» Uhsrm*pal« Priro As. 12. To 
SuWnlM-m A*, f. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA. Bj Olyn Bsrlow, M.A. 
R«"oiifl Kditioii. Price Re. One. To ivibicrit>crs of the 
iltvlttr As. 12 . 


O, A. Kstessn fir Co , Sunkurern* Chrtty Street, Msdrss' 
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UTTERANCES OF THE OAT. 

Mr. Gokhale on Indians in South Africa. 

A Medics ie.u held oc the 2 «h cllimc m 
nomhiy ccdertherrceideceyo! Mr llc,n.»-eiee 
A M-cdu to coceider the preaetil poution o[ 
ic South AWcu, cud to »i'» 
eupport Indicu, .mtuicicg lo.ee. In the l..a,.ee 
reeistonco .trosglo non- goins on in South Atnca. 

It vr-sTS resolved to reconstitute the South Afri- 
eun Indicn Committee, cud the follouiug office- 
beorere leete eloeled -Pre.id.nt, Mr. KctonTcUi 
Chmrmcn, Sir Jemeetjee dijibhoy 1 Seerelar.e, 
Sir Fcculhhoy Currimbhoy, Me.e™. Scrotum 
Momriee Gotuldce, J. B. Telit cud K., Kdrcicn i 

. ,teeUt»ntSecr.t.,ry.N.M.Joaldot the Ser.d.t, 

of IndU Sodety. 

The Hon’blo Mr. aoUiclo ime odled upon to 

mchoeetalementregurdiogtho p, erect |.o,.t,on 

0l Brltieh ludicu. in South Atiic, u, the light o 
the negotictione for c rettlement leieutly wned 
on in loudon. The folloe-iug ie Jtr.Ookhclec 
statement ; — ■ 

■The bred U-s inroUed b ttU «ru„.- - -- 
r 'ilD^rVaoS t/aequAiut Jj»e» ool ouljr «ith 

ipeci^ , mJVrhola nacAtion ot »cW»l condiuoo i»t 

thehUtorrottbe 'bola qG«Uon ..ju the Uteal 

our .people w 

oegoUstioo* on ^ to u«eral if 1 meko • 

sod »t Pretoria ^rbspi « ^ occ*.ioo. 

brief .UlemenC oI “.o i„ 1859 -heo 

lodisn emigreUoo infere.t* of the 

the N»Ul pcMu«d»d the GoTerument 

Enropeen i.hoVr to bo recruited lor tb»t 

«( lodi* of indenture not f»r remered 

Colony under * J t « jguj.flfthe of the present lod^ 
ffomtlsTery. Asne y coneiste of indentured 

popuUboa ^ I'^urers nnd their deeecndents 

Ubouren, es-indentwrt iswu MufUoie.petly 


KSarSlVd.,. 

patches th*t the b.rgs.nto supply 

ndtheGoternment oMndfs^b^^^^^^ 

indeutUT^ atruck— • bsrgsia In which the 

white pUnUrs . . _ Yg,e4_vfi]i almw U>»t 

people el tb“. ^ . eon ot the Gorcroment ot lodi* w 


pro.p<cUothewlcii.c.«. rccruileJ uouM f.rc .rter 
their period of indenture wss over, 

INTOLBltlDLE UARBSUI I’**. 

The, -ouU 11 . 00 . it be" "PPorW""!; 

„,oi,.u„a„.itacoi..yri 

s;.r.;.;t,i;gToTiv\“S.r>- tb» 

the Imperisl Government of all this when wo no 
diaon>.iuan on its psrt to leave our countrymen in South 
ifS B U .0 t...afr more. r. .1 tb. EcroF™" 
there, nnd to shelter itself behind the pUs that the 
Unl^o of South Afncn is » eelf-govermog 

KS. to r.m... .c lb. Coloo, cll.r Ih. r™pM»u 
n( thair lodentures. and though shockiog eases of per 
B.“u i-tr.«L.t dur,.s tC. P.r.ca d 
b* no means infrequent, and hsve come to light from 

time to tune, the nttitoda of the Colony towards the 
Indians as a class was for a long tune not 
With the growth of lodian ,**5 * 

With locreafiDg coopebtion between t''® l/lha* 

and the poorer white traders this attitude of the 
Colony underwent a complete change, and /«J 
quat Jr of a ceotury. speikmg ^“‘’ 8 '’'^'* ”®. 
muBitv ot NaUl has been subjected to relentless perse 
SX m d "b.eh ligbl .rw rigb, b,. toe 

utoc CU., Imo tbo Ito P»P“'“U“l Sn-al^. 

Dosa of the Celoov being to get rid of all Indiana «ce^ 
those actually under 'odentute by making their lile^t^ 
Ktber intolerable. Thus the ‘® ““I 

tioD only a few things which tbo Indians at one lime 
eojeyed.^a* been taken away. Indian traders have been 
VuJoueusly subjected to all manner of harassment 
oppres.mn in rog.id to the issue, renewal end tr.ns- 

f*r of licensee, nod some yea-sago even legislation 

attempted lo the Legislative Assemby proposing to ex- 
fneuufa IQ the course of ten yesre ail tbe ttadiag licen- 
<i»beldby Indians so that there should bo no lu^an 
trader iQ the whole of Natal atler that period. The 
attempt failed, only heeauso the 

could not aUow such outrageous proposals to become 

law. 

TH* £3 UCrNCS TAX. 

The £3 licence tax is a weapon direntolagalnst ex- 
Indentured Indians and thsir descendants, being a dm- 
bolical device to compel them cithei to quit the Colony 
after the completion ot their indentures or else go hack 
into ro-indsnturo. Under this Law. which came into 
forco in IS>bI, every ex-indentured Indian or descendant 
uf sneh Indian, it male above sixteen years or female 
above thirteen years of age, miMt pay £3 a year for the 
mere permission to live in the Colony or else suffer inj' 
rrUonment, the result of the impost being, as sdm-tted 
bv tho highest N»Ul auUiontios, to break uptheie 
^mes. drive the men into patlis of crime and the 
ffonieil into lives of shame. The Colony makes no secret 
ot tbe fact that It wants Indians, but wants them, not 


ta inoiana, nui. tYonw mcto, .it/i, 

as free men. but only as beasts of burden, as the inden- 
tured Ubourera ate living in a state of aomi-eUvery lor 
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the benefit of the white planters. A body of Kat^ 
planters adopted the following Resolution . — “ That thi> 
Conference is of opinion that the abolition of the £ 3 
licence on the lime-eapired Indians in Katal would be 
detriniectal to the labour supply of the Prorince and 
contrary to the best interests of South Africa." And 
Sir Thomas Ilyalop in moving the Resolution said with 
brutal franknesa: — “The cflcct of the licence is to 
prevent Indians fiom settling in the country. _ It la 
extended to colonial born Indians now, and if the 
heenco were abolished, Indians w ould have the choice of 
remaining in the country as free men We want Indisus 
as indentured labourers, but not as freemen.'* lain 
velettiug at some length to the position in Natal, because 
tlie present struggle is not confined to Transvaal only, 
as the last one was. but is general throughout South 
Africa and out of a total population of about IfiC^OUO, 
more than three-fourths are in Natal, the Cape and the 
Transvaal having only about 25,000 and 10,000 Indiana, 
and Orangia only about 100. When the Boar War broke 
out the Indian community in Natal, in apito of tho acute 
persecution which U was then suffering, came forward 
out of a tense of duty to the Empire to offer its services 
to the British Government. Owing to disabilities under 
which Indians have to labour, they could not take their 
places as fighters. But under Mr. Gandhi's Uadcrehip 
they arranged a corps of stretcher bearers and acquitted 
thatnsclres in that humble eapaeity with such leal and 
devotion and dlseipUno, that tbcir conduct extorted 
general admiration and received ample recognition from 
tbe authorities. For the time this led to kiodlicr fed- 
togs towards thorn on the part of the English community 
ID South Africa, but that did not last, aud it was not 
long before the old polioy of harassmeut and persecu- 
tion was again resumed. 

iiiB iBAMavaaL sitoaxion. 

Wbito things were thus again wearing their old com- 
dexion for Indiins in Natal, their ill-tieatment mlhe 
Transvaal after the close of the War became even niorc 
acute and aoon engrossed all public attention. The main 
incidents of (be struggle that then ensued arc, 1 am sure, 
still fresh in year memory ; and do not call for more 
than passing reference to-day: how Iho anU-Indiau 
legislation of President Kruger's Oovernment was alleged 
as one of the causes for which England went to wsr wiUi 
tbe two nouth African Republics ; how that same 
legUtation instead of being repealed after tbe oveKbruw 
ot the Republics was enforced against tbs Indians even 
more stringently than before, how on responsible 
Governmeot being granted to the Transvaal the very Drat 
use niado by the Transvaal Assembly of its legislative 
po-Kers was to rush fresh anti-lDdian leglslaUoD ot a 
most offensive character through the two Houses witl.out 
discussion and without even a single dissentient voice 
b«ing raised, prohibiting the entry ot any moro lodians 
into the rrovinco and requiring those wlio were already 
there to register themselves giving Cogcr pnats of ail ten 
digiti wliile so regUtenog, and how the Indian cornmn* 
nity, driven to despair bv the failure of at] appeals and 
all attempts at compromise, and by the reCjiaal ot tbe 
Impcnal Govemmeot to protect it from indignity and 
oppression, resolved not to submit to humiliating legis- 
lation, preferring logo to jail and sufTer in otl.crways 
rather than sacrifice their self-respeet. The itroggie 
vvhich thus rommenced in IPOG last^ tor four years, in 
the course of which untold miseries were uofiincbiogly 


endured by our countrymen and countrywomen in the 
Tracsvaal. Three thousand five hundred sentences of 
imprisonment were borne; about lOU persons were de- 
ported; many families were broken up, the women and 
children in some cases being lost trace of; busioesBes 
were ruined and tbe entire community was practically 
pauperised. This memorable struggle, which whatever its 
suff^ing, brought an accession of seif-respect to the 
community and raised the Indian name throughout Bouth 
Africa was suspended a short time before the Coronation 
of HU Imperial Majesty George V on aoompromisebcing 
arranged between General Smuts and Mr. Gandhi, a 
compromise reduced to writing and embodied in corrci- 
pondeoce betweon tho two parties. The terms of 
ibo compromise were that He oifending legislation 
passed by the Transvaal Assembly was to be re- 
pealed; and that in any new legisistion that might be 
undertaken on tbe subject of immigration there was to 
bo DO statutory racial diaeriminstioa against Indians as 
Indians or Asiatics and that the existing rights were to 
be mrintained. As the struggle was confined to the 
Tranavas), the terms of tho compromise could only refer ' 
to the Transvaal. But meanwhile the Union of the four 
Provinces of South Africa had been effected, and it was 
understood that Mr. Gandhi had insisted on it in a letter 
to the Minuter that if it was sought to give the promis- 
ed relief to the Indian community not by tho new legia- 
latiun cosfinsil to Transvaal only, but by thn fresb 
le^sUtiOD common to the whole Union, tbe two oondU 
tione agreed to betweeo the two sides about racial bar 
and existing rights were to extend to such legisistion 
for the whole Union. And tliis position was further in- 
sisted on in tbe most clear aud omplistic language by 
the Importal Oovernaent itself, who, in a despatch, 
dated the .Ird October, 19]D,(L>ord Crowe was then Colo- 
nial Secretary) informed the Union Goverouent that no 
solution of Indisn problem would bo aceeptabie to it 
which cilhcv introduced racial bar in any fresh legisla- 
tion or impaired in any way tiie cxisliDg rights of tho 
lodian conimunily in Capo and Natal, and ot course in 
Transvaal (there being no question about Orangia, 
as there was practically no iodiaii community there). 
An attempt was made in IDll to draft a Bill to give 
effect to this compromise, which, however, proved abor- 
tive. Out at the begioDiog of last year, a Bill was intro- 
duced to carry out tho provisional settlement There 
were certain serious flsws in the Bill as first drafted. 
ButouMr Osndbi drawing the attention of General 
SmoUs tothst, tbe latter agreed to Introduce changes fully 
meeting the objections raised. The Union Govern- 
ment, however, professed to be unable to carry this Bill 
through the Houie owing to the opposition of consider- 
able aectlon ol its own iolloncrs and Indiflercneo roani- 
ferted towards it by the Unionist Party and tho Bill was 
eventually withdrawn. An assurance was, however, 
KiTcn to passive resistors that the settlement would con- 
tmuo in force for another year till the Ministry had 
time to draft a fresh Bill and get it through Parliament. 


MR. nOKIULE’S VISIT. 

Mailers were in this sUtc wh»n I visited South Africa 
abootUiis tunc last year on an invitation from tho Indian 
comnurnty there con veyed through Mr. Gandhi. I hope 


you will pardon this little personal reference, and I ai 
you It wH be very brief. 1 visited ail the important centres 
Africa and addressed several meetings of both 
s and Indisus that hod been arranged forme 
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%T>d I concludea my tour with a »5»it to 

three Ministers, denersi Botha, General BmutU and 

ot the whole Indian question in 

inU^iew lasted for two hours and appeared at the time 
to be satisfactory Repre.enlatiooa which 1 had made 
to t^ha Ministers on behalf of the Indian oomraiin.ty in 
Roulh Afnca fell under three heads, flrs^ aboutthe 
protisinnal settlement, secondly atout the 

rsii s. Sbi-cud >0 b, f 

not inconsistent with the itmnd he had t***®. 
nsmeW the substiiution of the Canadian test in ^ 
thrAustralian in the matUr of immigration. 0« the 
isLnd Doint I was asiured that the Ooeemment realised 
imou Ur of the £3 licence tai. and that from a 
tho iniq y proceeds were negligi- 

5£r,rori;y^.Trrs;vrS£ny^^ 
mSu." S'™ ™»'<b. »•>“; «'•' ’“'''"“(“"S 
l"m. toUta M ".Vlt?brd7-"'"‘«3 S” 

,s»a^lhe lllmsters pointed out to me the difficulty of 

?hTr U«tion and^u^^^^ «h.t they could to 

their potiM SYinpathetie admioisttalioD of 

Mm exfstmg^ law^s ao^d gradual amendment of ethora witU- 
out proYoking any nolent antagonism on the part ot any 
section of the European community. 

POLITICIL EXlOfcSCIIS. 

1 am conTiDced in my own miod that the Mioistern at 
ihatUme were sincerely anxious to carry out the pro- 
b..b WUr .rf .p,r,b ..d 
after what has hsppened 1 reature to think that if the 
d fficnltics crested by the secession ot Oeoersi Hertzog 
from the Ministry hsd not hampered the vOTeromei^ 
tooy would hare carried out the compromise 

with Mr.Osndhi. General Hsrtzog s r«»olt. bow- 
exer Toon ehsngcd the who'e aspect of ‘W»g' That 
Mtrcmelx clexer tactician immediately raised »*•« c»J 
Sat he wax astonished at th. concessions which 
„ere contemplsted by Gener.l Botha to the Indian 
rommunity at tho diclatmi. of the Imperial GoTemment 
thus making an effeclire eppe.l to ihe prejudice of 

noers against Indians and of iheir rcintmeot against 
a^thinl smxouring of the Inqierial diclalien General 
J3o\ha, confronted wnh the pro.pect of a split in ^ 
own Party hassmeo then been inakinK dcsperaie eOorta 

to ConyinVo the Free hUlr.a and olher Hoen. that he 
was as much against In.lmn. as Genera llerli -g. and 

♦ts.e he would not submit to Imperial dictallon any 
Sopled by tb. M.n,.lr, 

tlreoie Boers and IbougU at the lustanco of tbo 
Unionist or English Pstly in the House, whose leaden 


tiiis time put np a strong fl,tfct on our behalf, serm) 
imwortant amendments were introduced in the Bill, 

tliMe w no doubt that faith has not been kept with the 
IndUB community, H>st the proxisiopal settlement, in 
accordance with which pssiirc re»istance • waa lua- 
three tears sco has not been earned out, 
Hd the conditions laid duivn by the Imperial Oorero- 
UTentin WIO hare ben. xiolated. Thus, after nearly 
threo year.' waiting. Mr. Gandhi and his oseuci'lea And 

that the fruit of luffei mg heroica ly borne by them for 

tour rears hsxe again been snatched from Uiem. In 
Ineitbof that there should bo no racial bar against 
Indians as suoh in any future legislation and the exisG 

[ng nght-.houldbercspeoted Mr. Gandhi had two 

i^ts 10 xiew. Jf onto the principle that there wm to be 

no racial bar tolerated against Indians in any legislation 
nf the Union Parliament was fully recognised and acUd 
opoD. there would be no need to fear, a. there is to-dsy, 
that in any legislatise measures that may be [•ken in 
hand hereafter be the Union Goxernroent such as the 
contemplated legislation about trade icences of Slumci- 
pahtie. and eo forth, an attempt would ^ made to dis- 

cnroioato against Indians as such, and this is a matter 

of the utmost importance. And as regards tbe mainten- 
•nceoftheexisting rights, we hare been pushed back 

step by step during lh« last twentyfisa years to such an 
extent that; unless we make a stand ones for all ogainsl 

all further encroachment, we shall J** pressed 

down more and more to the level of the Kaffirs as le 
really the aim of the bulk of the European community 
in South Africe. 

passive PBsistaNCE. 

Mr. Gandhi, therefore, has been driven, both by con- 
eideraGone of honour, faith not having beeu kept with 
bimbytheUoioii OoveromeDt, and to pretenl further 
Msaulte on the Indian position, to unfurl again the ban- 
ner of passive re ixUnce with all the tuffenugs and aa- 
c< CcesiLvolviil lu ihesuuggle. Even after tho passing 
of the ImniigTation BUI ho clung for a while to the hope 
that both the Union Government in South Africa and 
the Imperial Government in England would see the 
necessity of rarrjingout their respective undertakings 
towards the Indian rommunity. Uis negotiations with 
General Bmutts, whicn ato set forth in a senes ot com- 


Gencral Bmutts, whicn ato set lorin in a series oi coro- 
muoicationi, published in the Indian Opinion of the 
13th September, show how moderate and reasonable his 
attitude throughout waa, and how anxioua ho waa tp 
prevent a revival ot passive lesistance if that could be 
honourably achieved, but the Union Government had 
closed its ears to all further appeals. 1 found that out 
for myself when 1 had an interview with Mr. Fischer at 
the Colonial Offico m London, when ho waa there on a ^ 
brief holiday, and thus reason, justice and obligations 
of honour have all alike failed to bnng us any relief, 
BpeciSc demands which Mr. Gandhi and other pas- 
sive reeietera have now put forward ore six in num- 
bw (1) The racial bar which disfigures the pre- 
eent UiH, in tbst humiliating and wholly unnecel- 
aary declaration which is not required of Europeans 
but is still required of Indians wsnting to enter 
the Free BCatc, bo removed. (2) The right of South 
Africa born Indians to enter the Cape freely, which baa 
been taken away, be restored, (3) The right of domicile 
which ex.indoiitured Indians paying licence tax could 
acquire in Natal after a residence of some years as re- 
cognised by the decision of Natal Supreme Court only 
last December, be restored. (4) £3 license tax to whicn 
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ex'indentured Indians are subjected be abolished (5) All 
monogamous marriages celebrated in accoidance nith 
Hindu or Mahooiedan rites whether inside South Atnca 
or outside South Africa, be recognised as valid. (6) All 
existing laws aSectieg Indians be administered la a 
spirit of sympathy and consideration lor the conimunity. 
Of these demands t)ie first three arise wholly out vf the 
pronsional sottlomeot. The fourth is put forward 
because of the inii^uitous chsrauter of the impost, the 
suffering It causes to the pooiost and most helpless 
portion of the population and the promise of early 
repeal given in the matter last year. Ine fifth arose out 
of the wording employed in the new Immigration 
Act in connection with the recognition of Indian 
marriages, the wording teeming to imply that 
monogamous marriages celebrated outside South 
Africa in accordance with Hindu or Mabomedao 
ntes would be recognised as valid by the Union Gov* 
ernment but not it they were similarly celebrated to 
South Africa itself. The position in this matter eince 
the demand was put forward has been further aggravat* 
ed by the recent decision of the Supreme Court o( Natal 
that aLamagea celebrated, in aecoidance with Hindu and 
Uahomedan rites, though iiogle or monogamous in 
themselves, could not be recognised in Law a« monoga* 
mous, because the rites were not confined solely to 
inonogamoue marriages. Under this decision no lliodu 
or Msbomedsn wife can be legally tecogousd at wife lo 
Boutb Africa and no married Hindu or Mahomedas lady 
can therefore, enter South Africa legally or if she is 
already tbere can leave South Africa temporanly mod 
return. This is as recognised by |tbo European organs 
o( publio opinion in South Africa tbcnsclvd, an io> 
tolerable position and has iofuriated the Indian com* 
munity in South Africa, both men and womeo 
as nothing else could have lofunated them. The 
last demand is of a general character, but uoless it 
Is granted in essence there is no doubt that the lot 
of the Indian community in all Crovioces of South 
Africa will grow steadily more and more deplorable. 
Tbere can bo no matter of doubt that the new struggle 
will bo the fiercest that the Indian community in South 
Africa has so far had to wage. The Goveramentare in 
no mood to listen to passive resistors, and tbo bulk of 
the European community, who are bitterly hostile, will 
urge tbo Government to crush the spirit of the Indian 
community once for all. But Mr. Gandhi ha« not enter* 
ed on the itruggls without the fullest realisation of the 
situation, and certainly he has not entered on it in a 
light-hearted spirit. He knows that odds this time ace 
tremendously against Indians. The Goverament will 
, not yield if they can help it. The Impenal Government 
will bo reluctant to exert any further pressure in favour 
.of passive resitters and among the Indians tbemselvee 
already exhausted by the last struggle, weakened persons 
will bo found shrinking from tbs sacrifices involved 
and advocating submission bat Mr. Gandhi is full 
of courage and what it more he is full of hope, lie 
Las planned his campaign carefully and whether bo 
succeeds or fails, he will fight like a hero to the 
end. The struggle, this time, as I have already point- 
ed out, ii not confined to one Province but extends to 
the whole of South Africa and not only men but womea 
are taking part in it. Prom wbat I have seeo of Mr. 
■ Gandhi’s hold over our countrymen in Soulh Africa. 1 
have no doubt in ny mind that thousands will be glad to 
snfter under hit banner and bis spirit will inspire Uicm 
alL The last telegram which 1 bad from him two days 


ago speaks in enthusiastic terms of the bravery and 
liemisn which women who are taking part in the struggle 
are showing They are courting arrest. They put up 
with ULtKatraent and even assaults without complaint 
and they are spreading the movement in all directions 
with wonderful zeal. Tho horrors of jail life in South 
Africa with Kaffir warders devoid of all notions of 
bumanit) for Indian prisoners do not deter them, and 
they ars lifting the whole struggle to a plane which the 
last struggle even at its highest did not reach. Already 
two thousand families of indentured and cx-indentured 
men have joined the struggle. They are suspending work 
in collieries and on fields, and unless the Oovernment 
guarantee the repeal of the £3 tax next Bession, the 
industries which depend on iudian labour will soon be 
paralysed snd the Government mil have a big job on 
their hands. 

fiUPPOUT FOE THE. MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Gandhi also wires to say that a growing minority 
of the English is showing itself increasingly favourable 
to Indian demands and that the leaders of tbo Unionist 
Party, who did so much for us last tiession, will, it is 
expected, take up the Indian case with vigour when 
Parliament re*assembIo8, but even if no.assistance comes 
from any i^uarter, if the bulk of passive resistcrs ret. re 
from the struggle after enduring hardships for some 
time, and if tbs prospect is altogether dark, instead of 
being hopeful, even then one hundred men and forty 
womeo arc determioed to penib in the struggle, if need 
be, rather than withdraw from it without achieving 
their object. They think that it everything else failed, 
tbis auprsme ssciiScs on their part is necessary to pre- 
vent the Indian commueity in bouth Africa from being 
crushed out of existence altegetlicr. Do not let us be 
diecouraged by a telegram which appeared tho other 
day in papers about voma Indians in Durban opposing 
this passive resistaoce movement and wanting to sub- 
mit quietly to the indignities of the new position. 
When wo think of the suffering which will have to be 
endured end the rum that may have to be faced, is it 
any wonder knowing ourselves as we do, that some 
Indians in Boutb Ainca should shrink from the ordeal ? 
]s not vrooder rather that sn many men and women, 
Hindus, Maliomedans and Parsecs, well to do and poor, 
should come forward to undergo sacrifice f 




INDia’B KVIY. 

Dword about the dutv which we owe to 
those brave brothers and sisters who are atrugglmg and 
nuffering for the honour of India in a distant land. Wo 
must first raise funds to support the families of tho 
pwewe rceistere in aid of the alnigglo generally. It is 
difficiutto frame an estimate when tho movement is 
assumiDg such proportions, but if I may venture to 
suggest a figure, I think that for the next four or five 
mouths, that is till tho Union Parliament meets again, 
we shell have lo send about £2,(WO a month on an 
average. The sum is ccrUioly not largo when the 
extent of this country, Ibo foeliog that the question has 
wused here and the saoriDocs which our brethren in 
Sxreth Africa are prepared to msJte are taken into con* 
sideration, Md I not only hope but foci confident that 
Ibis raouol will be fortlicoroiog. Funds will now be 
but I Uiidk it will be 
desnbic Uiat all remittanoe should bo made from one 
ranbw in India, and I would respectfully luggcst Bora- 
iMj as the most suitable centre. But though we may 
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r%i«e Uii* soney the nhilo of our dut; in (he mmttrr 
irill not be ditcbar^ed b/ merely reiaing it. 

A POLICY or REFRlSAta. 
muit hold meetin;;* threu^houi (he eouHtr) in 
largo town! end in smell towns end even in iniportsnt 
TitUgee to edilress our protest to thalmperistCovero- 
neot egeiost the msnner ID which wn sru beini; (rested 
io South Afrtoe. It will not do for llie lajperiel Oor- 
eremrot to eipres* their help'»mno<s in the mstter* 
They have made Iheniaelvea reiiponsibla for our wrUsre. 
^Ye have no other Government to look to, and they 
most protect our inleresta ami our aelf-reapeel hr everr 
mcanH in (heir pniver. Finsllr we must appeal «o«r t<» 
tbs Oorernrsent of lodis to take ap i)ia qne*tior of 
retihstinn agaliiat the Union of South Atnea. It 
mar Ira said that thcro is not much scope for rctahation. 
That is true to a certain eitent, hut whatever la poaslhle 
most he done. Tho Union Ooverament have notified in 
a lofty spirit that tho Gorernment of india ehoold 
not interfere in its iffairs. After that vve should not 
urge the Oovernment of our country to send any ofijoal 
deputation to South Africa to negotiate a settlement hnt 
the Oorernment most now eonsufrr the deairahililr of 
declaring that the poblia terrices of (odia will no more 
be open to European* from South Africa. Then there 
i* South African coal, which since last rear the lUilway 
Companies hare been permitted to use by the Secretary 
of State. I feet strongly that In view of what South 
Africa is doing to us,thiBperaii*ion mutt be withdrawn, 
foriti eontinttiRoe will be nothiog lees than an out* 
nga to our sentiment. There are other dimetione 
alio in which lomething nay be done hy way vt 
retaliation, but t will not go into them on thie 
eoeasion. If we do all these things, we shall have done 
whatererle poseibie toaeio the Wrc<ia*tancet. And oew 
ooe word of warning I would like to otter to oorselvee 
before 1 close. The agitation on this i^uestioR ie bound 
to stir up racial feelings and, though they will in the 
first instanre be directed to the Curopeao coenmooity of 
South Africa, they may not, ualees we are very cereful, 
remain confioed to that communitv, and that would be a 
grave misfortune for any such result may alienate the 
Oovernment of India and the Secretary of State from 
us, and we all know that they have done the best (bey 
could since thie <]aeetion became acute aome year* ago 
to aupport o'lr eaiiae. 1 trust, therefore, that wp shall 
work in tbit matter with whoie'hesrtsd devotion, coopi* 
ed with due reslraiot and a strong aen*e of responsibility 
IVben we have done that, we tbail have done nor duty. 

The rest ws must be cootenito ieare iiito higher haoda 
than ours. 


M. K, GANDHI : A GREAT INDIAN.-Thl* 

Sketch describes the .early data of Ur. M, K. Gandhi’s 
life, his mission and work in South Africa, his chsrac- 
er, his striving*, and bis hopes, A pevusal of this 
sketch together with the veleeted apeeches snil sd> 
dresBc* thst are appended, gives a peculiar insight 
into the springs of action that have impelled this re. 
markable and saintly man to surrender every roatorisi 
thing in life for the sake of an Meal that heevereassys 
to realise, snd wilt be a source of inspiration to those 
who uoderstsnd thst statesmanship, moderation, and 
selfietsness arc the greatest qualities of a patriot. (IPIfA 
a porlmll of Str. Gandhi.) Price Anna* four. 

O. A. Natesaa & Co„ Bunkarama Chetty Btreet, MadrM 


(ftaUNS OUTSIDE (NDia. 

IndlaoB in Canada' 

Recent rnbJegninjs. fj-om C.inada bring fJie tale 
of ♦leportotions ami impri-'ornnent of Indion Jm- 
miwKints in the Dotninion.s. The ilifficuhi'es 
of the Dominion Immigration lows seem to be as 
deidomMeAS tho.ve in South Africa. On!y the 
other Aiy tirent/'foiir C.ilciitt.i Hindu*, airiving 
frotti CLicMttii irero ordered to be deported owing 
to their non-complianeo with the Immigration Law 
which prondea that fmmigmnt-*! mmt make n 
continnona journey from tlio land of (heir birth. 
The flrrivaia had been tntnshippod at Ilong-kong. 
It w iinderstoorl that fifteen otliera aro under 
fitmihr difficulties. A largo meeting of Indians 
in Ottawa Ii'ls protested against the laws and tlio 
treatment aflbrded fo our eountiymen. Under 
these circumstanees it is curiona to read the fol. 
lowing from the {len of the Editor of the Lileraty 
DigeU of New Vork. 

“ If we be asked why these reatrictlona nre 
pLoced.on the East Indiana, the nn8v.*er is found 
in a long Btntement made by Sir Eric John Eagles 
Swayne, Gorernor of British Honduras, who held 
that Hindus in Canada learned to be independent, 
nod to despise tlie institution of caste, so that 
when they returned to British India they were 
elements of discord and disagreement such m 
disturbed the relations of the Brithh Government 
with its Indian subjects and threatened the sta- 
bility of the British Baj in the peninsula I ” 

^VlJat an unhappy dilemma ! In South Africa 
we are excluded for our Asiatic manners and in 
the Dominions for our want of Asiatic manners I 
Are we to take either of them at their word ? 

Moslem Learie oo the S- A. Question. 

The Moslem League has memorialised lia 
Colonial Secretary respecting the alleged intoler- 
able position of Indians in South Africa, and 
esped.ally reganling the judgment of the Natal 
Division of the Supreme Court on the subject of 
monogamous marriages. The memorial says: 

“ Indian Mussulmans will rcgivrd the decision ns 
en indirect attack on their religion. The cumula- 
tive result of these acts of harshness, repression, 
nnd virtual persecution vrill be the intensification 
of the prevailing resentment, to the detriment of 
Imperial solidibary. The memorial appeals to the 
Secretniy of State to interpose in favour of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. The mere fact of 
Booth Africa being self-governing will not pre- 
vent the odium of ill-treatment and injustice 
resting on the Imperi.al Government, 
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Canadian Indians and S. African Indians. 

The Canadian Indians, saysHie Chrmidef 

do not believe in carrying on their political 
campaign through hired European labour, and so, 
the whole political work is done by Indians, 
however ill-educated they be. They have an 
or'mnisation in Canada as ell as in latndon all 
conducted by Indians. The Secretary of the 
Canadian organisation is Jlr. U. Rahim, who, 
in an appeal to the Indian National Congress 
makes the following suggestion: — 

This is a national question, and in the name of 
the Indian nation these demands must be prosse<l 
on the Indian, Canadian and Home authorities 
for prompt settlement of onr grier-anees. A com- 
mercial, social and political boycott, if these rights 
of ours are not granted, dii-ected against all 
British people, would be effective moans, in onr 
opinion, to achieve this end. We would co-opemto 
on a comprehensive scale from the Punjab with 
all Provinces in a most aggres.sive manner and 
with all our resources. 

The Secretary of this Canadian Indian 4^gue, 
in the course of another communication to the 
Secretary of the London Committee, speaks out 
hU mind a bit searcastically about the South Afri- 
can Iniliaixs. In tlio course of hU remarks, this 
Indian Secretary says : — 

Our fine physique and traditional ‘-ense of 
honour have been tho means of getting honeum- 
bio treatment at tlie hands of Canarllans in every 
walk of life. No such disgraceful manifestations 
luavo occurred hero as are reported from South 
Africa. There is no passive resistance Itere, but 
an active, effective, ever ready natunvl resistance, 
if any insolence is shown to us in any qxwrter, on 
one side, and a free democratic and self-respect- 
ing population insures us a respectful intercourse 
with Canadians. Political rights, however, Rare 
altogether been denied us." 

' Manila Indians in U.S.A. 

Intim\tion has been received from His Britn- 
nic Majesty’s Consul-General at Manila that 
Indixns endeavouring to enter the United States 
of America after a term of residence in Manila 
are liable to be refused admission, and that there 
are no openings for Indian employment in Mani- 
la. The Govomor-Gener-d in Council accortlingly 
rivjiiests all Local Governments nnil Administra- 
tions to make the alwve intimation as sridply 
known as possible, particululy in places from 
whieli emigration to Manila is l-elieveil to be most 
common. 


Indians in South Africa. 

The Times of India wTite? : — 

The story of the development of the Indian 
grievance lellects little credit on the statesman- 
ship or tho good f.tith of South Afric-an politicians. 
To go no farther back than the negotiations of 
the last few ye.xr.s, it is undeniable that the Union 
Government has laid itself open to a charge of 
breach of faith with the Indian settle: s. The 
struggle I'cached an .acute stage in tho Transra.al 
shortly before the unification of South Africa. 
At that time certain promises were m.ade to the 
Indian representatives which h.avo never yet been 
redeemed. A bill was actually drafted by the 
Union Government in 1911 tarrying theso promi- 
ses into effect. It was never, liouever, brought 
forward owing to the opposition of some of the 
Oo'ernment’s supporters and the indifference of 
people. Butthe Government gave an assurance that 
the RcUleinent einlH>died in this abortive bill w ould 
bo kept in force until fuither legislative meuBiiics 
could bo taken. It w.as at this stage tLat ifr. 
Ookhale visited South Africa, and the result of Jiis 
visit was to raise hopes that the Union Government 
would moot all tho more serious grievance of the 
Indian community. It was understood that tho 
immigration test would bo mollified and rendered 
less humiliating; that the earliest opportunity 
would l>e taken tp abolisli the X3 liecnso fa* 
on e.x .indentured Indians ; and that sjTnpatliPtic 
consideration wouM 1)0 giwn to the disabilities 
imposwl on Indians in the various piwince.s in 
regard to trading, residence, education and owner- 
ship of property. In none of theso mnttei-s has 
any progress been made during tho pa.st two 
years. On the contrary, the situation ha.s chang- 
eil for the worse. General Smuts has used tho 
condlhtory tendency of the Botha Ministry as an 
ocemsion of attack. He ha.s .represented General 
Botha aud Ids collongues ns the obedient tools of ' 
tho Imperial Government. Ho ha,s aroused all tho 
re-nrtionaiy elements amongst the Colonists to 
hostility to Uio Indian claims— a hostility which 
lia-s no referonco to the merits of those claims but 
R«ri>os'>d to be siin- 
port^ by pressure from England. Self-interost 
has thus rompolled tho Botha SlinLstry to nban- 
don a policy of rompromiso uhieh they never had 
vmy much at heart. Tl.o Indians nro left in the 
liireh, tl^ uetims of partisan mamruvrings, with- - 
®", amongst the politicians of either 

wde m South Africa. 
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Education in Travancore* 

Tlio TrJivanooro Durbar ato proposing to intro- 
rt»ice a Rill shortly to provide for a systom of 
rompiihory pelmury odueation which Ii.as already 
been made free in the St.ato. The followingis 
the statement of objects and reasons of the pro- 
pose<! legislation ; — 

This Regnlation proposes to provide for the 
gradual intitkluction of the prinoiple of compxd- 
sj’on in the system of elementary ediiottion in the 
coxxntry. lloprcsentations have been made nt 
three sessions of the Sri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly that elementary education shouhl be made 
free and compulsory. Kowas elemontary e«l«cn- 
tion has been made free, it has a I.so to bo made 
compuUoryto promote national etTiciency, which 
to a very largo extent depends on the education 
of the niassoe. Every cirilised country has begun 
to realise that the education of tho children Is .i 
primary duty resting on it. Native States like 
Raiwl.a and Mysore h.aao fllie.idy taken the lead 
in this direction and the necessity to place 
parents under a legal obligation to educate their 
children is a long-felt one in Travaneoro. It neeil 
hardly be s.aid that, without re.sorting to compol- 
sion, no State can ensure a general diffusion of 
©tlucation among its people. 

The present Bill m.akes only a small beginning 
in tills direction and it evinces n desire to avoid 
all haste and precipit.ancy. It U purely of a 
ponnUsive character and the Government are 
pven the discretion to select the areas in which 
the propo.sed law should be introduced. Thero is 
yet the wader discretion for tho Government to 
exempt boys for reasons stated in Section 4. 

Tlie proposed law is intended in the first ins- 
tance to apply only to boys; though the Govern- 
ment may e.xtend it to girls also. 
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Elementary Education in Mysore- 

Our contemporary Cniletl India nnd ATefu-e 
Slal^ h-JS the following; — 

“ At tho last mooting of tho Mysore Legislativo 
Conncil tho Elementary Education Bill, asamendod 
by tho Select Committee, was unanimously passed. 
It is true that the now regulation em on tho side 
of cxceraive caution verging oven on timidity in 
some respects as pointed out by successive speakers 
at the Council. In the first place the provisions of 
tho Bill arc made npplic.able for tho present to 
boys alone although power i« reserveil for extend- 
ing it to girls in the localities whero it will re- 
main in force The provisions for over-looking 
the non-attendance of boys in tJ)e selected areas 
ore too broad and we fear that they may bo avail" 
cd of largely to frustrate tho objects of the new 
regulation ax they afford so many undesirable 
loopholes for unwilliog parents. Another criticism 
wltich can justly be offered on the Bill is that its 
penal provision.s are extremely inadequate while at ' 
tbo same time they are wanting in stringency 
These are minor defects which, we hope, will be 
remedied after some experience has been gained 
The desire of the Government to b.anish illiteracy 
from the Province is entitled to grateful recogni- 
tion. The Buccesa achieved in Baroda and the 
experiment now about to be tried in Sfysore will 
we venture to hope, make the British Government 
less timorous in taking steps to place aimilir faci- 
lities for »]iicntjon within the rarch of all classes 
of the Indian people. Tho Government of 
India, who are no less anxious than tho Native 
Skates, to remove tho Kiuses contributing to 
ignorance, superstition and Dliteracy, ought to ' 
take ft bold step forward for the lasting good of 
millions of people of this country. It is needless 
for ns to remark that the whole country will 
watdt with sympathy the bold experiment on 
which the Mysore ptate has embarked.” 
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Pudukkolta Exhibition- 

Wo fire in receipt of a copy of tlie Prospectus of 
tlio Sri Marthanda Industrial, Agricultural and 
Educational Exhibition which is to be held in ‘ 
Pudukkottaduring the ensuing Cbristmaa holidays. 
It is a State Exhibition and the Padukkottai 
Darhar while sanctioning the funds for it have 
left the management of it to a representatire 
committee of officials and non-officials. Exhibits 
have been innted from far and near, agricultural, 
industrial and educational. Provision has also 
been made for fine arts exhibits, cattle and 
flower shows. A decent scheme of medals, money 
prizes and diplomas has been sanctioned for the 
Buitahle encouragement of the exhibitors. Tlte 
scope of the Exhibition is not confined to the 
display of exhibits alone. Instruction to ryots, 
reeehftnics, and the teaching profession is sought 
to be given by the agency of lectures, demons- 
trations and model lessons for which it is contem- 
plated to invite speclalista from within and out- 
side the State. The competitions organised for 
the encouragement of the Industrial classes are a 
noteworthy feature. From all this, it is evident, 
that the movement has been organised to encour- 
age indigenous industries and advance modern 
methods of agriculture and education both in the 
Btatc and elsewhere. ltishoi>od that tlienppeal 
of the Pudiikkoiai Durbar for co-operation will 
not go in vain. We wi«h the movement the 
success it deserves. 

The Maharaja of Cooch Beliar- 

The 4th ultimo wits “Indian Empire Day" at 
the Imperial Service Exhibition, Earl Court and 
tlie guest of honour was the Maliaraja of Coocdi 
. Behnr. He was received at the entrance hy Jlr. 
Payne andColonelTalbot, andat theWelcome Club 
by Viscount Molesworth with whom were Vis- 
countess Molesworth and representatives of tl»o 
India Office, The Mnliarajah made a tour of the 
exhibition, and in the evening witnessed a special 
display of fireworks. * 


Sir O’Dwyer Medal in Indore- 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Nand Lai, I. S. 0., has just 
sent through the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India n 3j per cent. Government 
Promisory Note for Rs. 1,800 to the Comptroller- 
General, Calcutta, who is tho Tre-asurer of the 
Endosvment Funds. This amount sms subscribed 
by the people of the Indore Presidency Bazaar to 
commemorate the memory of Sir Michael and Lady 
O’Dwyer for the deep interest they took in the 
cause of education, From the interest of this 
amount, a silver medal styled “Sir hlichael 
O’Dwyer Medal " will be given every year to the 
lioy of tlie Indora Residency’ School, who standg 
highest in the Matriculation examination of tho 
Allaliabad University and the rest of the money 
will be utilised in giving medal or prizes to the 
^rlv of the Lady O’Dwyer G/ris' School, Indore, 
and will be styled “Lady O’Dwyer Medal or Prize.' 

Progress of Native States. 

One by one all tlie nnti\’6 states of India are 
coming forward to occupy their natural and 
rightful position In the progressive administra- 
tion of India. IViroda, Mysore and TraMvneore 
liave already their representative councils and n 
liberal educational and industrial policy. M’e 
are glad to find that It. II. tho Maharajah 
Uolkar has very leccntly nnnonneed his inten- 
tion to libernlise his government ; and even a 
(•mall state like Nabha has felt called tiirnn to 
respond to the fiuickenlng impuhe of modern en- 
lightenment. At a recent Durbar, His High- 
ness the Maluiraja Sahib of Nablia announceil, 
amongst others, the following concessions to his 
people: Prim.aty Education wouhl hcnoefortli be 
^ven free. 

An Adrisory Committee will bo constituted in 
each district to assist the Nizam. 

A Central Advisory Council will be established 
at the Capital of the Stale, where each District 
Advisory Committee will be entitle<l to send one 

represenUtive.— /jidinn Hhrirf, 
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Drought ia Gwalior. 

We hear, writes the Letuler, tliat tiie ilrought 
Jh Gft'alior is very sorero and that n famine i* 
anticipated. It Is reported that alresidy tli« 
Gwalior Racing Club has decided to abandon the 
big race meeting fixwl for next epiing. Tlie 
meeting fixed for next month a ill be held. 

hlalaria in Pathla. 

A correapondont writes to an up-country daily : 
Malarial fever has caused liavoc in Patiala 
aty and physicians and doctors are doing a 
roaring buainobs. Few of the residents liave cscnp- 
ed its clutches. The reasons are not f.ir to seek. 
In the montli of Slay wo had torrential rains but 
in the month of July and August we wei« totally 
deprived of any downpour, Patialia being very 
damp has naturally & sad story to toll. Every 
citizen appears pale, eickly, thin and leitn with 
quinine ptils in his pocket or the taste of fever* 
mixture in Hs mouth, “ Preveution is belter 
than cure’* is u proverb whose tnith mn be best 
realised in this season. Those who took preventive 
measures wera not stricken with nubria. Out 
such e^n bo only few and far between, tho reason 
being that people are growing feebler and feebler 
and poor aj<pctita and weak digestive power are 
the order of the day. Sloroovcr nutritious food 
being very de.ar, food nmlerials of good quality 
cannot bo h.ad, and the alre.ady weakened and 
enfeebled persons fall an easy prey to such like 
diseases. 

Mysore and Motor Cars. 

The Government of the State of hlysore has 
recently announced a scheme of making advrances 
of money or salary to its employees for the pur- 
chase of cither motor-cars or motor cycles. Tho new 
scheme will make it easy for the higher salaried 
officials to porebsso motor-cars and for employees 
of lower ailaries to purchase motor cjcles, no in- 
terest being charged for tho loans, which will bo 
secured by a mortgage on tho motor-cirs or 
motor cycles purchased. 


m 

IHQUSTRt&l. AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

Prospects of a Glass Factory ia India. 

One of tho new imhistrios, bays tho Tribune, 
tlait ought to 1« succcNsfully estAblLshcd in IndLi 
is tho manufnctiiro of gLo-ss. Several attempts 
were iiLufe in the Punjab, Uhitoti Piavnncos and 
Ilombay to st-irt small f.ictories, but for one reason 
or anotlier, they luvc not been successful. Only 
litely tho factory started at Benares wils closeil, 
tho rc.i.«on being, so for ns we nr® aware, want of 
sufficient capiLJ. Ij> Madras two ymrs ago a 
factory was establiKhcd with Government nid, but 
wo Iwvp not hcnnl of its success yet. It la 
worth enquiring wlut nre the difficulties in thofr 
wity, anr) n}iat should ho dons to make thm 
puying and succc-vru), 

India ia importing annibilly from Great nritniu, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany and Japan nearly 
Rs. l|crorGa worth of gloss ami gliisaware and 
during the last ten years the ilenmnd Uia neatly 
dotibled itself. That such a brittio substince na 
glttsware, very h.»blo to hitsxkage, ia imported 
from a tlistance of over 5,000 miles, paying se.i 
frcight,insurance, railway carrLigo and duties and 
yet tho manufactmsjra in those countries find largo 
profits, are {.acts which should encourage enter* 
prlso in ludla. 

lo tho Dominion of Cizmda an attempt is mada 
to coDsolidato all the glass manufacturing com- 
panies and form one company with a capital of 1| 
miHion dolUrs, and it is estimate.1 tlrnt tho profita 
Would be over 600,000 dollars a year. Tho com- 
pany gu-arantees T| per cent, profit. IndU now 
imports from Japan more than seven times tho 
quantity of glassware she tliil ten y&irs ago. Con- 
sidering tho great demand tliero ia for glisswaro 
in ln.Ua, wo tlilnk special ctToits should bo made 
to establish successful factories in diflcBont puts 
pf J&dUj 
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Joint-Stock Companies in India- 

According to an official return, says the -P/oneer, 
tlio number of companies registered in India since 
the passing of the Indian Companies Act of 1882 
has been C,247, but sixty-one per cent, of these 
have, from one c.\use or other, proved failures. 
These failures include a number of speculative 
gold-mining companies which aime into being for 
a brief span in Bengal some few yejirs ago and 
then faded away, much to the regret of a host of 
shareholders who, during the “ Bengal gold- 
fever,” ardently hoped to become rich in a liurry. 
Amongst other failures are to be reckoned a Large 
number of “Provident'' Funds, which saw the 
light in ueveral paits of India and were run as 
long na possible for the special benefit of their 
promoters. Tho total amount of capitil now 
invested in joint-stock ca]>ita) tn India is about 
Us. 70 ciores and just over three-qu-arters of 
this sum is held in Bumb.iy and Bengal. 

The share of Bombay is about Rs. 27 crorcs, 
that of Bengal being a mere shade Isaa. In the 
lower class is hltidms with under Rs. crores, or 
seven per cent of the total joint-stock capital, 
Almost half of tho total capital is invested in mills 
and presses, which have been specially erected to 
de.al with cotton, jute, wool and silk. Trading 
companies account for about IG crores ; tea, coOee 
and other pUntations for about Rs. 4 crores; 
Uinking, loan and insurance comjKiiiics for Rs. 8 
crores; and mining and cjnai vying companive for 
Over Rs. 10 crores. The average capital of each 
company is highest in Bombay, where it is noaily 
Rs. 4 Likhs, agiinst slightly over Rs. JJ’5 lakhs in 
Bengal and Rs. 1‘1 hkh in ^ladras. In addition 
to the total share capital iiientiouod above, sonio 
Us. 10 crores more must be added for debentures 
raL'cd by various compinics from time to time and 
repayable .after the 1 ipsc of n given mimbcr of 
jeure. ^ 


The Indo-Burma Match Factories. 

Mr. Ev.ans, Managing Director in India and 
•Burma of the Indo-Burmn Match Factories, Ltd., 
the prospectus of which is being issued (the 
capital being 30,000 shares of XI each) has been 
promised by the Local Government, a wood con- 
cession and also the services of Forest officere. 
Tlie wte of the Company's first factory in Burma 
will be near Rangoon. The cost of machinery 
and buildings is estimated at X7,200. A Com- 
mittee has been formed to establish and cairy on 
the match manufacturing butinebs in India and 
Burma. 

Proposed Miomg Institute. 

A bupplement to the CalciilCa Gaiette says • 
A projvosal has been under the consideration of 
the Goveinment of Beogal for the ebtablisLmont 
of an Institute of Mining and for the further 
expansion and development of the existing system 
of evening cln^sos for mining at Asansol. ^Iean« 
while the question of mining instruction in colli- 
ery districts has been engaging tho attention of 
the Government of Bihar and Oi iss.a who have 
consulted the Chief In.“pector of Mines and col- 
liery’ owncre of tho leading Gitidih and Jherria 
coalfields, and the Mining and Geological 
Institute of Indi.i have passed certain resolu- 
tions on. tho subject. The outcome has been 
a general consensus of opinion tlmt n 
single mining institute, located probably at 
Asansol or DhanbaiJ, should be estibli'-hod for 
tho two provinces and that evening cLukcs sliould 
at the fiame time be developed. It iippaars to tho 
Government* of the two provinces that for the 

final and satisfactory determination of the ques- 
tion «nd for the preparation of a dcfiinte scheme 
the nssutanco of a Joint Committee of the two 
provincCH U required on winch mining interests 
should be largely represented. It accordingly 
names the mcmbeiw to consider the scheme even 
on a more tUborato scale if necessary. 
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Japanese Trade with India- 

Somo comments made by the Madras J/afl 
correspondent in Tokio, on tho genomvl question 
of Japan’s trading interest in India are worth 
quoting. He sjiys ; — 

“ Ja{>an’s interest in and especiiDy in 

Indian trade, stiJl continues aggressii'e, and 
every step is being taken to promote imports and 
exports between the two cotintrie%. Jajwneso 
agents, sent to reconnoitro in India, came bach 
with encoui-aging reports as to the favourabto 
reception of Japanese goods in the Indun 
market, and of the general good feeling shown by 
Indians towards tho Japanese as a people. How 
the 6ght between the Jsippon Yttsen Kaisba and 
the IlriUsh India S. N. Cotnp\nies U coming out 
as yet seems UQCGrt.\in. .. .The Japanese cotton 
dealers appear to bo influenced more by patriot- 
ism than by mere profit, and are determined to 
Use their own ships for importing raw cotton, at 
all eo*>t9. Facilities for extending Japaneso trodo 
to South Afjicii are also being discussed. Xbero 
is QO doubt that, so far as theimmedute future 
is concerned JajiiQ’a most hopeful outlook for 
trado extension is in the directions of Indio, 
China and the IVcific IsLinds, including Soutti 
Africa.” 

The Calcutta Exhibition. 

Theie is no doubt a good deal to bo said for the 
scheme of an Industrial and Intcrmitional Exhi- 
bition to bo beld in Calcutta, «nd it is impossible 
to view the a irtiial collapse of tho project which 
was recently laid before tho Bengal Chamber of 
Commeive and the Trades Association without a 
certain amount of regret. But the scheme of 
avhich Mc-*srs. Knight and Hart acre the sponsors 
is clearly too ambitious, npvirt from eaery other 
consideration. The progr.iuimo which it contem- 
plates "ould luve been well enough if the venue 
had been Chicago or eren Ol.asgow, or if the 
promoter uere in I'ossession of a Government 
guarantee. But it is fuiily obiious that a Govern- 


ment whichis committed to vast expenditure during 
the next decade and wiiich will shortly bo called 
upon tho budget for a greatly diminished income 
is hardly in a jiosition to giuranteo such an 
cnterprii^ ns an InterD.vtion!il Exhibition — parti- 
cularly as the prospectus sets forth that one of 
the main objects of the enterpiise is “ to i-etaiu 
m Calcutta tho commercial supremacy of tho 
East.” Nor, to speak frunfcly, were hfebsis. 
Knight and Hart altogetiicr liappy in tho names 
of tho sympathisers u ho adorned their prospectus , 
for tho list docs not include the name of a single 
well-known Calcutta business man. When the 
Government of Indm are in n sounder financial 
position th.an they now occupy there will be no 
re.isoa why the dream of an International Ex- 
hibition in C.alcutt .1 should not be realised. 
Under present conditions it seems to be scarcely 
feasible Stafeji/mn, 

Hoardb^ is Isdia. 

In tbe course of liu repoii on the Opeiations 
of the I’aper Currency Dejnrtmout in tho Bombay 
end Kanichi Cirelo^ for 1912*23, Hr. A. Hontagu 
Bngstocke has somo interesting remarks on tho 
disappearance of gold in Indu. Pi-ncticaily, 9 
million pounds of goldhaio been absorbed in the 
Bomhiy Presidency during the past 13 years. 
Of this nearly I ^ million was absorbed in the first; 
year when gold was freely available, and nearly 4 
Unions in the last three je.iis. With regard to 
the evergreen subject of lioardiug,” statistics aro 
naturally of little use. Some of the gold absorbed 
goes into new Lo-ardi as tho wealth of the people 
increases ; some of it displaces bilver in old hoai-ds, 
Inspito of tho lai-go amount of gold which has 
dts.tppearcd, however. Hr. Biigstocke is of opinion 
that, espcci.illy on tho eastern side of India, where 
the ribo and growth of sviatlsshi bsinks, financin'- 
corporations, and industrial concerns has been 
rein&rkablo in recent yeu^, there is much less 
tcndeucy to hoarvl and a greater inclination to 
Invest money piTsductivcly than uscd to bo the tuse. 
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VcuUlatioD and Fruit Storage. 

Siiic« fruit* j.n>luc« carbon Jioiiik* \cry nuaJly^ 
nnd finw 11117 brown niid Iom* iludr fi.nonr wbon 
th<7 an- not Mipjdlcd with oxigen, tho iipo.! for 
tborougb \pnlihtion ibiring rloi-ago bi.<»inc3 npjn- 
rvnt. IVespir.ition of rij.'* fnutx a* well m lint 
of grwn fruiti i* rapid, though fruit ti'.Mies tint 
n'*piiT as actively in Iho nbscnco of air a* in the 
prc>ciic«: of air •‘eemed to K- Uiom; lint haxo finish* 
oil their growth and areriiH?. If growing tis.sut.s 
fcuch as green i>eaclics, oro pul in an oxygen-fnM 
pheo for a few days and then brought back into 
air, the rale of pi'oduction of caibon disxlo doe^s 
not entirely return to the normal. Thu would 
{iidioitc a permanent injury to the protopLum or 
to home of theeniymes due to ui'uilieient oxygen. 
In this connosion it may l>e noted tlut tho ao- 
Gullcd 'ice scald’ injury U due to tho aunio ciuh*, 
brought about by an nccumuUtion of carbon 
dioxide within the paper nnip|<er8 in which fruit 
U stored. Tho (juc'tionof wrippers for fruita would 
opjKHxr to be a matter worthy of an oxtended in- 
vestigation from tho standpoint of ventilation. 
Wrappers allow only a very small air spaco around 
each fruit. Some ty]>o of iKrfomted or poroug 
wn»i>pcr has been suggested a-s a possildo means 
of combining the de^iiwhlcqualities of tho WTappcis 
Avith better ventilation of tho fruit. (From 
bulletin 330 of tho Agricultural Jclxpcritncnt 
Station of tho College of Agriculture, Cornell 
UniA’crsity.) — AijricuUural A'eici. 

Soil Suitable for Rubber Cultivation. 

The Director of tho Agricultural Institute of 
tho Umvernity of llalle, has investigitwl rubber 
soils from llrazil and Cennan Knst Afiica. An 
Interesting abstnict of bi» conclusions is given in 
the .l/entAfy Zfidfetfrt 0 / AffricultnrrU JnttlUgmea 
arvl riant Diseajes f January 1D13) from wlucli the 
following notes are taken; — 


In rompaiing the fertility of the soils of tlio 
two pbicr*, it must be remembrroi that tlie 
Rnuu.vl minf.all in South America U ^Olaething 
like 120 inches, wliibt in fJerman Africa it 
amount, only to ntoul 80 inches. The Jiigher 
rainfall is UdieviHi to render the nutritive ^ub- 
stmccfl moir r.vily aviiiiilateil. Apart from this 
CDiiMdeiution, Ifevett braiUimflt is cultivated in 
South Aincricn, whibt tho .ViiniAot Gl-aziovii, 
which txMjuire* n dry climate, is grown in East 
Africa. Ncvertliclexs, it i< WHeved tliat geneni- 
limtioiK, lioldiiig good for East Africa and South 
Ameriai in regard to the toil reijiiircmcnts for 
rubWr producing trees can be formulated from 
tho obscniitions made. Tlift'*o conclusions may 
bo cipr»«eti i« follows: (1) The toil should be 
fine, of medium coherence, rather Joose than 
heavy, and deep; (£) it is not noecswiry tlut the 
nitrogen content sliould be higher than 0* I per- 
mit., whilst a Inrgw perceiiUgo of humus was 
found to bo nctu-illy injurious 5 (I) lime and 
tn.agne»ia are needed only in very limitctl 
amounts (4) tbc rubber treo appears to Imiono 
spocLd rerjuitvmcuts as regards tho phosphoric 
content of tho soil ; (5) _ it would teem tliat a 
large amount of potuh in the soil promotes 
growth and tho formation of l>itex.-.-.lyncuZfuraf 
A'eirs. 

New Source of Paper. 

At the Royal Society of ArU the possibiliUed 
of a new material for the l>roduction of paper 
were Utcly dbcuised by ilctsw. Charles Beadle 
and II. 1’. Slovens. This, it was suggested, is to 
bo found in a plant wh.di is almost unknown 
cither to commerce or to botany, but which can 
bo cultivated and will grow in all torts of unlikely 
places. Rags, as we al] know, were tho fin-t stib- 
^nces to be pulled to pieces for pai-.er.m.aking. 
There arc now not enough rags left in’ the world 

even to supply blotting-paper; and that is only tho 
Buiallcst of tho laotlern reniuiromeiitb of paper 
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makers. Headyckium Coromrium is the mame of the 
plant that supplies the wimt. It is a native of 
India, and is distributed from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon and Jlal \ccn, running up to hills ns high ns 
'4,000ft. in the Khasi llillsand C, 000 ft. in Ceylon. 
In Brazil the pl.ant grows abundantly. It is 
pointwl out that “ there is in the neighbojirhooil 
of Morretes a TOst tract of Mnd corered as far ns 
the eye enn reach with this herb. “From the 
best infonnation ne sre able to obtain," they eay, 
“land so covered amounts to 7,000 or 8,000 seres 
capable of yielding, in the aggregate, at least 
50,000 tons of dry fibre, sufficient for the protlnc* 
tion of 30,000 tons of paper per annum. Ibis 
may seem quite a small quantity, but the area over 
which it is grown is also smail. If headychium 
were cultivated over vast tropical or semi-tropical 
spaces, we should have no need to cut down our 
forest and pulp them into paper. The forests 
could go on fulfilling their natural purpose, and 
the newspapers could be printed on n substance 
that looked ju^t like that a'e now call paper." 
/nrfMn Agrteuiiicriif. 

Kainless Wheat. 

In the Xintlefnlh Century Ur. William Macdo- 
nald gives on account of the work done by tho 
South African Union Department of Agriculture, 
concerning which ho recently re.ad a paper before 
this Institute. Tho problem of securing a suit- 
able wbe.at which can bo successfully grown on 
the dry voids has been, it is claimed, satisfactorily 
solved by tho cultivation of the durum wheals. 
The work carried on at tho Lichtenburg Experi- 
mental Farm is of grOnt value to South Africa 
and the Colonies. The chief results accomplLshed 
are as regards dry-farming, and, according to the 
author it has been established; (1) That by the 
system of tillage wo are able to keep the soil seed- 
bed moist for a whole year. This means that, so 
far as moisture i< concerned, a-e tain plant a crop 
at any season — a most important matter in South 


Africa. (2) That it is possible to grow dry-lnnd 
winter wheat and to harvest it before the season 
ofsrust. (3) That drilling, ns might ho exjwctod, 
is far batter than bro.adcasting, saves scCd, places 
the grain in tho moist seed-bed, and gives a more 
even growth. (4) That thin seeding — for wheat 
30 to 4.5 lb. per acre— gives larger returns than 
more lavish sowing. This is due to tho fact that 
each individual plant has moro moisture, sun- 
light, and food if given ample space. (5) That 
Uie durum wheats which have extended the 
wheat-belt into the most arid regions of Western 
America, have given the besti-esults. (C) That 
tJte durum wlieat Apulia Jns been grown under 
the dry.fnrmjng system without n drop of rain 
f;dliog upon it from seed-time until harvest, 
which proves the efficacy of the moisture-saving 
fallow, and is a record in modern agiirulture. 

Charcoal for Plants. 

Either from coal or wood, soot is useful to 
plants, but in the latter case it is really charcoal, 
and as such, can have little, if any, of the menu* 
rial value which soot has, though tliU has been 
cl.ximad for it in a slow form. Its value in con- 
neciion willj manure lies in its extraoi-dinary 
forility for absorbing gases, which quickly sweet- 
ens such rank stuff os night soil, liquid manure, 
and almost every kind of decaying matter, 
whether animal or vegetable. It has been n 
matter of doubt whether it hastens or retards 
decay, but its action is obvious enough. Peat and 
seawood charcoal and also animal charcoal, are 
more potent in this way than common wood char- 
coal, and the two former have been recommended 
for s-anitary purposes in drains and cesspools, and 
also in absorbing liquid waste from farm-yards. 
AVheti, as is commonly necessary in gardens, it is 
impemtive that soil shall bo maintained quite 
sweet, finely crushed charcoal is an invaluable aid 
to the grower. — G. in the Horlicuhural Hevietc, 
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THE TIMES OF IKDIA WEEKLY : x'MAS NCUBEIl.- 

The Christmas number of tliis illustKitetl week* 
ly oonttuns a wealth of literary matter and a largo 
number of Photographs and Pictures printed on 
art paper with admirable taste. Tha judicious 
reproductions of Eastern scenes and oiiental pic- 
tures is a special fe.aturo of this excellent publica- 
tion. The illustrations and the literai-y output 
of the journal are collected together with splendid 
care and execution so as to appeal to the jliverso 
sentiments and tast&s of an esscntuvlly heteroge- 
nous mass of readers. Anglo-Indians, Hindus, 
Mn-ssalmans, Parseos, Tlmraese indee<l all sorts 
and conditions of people in the Hist »IU find 
something of interest in this number. The f«ill 
page illustrations are particululy arresting 
NEWSrAPEItS IN DEVOAL. 

Tho Bengal AilminUtration Report for the year 
1011-12, says: — 

“ Diii-ing the year the total number of news- 
p.apcrs and periodicals published was 348, of which 
243 areio piihlished in Calcutta. One of tho most 
nolLceablo jontnnljstic tendencies was tho growth 
of tho JIahomedan Press. The cirojl-ation of the 
" Jfuhammadi” doubled, and a now p.aper called 
the “ Jtoslem Ilitaishi ’’ wa-s started witl> a circu- 
lation of os’cr 5,000 copies. The “Comrade” 
and the “ Herald,” appeared towards the end of 
tho re.ir. The “ HitaUadi,” ns in the prorious 
year, wns the roost widely-read paper, and 
had a cimilation of 30,000 copies. Next 
came tho “ SuUbh S.amachar ” with a circula- 
tion of 25,000, tho “ Ru^umat^ " with 20,000, the 
“ Statesman *' with 1 8,000, and the “ Englishman*’ 
and “ Bengalee” with 15,000 each. Tlae largeNt 
circulation enjoyed by any paper in Kustem 
Bengal was that of the “ Biswabarnfa,” a paiw*r 
etartisl during the year, nitli a circulation of 
12,000 copies, of which 11,000 were taken hr 
Government.” 


A CEYLON EDITOR. 

The de.ath of Mr. John Ferguson, c. m. c., tho 
Editor of tho Ceylon Observer, deprives journnliRni 
in tho E-ist of its tloyen and Ceylon of .a public* 
R^ritod man wlio in a v-ariety of ways strove for 
fifty ye.ais to ad\*nnce the interests of the Colony, 
lie was born in Scotland, at Tain, in 1842. After 
brief journalistic experience at Inverness and ii» 
London, lie came out to Ceylon in 18G1. Aa pro* 
prietor and Editor of tho Ceylon Oh&m-er and of 
tho “ Ceylon Handbook and Directory’,” until 
lately, and author of manuals of planting and of 
papers rc.ad before the Royal Colonial Institute 
and the Society of Arts, he did much to spread 
knowledge about tho island and to promolo ex* 
politation of its resources. Mr, Ferguson tnvi’ellcd 
a goo<l deal, visiting Australia and on three occa- 
sions tho For East. 

A LADY JODRNAHST. 

Miss Baiai L. Palamkote, proprietor and editor 
of tho Jlinili Crttp/iie, lias boon spending eomO 
time in this country for tho purpose of studying 
the methods of British journalism. A few days 
ago she waa entottained to a farowcU dinner at 
Mancb Mansion, 1C Trcbovir-ro.ad, S. "W’., with 
Mr. M. M. Gandevia in the chair. In giving the 
toast of her health lie spoke of the ability sliO 
had shown in conducting tJie Ilindi Graphic since 
the death of her late brother, Mr. Sorab T,. 
P.il.*mkote, who started the paper a ejuarter of a 
century' ago. In reiOying, Miss rahmkote said 
her short stay in London had boon both pleasant 
and piofitable. Fhe had been much stntck iiith 
the imuimanrableinfluoncn wielded and the circu- 
lation commamled by tlio English Press, and she 
hoped the day might come uben the Indian- 
owned Press would be equally powerful ami jiroli- 
fic. She hid endeavoured to take full adrantago 
of her opportonltie? in London, and hop.-.! to give 
the licnefit of her visit to tho readers of hcrj).af.er. 
— Th' Z/mdon CorrcspomMit t.fiht Tirnu o/ Jmlift. 
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Deparnnentfll 'WcrJcws nll^ lloreo. 
LITERARY. 

ORJESTAL LEAH'CIXO. 

At recent meeting of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of RomKay the following letter from the 
Secrot-ory to the Government of Dombiy, Ediicn- 
tioiml Dofnrtment, to the Registrar of Uke Uni- 
versity was con«{dere<l. 

“1 am iUrecte<l to state that at the Conference of 
Orientalists held at Simla in July, 1911, there 
was a genornl consensJis of opinioji that it was 
necessary, wliilo making prorision for Oriental 
study and research on modem critical lines, to 
maintain side by side with it the ancient and indi- 
genous systems of instruction, since the world of 
scholtrship would, it was thought, suffer irrepnra- 
bis loss >f the old t^ 7 >o of pandit and mauivi trero 
to die out, and that wlut tnia needed to promote 
these indigenous systems was encouragement ra- 
ther than reform. 'With this object in \iew it 
lias been suggesteil that a Sanskrit school might 
be established at Poona for the training of pan- 
dits. The school should be furnished with a goml 
library to which the collection of manuscripts at 
the Deccan College might bo transferred. The 
students at the proi>osed sciiool would be partly 
pandits engaged in the acquisition of Oriental 
learning on the traditional lines, and partly gra- 
duates interested either in Oriental research or in 
extending their knowJetlge of the more recondite 
branches of Oriental studies. The stsUT would 
consequently consist partly of the repositories of 
the ancient traditional learning and partly of 
modem Oriental 6 chol.»ra. Provision wonM also 
be made for the imparting of an elementary 
knowledge of the English Unguago to tho pandit 
students and of the German and French langiw- 
ges, a knowledge of which is necessary for the 
study of nicxiern methods of criticism, to tho gra- 
duate branch of Oriental studies of the Univeraty 
and that its alumni might be granted University 
118 


titles and degrees for S.inskrit Jcojning similor to 
thoso now granted by the Sfadras University. 

In view of the.so suggestions I am directed to 
ini^uire whether the Bombay University would bo 
prepared to establish a branch of Oriental 8 tndic.s 
with corresponding degrees, if nrmngementfi were 
nuido foe tho teaching of this branch of know- 
ledge on the lines above indicated.” 

Sir Ramakrishna Rhandarkar, a.s recommended 
by tlio Faculty of Arts and the Syndicate moved: 

That Govemmont bo informed th.nt the Unis'er- 
sity Ls prepared to estsblisFi a branch of Oriental 
studies with suitable titles of distinction, if 
armngentents are made for the teaching of this 
branch of knowledge generally on the lines indi- 
cated in the Goverimient letter. 

Tl>e resolution was ably seconded by Dr. J. J, 
Modi and Principal P.iranjpe. 

roPTRy. 

TItere is no reason why Poetry should exist : it 
nmply doe.a exist. One cannot wonder that Rea- 
son feels hurt at such indepcndenco of its sove- 
reign rule and from time to time says that Poetry 
must go. In the eighteenth century it actually 
sxicceodod in bottling Poetry j but wo know the 
explosion that followed. For tlm hast thirty or 
forty years it Las been a common saying that 
Poetry could not survive the modern high deve- 
lopment of the rational and scientiffc side of our 
intelligenco because its roots are in the primitive, 
instinctive part of hlan. And it is true that it 
does spring out of that profound, mysterious ins- 
tmctfvs nature of 3fan on the surface of which 
liis rational intelligence floats, like those little 
Umps wldch floafupon tho Ganges, illuminating 
its course a little way, telling of its breadth very 
little — of its depth nothing. Just because the 
roots of Poetry lie so deep, so much deeper than 
Reason, some of us hare never believed that it 
could be killed. And now do you not see it 
springing x^p all aroxxnd us in vigorous young 
shootat Even tho Futurists want Poetry. — Mar- 
garet I 4 . Wogds, in the A'«gust FortnijAtiy. 
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tDCCVTIOVAL COLONIES AVD SELF-SnprOUTlSQ 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATIOX. 

1. Tho association ia formed of a gronp of 
peojile uniting to s\ipport Captain Petavel in pro- 
pagating the idea developed in his books “Admi- 
nisin\ti\e Efficiency *' and “ the Coming Triumph 
of Christian Civilisation ” for social reform by 
means of Educational Colonies, leading to a “self- 
supporting ” army, and finally to tho replanning 
of the towns on garden-eity linos. 

2. It is understood tint Captain Petavel beln" 
the authoi of the scheme, and having spent long 
jeavs in thinking out its details, wdl exorcise the 
fullest initiative, tho Committee being in the 
position of people seconding his efforts and sup- 
porting him wherever they can conscientiously do 
so. In that way the adv.antago of individual Ini- 
tiativo will bo secured. 

3. The duties of the Honorary Secretary are 
eonllned to work under the Committee, and Cap- 
tain Petax-ol will act ns Organising Secretary to 
the Association, and when he wishes tho Com- 

inittoe to take action in any way, ho will address 
them hy means of a Memorandum. 

4. Membore iny a suhsciiption of sixpence nt 
loo-st. Another cK« of sul,.ciibe..s pay eye and 
upwards. Tho movement has the sympathy of 
Wd(Iray.Lo,..lCrawe nn.l Mr. lUbindranath 
T.igoro. 

UMVERSITY LrCrCRE.Slnr8. 

At til. Lv.t tnp.ting of tlm Semt. of tl.e 
aorimlm- 

Sl.ota Ijo. ,„ove,l „„J Mr. 0. A. 

P.I tl.c following „,„l„(io„ 

iwiOTtfiilly expo, .lion to tlio linw of ,I.„ 

f.oipmmpnt of In.lio nipntioop.1 in thp onlpr of 

the Gopc„,„p„t of xn, 


dated the 14th .Tune, 1913, that appointments to 
the posts of University professorships, rOeader- • 
ships nnd lecturesliips shall bo mado only’ with tho 
approval of llis Excellency tlio Governor in Coun- 
cil, nnd requests tho Government of Madras to 
recommend to tho Government of India the re- 
consideration of tho said view." Tho resolution 
w.a8 however last, 27 voting against and only’ 19 
for it. 

nON'ORSB? DEOnEES IX THE CALCCTTA UXIVERSITV. 

The Syndiaito of the Calcutta University nt a 
special meeting held on Tuesdny the 28th Octo- 
ber, recommended to the Senate that tho follow- 
ing IIonoiMry’ Degrees bo conferred on the distin- 
guished persons n.imed below 

1. Professor Paul Vinogiadofl of Oxford Uni- 
versity, Pleader in Jurisprudence — Doctor of Law. 

2. Professor Hermann Jocobi of Bonn Uni- 
versity’, Pleader in Indian Rhetoric — Doctor of 
Literature. 

3. Professor Sylvm'n Lev} of Paris Univer- 
sity, Ple-ader on Ancient India and her neigh- 
bours — Doctor of Literature. 

4. ProfoMor Young, Hanlingo ProfoRsor of 
Mathematics, Calcutta Univerhity— Doctor of 
Science. 

r». Mr. II. TI. Hayden, Director of Geological 
Survey, India. — Doctor of .Science. 

6. Dr. llashbih.ari Gho-li, C.S.I., of C.alcutta 

Doctor of Philosojdi}’. 

7. Mr. Ilabindmnath T.igoro of Calcutta— 
Doctor of Literature. 

ixnux BTcnnxTs jx nvoLAvn. 

Mr. Clipphirp, ABvivtant to Mr, Aniol.l, IMoco- 
Honol A,U-i>pr to Indun ,lo,IP„t,, 

Jonmry to trl-o i,,, tlioiopt ot I>rotp..por ot Ilng- 
lirh in the Moiri. Collpgp. Xogpur. Mr. J. 11 
Ailiim.,apn,1„,,i,, of St. Jolm'p Collpgp, c.,m.' 
IniJe-. Im I.PP„ „p,„i„n.,l j,o. CliPPl.iir-s 
Kuceessor. 
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LEGAL. 

' Mil. JtrSTICE lUKtSOTOV. 

Mr. Justice llarington, who lua rctircJ from 
the bench of the Rengil High Court, comes of a 
well-known fmnily which has hereditary con- 
nection with India, and hia gr.ind uncle, the lunth 
Baronet, died at Patna in the East IndU Com- 
pany's service. Two of tlio Ilaringtons r(«o in 
former generations to be Members, of the Supremo 
Council: one, John Ilerbert Ilarington, when 
Lord Amherst was Governor-Gcnemf, and tfio 
other, Sir Henry Byng Ilarington, in more recent 
ifm« ttn<?ec Larrl Kfgnt, itnd tAcn etmfcricwrf 
Irtwrencc. Both were also Judges of thoolJ Sadr 
Adawlats which were nftenTOrdi tmnsformetl into 
the Pre«h!ency High Courts. Sir Henry dedined 
tJie Lieutenant-Ooveroorehip of the old North 
"West Province, which uns offered to him at the 
end of hU career in ISOS. John Uaiington was 
an Orienbili->t of repute, and in the early part of 
bis career he w.is Professor of l.iw at the College of 
Port ‘NVilllvni founded by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley. 

lUE OCMOCR OP THE PRESS ACT. 

Au araU'ing instance of tho carelessness witli 
which notifications of forfeiture are issued under 
the Press Act has been brought to light by Mi. 
S. 51. Shareef, n Mnhomedan barrister. In a 
letter to tho “ Englishman ” ho points out tJwt 
tho Bengal Government L.as pioscribed “all OTpiqs, 
wherever found,” «>f tho issue of the Urdu news- 
paper “Al-IId.alV of August 17, 19l 3 ; and sng- 
gests th.at thero will not be a big bag, inaamucli 
as no i«*uo exists of tlmt date, which is a Sundry, 
becauso tho piwr is publisheil every week on 
^Vcdnesday. Considering that tho liberty of tho 
subject is involved in these orders of forfeiture, 
Mr. Sliareet expresses surpri'o that grc.atcr na- 
tion should not have been exercised. An all* 
powerful we.»i>oa such a» the Press Act should not 
b« used as carelessly as a popgun.” 


THE LORD ClllEP JCSTlCE OF EXQLAXl). 

Sir Bufus Isaacs in tho Law Courts on October 
21 wa.*, sworn in as Lonl Chief Justice. There 
■w’.is a l.irga nttenil.ineo of prominent {woplo, in- 
cluding tho Lortl Cliancellor and all tho Judges. 

Ixinl Hold me, i.jxj.iklng in terms of WMrm ap- 
procution of Sir lUifus Isaacs, s-vid that he had 
the fuffe>it gm-sp of his p^ofes^^on. He was a in m 
of the highest honour and tho highest desire to 
pursue tfio truth. Lonl Itald.ine concluded hy 
paying a tribute to Lord Alvcrstone, ivuilb.iid that 
he liopevl stiii to see him in tho supremo trilmn.tls 
of tho Empire. 

Utrjoha Scaion m<J tint the B.ir cancucKcl to 
tho fidl with Lon! Ilnld.ins’M fcntimenth. 

3JR. JUSTICE cnpwDuusr, 

Tho following Press fo»miwij(i« has been issued 
by the Home Dep.irtnient : — HU Jlujosty tho 
King Emperor Ins been pleased to apjwinb tho 
llon'tle Mr. Justice Asutosh Chowdhury, a tern* 
j>on»ry Ad<lilional Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court to bo a Judge of that Court, in the vacancy 
caused by the jetirement of the Uon’ble Justice 
Sir Richard Harrington, Bart., with effect from 
the I6th November, 1913. 

SUIT Aoiisjr Tnfc uisdustav bwk, ltd. 

The President of the District Board of Mo/.uffer- 
garh hna filed tv suit against the Hindustan Bank, 
Ltl., for the lecovery of Rs. 2,100 deposited in 
Iii.s naiooM security by a contractor of tho Bo.ud. 

On an application for attachment before Judg- 
ment, the MoruU'ergarh Court issued a warr.ant, 
whicli was executed upon tlio Head Olfice of tho 
Bank at Multan to-d.vy. All the furniture and 
tho 6.ito with tho contents belonging to the Bank 
havD been attached. The B ink lecently suspendiKl 
payment and a Bhiuelioldcr!,’ Meeting to consider 
tho future of tho Rink was to bo held on tho 
28th October, Doulat Rai, brother of Ilarkishcn 
IaJ, was the Managing Diiector of this Rank, 
which h-id neatly twenty branches in the Punjab 
Bod Siod. 
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MEDICAL. 

MEDICAL SCllOLARSnirS. 

A eomtnimique stitos : — Her Excellency Lady 
Eardinge has decided to award, at once, 18 
scholarships of Rs. 30 a month each, to lady 
students who may be expected to pass the inter- 
mediate standard in 1913 and will then enter the 
Medical College which it is Her Excellency’s 
intention to open at Delhi. Local Governments 
will he asked to award the scholarships alloted for 
the diffeient Provinces. 

TUE MEDICAL NEEDS OF INDIA. 

The inaugural address at the opening of the 
winter session of the Royal Free Hospital Medical 
School for "Women was delivend on October 1 by 
Sit Paidey Lukis, Director Gcnei'.vl of the Indian 
Medical Service. Speaking on “The Medical 
ICeeds of India” he announced that llie Govern* 
raent of India had approved of a gmnt of 
X10,000 a year for a service of medical women, 
under the central committee of the DuflVrin 
.iVssociation. 

Tho new service is to consist in the first instance 
of tvventy-Evo medical women, to be recruited by 
medical sub-committees in England and India. 
Candidates must bo between twenty-five nnd 
thirty years of age, and, c.accpt in special circum- 
stances, are to !» retiiod at forty-eight. Tliey 
vtiU ewgage tor service \w Irwlvs. w Uunaw and 
will serve a pericul of probation in one of tlio 
larger hospituls iu the cjv.se of those recruited in 
England of six months, and of those recruited in 
India of throe months. The snUry will stait at 
R«. .350 a month nnd rise to Rs. 550 after the 
tenth year, with free quarters and travelling 
allowance. In addition to the vo«oal privilege 
le.ave they will 1w entitled to eight montlu.* 
furlough and to study leave vip to nine monthc, 
while they w-ill also be jicnnitted to engage in 
private practice. 


LEPKOST IS IKDIA. 

For some time past the Government of Xndin 
have been contemplating an enquiry injo th^ 
etiolc^ nnd treatment of leprosy. It is under* 
btood that tho services of Major Gwyther, X.M.b., 

latclyCivil Surgeon of Darjeeling, havebeensecurotl 

for the purpose. The Government of Bengal h.vve 
already placed his services at tho disposal of the 
Director-General of tho Indian Medical Service, 
and it has been settled that Major Gwyther will 
be attached to a Ivepcr Asylum in Behar for his 
enquiry. Ho will work under tho auspices of the 
Indian Resoarcli Fund. 

THE VENtnAL D18E.A9ES COMMISSION. 

Tlie Royal Commission to enquire into veneml 
' diseases lias been appointed. Lord Sydenham i*' 
the Cliairman, nnd tho other members are Sir 
Rrynmor Jones, Sir Kenelvn Digby, Sir AlmeriO 
Fitfroy, Sir Malcolm Moms, Sir John Collioi 
Canon Horsley, the Rev, Scott Lidgott, Mr. 
Snowdon, M. P., Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Biirgwin 
Dr. Kowshelme, Dr. Walker Mott, Dr. Ernest 
Lanound Dr. (Mrs.) Scharlieb (formerly of tho 
M.idras Medical College.) 

TOE CALCUTTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
Welivve rciisons to believe, s-iys The Indian 
World, that tho Ciilcuttn School of Medicine at 
Belgatcbia will shortly icce've it non-recurrinf 
grunt of 5 lacfi of Rupees from the Government 
of Bengal nnd a leciin-ing gmnt of Rs. 50,000 f* 
yvsvt. WiUv tliis muivificeut aid Uve 6«hwi\ v-ill 
bo rai'=od to tho status of a College — tho first oi 
its kind in India. Tho School is aheady prov’id' 
cd witli a barge hospital which has more than 
Imnditd beds, endowed jw-rmiinently by f-evenJ 
charitably dhpose.1 people of Bengal, nnd in the 
last ten ye.irs and more it baa impirted raedlcjil 
instruction to wveml Inmdied young men iu 
Bengal. Among its most F-o.ilous oiganiscrK nnd 
aupivorters ni.ay !«? mcntlonpvl the tiamcR of Mr. 
Bhupendm Xath Baro, Dn>. R. G. Kar, Ivilrataft 
Sircar and Suresbprasad S.arbadhicari. 
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SCIENCE. 

ALtnED RCSSEL WALMCE. 

\VU}i tJje Jeatli of Alfitnl Husoel WalUce, one 
of tho greatest scientists of tbo siorM ami tl»o 
compoer of Cliaries I>an«in has pnssc«l away. 
IVallaco was bom on the 8th January 1823. He 
was deep?}' interacted in sereraf sciences from 
geology to psychology but the cejjtral incident in 
his life and the most enduHog kisis of his fame 
was his indepen<lent di^corery of what Ihuwin 
demonstrated in his '* Origin of Species," ** But 
the last forty j’caiN of his life,” says s «7itep in the 
JfaJms Jfatl “ were devoted to literary work and 
lecturing.” 

He made more than one successful tour in 
the United States, where his account of Darwi- 
TiisTw and allied topics was alwn^'S heard vrilh suti*. 
faction. In his books he summed up the multe of 
his years of tropical travel, and added much to 
biological knowledge, especially in reganl to the 
distribution of animsts and the interesting subject 
of protecti« colouring, or mimicry, lie made ex- 
cursions into other fields where he hardly shoned 
to the same advantage. Possessed of the true 
missionary spirit, ho was never happier than when 
maintaining a j)opuI.»r dogma, in speech or writing. 
His book on *' ^lirecles and Modern Spiritualism ” 
(1874, r8-pi»Wis}t«l with additions in l&Ol) pro- 
claimed him .•» beb'ever in the cliims of the most 
advanced “metliums.” In “Isind ^CAtioDahsa- 
tion ”(1882) he urged a vigorous pJenfor the Stale 
ownership of all land. In “ The Wonderful Cen- 
tury” (1899) he gave ft popuhir account of the 
aJjTinces of the nineteenth century in natural 
knowledge and in control over natural forces, and 
in “ Man’s PUco iu iCaturo ” (1903) he attempted 
to give scientific re.iioiis for a new edition of the 
old belief that the earth was thorealcentre of the 
universe.” In ID05, ho published an Autobio- 
graphy. 


Oil 


A CUEVlCAt DtSCVSSIOS. 

Mr. J. 2f. Bnkshit, a student of Dr. P. 0, Hay, 
recently published a paper, “Action of Stannic 
Clilorido on Phenylh 3 ’drazino ” in the “ Jouraal 
of the AsL-ittc Soeiky of Bengal,” in which 
ho suggested two theories for the rupture of 
Phenylhydrnrine by stannic chloride. Presenting 
A copy of reprint to Dr. F. D. Chattaway 
F.R s., who was lately honoured by the Chemicnf 
Society of London with the tosh of writing tho 
annuftt report of Chemistry, Sir. Bnkshit invited 
his opinion about the suggested theories as he is 
the fittest man to talk on this subject. In reply 
Dr. Chattaway expressed his obligation and plea- 
sure for such communication and wrote that he 
read the paper with “very much interest” and 
then made a lengthy intricate chemical discussion 
Illustrated by ec^uations, concluding that he is 
more inclined to believe the eecond theory. Mr. 
Itaksbit, however, Liiil a special stress on the first 
one depending on some experimental fact, 

A XEW COPPER PHOTOaaAPniC PROCESS. 

Photographs upon copper plate are now made 
by a new process. It has been desired to use 
the sensitiveness of cuprous salts to light, espe- 
cially for transferring engraving designs upon 
metal, but such imago could not be fixed, as re- 
agents dissolve the copper salts, both acted on by 
light or un.ofTected, in about the same way. By 
ft new process, a polished copper plate is exposed 
to dilorine gas for a fow seconds to produce a 
seositire layer, then it is eipoaed under « nega- 
tive for ten minutes in sun-light, after which a 
positive image t* seen. The sensitive layer should 
be extremely* thin, as a thicker l.iyer is less siu'ta- 
Mo aud is found to be in some cases twenty times 
less sensitive. Fixing is rejidily done by toniug- 
fixing Nith containing but little hyposulphite and 
alteady charged with silver salts caatiBg from pre- 
vious Use with paper toning. On the plate the 
■ITected i»art8 take a brown liue aud the rest dis- 
solves out. Other baths can also bo u«ed. The 
image made by this process looks somewhat like a 
daguerreotype, I 
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PERSONAL. 


TIIE COMMASDEB-lS-CniEF IN ISDU. 

The appointment of Sir Beauchamp Duff ns 
CommaivJer-in-Chief in India in succession to Sir 
O'Moore Creagh has given general satisfaction. 
Sir Beauchamp has a high reputation for adminis- 
trative ability and intimate knowledge of aff.\ivR 
at the Army Headquarters. The appointment is 
ft happy change from tradition in that Sir Beau- 
champ has been chosen from the ante-room of the 
Secretary of State. He has filled various offices. 

General Sir Beauchamp Duff, o. c. b , k. c. s. i.. 
Secretary in the Military Departmentof the India 
Office, was born in 1855. Enteving the Army in 
1874, he served through the Afghan War, after 
which he was transferred to tbo Indian Staff 
Corps. He was D. A. A. 0., Wazirislan E’tpe- 
dition, 18D4-95; Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chlef, 1805'09 } and As-sUtant Mili- 
tary SecreUry for Indian affaire, attJieWnr 
Office, 1899. He served in the South African 
Ww, after which he w.w D. A. G,, Indian Army 
Headquarters, 1901-02. From 1903 to 1906 h© 
was Adjutant-General in India, and from 1906 to 
1909 Chief of the Staff in India. 

rniKCE KATSUnA. 

The death of Prince Katsura i-enioves from 
Jftpan the last of the great bureaucrats and nec^t to 
Prince Ito Japan’s ableat statesman. He baud the 
tempei-ament and unscrupulousness of the tyjncal 
‘ strong man.’ He reorganised the Japanese 
Army and made it efficient enough to succeed in 
Manchuria. Indeed his airly career was essen- 
tially mUit.ary. Born iu 1847, he wns Just old 
enough to bear arms in tho Civil War of 18C3, 
and in the conflict that occomp.anied the Restora- 
tion four years later, after which he proceeded to 
Germany and studied tho art of wir during four 
yeais. At twenty-eight he obtained his majority, 
und though between 1878 and ^892 he served in 


various jiDsitions which suggested admini.'itrative 
caparity,hi& first conspicuous access of fame came 
jii 1894-95, when, as Lieutenant-General, he com- 
manded the Central Army of Japan throughout 
fits campetign ngainst Cliina, Again as Governor- 
General of Formusa, he showed e-xtraordinary 
ability but equal rtithlessness even in Civil affairs. 
He was chosen to succeed Prince Ito as Prime- 
Minister in 1901, During his tenure he also 
piloted the Anglo-Japaneso Alliance and tho 
triumphal campaign against Russia. His second 
Premiorship was almost equally memorable fox' 
Uie renewal of that alliance and the annexation 
for renewal, and the univers.al recognition of 
Japan’s status .as a Great Power. 

Latterly however he fell from power and as a 
mcro nominee of the “ Elders ” he could not suc- 
ceed in au cvsentially ropresentative institution 
and had to gj\o way to Admiral Yamamoto who 
was strongly supported by one Diet. Sitieo his 
resignation in 101 1 his iniluenco had been consi- 
derably imfiaired but he had already served his 
country wisely end well holding the office of the 
Piemier three times at a inest critical period in 
Japan. In short, his life story is veritably tho 
history of modern Japan. 

rnixcEss MAar’a ambition*. 

Princess Mary has ono ambition which lias 
only been intensifieil by her brothel’s lecent as- 
cent in an airship. Aviators are the ciiief heioes 
qE tho Princess, and Hev Royal llighnes.B\ft cv edi- 
ted with posseftsing framed pictures of all tho 
great English, French, and American fljing-mcn. 
Sho can Ulk quite well about their nchiovements, 
thety|ie of m.achino each hivouiB, their methods 
of flying, and so fortlu 

Her great ambition in King Etlauid’s lifutirno 
wa.s to drive a motor-c.ir, and she U-gged her 
grandfather to allow her to drive on© of his in 
Windsor Foiest. “Coitainly," wns tho smiling 
rejmnde! only you must w.iit ii bit until wo 
have time to clear tho trees away J ” 
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THE ISDIAV CIVIL SEIXVICE 
Lord Ciowe, supportod by the Memhcr*t o{ the 
Coimcil of India and some In<iia Oflice 
informally cntert-ained at the India Office recent- 
ly se\enty five officers nowly appointed to Govern- 
ment Services in India, on the eve of their depar- 
ture. Wishing them bon voyage on beh.alf of the 
Government, Lonl Crewe briefly addresscl them 
on the duties and responsibilities of their Induan 
' career. 

** Your predecessors had generally to administer 
in a backwartl civilis-ation among those not fully 
e<lncatod in the general European sense. A great 
many of you have to deal with those on an equal 
plane with yourselves, both in intellect and in ac- 
quired knowledge That is why I My that in 
some respects the task of the Indian Civil Servant 
tends to become an increasingly harder one. Tlie 
result has fully vindicated the changes in tho 
Legislative CounciU of 1909, but it must bo re- 
mom1»red from your point of view that one effect 
has been to increase not merely the discussions in 
Councils, but in the Pn-ss and elsewhere, and even 
in Society. U has increased the amount of criti- 
cism levelled in India at tho Government and its 
agents. I do not mean to say that the Govern- 
ment of India is likely to be subjected or can bo 
subjecte.1 to the kind of ciiticism frequently level- 
led against His Stajevtj’s Government, both coi> 

porately and individually. It is quite evident 

that in a country governed like India, that kind 
of criticism could not pos.«ibly be tolerated. 

» It is no ea«y m.atter in India to draw a pre- 
cise line between what is inadmissible and wlrnt, 
however little one may like it, ought not to be 

suppre^^fal, but that line has to be drawn and wo 
all of us, in whatever position we are in Indii, or 
in the India Office, mu-t be determined not to re- 
sent excoasively criticism which is levelled at ns 


for troik wenre conscientiously doing. Now you 
have to uphold tho name nnd character of Graat 
Britain.” 

Finally, Ixuvl Crewe advised all who were en- 
tering the Indian service to cultivate some taste 
or hobby outside their official work. There were 
a vast number of such tastes, ethnological and 
nrcluoologifivl, and some connected with the study 
of dialects and natural history. They would re- 
call the amazing power Outram derived from his 
prowess in the jungle. Although these things 
were outside their ordinary duty, they had the 
advantage of enabling men in India to learn 
something of the inner life of the people, in a way 
which they could hardly learn in the ordinar)’ 
course of official work. 

DEXOtL ADillSISTRATlOV. 

The following Press cemnuiniyiM has been issued 
by the Bengal Government: — The Governor-in- 
Council, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, has appointed a committee to examine 
conditions prevailing in the districts in Bengal, 
Tlie constitution of the committee will be head- 
ed by Hon. Sir. E. V. Levinge, Member of 
Council, Government of Bih.ar and Oiissa. The 
services of officers who belong to provinces 
other than Bengal have been placed by the Govern- 
ment of Indi.a at the disposal of the Bengal 
Government. The terms of reference to the 
committee areas follows . — Toevamine conditions 
prevailing in districts of Bengal, to compare 
them with those existing in other provinces, more 
particularly in those nre.as in which land revenue 
is permanently settled, and to report in what res- 
pect administrative m.achinery can be improved, 
whether by.the reduction of inordinately large 
charges, the creation of new subordinate agencies 
or otherwise, with tho special object of bringing 
executive officers of Government into closer touch 
with the people. HU Escellency-in-Councilanti- 
cipates that much benefit will result from the 
investigation of tho Committee, , 
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SIRS. ISjnE BESAirr ox MAnARASnTRA. 

We reproduce below a part of a speech which 
JIrs. Annie Besant recently delivered before the 
Mahratta Theosophical Federation. Speaking of 
the clmmcter of the people of Maharashtra, she 
Raid : — 

I need not remind you bow gre.at a part 
Maharashtra has played, in. the near past in the 
life of India. Its people are known everywliere 
for the keenness of their intelligence, the 
shrewdness and strength of their mental power, 
their will and determination. These are every* 
■where admitted to be the characteristics of these 
people ; not easy to persiiade, not easy to lead 
save where a leader arises among themselves who 
is able to convince their reason as well ns to 
captivate their hearts. But that the Mahratha 
people can follow when a worthy leader arises, is 
shown by the great devotion i>oured round those 
spiritual teachers that have made the name of 
Maharashtra ever living in the life of India ; that 
they can follow, wc know, from the allegiance 
they p-aid to Shivnji, and he, as the pupil of one 
of those great sages, united in himself so much 
strength, with . great lore and devotion to the 
spiritual teacher, that he set an esamplo to those 
who in their turn followed him. There can he 
no doubt that in the future, ns in the past, this 
district of Slnharashtra lias a great part to play 
in India, and it can only play it well, if the oW 
fire of spiritual enthusiasm shall dominate the 
intellect, shall guide the leason. As a rule, the 
man of Maharashtra is too strong to bo guided 
save by appeal to his reason. If I may say so, 
brain dominates more than heart, and where the 
herirt moves, it must more by appeal that Iiss 
• come to it through the intelligence. They have 
emotion, they have heart, the capacity for strong 
and enduring enthusiasm, but this docs not nrLse 


save where the brain is convinced, save where 
reason approves the choice of the heart. There- 
fore it is tiiat you can bring to India a quality 
which is most valuable, you c.an bring to her the 
quality of clear thinking, and of enthusiasm 
directed by the intelligence. It is often 8.aid that 
your people are cold, I do not think that is really 
true. I think it merely means that the heart 
does not move ns I just said, until the reason 
approves. That is n quality priceless in value, 
for it ought to prevent fanaticism ; it ought to 
prevent strength from being turned to undesir- 
able objects. 

DEPRESSED CLASSES iIISSIOX.‘ * 

The object of the Depressed Classes Missiou 
in Mangaloro is tlie amelioration of the condition 
of the Pancbam.a classes. Tlie Mission tnaintnins 
the following Institutions 

1. Free Schools for boys and girls. 

2. A Free Boanling House for boys. 

3. An Industrbl Institute. 

4. A colony for houseles-s Panclxnmo families 
is being formed. 

The Mission is the only one of its kind con- 
ducted wholly by Indian agency on Indian lines 
and supported entirely by public subscriptions. 
Any help in cash or kind will be thankfully 
received by K. Ranga Rao, Secretary. 

SOCIAL REFORM IX BOMBAT. 

The liomhatj Gazette says that a question of 
caste rules ig just now agitating the Bhattia 
community. Narotam Morarji Goculdas, ex- 
Sheriff of the City, and Gordhandas Khattan, 
^th t'vo other England returned gentlemen, liavo 
since been notified by the Bhattia Mahajan that 
pending n decision to be readied at a Meeting in 
a few days, they are prohibited from joining in 
social intercourse with other members of the 
costo. This decision has been notified to them 
personally and publislied in the vernacular pq>ers 
over the signatures of the President and Secretary 
of the Mahajan, 



ALLAN* OCTAVIAN HUME. 

We first RckHoivIeJgo with tJunks the reeeipt 
ot a copy of tlio Memoir of Allan 0. Hume pub- 
lished by Sir M’liiiam M’cdilerhurn. If this occa- 
sion uei-o to imi&s un.vcknowlcJged, tho oversight 
would show, undoubtedly, grcsit w.int of apprecia- 
tion fox a benefitulncU the services of the subject 
of the sketch has hi ought to India. 

All)]) Oct-avinn Hume Iws sniely Jjo neeil of a 
formal introduction to our re.idors, for he is too 
well-known to need a repetition of this kind. 

In order to rtsdize the personality of Allan 
Ilunie it is iiecesoavy to bear in mind his p:\ren- 
tage. Ho was the son of that sturdy nnd tesuless 
Scottish patriot nnd reformer Joseph Hume, from 
whom it may be said that he inherited not only a 
political connection with India, but nUo bis love 
of science and his uncomproimsing faith in demo- 
cracy. Mr. Hume was born eighty-three years 
ago and following in tho footsteps oi his father, 
he chose an Indain career. He came to India in 
1840 and entereil the Civil Service. Aa a youog 
civilbn he failed not to impress his pci-sonahty on 
tho people and on his bu^icriors. i^fr. Hume 
worked as a HUtrlct officer fiom 184D to 18<>7. 

Before he had been nine years in Indu tho s.«i 
and terrible events of the mutiny of 1857 broke 
out. Ho was then District officet of £biw.ib in 
' the 27ortli'\Ye8t Trovinces. He »o dbUnguisbeil 
himself in that crisis that he ivns inadea Commander 
of the ikith, a nro distinction for a Distiiit 
Officer. 

Mr. Hume devoted ut this stege a great poi tioo 
of his %'aluable time to the study of Incluui agii- 
culture nnd pursued it with diligence and enthu- 
sLvsm. Lorii M»yo was a gcuit advocatoof Induu 
Agricnltur.ll reform and Loid SCayo found m Mr 
Hume an able coadjutor. He has rendered a 
valuvbla service to the causo of Indian Agricul- 
ture and among the pioneers of Indian Agncul- 
tuiul reform Mr. Hume’s name will always be 
coupleil with tliatof I.onl Mayo. 

The general state of nQ'.urs m Indli did not 
fail to invito the best attention of Mr. Hume. 
The personal <iu,\litie3 uith which Mr. llumo was 
so highly endowed h.id won him the love and es- 
teem of many an Indian. It was he who first re- 
cognised and appreclitod tho value of noa-cfficLil 
co-oi>emtion. Mr. Hume firmly believed thit 
EngLind has n mi^stoa to fulfil in IndLi. England, 
he believ ed, came to India not ns a conc^ueror but 
as a deliverer with tho ready Acvpiiesccnco of tho 
people, to he.il and to settle, to substitute order 
and good government for disorder and anarchy 
which prevailed in ludi.v whou by tho will of pro- 
vidence EugUnd was called to fulfil the noble 
Vjaission. ilr. Huino also believed that tie task, 


to her grc.it and eveiiosting credit, had bceri 
uccoinpli'ilied by Engkind nnd now it was lier duty 
to fit India gi'.ulually'for that autonomy which her 
Colonies happily to-d.iy enjoy, TlieiJea, therefore, 
of establishing the Indian National Congress, 
OTigtimtcd with him and ho with Im strong 
personality and titanic ability, carried it out. 
He itureed the institution with internal cire 
and amid&t its depre-^ing environments. MTien 
Sir. Uuiue found tli.it this institution could work 
without his constant nnd ze.iloiis watchfulness, he 
retired from the scene of action and rightly ho is 
called to-day the Father of the Institution, which, 
wo are soiry to note, did not adhere on certain 
ocaisions, to the piinciples underlying ft. Sir. 
Hume, in his retiiement in England, had not been 
n {(issivo onlooker, but he always kept himself iti 
touch with the Congress organU.\tion in India. 

If we do not hold that the Indian Kationa{ 
Congress is a transparent mirror nnd faithful 
image of Indian opinion ns the Uritish House of 
Commons is of British public opinion, we at 
le.«st cannot help believing that the institiu 
(ton lellects a most iofinential section of Indian 
opinion. It was on tho Slst of July 1012 in hts 
eighty-fourth y'e.ir, that Alkin OctAvi.in Uiwio 
passed pe.icefuUy away. Jt w-.is in the lot of nti 
Englisbnuu, we are ghd to [xiiat out, to show 
Induns the w-ay of their salvation. 

The purpose of the Memoir of Allan 0. Ilumo 
published by Sir WUllani Wedderhuru, tho great 
friend of Indii, is to set forth the wotk and 
tcAcbing of a man experienced in Indian afiliirs, 
who combined politic.d insight with d.iuntlebs 
courage und untiring industry. Sir M’edder- 
burn bns underbiken the work ns a habour of 
love nnd with his usual generosity be has nrrang- 
«d that the entire proceeds of tho publication 
should be devoted to Congress vroikin Engbnd, 
The volume which contains 182 pages has re.iched 
the standatrl of excellence botli in the matter of 
style nnd substance. The price of the work is 
Ks. 2, and can be had from G. .it, N’atcs.m i, Co., 
Madras, — T/ta JJalucAtslan O'ltielte. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

J3U £>/e and TaacAijiffs of Dtuidha by Tho 
Anaganka Dharmap.ala (price 12 as.). The writer 
gives a graphic sketch of tho life of tho founder 
of Buddhiotn, telling much of the myth and legend 
wUeb has grown up around his life .as if it wmo all 
historical Lact. Uis outline of tlio main teach- 
ings of his religion are interesting. They show 
ns how « dev'oteoc.m ennoble every thingconnect- 
cd with his own religion. 



PATRIOTIC l^^DlAKFlKAlOfc rUlJlJSlItttS 


Wodonottlunk V.0 ^re guilty ofsny evig- 
gorition ulien wo «i) tliat thtre nf> Imliin 
lirm of piiblislieis whiclittin'iuipTi^'* 0 A 

ITato'^.m A Co , of Majms in i«Jint of utiU 
terian cntctpii'e of ii nioist pitiioUt. clnnrter 
Iho firm s ^rcat ium how bc:>t ami mo^t cipeili 
tiowsly to seive the inblic Is a Congits-j held? 
\\liy, immciLately within two weeks wo nre 
greeted witli a hindsomo jvoitable \uIumeof the 
proceeding-*, neatly printed, at the modei-atc 
piice, such as to bo within tlio loach of the poor 
cst reader Similarly with the procee lings of all 
other Confei-cnces and Leaguta But what is 
more piaiseworthj la tho deaii-e to uquaint the 
naing generition of youth with tho nttemni-es of 
s>'« •paa'oVa. awssw •KVm.sVj 

tho brunt and heat o! the diy loi inatincc, il- 
ls a fact tint the annual lojwita of ouf 
Indian National Congi-es^, specnlly tho riw 
dentiftl addi-osacs me out of punt Mmy 
inquirusftiQ made with the Joint bocietJimafof 
these but they liave regietfuUy to lisj] point them 
To meet such a growing dem m 1 Messis Natexii* 
and Co I haie just issued an cxoellentl) got up 
Tolumo of 1,100 p iges containiig the origin and 
growth of our great National political mstitntiou< 
Tull tost of all the Presidential addus'e ujtfj 
daU, ivpnnt of all the Oongtoas le ohitioii'- ox 
tracts from the addresses of welcome byChaumcn 
ol Reception Comnuttees aiil notable uttii iikc^ 
besides the portriits of 1 11 Congress Presi lents 
This indcel is ii distinct patiioticsi ruce whichaa^ 
dare say cacry tiaie fcon of Indiawill greatly ap* 
preciatc It is a c.apital hai d liook of the Cong' 
res® — aaciitablo rade vt'cnm an I ought to fird 
an cxteusivo sale at oul\ J Rupees a copy winch 
IS cheip enough in nil conscience Next wo Jjaa® 
m a pamphlet foim all the speeches on liiJitli 
aflairs by Loid Jloiley (j ncc one llu[>ii), n scpi 
i-ato copy of the 1 ite Jl idras Congiv s and Con 
ferences (price annas eight) nnl an taceedinglj 
handy pocket aolumc, for ready i-efeieme, if 
Reform Proinr-als (prn o b anii is) "ft e repent, nfl 
Imhans should feel exiPeihne,ly gi-altful for all 
these valualle j nl licitioiis at cln «p jnees to 
Messrs KatesnuAC'o But wc know how ardenti 
modest, and SDl*or 11 } iiti lot is the Lead cf thi^ 
most entei prising Inch m finn Ati ( A NnUsam 
who is an nnnci-sifcy giidititc, is indeol n jewel 
in Madras and ehowhero itt tho (ublicAtioa of 
cheap, oseful, and handy In lun literature tV* 
wish him and lus firm every prospeiity — 
ifind, Homhay 


}) i: WACIIA 

itessj* Natt-s.\n towli not but ls-^w iv tviuiU 
buikht giving ft tlinrartei sketch of that fiery 
little nun, that master ni igician Hi sf-itisfics — Mr 
IfjiiHhaw Jultilji R leh i Sii. Phei-Dze'linh’b hio- 
gnphv, unless it lind been followed by Mr 
Wftcluo would luve been like a comet without a 
till Mr bVftchv has l>cen the I’u-si knight's 
Ufelong frienil and eoniiade, a tiaio J id m AcJtatcs 
For an example of such close fneinKhip and 
endiiriQg comradoshij wo must goto Liigiaiid 
and there, too, such examplc-s are i iro That 
almost ideal frateniity between tho lite Air. 
Coblen and the late Mr Bnaht naturally occurs 
to one when thinking of bn I’hei-orcshali and 
"Mi -ftaclia ’ihic’ji n» Vne comihemciA ifi 'fnw 
othei and the two togethei hvvo ulwaysboen ft 
ft powciful force in Indxm polity 'Hit jxsrsonal- 
tty of tho one sfiimls inei toweling like olio of the 
gient pymmids of Igypt Tint of tho oUier 
htnkes Olio os a sin ill stiaieturo, but perfectly 
eymiiictiK il md built of most tense niateriftl 
Ihe lives of those two " Insopiiralltn ' bhouid 
nitunlly stand hide by hilo on tveiy ntiiis table 
— 7/i' I/tan Sotulagir, Lomhu]/ 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS. 

(•/«.«< iMjn/rtcdfiovx Ln^lunl <t .Immca ) 


Tin Boxes coutaiiung 10, 15 ftiwl 525 Mmety 
vegetable M'cds in illuatrited I’lekels it Rb 2, J 
and 4 lespectively 

Tin Boxes containing 10 and 15 v uiety flower 
Fcols in illustnited Packota at R® 2 and J res* 
pectively 

Sleds ai-e nKo i-old loose 
Packing and Pi stage esti i in all ain's 

Fruit, Flower etc i Hants, hue to name, 

iBinieii-sj fctook always leady foi idlo iit the thcap 
Lst iniee 

4 Foi full Particulars jlcase wnte for our Price 

Ust sent pee 

'llIB B1 NCAI, M’liM'RV, 

Props, }. C. P^S & SONS, 

1/24 Jlaniektola Main Road, 

2‘0 SLVIJ, CALGVTTA 
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tho hour, or are tlioy to bo troasxtreil op as tli® 
ilngnx Chartas of subject-races? Very fow of 
your readers, perluaps, know that a cKwso ia tho 
Prochmatiou of Queen Yictoiia, issuetl at tho 
time of tho taking over of NatU as a Giitish pos- 
session, in 1843 runs as follows; 

Ibst there shaU not bo, io the ejea o{ the Utt, any 
distiDclioa or dU<iueIiUcatiau whaterer founded on mero 
djstmclion of colour, on^io, lanjus^e, or creed; but 
that the protection of the law, in letter andinaobstance, 
shall be esteaded iapartul)/ to all alike. 

And in faceof this PiocUmatiou a native of 
South Africa, a son of the soil, is not alloweil to 
w.'ilk on the footpith or piircliaso an acre ef Itncl 
on any farm. Thu follotving estjaets fjem the 
appon] addressed to the Iltitisb public in the co- 
hiinns of the Anfaf Afc/ciwy by Mr. John L- Dnbe, 
President of the South African Native National 
Cougrosa, would laclt a stoue but not the heart 
of an uveiago South Afri&in white man * 

WbiUyou are elltuig happy and ccmtorUble id your 
bright and wealthy houien, jd»t giro ooe thought to the 
buudreda ot natire tamiliea, noa, woiueo, aod ItUla 
children, even at this momeot, beiog ruthte««(y evicted 
fpoia their humble homes, wbero percbaoce they were 
bora, turned botnele**. hclplcaa, aod 1 opeleee, od to tbe 
toads— wanderttig la tniiery about the laodottbeir fore* 
fathera la leiTchot aDy wretched «pot whereoo to live 
aod reht. Aud then, think you, that at tbe very iDOcnent 
this caUmiCy i» overwhelmiog Chem, your Uoreroment 
and year represeoUUTC* actually come forward and 
block the nay of tbeae wretched people to raise fur 
theuiecUeaa ulw home or any tarni-laDd. Aod the 
tarin-Uoda aronlne-elaventhi of tho total surface of 
thia PreviDco. SVhy, ( aak, ahouIJ you treat im Utuef 
tVe doBOtoJikajjyaowAeij'iahty w jou-reourre >wO» 
your race. >Ye do oot ask anything the moat faaitidioua 
ot you could call unteasonaWe Wo do not ask for any- 
thing even the lowest aud vilest ot your own raco doca 
not already possess. l'’e do not ask for a-iyttung (lie 
most oiggardly among you could honestly refoae d». 
We ask for freedom to purchase land wherever oppor- 
tunities occur, and our sparse nieana permit. We ask 
that we bo permitted to build for ourselves a boiuo 
wheroaoever a landlord is agreeable. Who can affimj 
thit sach ce.t'iests are u/iresson»bte or impp»sib)o>...... 

You must know that every one ut ua has beeu bom in 

this land, and we have no other In what have we 


liarmed or angered you that you tbould now turn upon 
oeSvitltthc pitilessiieas ot men doroid of hearts, with 
thadospotism boi'n of tyrants? Yes, luch is cur re- 
ward, and all we need hope for— and from a British 
people ia a British land { All the benevolent wishes of 
ourdeidgood Queen towards her natire subjects, all 
the hopes her name inspired, all the promises her Minis- 
teragavo us -all now trampled under foot as mere 
anaebroaoua drirel. And ahs is not yet twenty years 
in her grave. No hearts move for us, no sympathy now 
for the weak, (lie poor, (he helpless Inarticulate, down- 
trodden, in a British land. Only God bow left to heip 
us and pi elect us. 

C.1U uiiy ont) im.igino sucli iv state of things 
possible luuier the Hritisli Fl.ig ? Has Engl.iml 
dune right in abdientiog her trust end handing 
over the imtivee of South Afric.'t to tbe tender 
mercies ot the people on the spot ? 

Assume for iv moment that South Africa suc- 
ceeded ill squeezing out tbe Indian from there, 
how is it going to solve the native problem ? 
ProgreiMi isthe Uw of the world. The negro has 
made glint strides iu progress in America ; he U 
advancing also rapidly in South Africa, To-day 
iie.irly 1,000,000 naiives are educated there, and 
they Want the vote. Would it not be better for 
South African politicians to bear in niind Mr. 
Uoosevelt’s dictum " There is but one safe rule 
lu de.iUog with black men ns with white men ; i.e. 
to treat rsich man whatever, his colour, hi* creed 
or his social jicsition, with even-handed justice on 
his real worth tis n man.” 

It is not in Africa alone that we find this race 
hatred in tho whftev. Ibdiy the Kimewnil comes 
front Auatcwlis, Canada, the Fiji Islands, almost 
all parts of tho world, whether self-governing or 
administered by the Colonial Odiee. 4Vh«t is the 
remedy And in whoso h.indi docs it lie? It is 
mainly in the Imperial Government’s band.v. 
England should define the status of her various 
subjects. It ia, indeed, a pity that this question, 
which threatens to be the most serious problem 
of this century should not have been discns«ed at 
the lost Imperial Conference and tome definite 
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arrangement arrived at. Tlio Government of 
Indi.v ha-s a remedy in. LtA liand and that is to 
urge strongly to the Ilotne Government to clo&e 
the doors of all services in India to coIoni.ils. 
This will not do any material harm to these colo- 
nies but it will be an indication oi the fact that 
the Indian Goveinmont is not unwilling to adopt 
the me.ins in its power to m.uk its sense of dis 
approbation of the treatment meted out to Indians 
in these colonies. 


THE PROBLEM OF IHOIAN CURRENCY 

BY 

Ult. MUKAT DEIIAIU BAL QUAltaAVA, O.A 


RE subject of thi« papei is, at tbo picsout 
moment, a question of practical politics. 
It has, ot late, consequently icicivcd such 
a Urge prominence in the press of both England 
and India that any further discussion of it may, 
at first sight, appe.ir quite uninviting and sD{>c'r- 
iluous. My apology, thuiefoie, for discussing it 
in the following pages is its importance alone, as 
in my opinion, the currency of a country not 
only indicates tbo latter's pheo among the civilis- 
ed nations of the woild but it Los also u direct 
bearing upon its trside both internal and interna- 
tional. As the wonotury system of a country 
affocta the prospciity of its jieoplo in numerous 
ways it is of paramount importance that it U, in 
every way the mo«t suiUble uud the best nvaila- 
blo. I shall, in tliis iniKr, make an attempt to 
examine, however briclly, if the inoncUry tools 
that 01-0 in use in India are the most suitable • if 
not, wliat modilicatiQii.H are roquii-wl to make them 
such. I am quite coustious of my being unequal 


to the task but I am convinced that even nn 
imperfect attempt to ventilate tlio subject may 
le.ad to a moro complete investigation by some 
more competent student of currency in the near 
future. 

Before Uking up the subject proper for discus- 
nioii it may perhaps prove instructive to trace the 
history of tho Indian cutreiicy’, besides it may 
help us to form correct conclusions when we come 
to deal with the practical aspects of the ques- 
tion. It is ft pity that there are no reliable d.ita 
to ascertain tho nature of ciinency as it pre- 
vailed in early India hut it c.in be said with a 
fair amount of accuracy that before the Jlahome- 
dan period and long afterwards aUo gold was the 
chief curroDcy foi' iuipoitunt transactions though 
silver also was coined for suialloi bargiuDS. The 
1‘ionecr in its le.idiug article on the 9th June 
191 1, observed that “ the employment of gold for 
coinage in India seems to date on a largo scalo at 
least from about tiio beginning of the Christian 
Era when tho conquest of the I’unjab by tbo 
Kushan Chiefs brought the countiy into relation 
with the Roman Empiio " “In A 1). 77,” tho 
same paper added, “we find Pliny commenting on 
tho heavy drum ol gold E.istwaid'<.” As, how- 
over, befoio the advent of the Rattsh m India tho 
country was divided into a number of piincix>ali- 
ties (a united Indian Einiuio like tho picsent 
being unknown in those days) tljcso gold and 
silver coins vaiied in weight and sUindards in 
dilTeient piovintea at diilbivnt limes. It has 
beeniKiinted out* that as lute a* in 1773 thero 
were 139 vaiieties of gold luohuis, 01 of gold 
coins of Southern India sometimes called luigod.vs 
by Huro{>c<uu., 5IiO of sihur lujwes and 2l-l of 
foicigii luiscelhineoUB coins in ciiculatioii This 
want of unifoimity is visible oven to-iLiy ns theio 
Olein existciico mimbcile.ss dcsciiptions of gold 
and silver coins which comm.'ind only bullion 
value, bovcralol t bo Native Suics still picler 
• Air, J, Jv. birksr’n “lieonomit* ol 
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to liavo ft citwcuryof their 0 \<ai >at}»er thin to 
adopt tfio British Imliinj but tJieso cwnseujoy 
only looftl circnl ttion and beyond tlio limits of the 
Sbitfl to wliicb they Ix-long they nra neither more 
nor le->s than prices of luetal of which they are 
comjxi«e<\. 

Thus though gold and j-ilvcr both contiimetl to 
bo coineil during tlie Mahomwlau {wriotl the ratio 
between the prices of the two was never fixed by 
law. The pi-esent weight of 160 grains and the 
E-vnio of Rupee was given to the silver coin minted 
in the reign of Slier Shah in 1542. 

The Erst Indiv Company in 1766 made an 
attempt to fix ft definito ratio between gold and 
silver by eoining speeLa) nioburs and valuing them 
at 14 rupees and a few years Inter at 16 rupees 
each but the attempt eventually failed us tb« gold 
coins gradually jki&sed out of cireuUtum leaMiig 
ul>cr ns the only current curroacy. lo 1635 
gold ceased to be legal tender, thougli, no doubt, 
gold mohun continued to be coined ; only the 
value of these mohurb w-as not ll.xed by tbo State. 

About the year 1850 gold deposits of exint- 
ordinary richness w^ie dtscoveied tu Austialu 
and California so much so that ivhtie )ust prior 
to this discovery the unnu.'it yield of gold aggiegat- 
od about Xl0,000,0ud this yield trebled uC oaco 
after it. When tlje nniiu.il supply of gold thus 
suddenly iucrcuseil it w.is considered, even in 
rcsjionsible i^uarters, to be very probable tb.it gold 
would rapidly decline in value, Soioo even went 
so far us to believe that in the cotirso of a few 
jeans silver and gold will Jiosaess equal value. 
Tho Jesuit was that there was a comiuotiou in all 
tho gold using countries. The Government of 
ludui, under Luid D.ilhousie w.is at»o very much 
aLirmed and uppiehendiug fuithei- fall in tho 
price of gold deinojietizeil that met.il. But it nus 
Roon ili-covered tint theso unticijvUions with 
regiiid to ft rapid fall ill the value of gold were 
not fullillod fti tho fall w\w .xrrestod shortly aftci* 
Wards. ^Cot only that but the conditiona which h-nl 
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so Jong secured tho'stnbility of silver were revers- 
ed soon ftfteiwni-ds ns its price began to fall 
rapidly. Tlio coiiscijaenco was that in 1873 Ger- 
tnanydemonetired silver, the LatinUnion followed 
suit, and so did several other countries of Europe 
in qiuck succe.ssion. Tliis exerted n considerable 
influence in lowci ing the value of sih er still further, 
't'ho exchange value of n rupee began fulling and 
continued to f.ill tilt in 1894-05 the gold price of 
a rupee stood 1». Id. This fall in the exchango 
piico of a rupee had ft very baneful ellect on tlio 
trade of tliis country so far as it rcl.ited to gold 
using nations. Resides, EugLind being a gold using 
country the ilotne charges also had to be paid in 
geld which meant that moro rupees had to bo 
collected for the jiur^ios©. Fresh tftxation Jiad to 
be resorted to, which the people reseated. The 
Government woe in fln.inci.i1 embarrassiuent. 
borne modillcation in the currency system was 
considered necessary to keep back the panic, 
bilver os the sola currency was considered 
unsuitable and consequently it was desirable 
that It should be discouraged or at least 
any further increase in its volume should be 
stopped and gold should be encouraged. To 
attain those objecta a Parliamentary CozniuitCee 
under Lord Herschell as President was a]>pointed 
111 1B93. This Committee after consulting 
currency experts recommended “ tho closing of 
Indi-ui mints for the free colnuge of silver for 
private persons, that gold — both bullion and 
sovereigns — was to be received by the Indian 
mints and rupees given in exchange at the i-ate 
of XI ~ 15 rupees." But gold was not yet made 
legal tender for private persons. Ko rupees wei'o 
coiaed tiU iSOli when the oUicial rate of the rupee 
rose to 1». 4<f. Tliere can be no tno opinions about 
the fact that tliis legislation to close the anhits for 
silver and to establish a geld btandard was meant 
to pteivu'e the way for the establishment of a gold 
currency and for making gold tho full legal tender. 
The Government of Indu in fact itt-ommended 

'■t'A 
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that gold feoveroigns should be coined in India no 
sooner than the mints ere closed to silver but 
tho then Secretary of State for India, Laid ICioi- 
heily did not approve tho proposal on the promid 
tliat India was, at that time, unable to accumu- 
late a reserve of gold sufficient for her require- 
ments. The question was consequently dropped 
for the time being. As a result of the closing of 
the mints to silver and the absolute stoppage of 
tho coining of rupees tho exchange value of the 
rupee began to rise ; an agitation was re.«ed np 
for the return to the fiee coinage of silver. It 
was advanced ns an argument that the legulation 
of exchange by the Government was agunst the 
f\va<lAw.v\vtrv\ liwii oC ERowomlcfe. AwotlvOT cur- 
tency committoe popularly kuo\'m as the fowler 
Committee was appointed in 1898 to obtain the 
advice of currency experts and to submit n repoit 
to tho Goveinment on the subject of tho Indiin 
Currency. Thiscoinmitteoiecommeuded “making 
the British sovoi'oigns a legal tendci andneuneut 
coin ill India.’’ “ We also consider, ” tlie Cooi* 
mittee added in their report, “ that at the same 
timo the Indian mints should bo thiown oiwn to 
the unrestricted coinage of gold on tenns and 
conditions such as gosetn the three Australian 
brunches of the Royal Jfint. The result uould 
be that under identiad conditions tho soieieigns 
would be coined and would ciiculate both at 
Home aud in India. Lookiug foruard, us wo 
do, to the cU'ective establishment in India of a 
gold standard and currency based on the princi- 
ples of the fteo inflow and outflow of gold w« 
recommend these measures for adoption.” 

Though thcao recommendations of the Coni- 
uiittoo weie appi-oved in loto by tho Qovemuient 
of Indli and at Ifoinc ) et tho coiiuago of sovereigns 
in Induv was not sanctioned and stningctosay 
the reasons for this step wei-e not pulili..hed. An 
Act was howeier jias.«ed in 180!) whciebj ►oi'er- 
eigns were made logjil tendc-r for the public along 
with rupees to an unlimited extent. 


The question remained where it was till in 1912 
Sir Vithaldas Tliackeisay ngjiin brought it to tlio 
ftont in right earnest and requested the Govern- 
ment of India to take up tho coinage of gold in 
India at once. The Govei nment in their de.spatch 
of May 1912 to the Secretary of Stite for India 
begged tliat tho siigge-stions of the Fowler Com- 
mitteo which were, though approved, abandoned 
at tho time for some reason or other, might be 
given effect to. It recommended with some 
details tliat “ one of the Indian mints be opened 
to the flee coinage of sovereigns, the authorities 
of tho Royal Mint being given such control over 
the opeiations as Ilis Majesty’s Government may 
cowwdec to boGece&tAty.” At undev tho EnglwU 
and Indian Coinage Acts sovereigns ate not legal 
tender in Itidu oi England unless coined at a 
Biwnch Mint established under a proclamation 
issued by His Majcfty with tho advice of tho 
Privy Council tlio matter had to be referred to tho 
Tce-isury. The Lord Commissioner of the T'x’ensury 
howeser did not accept the proposal. Instead, 
he suggested two alternatives “ (1) that a branch 
mint be established at Bombay solely for coinage 
of gold under the supervision of the Royal Mint 
and Ills Majesty’s Treasury, or (2) the control of 
the whole of the existing Mint at Bombay be 
tikcn oicr by His Majesty’s Government who 
would accept at the expenso of ! udLa the jx-'i'unsi- 
bility for an establishment producing not only 
British gold coins Imt also coins for ci'i-culation in 
India that i» silver and nickel.” Both these 
Rlteiwtives were, how ever, cousjdpioil impmcticable. 
Tho Secietary of State, thei-efore, suggested that 
n distinct Inliau gold coin of the value of 10 
raises may )m} minted in Indii at one of tho 
existing mints in tho country. “ I am prepiml ” 
wrote he, “ if you so desire, to sanction tho issue 
of such a coin subject to tho settlement of such 

doliil. ,l.e tiie „[ 

tLe ei[„„liture u, bo incurred on building., pbn.t 

»nd ndditionnl .Uff." Tlii. vluoo o( tlio vrobloni 
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was still under llie consideration ot tliO Go\ern- 
ruent ot Indii when a Commission wjus nppojntc.1 
to thrash out the currency question again. This 
Commission has boon sitting at home ai«l we 
expect much from its deliberations a-s exj^rts like 
Sir Jame.s Meston hare been invited to gh-e their 
evidence on the subject. 

This is the brief history of the Indian currency 
problem. We shall next make an attempt to soe 
whethbr the present form of cnrrency is the best 
or n gold cnrrency is needed. If no look to Iho 
lending countries ot tho West wo fmd that all of 
them use coin.s of gold as their chief metalhc 
currency and free mints are open overj-where from 
which tho people obtain such supplies of gold 
coins a.s the exigencies of the moment may 
demand. India is a growing nation and can as 
ndi-nntngeously use gold as any other country in 
the world. It passes one’s understanding why a 
cnrrency “managed" and “limping" as it h.as 
been calleil which is nnsultable to any other civi- 
lised nation may be considered as the roost admn- 
tngoous for India. In theory any Politicid 
Frfonomist, nay even a layman, knoa-s that gold is 
decidedly better money than silver. 

Interested person-j however advance their own 
ftrguments against the introduction of a gold 
enreency in Imlia. Some of the arguments apiicar 
to bo serious no doubt but none of them are 
fatal. It is pointed out for instance that the 
drain of gold to IndLi will spell danger to Euro- 
pean nations. The Indian habit of hoarding, tlie 

poverty of the country and its unfitness for a 
gold currency aro mentioned. All these grounds 
have been refuteil from time to time and can bo 
refuted again. The most important of these is 
that which Is ba-sod on tho drain of gold to India. 
But that gold must come to India, is admitte«l even 
by those who think on the lines of Sir E. Uol len. 
Their compUint is that it never goes ont of it. We 
may remind these people tlmt in the American 
crisis of 1907-08 India practically denuded hereelf 


of gold wliich me, ins that gold does go out of 
India in certain circumstances. But how is n 
gold mint to increase this drain of gold? India 
will and must get in gold tlie v.alue of the goods 
slio expoits ni»rti« the value of her imports, not a 
sovereign more nor less. Tho only efleet of a 
gold mint will bo that more will como in bullion 
and less in minted coins. 

The importance attachcil to the Indian habit 
of hoarding is very much ex.aggemtcil. It is 
stated by some who ought to know better tint tho 
sovereigns will immedi.vtely replace the rupee 
hoards. In the first pheo India is a very poor 
country, the average income per head being about 
27 rupees per annum. There is not much margin 
left for hoarding or even for saving from this 
income ? The richer classes may po«sew small 
hoanls here and there. But the spread of eduav- 
tion, growing interest taken in bankyig which is 
perceptible in every part of the country, the 
growth of the co-operative movement, the in- 
crease of commereial openings to Indian capital, 
Imvo all combined togetlier to weaken tho hoard- 
ing habit. Besides it is wrong to suppo.«e that 
once a certain amount of money is hoarded it 
never comes out again as if the hoards are meant 
only to satisfy the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand money is lio.arded by ignorant 
people because there yet prevails a ilistiaist of 
banks in their mind.s. These ho.ards are taken 
out and spent on occasions of births, deaths and 
marriages or other expensive ceremonies. There 
appears to be no reason to believe that a man will 
hoard more in gold than in silver. In case of 
smaller hoanls it is still leis possible. If thirty 
rupees are buried under-ground tho parcel Ls 
brge enough to bo easily excavated when required 
but to bury two sovereigns would be a risky busi- 
ness. In such rases more often than not tho 
owner of a small board would ekange his sovereigns 
into rupees before he buried them leaving tho 
soverei''"'’ in circulation. But as stateil above 
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tlio hmrtling haliit is slowly but sni^ly giving wiy 
b(»foro tJte growing isvstom of co-oj)er?ttiv<> rrtdii. 
Supposing, however, that tho sovereigna «lo replace 
tho nipee hoavda what would bo tho revolt ? In 
CTCry sovereign thus deposited 15 nipees will 
como Out which means that people will iwssess in 
n sovereign 15 laipees worth of gold instead of, 
10 rupees worth of gold in 15 rupees. Their hoanls 
will thus appreciate hy 50 per cent. There may, 
however, be an nhnormal rush of rupees if rupee 
hoar<ls are replaced by sovereign®. IXero again 
there is no great danger as most of the hoards 
roust h.ave by this time alre.ady been repl.aced by 
gold. By the establishment of a gold mint 
in India gold ornaments and gold bullion will 
come out of haards and some portion® of them at 
least will find their way to the mint foi mintage 
into sovcieigns and thus we will ho able to add to 
tho stock of the sovereigns in existence. Simllaily 
much of tho high-touch Iwr gold that enters 
India in good years to settle tho bihnce of trade 
avill bo brought to the mint for conversion into 
the more convenient form of sovereigns. This 
inereose in the circulation of sovereigns will lead 
the Qovomment to stop the coinage of silver but 
ns silver will also bo required in increasing quan- 
tities every year the hoards may supply tho defi- 
ciency. 

Again it is pointed out that tho piv«ent amount 
of sovereigns in circulation is enough for the 
eouiitiy’a requirements and that so long as we 
can get as many sovereigns ns we need it does not 
matter wliether they an* minted in India or Eng- 
land. In this connection it must hot lw» forgotten 
that this supply continuc-s only so long ns llio 
balance of trade is in In<I(a’s fat-onr. Tho case h 
quite tho revcise swhen our imports exceed the 
exports or wlum tho two balaheo «nch other. • Tho 
ospciiencc of 1R09-09, as mentioned aljovo fur- 
' nushes a plain and vmequivocal illustratioii of tho 
situation. 


It is also argued that India is n poor country^, ' 
and cannot afford tobave n gold rijn^ncyand 
silver mia.«l remain a sine (jira non for the smaller 
transaction the masses Iwve to make in their 
djuly life. It is pointed ont that only the im- ' 
portant traders and big business concerns in com- , 
merrial towns snch .as Bombay and Karachi can - 
arrange their traps.actions in gold and their i-e- 
quirements are fulfilled by the sovereigns which 
are imported from Australia and England when- 
ever the Imlance of trade* is strongly 'in Tndia’.s - 
favour. Besides notes and cheques can be hn<1 
arc vised extensively for such transactions. That 
notes and chevpies have begun to be emplojeil , 
extensively is in itself a proof that a higher vinit 
of currency than tho rupee is needed. ' 

I may concimlo my article .with tho words of 
the Hon. Mr. Webb of Kamehi taken from his 
article which appeared in the July number of the 
IfimlMtan Fevien’. Tie says, “ All which lieing 
so let us first try and move forward to the level 
of Great Britain’s monetary standards. 'Let 
India ndvaneo and take up her position, so far ns 
her currency is concerned, shou1der-to-sbo\ihlor 
with Great Britain, avith the other great divisions 
of the BritHh Empire and -with the i-estofthe, , 
dvilised world — her cliief metallic monetary tools 
fashioned of gold, njid her chief somvo of supply, 
not somebody else’a mint on the other sido of the 
world but her own Op^n, /Vre, gold mint. 
equippwl, India will not only bo a sonm' of fin.an- - 
rial strength to the Empire at large, but she will ^ 
be ableto'hold her own, iu all monetary ’matters; 
with any nation in the world. 


XNDIAB INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO ‘ ' 
BLEMS.-Uy l>rorM»ot V. o. ksle. FcrgnsRooCoMogc" V 
^.ce Rc. One. To Sul»rrib^rt of /. jl. 12. - 
O.A. Nstosan &Co , Buakurama Chetty 
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TEK VICEUOV IX'TIIE X-Vm'C ST.V TES. 


IDRD HSBIUNGE’S RECENT TOUR. 

I.. ' 

the viceroy in the native states. 

f ' nROUaiIo'uTIu.r..f. nlto«. i,i tl.» N.'H™ 
Stitc, in tki V >1 icon' 

In, Ik .....I in tin- nnnly no.rfitot.J r«n 
^„cn„rl»..nn,,0,k.n,II.EI.n..l«S" 
h-,s born thE* rec5r’'<;«t „ 

„„,1 enthn^slin noknmn. It -vonl.l bn Jah- 
,„,t f Ki.e .t -Intnilkl -'ccnunt .! 

■ „0»tly n.»lat.Aon by Hi. Etdlmny .... of < » 
,„.ny oOkW *n.i ", 7nl 

.l,in l..,l tn t«.rom Il.lt ‘I."" " 

pi-oot ‘I If tn thalieut'Of the>mHiou<* 

, ...nt l 

j; 

I not lionn-nr n i.oli.l.y t.if Tl..-” ^ 

...orp thni. nnything cisn n.*' 1"**' " 

,1 in .....nin! thp '■ -''-'"I” ,”"’7.. 1 

ing llio ronntclion ’ ''..nr t.n"- 

(5o™mn..nt nn<l th... Tn'" .„vo 

.Ion.. .c.ol).r.,l over » '»■! ' 

W..,n.nf...i.,gc.,.nr.ni-on.n,lc,..-.l»t 

■,..„„(l..l..itr....-.-.ti<- Oov.r..n.e..t on tl.e on 

. :nXT..-onoi™--'»"-:: 

..l„n. Von- otton th. ^ „r 

tiLiUih.intTg^ i \ ^ Rceonnt m 

Htivo ot tl.o Nini: ^ 

th. ...torchnno. 
mont whicli nrfl ftt onco 

rUioii to hoih. A"'' *" ot » 

higU onlcr of -t-ntoMi P j.Mrtetere'tio 
Jvoeotan umivlilo RontloTn^n-'* 

.1. n.ntni..lyovi.« 


KapHrtliah. 

n E I.n.J l!™lii.goninUl..iri>i''i'“' nt Kn- 
puiltalnonlOlhOolol,.... Tl.o SUto dinnor in 
LpnrtW. «■» n,.rk.,l by .T.rilli."‘ tpoec . by 
IBs Illsl.n«»tl.» Mnl...n j v. His tlighn.-. nlln'lnil 
to til. visit ot Nil l,n..nd-[..tl.er, S.t 
ll,.nry Il.nlingo. Go.ornor.Go..s.-..l of Indin, in 
Iho you- IS ill .vlion' Ibnj.. ^'liol Singl. .rat ruling 
tho «hto. T1.0 5I»l.n.nin spoko in ndmitlng terms 
of tho stito3nn.nsi.ip nml nfthbility of Sir Henry. 
ACtor ovpiossing his profound loynlty iiud gn.ti- 
tuilc, tho SLihanTinh s-iid 


It I. non thirl,. i. Ye.'* *S0. 

w«ir«r« of my people »n3 my btat*. 

It E. the Viroroy in roplying to tho taist spoto 
in npproci.tion ot tho odi.o.tionnl progress of tho 
Knp..rthnK SUto nn.l espro-eil -bi' pl^n™ I" 

.oneningondremenlingn horoilit.ry fnoniWlip. 
Tho rieoroycoochiJed his speech by rocoi.nt.ng 

the services of the Kopnrthsl,. Uno of Kings : 

„„to.o, P'~;‘ ctoS ' 

ar&“r.m»r.4 

r«r'"^r^h 5 ?tr 5 !>p. ho holped te hold the 

j ** 1 . r.>tAr!koEeTittio vigour lod hie coDtiogeut 

“i mS,n- n nill. bi" I’totli.r Knn. 
'"';I!,'tlSrS..shh.rm’.l’.d t.» moolh.in Ih.M 

n»r Biferam ainRi »ctioD». In aeknowledg- 

*„rt hims^f G„,„i.ment of India reduoed tho 

^h.thrrto P»id by the SUto. praDtcd tho Chief »» 
»«^MnIdi>oth*tthoperpetmtT of the dynMly 
ndoptxm wnart *o » on him the two MUtee 

TOightbeaevured .rdbestonrton 

io Oodh whirl. - tjjjf, 5 tjto t«opB 

A8«m.i"»heU«^Sy j g„ilh the tradiUoni 

.«l«.Bed l>cm.elT»* .0 aroor« oo j^p^ui Ser- 

"! XS' t° “” “i'” 1.1.1. .1 

.?r,«T dii-tinetion. I.a’Ur. during recent 
' ’”^.«hea lhe^htv Wen trouble in oth-r parts of 
ttrc“ilorK.p..rth.I..oJ hi. h.™ 

E ll..tll.r, "«11 h.r. tcO'™ "t snd 

itaraSi. 1. . Ml I" "i.l'i. " '• *” “''“"P* 

to oow tho seed" of diisfteotion. 



8t;Wl.EM2NI TO “TUB INDUH nEVlBW.* 



S7£D ALI BILORAMI. H. H. THE KIZAM OF UTDERABAP. HAWAB SAUB JUHQ BAUABUB. 
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iiir. vjoBiioy IN TiiK NATivr. statk;;. 


woik in tl.e nilmiiu-tmtioii oi liia SHtf. 


rrntsit:f“r:rr»A„ 

■ sK;.:'lop: 


li«ppiae«« W we *? io *tt,o mj power to 

»aT»oerw«ntof wj • of iiio poop'o 

«M'«iVh.."p'e*x'i Ih. AlhiishtJ to fl.«« «....».« 
ruler. 


Hi. Bscellet'tty •>" '''""J “' ‘'I''-""* ''’ 

ti,c.o.t.t».iati,.t .t«.. .t 
g„da»lioht-, htmtolA.™ tu-tt Ut. IM.'-' 
La KteJ 0.1 ths tflnco u-..aot..a to him m l»ll 
tbtt hchooia chootoltu. M.....IO.. ».tl.s,..a 
c»ro ..na cou.iaet"tioo .toa toin'O nino ■"'■I 
n.U-,loo....»UW ,«...o».tltfO„M.noo ,u,a tli .t 
,he*N.t.tmt.l.o'aa thk. 

„ao.inR„t,o„ .ftitostoto- 
■ .oioi-tor., Ih-roiia ..a„,.™ o! the oUto m «U 
X .) orsoinl inl«'«est of tlic >'«•«« u» t^o 

in'itter-.tliciwrson.uinwK. 

|,„ter,.-t..co of la- aoha"”" ■' "’'• ' 

. W. iMtolIoopio o..a ol,m»hlo e„ao™cn., 

t..™hfo..o!.ttlo ..tM-tettou, lni»n«Aosthc 
L-tHI- E-.t«U0..f)-"l'O ntferreO to the Mt. 

Munster nml f.'hI :— , i „ lit «,ii 

I ,n.«t thst yonr new 

wsioumtho ...wteoeo tojoof 

will prore a* stro'-K “ ,,mon» t 5 »r Salar Joes 

HishoM* - 

WM lo hi^ Chief .od naster. 


‘ Mysore- 

‘iha fu'>t viMt of Their ^ TL-ccclleiicies tho 
Vkisroy mid bidy ILmtllnge to Mysoro wns 
moikod t*y tlw ixnnomicouieiit of tlio now trouty 
b.*tweeii the aoviunincnf of In>ii.i Jind tho Native 
State of My ‘-Off xchieh lias given sidW-iction to 
both i>.utioi.’ Sonus four months ugo Uii High- 
uo^> wrote to 11 . E. the Viceroy h letter in which 
ho took exception to certflin fratmes in tho 
ImstruuM-nt of Tinnsfer of 1881 ■ under which the 
Ooveiiimeut of Myi.ore wjs lestoidl to His iligli- 
iios.s’s fiitlior. Tho document 1 ms accordingly 
been reaTsoil loth in siihstaneo and in form in 
such ft m.tnncr fts to indiwito mom appropriately 
iho roUtioii jsiiLteisting between' thoHritiah Go- 
semiiient and tlio Swt© of Mjsoie. Hi# Ex* 
celleucy uiiuouDced th.it after airoful cousideiM- 
tion he li-ia dechUd "ith the conciuience of HU 
Majesty’s SccreUuy of State for India to aubsti- 
tuto for the InstrnmeDt of l^ansfer ft now tro.ity 
which would pheo the i-eUtious. hotucen the 
Imiwiid Oovernment and tho Feudatory btato of 
Mysore on a footing uioie in consonance with 
lbs Highness's iu'toal position among the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs of India. In nckiiowleOglng this 
liu[>eri\l Uvour IIL. Highness the Maharaj.di 
sjioko as follows.— . ’ 


I; M ilifliaalt (»r me to express la words m; gratitude 
lot the graoious aud goneroos set ot your J^xc-etlency’s 
Uu>.eru>»«»t lu grautiug a treslj to Myaure to repUeo 
tbe Instrument of ivsnster under which Mysore wsa 
>«-.a T7.a r.thnir'a ralo hd veais neo. lean oalv > 


tbe Instrument ot rrsnsier unuer waicu Jiynons m»o 

restored to my Inthec's rnlo 3d yeaiB ago. lean only- 

atsaie Vouc Excellency that 1 value eery highly not 
only tho gilt of the treaty Itsell but tho trust aoU con- 
Qdeece in my liovernmeut which the grant of the treaty 
iinpl.es. i could wish for no greater regard for my 
cQurts to mainUiD a high standard uf aoaiinistration 
than the gracious words ol praise and oneouragemeot 


than the gracious words ol praise and oneouragemeot 
which hare (alien truni your Excellency’s lips. Not 
only will tho treaty be welcomed by ail classes of my 


only will tho treaty be welcomed by ail classes of my 
people, but it will draw still closer the boud of gratitude 
ard loyalty which bas always united us tothelSntish 
Gorernment, and will be regarded as a signal proof of 


Garertiinent, and will be regarded as a signal proof of 
Um sympathy aud generosity which liavo always marked 
tho polioj of tho aupreme Gorerument towards tba 


In this counectiou it mu-'t not be forgotten 
thftt the prcbent high tone of the Mjsove Ooieru- 
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TIIU HKVIJ-nV. 


is iu fto usiiill iueA-ui'u tUio to 'tlw felatf<- 
tniiiislup of Dvr'TtiJi Yn\M'NY:irja Uy ^ki^ 

clunutor jmd uuety^ he Ins tl«‘ «Ji- 

comiutn of tlio JI.Ui.invjaii .nul thu gratitudu of 
the people, Jliit pK.iliJi'.'j tho lostiiijj jiiuniiuitiit 
q£ his i-omces will L>e in after juais tlm u«« 
tiYSty of M j SOTO iind the i«;r{eotiaii of tho tiuiverj* 
Iiistnllation schcuio which wc iiiulei£t.i)jil is now 
in proipvsft. Ihese cerUinl) me no tuc.iu lue- 
laoiuals to one who occupius \kitli }>ucii diatiiiution 
tlie phce once held by Sir K bethatln Ay.ir. 

One of tlio most clcliglitful fuactiuiis in nhich 
the VieeiQy took p-irt wivile m the Sljfoio St»Ui 
•w.w the nmahug of tliw Statue of the gicat 
Indiau ebitesmau Sir K. Seshadii Ai^-u Jv, C. 
S. 1. who for ci^'htceu ^cars wielded .ii< .tuilionty 
that left its utaik upon e>ciy btanUi ot tiic ad- 
miuisttiition/' IiidtiediUb Uu iIs.«.elknicyul>Mivvd, 
“liUwock U vnit huge on uvuy (Mgc ot cUe 
• UybOjo’histovy of that time." il. £. the Vnoroy 
hpoke in ndaiinible terms of the sen ices ol Uio do- 
jm'ted fitatcbiuuu and lefuried with {>uiuci(Ur 
emphasis and appreciation to the great scheme of 
the Cauveiy Power Installation which liis liigli- 
ness’s Oovernnient 'iie now endewounng to 
develop, lli'i Es.celleu(iy concluded with tlie 
following words : — 

. E<( Eeshftdik l;er hM lbu« left w recerd bohind him 

whtcUtnbTbi him cut viWhEw bulsw Jusg, ot UjdcTkb&d, 
ItsiahQir Dloku lUo, ot Uw&Uur, lud Eir't'. &Utib< 
deva Rao, of ludoro sod U&rcda Ac a meiabcr of that 
group of todian ilutesineii, whose taniH iiMeiircad tac 
beyond the borders where they laboured so laiUitoU} 
aod 60 well, aud whoso names will leoiain as a laating 
example to thpir successors. 

DEWAN C. RANQACHARLU ; Ihc final llj*or*« 

Btatesloan. A Sketch I'fo and career, Price An.4. 

• G. A.’Nate'an ACo,.'l,8unhiirsniBCbetlj'Strecl,JU#dr»« 


j jikCl’Sftlffl'lOJS. 

Alwar. V 

Oil Oewjidn'r H, II. I'. 'Hie Viceroy uml pnily, 
nnived nt Ahwir .ujJ wero welcomed by theyomig' ' 
MaiuRtja with piDfoiijnl gnititiide. Ilis Ilighnc^'l • 
ciprev^jd regret that owing to thoAtrueioos iud- ' 
dent which octuned wt Diilhi Ll^t jeur he had, 
beon dcjniiwl of the pleasiuo of entejlAining lii-i 
Excellency till non. lie fuilhcr congnktuUtcd 
the Viccioy on tho exccllcfic'O of hi-s cenfiiiicnts 
when on lecovoty Jlis JI-TcelJoncy piocljimcd th.J.t 
hi"* lirui iOioUo for iiidu’A good n'oiiiined un- 
^ltltkctl. Loid lluuUnga'a geiierou*. jKiIicy of con- 
cil).xtiun and upholding of the light* and ptivUe- 
ges ol the ><iUkC States both by hu hlgh-iijinded 
st.ite»uuushi{i ami by iueaus of Jii* ]>ci>aiia! visile 
elicited all elcHjueui .iiid gr.ieetnl ‘uibute iiooi tho 
ilhtli/knijiih. Ji. ij. iMiilnirajaii bu *)ey biiigh 
Ihtbadur ot AIwui w.u> iukosted with the i>u»e2's 
of Govcinmenv some ion yeare ago by Lui’d Cue- ‘ 
zoii niid iiLs E.\celleiicy Lend liardiuge was huppy 
tolcMiii th.it the jirognosticatioiis of tiiO then 
Viccioy h.aiu been tiioroughly jitstihed. iils 
Uigliness’s lutu Jms been creditable to hiuieelf tuid ; 
beoclicial to the people uudet hu Cuio. Tho elh- 
cietkCy ol tUeOoveriunent, the pivgies-»kVei»t»» of 
thesyateiu and the ihorooghness ol the luluiuiis- . 
tintion nil rehect gieat cicilit on the Slaliaiaydi.' 
llis iutoifst ilk tho Mayo Uollego is a stiifaiig 
proof of his npjircci.itiou of the value of a sound ** 
system ot education foi tho Itnhng piincvi. Ill's 
lixcoHcncy adiuimJ tho h'no coudtuou of 'the 
MahauiykliV troops add in dimking to tlio lioalih 
of Ikis enlighied host, he s.iid. — ' ' ^ 

I RII7 remind my kudieuce ti>«t U.e imperial oerfiOfl . 
Tiiopa ofAlwar have given froufin tficpasi ol tliuV ' 
efiicieney on active service, ai.d 1 hare no doubt Ibat 
'abould occaaiun finse, will be ready and cagrr to de so 
again, tbusearrjiufi on llie tradition initiated IW year* 
ago when Jiao lUja HaUunar gingh first sent troop* 
to comrerato with Lord J.a'u dui-tog the ilahrntu tVar. 
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■ THE VICEROY IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


Madura. 

IL E. tii‘> ViceioY nriLvoil at Jlidnm on the 
„Kmu..g ot tl... i Jn'l Sovembor .uul U >T..q »ilh 
no |>U-\Mire aivl gnUitwck' that the ciU?eos 

ot thi- .ancient cipitil ot the ISiutya Kingdom 
the illn.trimi. vi.ilo.. Il>occnt.«o£ 

cl..S'ic XimiUi..- Cb.riii. othpr tinii tbo.o that ft 

Boutl, Ift.luft i“ geft.!''“l>.'- «»•''« 

lliu mrre'y lii-toUP'l ot tl.ft uly 

ftS til.' ot on ftftcient nn.l liftlt-foigottpft 

Kin...loi.i.«t'>lho tftfttitiooftl lon> of cl.ft-sit i«le- 
1„ ity ft-ftoci ,t«l .*iU. tl.- Blvcp, the I«».oft> ton, vies 

ot Mft.lorftftO.Uholulu'o h.ult l.y her ,11..-, nous 
King Thi.unul Xnlek h,.vo heel. ii.o.oib,.U) .elo- 
hmte.l tov llioh- hemt}' euh hiuubiht) , .uul »o- 
etiou. ft. 1«» i:ftcell..uj- h,v. been tlu, U.e.o 
,houUb,ft.m..gl">'t‘“ thecuo-m.e 

liou of the „o« Dell., h« »uld ..ot h.,.e boo., but 
impteseed b> the n„snifi'«““ 

Indian nreliitecture. 

Trichinopoly- 

Tlso bbtorio.! .ft.o.e-t o' Tr.eh...ol..l> ■. 

n»l.l.o.™' .lu.ft -f ” r 

the 1..!... o' »" "I”-'".'- ft..o.o..t «-d.t,oo The 
be.iMe,iftg .t«« other.ie.-s.l..Je' tb.onsh the 

oouuude, of .1,0 ChoU end 

11.0 tulo ot the X,y.ftl-k»fts .ft tto .U.u 

„„t lost upoft Ills Esflleocy. The t nj,™, 

ftoft.leudfthy T„u.ft'll.,'l'OE"''' ™''t 

I III rmitU kich to M.idora 
. Xfijahkin line ‘ ^ 

froo, this i„,inoS..ftb'o rock with .t* ftet« '•''""S 

,i.„, luhtOL ,o.t-,»s.hoVi«™y.»l.nbo“. 

,i,i,„u,«i.»s, ftodftt... .'.oi" 

the seene, .hi- -ftk 1. e. uitoe-l 

Je,.o„fblo..ish.-.l ..„d..,lte. ft.ul.ft-nyft.'o'o- 

' . . ,,,i ,K»« nfti-i- m-ariy ft ceiituij and 

riWtoTie.U, Tr!sl..,.01..1y hold, ft pro«d rboe 

■ ' ofto of the urges, tou fts ot Souther. lu.hu -rd 
one „t ih. mo,. i»I«to..t ”1 ta^do. I. 


U known however that tlio historic cliimsof 
Madnra wcie even inoio in thO'O il iy». than Trichy 
ft, ,,1 the ,i.ime causes tint hrougbt about tlio 
clurgeol capitaHiom CilcntU to Delhi shonU 
luwo oiwintel in tho ttinoof the Niiyak King. The 
Viceroy enjoyed the brilliant scene of the light- 
ing and illumiivation of the Kwk Fort and only 
legiotted tho absence of Lady Uardinge to com- 
plete the plc-isuio of his bojouin in Tiichinopoly. 
Tanjore. 

Tanjore i-s often considcicd the granary of 
Soutliern In.lii and in i«)int of niaterivl resource.s 
and iiitellectu-il eiiuipmcnt is far and aa.ay the 
pioudest part of the M.ulnis I’lesidency. It i* a 
uiatlcr of common knowledjjo that tho pick of 
luUve Indian sUtescn.inship and administrative 
c.,p.»aty,botb for Diitisli India and tho Feudatory 
SUtes b Id, been snppUed by this district, it gav e 
the Viceroy ft thrill of pie isuiu tint ho was able 
to include in hU progiumme a visit to this famous 
city, at one time capital of ft gicat dyniuty which 
has bequeathed to the citizon* of Tanjore tlio 
Ltetmg memoiial of ft stately temple. Under 
their rule neaily 1,000 yo-us ago, tho ftrtsof war 
and |>eace and civil ndministration reached n high 
sUle of development, and II. E. reminded tho 
audience how the grand Riiicut, owml origin 
to theii- genius. His E.vcclle,icy congratu- 
lated tlio T.injoro I3o:vrd in the enjoy- 
ment of H*'’*^*'** uud responsibilities and 

on the excellent enterprise it has showTi in main- 
tftiuiii" ft constdeiftble luile.ige of iwilnays it has 
been able to construct. Again with regard to the 
iMCCsJ-ity of logislitiou for the better administnv-* 
tion of ichgioua cnJowmeiiU and tho ra.-iinten- 
■ BUceoftUo full w.ater supply of the C'auveiy 
II, E. gave the n^^unincc th.it they would i-eceivo 
Lis utmost conbiilention an<l tint particularly 
itt tho Utter case the Hoard of Arbitration to 
which the question h.ts l»eeii reftjrred wiU see that 
tho rights of cultivatoiv, of the Xinjore District 
are ade«p<»fttely sufe-giurded. 



I'UE IN’DUVN UEVIKSV. 


[J)fiCKMHKK 19l3. 


- Madras. 


Madras had bceu eagerly sov.uting the udient 
of Their R’ccollencies Lonl atid Ridy Ilftiaiinge 
and their ntri\!il at Fori St. CJeoige on tho 24tli 
No^emlAT evoked intense enthu'siasni among all 
classes of people. The first visit of the Viceroy 
to the capital of the Southern Prcs-ldency was 
bulod as an opportune moment for the e.Tprossion 
of tho sentiment of horror and detestation with 
which the entire people viewed the d.rstardly 
ctime of December list. Sloie tlwn a dwen 
addrob-ses were jireseiited to which llis Dzcellency 
replied in adcfiuate terms showing his t.yuii«thy 
with the tentimeiits and aspirations of tho 
cituutis of ^LuIla!3 in .lu uuinisUk^ible uunner. 
Dut two fuDCtiuuM in which ilts Excellency took 
pirt during LIh eburt sojourn in our midst uie 
likely to bo of permanent intoiesl. One was tho 
laying of the Foundatlun stuuu ot the New Um. 
vorstCy buildings which are to be erected at a 
cost u! over four lakhs of lupeei. The neat little 
s^xioch which 11, K, uia<le on tius occ-tMoii was 
listened to wuh rapt attention by ihonsindN of 
Uiiireniity young men ; and the ivhote proceed- 
ing from start to finish conducted under tiiC 
cuiopy of the delightful morning sun with the 
hiue waves beyond spLij,hing and dancing in Mliery 
spray, was one of the most pictuie«(]ue that 
Uh Kxcellcncy had over taken pu-t in. Another 
notable function in tbe programme of II, E. tlio 
Yiccfoy'a vUit to ktadvaus ws.«. tint oyftwvw" nt tUa 
now Mimicil«l Uiiildings in the Prople* P.uk. 
Tho Otirjvjration Rinldings nre fittingly nuninl 
after the Ut« liineat«.d Lord llijon the father of 
Lucal ikdf-Con'rnmeut in India. The Founda- 
tion btono of this luognificent «>tiucturv w*« Liid 
by 11 E. Lord Jlinto. Thus the names of tbnxt 
Uluitno\vs vulprs of indin aro irrevoenUv a»- 
ei>ciafo.l with this Temple of Civic lUglita. On 
tills aiii.pidou:» occasion U. L. the Vierroy apuko 
as follow 8 ; — 


your constitution and tfae many iraprovements yoo bava • 
effected in your great city since the first Charter was , 
granted to the Alderman and Burgesses oC Fort St.i 
George io 1GS7. Madras hag long been Icaown as the 
Garden City, aud you are (tee from very many o( the 
evils of overcrowding so rampant in Bombay and Cal, 
outta, owing to tbe extensive scale on which your city '' 
has been planned and laid out. YThethcr you owe thU 
advantage to the foresight of your predecessors, or to ' 
the natural consequences of your situation, I trust you 
fully appreciate its value and will use tho utmost care 
to preserve the open spaces with which you' are So 
liberally provided. 

you hate my full sympathy in your endeavours to 
make your city scooad to none of the rresidcncy Mun- 
cipabtiea in India. Tbe tioverament of India have ac- 
cepted tho views of tho Government of Madras on tlie 
rocominendalipns of tho Itoyal OccsDtraSiaation Com- 
uissioo, to which you refer and these hare been 
approved by tbe tfecretary of btate. Four Govero- 
meot will, uo doubt, in due coutse take mossurei to giro 
effect to the greater freedom and the larger ^MiworsoC 
ooouol which will thus be conferred upou you, and 
which mark a subilantial advaoeo In the direotloo of 
the Coniniisston's proposals. (Applauko) 1 ameensibta 
of tbe difficulties ivith which you bavo to contend in 
tbemalterof your water-supply and drainage schemos. 
Since l'A>3 the drainage and water supply works of your ' 
city bavo grown in msguitudo, and you nave now before 
yon (or ooiopletiou schemos tostiug about Ks.ifcrorca. 
Towards this btary cspoiiditure luy Uoverumcot, last 
year, saoctionrd ao liupcrial graut ot its. 2.2 lakhs. 
Further, they have, duniig the last three years, placed 
as tfaodiipuial ot the Govetomeut of Madras non-ro- - 
curringgrauis Bggregotuig Its. Iskhs, lu sddiyou to 
a c««svvvuy, igcaivtot tta. tltakUa Vw 

aaoitatioa, and 1 loam that tho Madras Govcrnuieot 
have placed at your dtspsual oooaldcrahle sura* (tom ; 
Frvvincial IteveouQ in aid of the water supply and 
drainage rehemes of tiie city. 1 uudei-sland that tbe 
ptovuiOB of further fuods wilf pot becomo a prtssiog 
matter tor two or three years, aod (doubt not that 
when occasion arises you will receive, alike from your 
■ownGofMOmtot and the Governaieut of Indis, most 
, aympathetic cousidcratloo ,of your difllcuhie8~<«p- 
planae)— always oo tbe undersUadiog that' you are 
- wiUiaS to do your owo part and mske such aaerifieo 
»• are reaieaabte in order to secure the bettcat* 
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book was printed at the TTniver-sity Press of 
Coimbra in 1556. It wn.s reprinted at Lisbon in 
1890. Maflei’s description of the building of Dni 
Port and of the circumstances of Bahadur’s death 
aro almost word for word tran.slations of Contin- 
ho. Continho is perhaps the best witness we 
liave of the affray, for he was with the fleet ftt 
Diu, and in ono’ of the boats which pursued 
Bahadur. Caspar Correa the historian was appa- 
Fently not present at Diu. In his second bock, 
■Maffel declines to follow Barros in opposition to 
Goes .ajid Osoiius, and .“ays he cannot pin bis faith 
on I'oy.al historiographers (such a-s Barros). On 
one occasion he refeit, to a surpri'ing omi-ssion in 
Paulus Jovius, .anrl speaks of him as a contempo- 
rary writer who has treated of Indian affaire. 
Pftubis Joviu«, whose real name was Gio\io, was 
bi'hop of Nocera in Italy, and wrote a bulky La- 
tin history of bis own timre. But be wiys very 
little about India in it, so I suppose Mnffei must 
be referring to some other work of his Osorius 
was also a bishop, but hia twelve books do not 
come down as far as li537. The French conti- 
miation is by another hind, It is noteworthy 
that Mr, Da Moura, while quoting Q).any autho- 
rities, good and bad, does not mention Coutinho, 
or Ifaffei, and that when ho quotes from Mr. 
Whiteway's excellent book, he misrepresents it as 
supporting his contention that the fight between 
the Portngneso and Bahadur was accidental. Mr. 
■Wliiteway iloes, indeed, hold that the Portuguese 
did not intenil to kill n.ahadur, but ho calls Iho 
occurrence a great crime, and clearly holds that 
the Portuguese were responsible lor it. 

Bf^foro I describe the immediate circumstances 
of Bahadur's death, it is necessary tliat I t,))Ould 
give some account of him ami of the Portuguese 
Governor Kuno da Cunlw, and of the state of 
things nntl feelings nt Diu in the beginning of 
1 .557, in oisler that the render may judge of 
what sort of men they were, and of the antece- 
dent proliabilities of the affair. 

R.ahaduv Sliah wa-s the eecond son of Sultan 
Mosjiffar II, and sncccodeil him on the throne of 
Gujarat on the de.atb of his elder brother Siknn- 
dar. His mother was a Ilnjputui, and he sra.s 
1>orn al>out 1.506. He came to the throne at tbo 
nge of twenty and reigne<l for eleven years, so 
th.at ho w.a-s thirty onn when he irn-s killeil. lie 
was the grandson of Sultan Mahomed Rigarha, 
the moj-t famous of the kings of Gujarat, and the 
one who is referre<l to in lludibras m the Prince 
of Cambay who, like Mithridatc.s, had made his 
Wy impt>r\ions to poisons, Bahadur was badly 
brought up, and his troubles V>egan early. His 


father had too many children to care much ^ for 
any one of them, and be seems to have specially 
disliked Bahadur. The elder brother, Sikandar, 
too, was jealous of him, nnd naturally this feeling 
iT wreawv l as the probable time of his succession 
drew near, Baliadur, while still a boy, wa-s re- 
moved for safety's sake to a hermitage near Ahma- 
dab.ad. There he behaved like a spoilt child, in- 
dulging in practiovl jokes, such ns setting his 
dogs nt pas<K‘rs by, This .angered the saint who 
h-ad clinrgc of him, and he is s-aid to have prophe- 
sied tliat one day Bahadur would himself be torn 
by dogs, that is, by Feringbi infidels. Eventually, 
Biibadur had to take refuge in exile, while his 
father was still .alive, and when be himself wns 
under twenty. lie went first to Chitor, where 
ho wa.s kindly trc.ated by the Ibann, and then to 
Agra, where he was the guest o! Ibrahim, the 
last of the Afghan kings. Ho was present, appa- 
rently, at the battle of Panipat wheie Ibrahim 
w-as defeatotl nnd killed in 1526, fighting against 
tlie Moghuls nnd tho Empei-or Babur. 

While in c,\no he heard of his fatiior's death, 
and of his brother's succession, nnd a month or 
two aftenvords ho heard that Sikandar had been 
murdered, nnd that a younger brother Imd boon 
put upon the throne. He returned to Gujarat, 
and KHcceeded in putting to death his hrolher's 
murderer, and in getting rid of his other brothers. 
He now a.«cended the throne, but tarnished his 
success by his cnielties, so that Babur says in his 
Memoirs, ho gave proofs of being a bloodthirsty 
nnd ungovemablo young man. He ha<l his good 
points, however. He was bigb-spirited nnd gene- 
roiw, and a touching story is told of how he 
spared his little nepliew w hen ho was, after the 
manner of oriental despots, putting oil hi.s rela- 
tions to death. Ho wnt for him, wc are told, 
svith tho intention of killing him, hut when ho 
lookcl nt the cliiltl, a feeling of compassion came 
over him. He Ufteil him up in his arms and the 
little fellow put out his hamls and accidentally 
touched BahndurV beard. “You have claimed 
the protection of my benrtl," raid Ilihadur, “ and 
I grant you your life.” He afterwards had him 
o<lurate»l. Bahadur too seems to have had the 
feelings of a gentleman for his guests He was 
very good to tho wcirthlcFs JIahnmed Eaman,tho 
bro^er-m-Law of Hvtmayun, nnd in spite of his 
dishko for the roringhis be sent Nuno da Cunha 

n present of game and i>oultry when bo came io 
Win. He also seems to Ime really liked Manuel 

of Urn Diu foi-t, in- 
^ted him to a Innquet, ami treated him kindly. 

Ihe I ortugueso were nt this time full of saspi- 
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tlri”,ami,.FenM.n-l<USo,™ -™ aW 

to receive thokingA imitation to liinncr. lie i 

v,«vo livd a myotetions noiiung that ho 
^onia ho killed, klnnuol however went, unit- 
tended, wa. well tce,itcd and rotnirol m aatoty. 

It irto bo regretted tliat Mr. da Mouta la un- 

inc in coming alono to the pauce . u 

i'Vadur'a g«d 

ignownco ^ by habits of drinking 

(Uu^s U® became involved in a war 
ruh ninm «n°the Emperor of Delhi, and w«^ 
dented an’d in 

sSSSsi"- 

„tlB33,led tohiaru.n.nd d„th^ 

™ made .“"TLii? arrived at uT in October 
■ “-oTn ' enterrnaiog, and 

uoiiioro notion than a bretu 

to him in the pU« Of ^ 

superstitious j ., It poetical justice 

Ci-own winch he ?* • ^quitodflLeWokeys, 

whcn^uno ssem died m disgrace, 

with royal ingnititu , nod imprisonment 

“‘V“ '‘:“2 

STn XuM^ Indi-in career is hi. attempt to 

.».«*• do. - 

tXhe great »“ 

and to Suno s go S 1 1 k.. >B!d that Id* mU»* 

j la ja.l.c. “ j;“°d „„it oI hw oui™ 

Icssnes* aod cruelty ^ there i*. P*„*^ 

In the Op«*c“^n uttw from John III anO/'P" 
the Latin translation of a which the 

Pauinl.dalf^ E^^ ^t^/ouolo lay 

S “o’l'S.'l“e> ““““ 


open out urgotLitioM witli Slahomod Shah the 

tSigof Gaurand to derelope “7® “ l 

ThereisannccoHutoftlus in the 9th book of 
the 4th Decade of Barros, based, apparently, on 
Gestanhed-t. . a • ■ „ 

Nuno h-ad long set his heart upon obturnn^ a 
footing on the island of Din. Indeed he had come 
out to India with instructions to Uko the city 
and to establish a fort in it. (Danvers I. 398 and 
Continbo p. 22). The fact that there was unusual 
delay <m his voyage, must have been a groat cha- 
Ktin to him, and this could not havo b«n les- 
sened by lus failure to take Dm by force in lo31, 
and his equal failure to get a site by diplomacy 
in 1533 It was in January 1531 that he sot out 
ndthafleetof 195 ships carrying 2,700 rortu- 
gueso from Goa in onler to attack Dm. On tho 
fvay ho stopped, on 7th Febru.vry, at Shial Bet 
(jibal island i) a small isLmd outside 
oftheGulf of Cambay, and some thirty miles 
east of Diu. Hero he found that Bahadur was 
having the island forUfied, end that there 
Urge number of workmen, together with their 
families, living there, and also a number of sol- 
diers commanded by a Turk. Ue summoned the 
carrison to surrender, and the commanding officer 
«me on board and said ho was ready to do so if 

they were allowed to go free with their families 

and their property. Kuno refused to agree to 
this, and aaid they must all submit to being en- 
slave.!. “To the honour of the Portuguese, ho 
stood alone in this determination " (Whiteway p. 
226). Nuno offered the commander his own free- 
dom but of course, he declined to desert his com- 
rvmions and soldiers. Ho retuined ashore and 
conveyed the news to his men, and t^y all ro- 
soUod to prefer death to slavery. During the 
ni.'ht which w.is lighted by a glorious moon, the 
KiD"’3 treasure was sent to the mainland, and a 
low men reache.1 the shore by swimming. It is 
to be hoped too that one or two boatloads escaped, 
but this is doubtful for tho Turkish captain em- 
ployed such boats as ho had, in sending off trea- 
sure and in giving news to Diu, and when he 
came on boanl the Governor’s vessel he died as in 


come to torm* by Riring up Dm. Tbeae orders were 
carried out, says tbe king evalUngly, and no few towoa 

were Uksn and destrojed with great slaughter of men. 

~ ea»i. diupi, afo«« tncenate cum viagtiia v.rorum 
jfrao*!- >VbeQ Nano was dying, he repeated the worfs 
of Setpio about an ungrateful country not getting bis 
bones, and when his will was opened it was found that 
be had ordered that if be died at sea, ho should be tuok , 
wi* two chambers ol a piece of ordnance atUched to 
the body, and <AaJ fAsfc.np should lx paid ffte pries 
of IA« iron. 
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a Povtuffuefee boat. The gaiu'son and the work- 
men gathered their fainilies, and the old and lee- 
blo who could not fight, and their goods into a 
he.^p and burnt them in the wjuate of tl»e fwt ! 
Tiio commander himself set the example by burn- 
ing his wife and child (Faria y Sousa). Then 
Bomo (-even hundred men shaved tlieir heads in 
token of despair, .and prep.ned to fight to the 
last. It was tlio Rajput Joluir (surrender of body) 

BO famous in connection i\ith the sack of Chitor. 
Tho Portngue-o MW the ghastly fhiues from on 
boiird their .ships, and then landed long before 
Buiiri^e, and under the liglit of the moon. The 
girrison fougiit obstinatoly and many Portuguese 
wei ‘0 slain or wounded. There wasi one reni-wha- 
blo case of a man wlio w.i-s croudiing m ft hole in 
the rocks. A. Portuguese boMioi sjsj.ired iinn witli 
his lance, hut ho »lr.iggo<i himseU up by the Bhaft, 
iiml dniwing hia Mvord, iiilhctcd n deep i-iit on Ins 
udvcrKiry's thigh. They then Btruggled logetber, 
iind after mutual bloiVB, fell down dciJ t»getlic«. 
An uren more teiiible lu-o is that of a i>i.kn und 
four wonieti, who'u fates urc deNnlxsl by Ooireu 
nnd by’ ^S'hil^ftfty. Tin* women wore seen to oiler 
the man their thro tbs, and he kilksj two of tliem 
M\d then v.ns Btruek down by a bwUet. Theiss 
upon the other two nomeli llniig tbeuisehes into 
the t-ea nnd wcio diouiuHl i’ana y hou'-i kijh 
1,800 nf the enemy noro Kilted. iSiil the b<K>ty 
obtahicsl nns \ery BinftH--only two or thiw c.ij'ti- 
ves (Coiitinlio). It is thi- butchery which iurii 
y SouM calls '• an excellent Hcineicniont " ! The 
idind now iTceived the npp«>i>mtf name of 
islind of the Dead (Ilha dos Morlos) It i- bIii- 
guUr thit none of the nwUssi MitlmitlU-. mention 
the tragedy, I'ut jm rlia]>s this is «lne to the f.aet 
tint the lli'tory of Itihsdur'a and which Sik-m- 
dir ^imi'hi quotov, docf not Bceni lo i*i>.t.* 
NiinoV conduct s\as Imital, and it wax nlso a 
bloiidet, for the delay nl Shial B.’t Kasnl Diu. 
“ 111 inoia Bahiti, J>Ie«j‘iiim fuit," k»js Mftllei. 
Owing to tlie time b>t, Mu'Uq'b.i and Swlar 
nrrisid frum Adin .at Diu witli nduf<?rruiiienta 
befoiv NiiuJia did, and when in Pebruary 1&31 
bo UimUardcl the city Jie found theidai-e too 
fctnmg for him, and had to go buck, fir^l to Klital 
Ik't, and afterwir'l' to Oo4. We rannot Homier 
if afur such an outrage Ikthailur wcit! inoi'o than 
rstt determim''! not to give any fiK'tfiol.f to the 
PortugiK'H’. Dnfortiinitcly for hitnsCif he was 
fii.kle luin.h'vi, nnd wasgtosUy iLvtm-v I by tli« 
l«d of III- war with ]luu.,t\un. He had 

Kdiamt infolcutly «i,il had wnltin txiJe aod 


• reniVta had •«<« It aed aayi it i« not traitworth;. 


ollensive lettei-s to llum.ayun, butNvhen it dime 
to fighting he behaved like A poltioon. lie ran 
away’ftt ilandcslin.ar in April 1535 and fled first 
toMandtuaml Glump.inir, lUid ’iifferM.irdB to 
Diu. In his desperation lie applied to Nuno and 
offered to ftllow him to build a foit on the Diu 
island if he would help liim .against the Mogliul. 
Nuno was delighted, nnd made haste to conic to 
Gujarat. There li.ul been .a tieiity between tiiein 
before this, ill tbe end of 1533, but in it there 
was no Btipulition .about ft site for ft foil ftt Diu. 
It wns confined to ngreenicnts iibont HaB.-ein, and 
horses. Mt. Whitewny sjic.iks of the condirions 
as being hard for Ilihadur, and about bis Ix-itig 
prcs-^eil by Tlniiiftyiin, hut it dot's not opjw.ir tllkt 
he was then in fliiy dnugcr fi-ojii llunifiyun, nnd 
the terms of the tieaty scoiri to bavo been fair 
enongli.* They cei-hiSnh' <1i<l not satisfy Niino 
ior we are told Unit he left Dill in ft ingo in 
January 1531, (Wiiitewny 23t5 note). Rut now 
tlihadiir was re.adj’ to concede anything. Jfiid'ei 
K,tys tbo (new) tro.ity was mndo in 1535, but he 
docs not gi'o the pieciso dito. Aecortliiig to 
Dotelho, fls quoteil by Mr. Whitoway, tliia treaty 
w.Li made on. ')th Uctolicr 1535, but tie(*ording to 
Dvnvciv, 1 417, the dat« was SSth Oclolwr.t 
It cinnot l>o 5lJi October, if Coiitinho U eorreet, 
for Nuno did not arrive nt Diu till tlic lOth of 
tli.at month Mnflei U-lIs its that it was a tiiangti- 
Inr pim- on a piomontory of the islmd, (it wna 
the eau (.umoi of the iBlund), that wns gninted 
by Jlalmdtir, lint the buildings wero begun on Ht. 
Thomas' D.ay, the “Ist Deeemlier, and weii'eom* 
pitted, to tho lulminition of Ikthadur, in 49 dayK. 
In thcMi »wd other deUiU Malfui reenis to bo 
copying Cowtmho (p. 58 of ivjiriiit). Cnutirilio 
Ini'" ft K-p irate cliapter on the cHy of Diu, and 
Kays that It U'came ilnjuii-buit in the tiino of 
bultftii MHliniiicd nigaiha({ldua'hir'Hgniii'lfatlier) 
who gala* the ihUnd to IiIb faiourite Malik Ay.if, 
and ho Ulls ua how Ayar gainwi the goo<l gnieea 
of Hue Suftau by Bhooling ft kite wbii h had ioide<l 
excrement „n tin- kiirg's |,oid, Mr.JlU adds that 
Ay»s wfts by birth n Ssnnati.in (& jxjh*) nnd that 
he had Is-en carried off bv Tiiiks and iimdu n 
M#h«me.lm while jetnn infant. ThL. Aynt had 

two Bom sriio aflcrHonU were put to death bV 

IKthodnr. ^ 

Forty-cine days fiom the "Dt DecemU-i would 


ItoUj >( tint KDrtdi 
bit coat: try rrom Iwiag fortla 


■jisl'lcdln order lo eitC 
’d((e*Uted by A'uno't fiect. 


tllsppctn Jrcmr.nty 8ou»» I.fiU'A tUt ©r, iha 
>f '"*'** * prclimlrsfy preiui** t© 

SXtrtia Attonio dt Scuta thxt fc% wenja giTc^lL* uu, 
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mto the <leto ot the completion oI the Fort the 

ithorSthFehrmiry. 

Ilnmoynnhololmoltered to P™ ^ 

tth th. m 
p„,se«on, The Ueety the “J ','X 

ta„ „egot»t,on 

an Rilventurou^ I > P. t . now a cltance 

who S' hronght 

oi So he moJe a ^^onaor- 

the good new. to Lut«n 

ginciou-ly teccive.! by the kiiig. 

AccorflngtoConti„ta,3^t^-/,^^^^^^^^ 

lor Muder n fo.t o„ 
ot a stte. Th J j; i,„|, had t-tken po^' 
the Indoe ''1; t T “t iOi-TOiet pUees 

.ionot, and they aU took eo^^ 

Mallei, indwd. b „ hioUrat, end eo finislieil 

made the Jloglt"^ l,„'„o d„„U that llJm- 
the «ar. Bat there kiagdom, not to the 

dor oaed the nco „, 5 coiidoct ot Uomayiiti. 

Portiigne'e. h“t to 1 e odieeti. 

brotheK,andlho ed t^ 

Ilehco B'hadur 1 A „h ,3 " as he termed 
giventho‘;a™n«»'t ,,,- 

them m»>o't“ “ , ladly hate got rid ot the 

terntocy.andnouL aaaie ot 

Treaty. ^ ^ „f for in one of hi. 

Bahadur’s clwnge of f ITenn- 

dnmken fits he ha it is true that 

ghUnndof dcstro) » lUludm . 

5tr. Da “itSi 't he laid railed the 

words, and «iiat he teaUy me.\nt 

Tortugueso madnitn, Portugue.e making a 

that h" hhl”"^ OTtl) a high qiaidniiigii- 
rfotiiomli, that 1 ^ 91 „„ d„uM that be 

Ur tower, but there whJied them sLun. 

nbutcdtheroit'iS"®; • - ji^^t in Jamiaiy 

Kuno therefore left ^ Vebru.iry with 

1537 and V* jj.,i,.»dur to his bargain, 

the intenUon of keei arresting him 

or of taking ns ^ traitor, bor 

or c\en puttmi:, hiu j,obnbly true, th.at Riha- 

it w-as allege'!, and I Portuguese and 

dur had been r\of ']» >^uim-ul-mulk and other 

was iu treaty with the * _ came 

enemies of theirs.^ A ^ Hn flmved 

to anticipite the k. Febnury, fchrore 

at Dlu ou the c% e of Rdi# Jur through 

Tuesday, jiauuel da Sousa, to the 


™.i„B hie «.peote. 

iMexteroiiely lelgoing Blo^S “5'?,““^';, pnle 
diir was then linnting in the * V 

llewaaniiiaiiof impulse, and tamous lor tlio 
Spilty ot hm moeenieiits. ^yllen ho h hat 
Knnoconld not eome to see Inm, he sont luma 
niebcnt of deer and poultry through d.a bou. , 
Ldatoa message that bo would himsell conio 


and see the Governor. 

So ia siilto ol the remonstrances ol his officers, 

ho went off, accontred as he was, in a green litint 

in" dress, a ilirk turban, and with a swoi-d at Ins 

waist It ana akidi IFednesday, the 14th Febru- 
ary 1037, and the third Kamian of the Maliome- 
da?. ealemlar, and the allemoon, which was one 

ot the reasons why his servants ohjecte.yo Ins 
ooinc for they add the oiomng was at hand 
^hefhe would break his t-ist. lie took Slannel 
.ir^iaai with him, one or two officers, and two 
P^ges, one carrying bU sw ord, and another a tow 
iad orrows. The Governor’s ship was about a 
laacue off the land, and llsliadiir soiled in a foiat, 
or roa-in" barge. Four small to.its followed, con- 
taioing servants. Originelly Kuno bad net es- 
pecledSiim that day, but he was not W*® 
l^sed ot uoprepired to receive him, lor da Sousa 
ffivJn him ihe news, and so the ship was 
dJesSd.and Uabador approached under salvoes 
of RTtiUery etc. 

I sbiU now tell the story in Mnffej's 'voiJs. 

bU account is, I think, very full ntul imporUnt, 

inti i. m agreement with that given 

by tUo eyewitness Uoutmho. Translation of 
tos account, (p. 211 et«7. of the Cologne 
edition of 1593.) 

£b£»£oi'v,r"to7S 


ce';sr.^;“".ir^”:xrS’’Si.^ 

^ tecladinB Martin Alfan.o'. contingent. 
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Sottsa, whom he had, out of kindnoa*, scot for from the 
(Portuguese)Fort, eomo thirteen officers or friends, ftod 
two pages. One of the tatter carried the royal dagger, 
and the other bad a how and arrows. Foor boats 
(lembi) followed, containing serraiits. When Bahadur 
reached the ship and was eliDibiog up the aide, Nuno 
met him at the stops with bare hei.d, and great respect, 
add took him into the stern which was royally fitted up. 
Three officers, the interpreter ^Santiago) and one page 

were admitted into the cabin, while in the ship there 

were 200 soldiers. As those m the secret koerr the 
king was destined to be put to death theo, they wero 
all in auspeiise, and waiuog for the Goretnor'a etgnal. 
Bat Nuno respected the right to hospitality to long sa 
the Sultan remained on boaid. Botli men were silent, 
the one meditating on faiacouyi (facinus) and the other 
conlused by the greatness of Uis peril. They are aaid 
to bare temsioed thus for some time. At last, when the 
ticlUn had asked bis people lu Bcisisn, if thero wetn 
not armed men hidden in the chamber (perguta) by the 
rudder, and been told there did not aeeto to be any, be 
got up, followed by Kuno, letUTned to the atepa and 
jumped into his boat, fonoly imagicing that he was now 
safe. But when Kuno saw him off, he, as if now freed 
from all scruples (rehgio) called to his men in a rough 
Toico and abused them lor sluggishness They wbo had 
long aince been ready * for slaughter, at once jump into 
their boats, which were waiting (here, and pursue the 
SuUau wiio was being rapidly rowed through the fleet. 
Manuel da Sousa, and some others of the most aetire 
get into the kiog's barge. Others gather round it, and a 
hot Sgbt tollowi. Many are wounded, or are killed. 
Among then le Souea who is slain with the aword by 
Solar’s aou-indaw, known, on account of bia ralour, aa 
the Tiger of the World (Sher*Alaul, and caet into the 
sea. The bor who earned the Sultan's bow and quirer, 
Was a moat sKiltul archer. With eighteen arrows be 
pierced as many Portuguese, not one missing its mark. 
At last, he himself fell, pierced with a bullet. Mean* 
while, during the tumult, three royal boats arnre from 
Mangalore (Mungrol In j uoagarhj and in them are many 
Turkish mercenaries. Whea they see tbe king eur< 
rounded, and hard-pressed, they do not hesitato, but 
break through to rescue him. Nor do they give over, lo 
spile of Iho nutuber of the Portuguese increasiog every 
tuoment, until! they are slain to a man. Meanwhile tbe 
promiscuous slaughter has nearly emptied the royal 
barge of its occupants. 'Ihe king is wounded, and to 
urging on the crew, and the bargo is near the ehore, 
Tiheu two or three ot the rowera are struck by one blow 
of a warlike engine, t (uno tormentictu), and as tbe tide 
is ebbing, the barge sticks crossways in tbe iballowe. 
At once the Sultan jumps Into the see, but he itruggtee 
In vain, for Ms last hour has come. Wounded, and 
buiTcted by the waves he is being carried out to sea and 


* Perhaps they remembered bow Albuquerque and 
bis captains had assassinated Itais {lamid at Ormin 
1615. (Whiteway, 163). 

t Coutieho aayt Bahadur would doubtleaa bare got to 
ehore had not bia barge been met by a Teasel comiog 
out from tbe Portuguese Fort- There was a canonecr 
to it, named Pantafacul, and be made such a good abot 
that a ball killed two or three of Bahadur's rowere 
Paria y Sousa says, p. 3^, that the man who Bred the 
lucky shot (presumably from a cairooadel was called 
Btbaitisa Nunhes. 


at last is brought near a (Portuguese cruiser (actuariiis) 
which is captained by Tristraui Psiva of Santaram, (he 
was thus a fcllow-towusman of Coutinho). Bahadur 
between fear and hope, begs to bo taken in, and makes 
large promises, ond Keeps calling out that be is tbe king, 
tlm Sultan. Paira holds out an oar to help bioi in, but 
unekpeetodly a common sailor finishes him with a pole 
or a spear. The body floated for a while and then sank, 
and never reappeared. 

Thue one of the richest kings in India, who had flllcd 
aea and land with the terror of his name, is slain in tbe 
sight of his people, and dies a most iniserable desth at 
the hands of those whom he bad hired at a great price, 
thus shewing the bhndoess uf human counsels, and tbe 
vanity of those things wfateh tbe vulgar regard os subs- 
tantial and glorioua ! Of those who aurrived, a few 
were picked up, half dead, and among them was Sotar. 
Kano received him kindly, had hia wounds dressed, and 
sent him into tbe city to allay the cseitemeot, for at 
this time the multitude— and it was very great— were in 
fear of plunder and incendiariani, and were rushing to 
the vraila and gates. Indeed such was the pressure that 
lu tbe crowd, and the narrow passages, some persons 
were trampled upon and crushed. The alarm was 
quelled by aofar'a arrivsl, Bahadur's death was not 
glorious for Jus slayers, but was a joy to the people, as 
he had been a cruel tyrant, and from boyhood been 
given up to all kinds of vice. A deipiser of tbe gods, 
be woa lavish ot bis own jooney, and greedy after that 
of other#, and was one who exhibited every form of lust 
aod cruelty, lie bad ruined many by talso aocuiatioua, 
he bad bestowed many thiegs, and then had taken 
Uientaway. Many ot his friends too he had put to 
death with various tortures, and among those were the 
two* eons of Ayaz whom ho killed ia order that he 
might get hold of Dm. Thus, from the consoiousueil ' 
ot bit crimes, he suspected erery nan, and every place, 
ao that be prepared bis food with his own hands, and 
woe at once a kisg sod a cook (word for word from 
Coutioho), One must wonder then why ho should have 
Come to visit tbe Governor With ao small an escort. 
Doubtteas the areoging Furies drove him to this mad- 
ness, so that he should put himself into tho power of 
the very persons agsinac whom ho was plotting. Either 
It was too rcBned dissimulation, or stolid rashness 
When the Sultan was removed, the whole island came 
immediately into the hands of the Portuguese,” 

Thcro ia not ntucli to add to this account, from 
Coutinho, for MaQ'ei follows him closely, lie 
gives tlie names of two of Bahadur's frioucls’ who 
were on tho Uarge, lAugar KUan, and Amin 
Astm {?)and he telJs us that the man who wound- 
ed Bahadur was Diego da Mesquita.f lie does 
not admit that Niino was prepared to kill Balia- 
dur then nnd there, hut like the captains, ho is 
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Sftys Manuel ^aa ^ 

honour, and that he S og ti left tho ship. 

>uno consented to in , ,^^ 3 . 

SE?sjfs«'SSi“sS 

s:Si]fe£S£S 

tngo replied that tin leave 

JtoieVs tot h™H ‘'.‘» „ j® ■ ;„. But tlie 
stoiliuS"'' *''“^™'j"'“,,l„Ld^a„,l t«n into 
bo^ ™ « el, «»'' M«» 0 ' "'P^ „„ ,„,bu 

tie trater, but V“J-' teg-iu. Coulinho 

bins’* tatgf- , ’^‘'•P *“ ”„l.. D« Rtm.. 

wa* bimteiE tbero in nlioie blnrne of 

i,r„iudiena .to;gb to ^ ,,„en n»* 

tho entaatropbe «n Sanmg U,, 

not jilstifieJ >« 'P".'’! ®Tbere is n roterenoo to 

Potlngues* inUncW. Mnj.hndin (Tho 

nnhodnrttotbmtho w ^ 

GitttoIIerooObnt tlM ^ n> 

and know PP^'^'P^^^nomrF of Ferishtn but he 
have ton Inter, (or in his pr«- 

oppears to hate hem e ijne earliest native 

fUho f^'^Abu Turab'a History ot 

fi “a”lt S."ntly piiblishod by Pr Deniso n^. 

pae, m™'-". t"' '“""S P"" 

r.ritr!“s:a.a 

n.ta. raurri ,l Mn. “ 

He fwttted M»nuel Meoe^® 

r. iiSea Wll "'. ‘:;'ni,„, hV. Sualre W"“" 
•'r;C.Sr”S«..aarvh 

ror Cotinho, una u. r 
“otspcrlljUietoa. 


ItUromarknbi. that none of the Fortugue'* 
“thoritie* mentions tho name ot the ankr 
cave the co«^ ?raea to Rahadur. ^ y P 

for to loavo him anonymous so as to accentuat 

ler lo killin" was accidental. 

their contention that tne Kiuiiio 

"We do not hoar that any attempt 

sr::hXrs;r;;nrHr"o"- 

nll^etl cruelty. 

There is ncurions statement in Abu Tombs 

History, and repented in tho .USaraaM, to the 
rirectUmt thoI’ortrgiieso Qmstop^l Bahadur 

St.tr Mon\\Ta“L°; aJ^^^ 

isr,\w“rot°dttettv ^i. 

at tho tots that pursued Bahadur and was hilled. 
1 indtt Ikhtipr Khan made - 1 - 8 “ 
Sironogram tor nahadnr's de'‘|'- 1 ‘ 

r;'"''af^'ASfngohrS^^^^ 

to 1537 . 


• 537 . , , , - 

Such are the facts of Bahadur’s ^ 

s^“‘sr‘•Ih".^t,'rton‘t‘'= 

the e.irly narrators do, because they iJ'J ™‘ 

anySdn-irrongin what they attempted to do 
In^their’view it was a fair move in the ipme, and 
theta was nothing to bo ashamed of. Their only 
„.wel was that Nuno mthot hungW the husine s 
Tml so caused Manuel da Sousa and other valiant 
Portuguese to bo slain. H o was doing only n to 
AlbiKluenpie did at Otmus when he mused Ram 
Hamid to bo asmssinnted, hut he did not do it so 
S^itly Suno evidently, intende.! to seize Baha- 
dur ^ It was a providential chance that ho was 
Wad to tote allvantog, of. But he had qimlms 

about arresting him while on hoard his ship^ So 

~io«lns rozlaastolj, to th" '.A »■' toe cto.aipiK 

KS'sf h s„i ' 

ihi- totoWy why hi. 
kody did not floit olter dcsth, did Dihidur *. 
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hp Faked his conscienco hy letting 'Bahftdnr Inve 
a rnn for his freedom, and then had him 
Coutinho and Fiirh do Sousa am apparently less 
scrupulous and nro ptizrled ho'v to neeount for 
Nuno's slackness at the supremo moment. Cou- 
tinho ascribed it to tho influence of JIninte) «la 
Sousa who was too punctilious on such matters, 
and Faria y Sousa, p. 32S), comments on the 
Btningo inconsistency of Nuno. “ Ho aans Mir- 
prised at da Sousa’s not seizing tho king when ho 
catne alone to tho Foit, now he <lid not seizo him 
when ho found him alone in his galleon. Sueh is 
tho difference between criticising and acting ! ” 
Possibly Nuno’s failure to .irrest Bahadur was 
dn© to the suddenness of the lattcr’a departure. 
Orperhaps, ns Jlr. AVhitenay (p. 24ft,) his 
nerve failed liim at the critical moment. It so, 
ha speedily recovered it, .and there c.in ho no 
doubt that his ordcr.s to hf-inuel da Sou'-a nero to 
induce or compel the king to go to the Poituguese 
Fort. There he was to be kupttdl Nunoanivcd 
His fate after that n »s to be dernled by the «-vi 
dence against him, and as the Portuguesa were 
convinced that he was their enemy, and was plot- 
ting ngninst them, and had. in one of hi« di itnkcn 
fits, declared that he would put Nuno Into a cage 
and Ecnd him to the Grand Turk, they would 
probably have made short shrift witli him, nn«l 
have sentenced him to death. 

Certainly, Bahadur Shah was no hero, and was 
no morn a martyr than was Chailes 1 of 
England. He was full of faults, and his death 
was no gie.at loss to the world But he must 
have had some loveable qualities, for his people, 
in spite of what Jrafliei sajs, deeply regretted lii« 
death. They fought well for him dming his life- 
time, and drove out tho Jfogbuls. And nfier liis 
death they would have nothing to do with Mnho- 
med Zaman, and when Nuno coqueltwl with tint 
worthless and insolent pretender, and prf>c1aimed 
him as king in tho Diu mosque, the Gujaratis 
made .short work of him, and madu him fly 
back to Agra. Bahadui's sister's son and succes- 
sor was so giieved tint he pined away and died 
in tlio course of seventy days (Bayley, 402). Tho 
truth is, T think, that the hard and grave Liisi- 
tani.ins were too seriouaand too bigoted to iinder- 
Btand a volatile and itnpulsivfl he.athen piince, 
such as Bahadur was. Coutinho devotes Ins first 
chapter to a description of his enorniittcs and fol- 
lies, but two of the latter wore innocent and na- 
tural. One was that Bahadur use<l to run along 
the top of high walls and Inttlements, and invito 
others to do tho same, and that ho abused them 
n.s cowards if they did not accept tho clwllcnge. 


Had Coutinho known that this was a pastime of 
the emjieror Bab.ar, whom no onn could regard 
either as a fool or a binggart, he would, perhaps, 
luivct.ikena more lenient view’ of Bahadur's 
amusements. Another inshance of Bahadur’s 
follies that Coutinho gives, and of which, he says, 
ho wa.s himself a witness, cm only raise a smile 
Against tho narrator. “I saw him once,” he R.ay.s, 
“in ft small and sorry fishing boat, going out Jo 
sea. Ifo was follo'wl by Nuno who a«ked him 
why lift was going off so hastily, and he replied 
th.at he h.ad heard that tliere was a great fish 
(prcsamablj’ a whale) swimming in tho sea, and 
that he was about to try and shoot it with his bow 
nnd ftiTOtv.” 

The absurd charge, maile by some Portuguese 
writers, tint Bahadur wanted to nssas-sinatc Nuno 
on bond lus ship, needs no lefutation. His going 
there was manifestly nothing more than a foolish 
fn-ik Bad as he was, 1 believe that he was quite 
>n( a|>ab1e of committing such a hreneb of hospita* 
litv as Nuno committed, and hi« conduct to 
Manuel d.a Soh«.v shows tint ho could not harm ft 
guest. 

Before concJucling I like to call attention to 
two galhnt acts which paitly redeem the sordid 
story of the affray and murder. One is the bm- 
very and dexterity of tlie (Alysimin) page of 18 
or 19. who went on shooting his arrows till he 
was killcil, and the other is the good behaviour of 
(he Turkish soldiers who s,icri6eod their lives to 
defend their master. Coutinho does justice to 
their devotion (p 79 of ivpi int). He says they 
could have escaped, hut they anchoied their boats 
in the midst of the Poitugupeo ones and fought 
until they vitfo .all killed. 

fAs regnids the hihliography of the subject of 
Jlilndm’s death and of the fir.st seizo of DIu I 
wish to dr.aw attention to an excellent article bv 
the Ut« Mr. Balmtsak or the “Cilcutta Review ” 
for 1882, and to a paper on tlio “Portiumese 
Settlemeuts in India" by Mr. T. B”. ILTolWvt 
puibMicd in the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1874, p, 128.] 
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SEGTIO^’ I. ^ 

THE MAnAR-ATVAS. 

c}j CKRAOIIARYYA dlvidea llio n™ 

S rm. into tto Mlo'rinS f»“ *<»'» ”■ 

“T ot merit; (I) Vnjm, being by te tl» 

beat (2) Anot'ta «' 

(i) Indmoilo (ii) r»'l'W, 0>>) 

(4) Xtclui or Inferior : (0 Gomod.n, (ii) 
or PpRTnl'Ai 

TAJRA OB DIAUOXD. 

Thiegomiatho Inrourito of the poet. r.r., 
Sntoclmryynt mbo ia the rrereptor of th. Aauma 
™d tb. onlhot of onr XlMIro- It » a«nJ "»“■ 
piront nnd boa the tetto of tlio star. 

Thi. la the beat gem.J Tbo popn'-'n "f"”” 

obontitiathotthearomanS arbo .not, .a aon 

ebon'd never »ear o diamond. Th„ .a ^rbap 

Loftb.bardeub-t.nrr.a<bi.b«r..o,»o.^ 

in rntting 11 or writing open gem,. But .1 » to 
bo noteal tb.at only F”'* ■"“> “™'' ' 

jnciseil. ^ . 

The mine of thU gem in term, of "money » 

given below — 

5Sukr*lViilto „Tb8Kein«c»Bi>olbo cotw 

1 Sakr* IV n iw ‘ fawmood*), exwpl peaHs 

wi.»n opo" ta "",""7" £..l.toa otSutrouil. 

tnlhrs^fSss 
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(1) **Tha price • of one whole Oisnaond '^*’8^1"® 
ra« but wi^e^in «stcnt is nreSummas or gold coins. 

(2) “The price is Dve times „ 

eoini)ifitbehesvier thin one raU sod superiorm 

estent- .v 

(3) ‘The price is to be less and less according as the 
(jnalitj falls off." 

This U according to the general theory that 
small weight but large bulk are tlio condition.^ of 
the high worth of jewels. The value may bo ex- 
pressed in terms of rflfi in the following way; 

“ Eight rrtfist make one in‘>s?ia, ten maslias make 
one S'wmrMfT.” Thus eighty ratis make one gold 
coin; therefore four hundred ratis make five gold 
coins. The ratio of diamond to gold as expressed 
in the above extracts would therefore be one to 

four hundred; or “oxcliange value" of Diamond 

U four hnndred times that of gold. 

Tliis general ratio is to bo modified by tlio fol- 
lowing considerations : 

(1) Other things remaining tho' same, the ex- 
change valuoj is (n) one-tliird less than tho above 
(which determines the 'normal' or ‘natural’ 
raluo) if tho stone bo fl.at-sh.aped, (5) ono-half, if 
the stone has the colour of the reddish powder of 
bricks. [In the general remarks on the value of 
gems Sutra state.* that this colour is not appre- 
ciated.] 

' (2) Other things remaining the same, the “ex- 

' cKango value "would be (n) half, if two pieces 
’ togetlier§ weigh one rati ; (6) half of this (i.c , one 
fourth of the ‘normal ’), if the stones be middling 
or inferior. 

(3) Other things remaining the same, the ci- 
ch-ango-valne of inferior or middling qu.alities 
* would be determined in the following manner ; 1| (o) 
by multiplying the weight in rati by nine-six- 
'* esokta IV 11131-137. 

♦ SokmlVnU*. 

{Sokra IV ii 110-112. 

1 IV^'iVlVltf’ SpecUlUts would do well to verify 
„ tbi troth end propriety of these remirk^ pe cotapar.- 

U livo prices piven Lre would be diteussed In the chsp- 

h tUod tho77afoo/ Ancfraf /ndian rconcwiim owl 
PhUi'c f’innnce. 
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teentlis, (6) by adding together fivo-swteenths 
and ono-thirtieth. 

The general rale about the determination of the 
“ money-value ” t e., price and ‘ exchange-value 
of diamond is given in the folloaving lines : 

(1) The value of diamond is according to its 
iceiokt in terms of rati”. (2) Even in the case of 
small pieces, the Height + has to bo considered, 
not number (ns with other gems.) 

In India diamonde^ occur over three wide areas: (1) 
the eastern side of the Deccan from the Pennar to the 
Bone, (2) fhe Madras Presidency, especially »n Kiatna 
and Godavari basins, and (3) Chutia Nagpnre and Cen- 
tral Provinces to Uundellthund. It is somewhat reroark- 
ahlethat thelndian diamonds hare not as )et been 
found in what can he called their original matrii. * * 

Kone of the Indian diamond fields can, at the present 
dav, he viewed as of commercial importance, and H la 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify, for certain, all the 
localities alluded to by eU*ilcal writers. * • ♦ India 
was the first snd for a long period the only, source of 
diamonds known to the European nations. * * * It 
appears to have been worn by the nobility of India long 
anterior to the esrlteit Kuropean mention of It. * • * 
Tavernier was perhaps the first European who travelled 
over India with theexpress purpose of Inspecting Dia- 
mond nioes, 

The legend of the origin of ^oltlnur § is that it was 
found in mines of the South of Indis, and was 
worn by one of the heroes of the M tfia^iharala. Kama, 
King of Anga; this would place it about fire thousand 
years ago, or SOOl B. C. Nothing more of it is beard till 
it appears as the property of Vikramaditya. 

MUKTA on rainLS. 

This is the favourite of the Moon^ j.e., presided 
over by this planetary deity, and may have red 
yellow, white and syama (swarthy or greenish 
blue) colour. 

This gom is lower in v.alue than diamond but 
superior to the lowest viz . gomecla and vuirtma, 
a.s well as to Iiulranila, pmhgarag^ and 
vaiduryya, which are middling stones. One 
characterUtic of this jewel is that it can bo 
written upon (like corals) by iron or stones.l] 


•Bukra IV H 140-142. 
t Bnkra IV ii 16.3. 

t Dictionsrv of Economic Products of India. Paces 
9.3-101. Vol. HI. (IR'W. 

S Beo “ Note on the History of the Kohiniir Diamond " 
in “Handbook of the Manufactures aod arts of the 
Punjab " By Baden Powell (1872) pigea 195-201. 

*; SuVra IV li. P.S. 

H Bnkra iV ii, 109-110. 


In the section on general remarks Sukracharyya 
Btivtefl that gems cannot deteriorate in value except 
through the tvickedness of kings. But pearls 
and corals are to bo exempted from this generali-s- 
ation, for they do fade through use* in time* 
The deterioration comes in n.aturally. 

The following arc the sourcesf of pearls re- 
corded in A'letranifi : (1) fishes (2) snakes (3) 
conches, (4) boars, (5) bamboos, (G) clouds, 
(7) oyster-shells. The greatest amount is said to 
come from the last. 


Tins 1.151 cl.iss of pearls are divide*! into three 
grades:^ (1 ) inferior, (2) middling and (3) excellent. 
It is only tha«o pe.TLtla, again, L t, tlxoso iletlvcd 
from shells as mothers, that can be pierced §or 
bored and hence used in ornaments. Those coming 
from others cannot. 


And the people of Ceylon^ can make artificial 
pearls Lke those from shells. One should there- 
fore carefully examine pearls before purchasing 
them. The test |] is given below : " That cer- 
tainly is not artificial which does not lose colour 
by being rubbed with vriKi paddy {oryza eaiiva) 
after having been soaked in hot saline water dur- 
ing the night. If it remains very bright, it is 
really derived from shells. If it has middling lus- 
tre, it is otherwise.” 


The (7flri«fap«mna §§ and YxiUil-nlpatani,** also 
describe the industry of the*’Ceylonesoin artificial 
Pearl manufacture. JJrihfil Samfiila, Ganida 
Pfirmut and Yuktikaljiatarii mention Ceylon, 
Pnralarukik.i, Sourastra (Guzerat), Tomraparni 
(Malabar), Persia, Kouvera, Pandyavatika, and 
Haimadesa, aa the eight regions where oyster pearls 


* Sukra IV ii. IOC. 
t Bukr* IV ii. 117-118. 
t Bukra IV ii, 122. 

account of pearl-boring in 
Baden Powell i funjah Manv/acltires p 192. flS72) 

"1 Bukra TV Ii. 124-125. 

Bpeoiilinti may' verify it. 
Yogctchandrm Ray in Ralna. 

pttriKm, 

*• Quoted by Dr. Ramadasa Ben in Palna^ahanya 
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HTO found. According to Apitsf^amata tlio 
places are Cojrlon, Arabia, Persia and Ilarbam. 

TJio following list of i>earl3 is given in order 
of excellence,* the first being the best. 

(а) As reg-irda layers or skins. 

(1) those with seven skins or cowrings. 

(2) those with Gvo or four skins. 

(3) those with three or two skins; 

(б) As regards colour. 

(1) re^l 

(2) yellow 

(3) white 

(4) black. 

Tlie following is the order of ago t, the first 
being the oldest : 

(1) yellow 

(2) r«l 

(3) white 

(4) bbek. 

Both those lists apply only to the pearls derived 
from oyster sheUs. 

la connesion with the value of pearls the fol* 
lowing things are to be noted : 

(!) Thereat for the measurement; of pearls is 
not the same ns that for dumood and other stones. 
For all gems twenty Kshurikis make one m<» ; but 
for poiitU three rain are tmule by four 
KrishtnUa-, and twenty-four ratig make one 

Now ns 4 tanfc»« | make 1 tola of gold, 
OC ratls (Poarl-standard) make 1 tol.a of gold. 

^23 The exchatigo-valuQ of varies ac- 

cording as the substanco is of inferior, middling, 
and superior grades ^ 

(3) Tho standard is either dumond fl or 
gold.” 

* Sukra IV ti. 110-120. Tho correctness o( the order 
may bo tested by specialists. 

t Sobra IV ii. 121. 

t Sukra IV li. 130-132. 

( Bukr* IV ii. 133, 

•j Sukra IT ii, U'J. 



Tho following arc the mothoJs presc-iibed for 
the caleulatiou of tho prices of jiearls ;* 

(а) According to Duimond-stanJard : 

(1) If tho i>earl is of more tlian a 
thou-Nand r.itis in weight, then for every hundred 
tntis, tho value would bo tho same n.s of a 
diamond, less three hundred, divided by sixteen. 

(2) If tho pe.itl is more than hundred ratio 
in weight, tlien from evejy’ hundred ratio deduct 
twenty nitis, and after such deduction tho siduo 
of each rati would bo tho simo as that of the 
diamond of tho first cliss. Tims, if the weight 
of pearls bo 200 ratis, tho prico will bo calculited 
after a deduction of 20 per cent from the weight, 
i. e upon tho weight of 160 rntis. 

(б) According to theGold-stmdaid : 

JIultipIy the weigbtt of tho pearls in ralis by 

13| and divide the pioduct by 24; the quotient 
%rill bo tho value of tho pearl in so many nitis of 
gold. 

Tho following are some general remarks; about 
tho worth of pearls : 

(1) The best pe.irU are valued at half tho 
price of gold. 

(2) The best pairls are the red, yellow, round 
and white. 

(3) Tlie worst aro the fiat ones and those 
having tho clour of powdered bricks. 

(4) Tho rest aro middling. 

“Talicorio hM been celobratcil for its posrl lisbery ** 
from a remote date, end es regards comperatirely 
modern times, Friar Jordaaus, a missionary Uishop, 
wbo avwbsd. Ia41«. a.V»\A the jiM \5KW, ^ ws 

many m BfiOO boats were then eagagod la the pearl 
BaherietoITioneTelly and Ceylon." 

UaXIXVA OR RUBY. 

This la tho Sun’s f.ivDurite,§ of red colour, and 
ba^ the bright lustre of indmffopa inseet. This 

• Sukra fVii. 152-154. 

t Sukra IV li. I68-1G7, 

X Sukra lYh. lGS-170. 

•a Pearland CAanl- Pts^enee of the Gulf af Mannar 
Sy Thuraton, Superintendent, iladras Ooremment 
Museum, p. 9. 

% Sukra IV. u. Bi. 
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belongs to the class of gems intermeiliate* het- 
^veell Kvjra the best and the middling ones. It is 
tberefoie appreciated equaUy %sith pe.irls and 
omernlds. The comparative values are not stated. 
We are told simply, as we have seen, tliat the 
emorald, if it is good, deserves the price of a rubyt 
There is one more information about 3/ani'il^ 
viz., that i-egarding ra.dmara.ga.,t which is said to 
bo one of its species and has the lustre of red 
lotus, 

“ The nftffle §ia applied by Iftpidariee and jewellers 
to tv(o district miaetala— the true or oriental ruby aud 
opinel ruby. The former may be called a red variety at 
coruodum, is aluminie azide. The apinel ruby is an 
aluminate of nagneaium. * • • The ruby receives 
the name “ otiectal " from the fact of ttie fioeat red and 
violet varietiea being obtained from Ceylon, Ava and 
other parte of the Caet,” 

'* Tba delicate |[ rose pink variety of tpioel known aa 
baiae ruby v<a« worked tor oenturiea in Badakahan. In 
the time of Marco Polo the nicee were wholly is the 
hands of the king of Balkh. 

The chJo( eourcoi, however, both o( the oriental and 
the apinel ruby are the mines of Upper Burma. • • ■ 
The ruby mines of Burma were brat made known by 
European travellers towards the end of tbedfteenth 
conturj. • • • Rubieecomo next in value to die* 
ffionds. * * LikOQOftt other jewels, Tubiea have some 
faneied taliimanie virtues attached to them, la many 
parts of India a bracelet formed of nine gens, of wbicb 
tho ruby is one, is supposed to protect the wearer fiom 
the evil eye,” 

racm, suoaKiTA, qarutuata on emcrald. 

This ib the favourito of the planetary deity 
Jleicury.** It h.vt tho lustre of tho feathers of 
tho peacock or of the C/os/ia (nilikniithn) bird. 

This belongs to the class of pe.iiU, and 
i. ju.«t inferior to the Tiyraor dia* 
juonil and superior to the middling class. If tho 
Cuniljiiata is good, it deserves tho price of a 
manik} u or i uby.ii 

According to Carndi/iuraii.s nnd Ag.xslg^imatx 
the source of this gem is Turkey. According to 
y.'.afii!isanyr.J..a it is JHecMJut'Usa. 


• fiukra IV ii- tVT-PJ. 
t faukralv’ n. If'7. 

} Sukra IV h. 101. 

$ lJnr^clo2>otdia fJri/nnnim— CbcmUtry. 

I i>icfioMa»v 0 / fhcA'ctmomie I'todiicts of India 
(It-'J’) Vet VI. Tart 1 Tp. &aU'£0. 

•• BukralVii.67. 

It Bukra IV iL 
» BoiralVll. 167. ..a 


INDRASILA OR BArpniRE. 

This is the Batuni’b favourite,* is not white 
but has the colour of deep clouds (blue). This 
belongs to the Ma.dhi/amo.f or middling class of 
gems, like PusJt^raga and Vaidvr^i/o.', t. e., just 
Ea{ierior to tho lowest class comprising f?onieffa 
and Pruvah.. Tlie value of Indranila is perhaps 
the same as that of gold, ns can be guessed from 
the following: ‘‘The pushyaraga weighing one 
raft deserves half the price of /nffraniVaJ or gold 
(of the same weight). 

“ U It claaaed S with ‘gems or precious stones in 
contrsdistmetion to the ‘inferior gems.' It it » "‘uc 
transparent variety of corundum, IAI 2 Oj) and differs 
from the oriental ruby merely 10 its colour. « * * 

SspphiresofVariouB colours occur in India. * * • 

Bspphire is found along with many other varieties of 
coruudunt in the ruby mines of Upper Burma. * * 
to Ceylon * * sapphires ere found frequently, lo 
16B2 a tcmarkable diaoovery of seppbiies waa made to 
KulunirteirUory." 

VAlDlTRyTA. 

l^rofessor Vogeschandra Ray coosidors this to 
be Clirj-sobcryl (oriental frit's eye), Wil»on takes 
it for “Japib lazuli.” This is tho Ketii's favourite, 
has the lustra of cats’ eyes and has its particles 
moving. 

like Indmnila it belongs to tho middling class 
of gem8.i| Timt piece whoso three luys are com- 
ing out deserves high price.** Uompatative vnluos 
ore not giveu. 

rt'SUXARAQA OR loPAZ. 

This is the favourite of Jujiiter.ft is yellow and 
has tho brillltncy of gold. It belongs to the 
vnldiWing 'if gems. TVie piece weighing one 

rati desenes, as ha-s been quoted above, half tho 
price of gold or sapphire of the frime neight.f§ 

• • Sukra IV li. BO. 

t Bukra IV ii, 05. 

; Sutra IV It. 160. 

'""'“‘’I’' 

^ Sukra IV ii. 02. 

I Sokn IV ii. 01. 

•• bukra IV li. 100. 

tt Bukra IV 11 . e3. 

IJ Bukra IV ii. 14. 

II Bukra IV ii, J59. 
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toptr of commerce. 


-I„.Jditlo.iI to beiog oMd 

bleeding pile*.” 


According to G.inul.p«nnT<. the sourco « 

HimoUjo; occotdibS >■> “ “ 

A'aj-fcv and Ceylon. 

goueda. 

It i, difficult to idcnliry it. It ti -E'lb 
iag to tVitoou+l tircou ocBinling to IW. Yo^- 
cktodroE-oJ. lotomoliou about thi.tnSrfnt- 
niti i, ns menste ■“ • 

It isthollnhu'slnvoutilejnnd liko coral b^ 
ycUouWi ml oc orauso 

;LdLralucabyu.niEbtbbntl.ntoU l o cc 
gems. It does ""t deserve weigUing ns it is ve y 

*"«* SWbu nccrduig 

to 

PRAVAIni, nOBUSlA OR COCUL. 

This is the favounto gem of Mare** and has 
yellotrisl. red colour. Like it is onoot 

the lowe.'tt nvina*. 

ItMcs tbraughusott iu.t™»' 
coral, enu bo cut or uvitt.n upouj. by .run und 
stones (e-S- diamond-). Coral, .e.glung 
.rdcirve ball .b= ,»» "1 f” Sold of .be ramo 


illSCELLASEOUS. 

Thoro aro certiin substances more or less allied 

to minerals that have been referred to by the 

authors of the Sukra cyclo in their d^ciiption of 
the Kalas, the artisans, the indastries and tho 
ordnanco dcp.xrtment. These should bo noted in 
an account of tho mineralogicnl ifata available 

from the 

One of the general rules for tho guidanco of 
kings Is that they should accumuUto for future 
purposes such things os ore useful to man. Among 
these ore mentioned nAierals,* implements, arms, 
weapons, gunpowder, vessels etc. 

suLPnrB. 

Sulphur t has been mentioned as an ingredient 
of gunpo^bder.: The following are tho recipes 
for this preparation : ‘ ’ 

(1) Fivepafas§ of i'lutirc/ti salt (saltpetre) 
one yM of sulphur, and one pafa of charcoal from 
the wood of BrAo (Calotropi* Gigantea) snu/ti 
(Euphorbia neriifolia) and other trees burnt in a 
manner that prevents the escape of smoke have to 
be purified, powdered, and mixed together, then 
dissolved in tho juices of snuJii, aria, and garlic 
(allium sativum) then dried up by heat, and 


(1893). P.70 yol.M.P» tv- brought from lb* 
t WiUon inVu* b«T.og four aifleroot colours 

*•? Sukra iVn. 01. 

i iukra IV n. 

^ Sukra ly u. l-J- 

H Sukra JV n. l^- 

• » Sukra IV u.M.^ iisilfi. 

tt Sukra IV n. rrader »• ** 

« Sukra I' »'• IPP ,rao«laliou ciTea hero from that 
nous the -.Sookt of 

II Sukra IV U. lol. 


fimdty powdered like sugar. 

I i)iefi<marv of t^t A'cononitc i'roduci* of India 
p o3i Vok 11, (leSO;. 

‘Siukra IV n 00-03. , 

t lao u*e oE SuipUuT id mediciaes a* copper eulpnate, 
IroQ aulpbaio (copperas) is old as “ Cbaraka banmua." 

tUr. KajeudralaiMitt* who ditcoTcred tho “Sukra- 
Diti " ID 1&T6 doubt* the authenticity of tlieao lines (vW« 
*• Indo-Aryan*- VoL 1. pages 300-3U). But Mr. Oustar 
Oppert WHO edited aod puDlished tho text for the Madras 
Uorezameot iu ISSd proves by quotaUoua from Vedas, 
Asoka'a Kdict eta, that "firearms and gunpowder oxisf 
ed ia Aocieot lodia.” (Oeo preface to "Sukramti” 
pubUihed by Madras Oovecumeot.) 

I Sukra IV TuiOO-BH. 
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(2) Sis or four parts* of saltpetre may nlso 
Ihj used in the preparation of gunpowder. Sul- 
phur and charcoal would remain the same. 

(3) Experts make gun-powders in various 
wayst and of white and other colours according 
to the relative quantities of constituents: — Char- 
coal, Sulphur, Saltpetre, stones, Aaritaf (oipi- 
ment),i lead, hingid, iron calces (oxides). Cam- 
phor, Jatu (lac), indigo, juice of »Sara?a tree 
(Pinus longifolia). 

The use of Salts., e.g., Buvarchi or Saltpetre § 
has been referred to in the above recipes. 

The mention of Sulphur introduces us to a fact 
of great economic importance, and furnishes a 
basis for interpreting certain phases in the indus- 
trial history of India. “ Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Industries,” says Mr. Holland, Director of 
the Geological Survey of Ifidia, 
are esiootiklly gregarious in their htbite. • • • 

The bje-produst II • eerioue sod indupenuble item in 
the leuroee of profit, sod (he lailure to utiliae bye-pro- 
duet! neceaeardj inroWea oegiect ot (he mlnereic wtoicta 
will not pay to work tor the metal alone. 

The demand for sulphur in Ancieot India and 
tbo consequent supply of it in response necessa- 
rily involved, according to this ‘principle of 
association ’ which is really only an aspect 
of the ' Doctrine of the Locaiisatiou|| 
of Industries,” a good • number of auxili- 
ary and allied industries in mining, metal- 
lurgy and manufacture utilising the bye-products. 
The fact that there are no such auxiliary indus- 


•Sukra IV rii 405-J0C. 

1 arfRta IV -ra 

t“Moet ot the older Sai.ikrit Mia., are writteo oo 
paper prepared with Hantala to preierre them from tha 
rerages ot iDSecta, and thia it does moat efTectnsllj.” 
Ur. Uutt, Dr. Mitra ateo describes arieniciacd paper 
io his report on Sanskrit Mas., in the proceedmga ot the 
Asiatic Society ot Dengal tor March, 1876. 

§ThiB eaUhaa been mentioned in ’'CbarakaBambita 
and also “Sutruta Samhlta.” 

II Illustrated In Modern Europe by the contiguity ot 
Iron and Coal Industry. “ elany of the most profitable 
copper-mines in tha world could not be worked but for 
tha demand tor Sulphur in Sulphurio acid mannlactute, 
and tor Suipburio acid thoro would be no demand but 
tor a etring ot other checnical industries in which it is 
uted” 


trita in UKxlern India is the real explanation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ilollancl, of why a good many 
otherwise rich metalliferous ores cannot bo 


worked. AVe c.in easily turn this economic fact 
of modern times to .account in understanding the 
industrial situation of the country in bye-gone 
days. Thus we are led to infer the existence in 
ancient India, side by side with the Sulphur In- 
dustry, of all those to which it is a key. Says 
Mr. nolland:— 

Snlphunc acid is essentia! for^tbe nianufaeture of 
auper-phoaphates, tbo purification of lainecal oils and the 
production of amroonium sulphates, various acids, and a 
boat of minor products ; it la a necessary link in the 
chain of operations involred in the manufacture of the 
alkalies, with which are bound up the industries of 
tnakiug aoap, glaee, paper, oils, dyes, and cotoucing mat- 
tera; and as a bye-product it permits the remunoratire 
smcltiog of ores which iC would bo impossiblo otherwise 
to develop. 

Industry in ancient India must therefore have 
been more richly diversified than at present. In 
fact the extinction of several industries in modern 


India b explained by Mr. ITolbnd in the follow- 
ing bnes : — 

During tbs last hundred yesri the coat of a ton of 
Buipburic acid la England hss been reduced from £SU 
to under £3, and it It ID consequeoce of the attendant 
revolution io the European chemical industries, aided by 
increased facilities for tiansporl, that io India the 
manufacture ot alum, copperas, blue vitriol, and alka- 
lies hare been all but estermiaateS ; that tbo export 
trade ID nitre has been reduced instead of developed; 
that copper and several other metals are no longer 
sinelteo ; that the country is robbed every year of nearly 
10l>,UOO tons of phoaphatio fertilisers, and that it is com- 
pelled to pay over ten million sterling for products ob- 
tained in Europe from minerals identical with those 
lying idle in India, 

And this state will continue " iintil industries 
arise demanding a Buificient numbec of chemical 
products to complete an economic cycle." 

Exactly the reverse must have been the condi- 


tion of manufacture and commerce in nnciont 
India, and for the opposite re.isons. In the Econo- 
mic Volume* of the /ndian A’wi/iire, also, in tho 
“Imperial Gasettoer of India Series,” Mr. Uolland 
harpeontlusdecline of ancient cliomic.al industiics : 


Mineral Production of India during 
*g3.1ti03, Uy J. II. Holland, f.r. 8., (15106) see 
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wouM not ho appreciated unless it conforms to tho 
exact rules bid do\vn by the masters of Silpa- 
sarfm*. - 

Tho imoscs thot »to m«ao of le« durable m.tc- 
ri.l OM not esnmmed by people very critienlly 
.ndlieoco m.,y be oveei.tcd without p.rtie.ihr 
ram. nut .tone being a durable material toree, 
on tho orti,t an extra amount of rarefulnes.,. 

Simh piece, ol natural stones however, a, are 
foan.1 in hills and rivers may ho need for 
mligious purposes without human art being 
m.ado to wort upon them. Defect, of* measure- 
ment am not to bo noticed in such images, !. J., 
to natural ran./iuja, of tho A'amaifa volley, 
Cliaralrakanta gems, or stone, found in tho 
GanJaka river. 

When stone images are constnicted tho wor- 
shipFrstouHohservo a rule with regard to the 

colour of to mnteri.\l u,od. *' Tho white stonot 

i, prescribed tor tho Salyayng.a a, indicating Sal- 
.cto types of image, tha yellow and nod stones 
are prescribed for Tretayuga and Dwaparnyuga 
respectively as indicating rajasila tjTio, and the 
blank stone for to Knliyuga as indicating Tanm- 
sikft type. 

Imago woralnp being a univeraal feature of 
nindo religious life, the iadintry connected with 
stones must bo expected to havo been n very nch 
one in tho days of Sukta authors, as in all ages in 
Indtan hl,tory. Not in religious life only, but in 

other aspects ot to sociaUitoot tho people also 

stone-quarrying, stono-rarring, slono-mlaying 
and other industriea and Cae-art, connected with 
to manipubatiou ol rand-stones, building-stone, 
granite and marble have pbayod a conapienona 

part. Hence in Sukranili wo find that among 

tho Sixty.tonr JTafra there I, one connected with 
Btonosi This eonsiata in the art ot cleansing, 

tSutrsiv Vide Oppert'a PHmltivt 

InAabiCanfs 0/ Ind ia. 

JSakT* IV hi IC7-1C3. 
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polishing, <1 j’ping, i insing etc., of stono-vessnU. 
Thorn is another art also mentionoil by Snkra- 
charyya Rs bemg an auxiliary of Ayuia*eda. ThU 
is tho melting and incineration of stones.* 
Again, stone-rnrvoTst arfi Mifticiontly important 
to b« recognised b}’ the statesmen of the Sukra 
cycle in their enumeration of tho attLsla nnd nttis- 
ans who eIioiiM he appointed to, and “ protected ” 
or encouraged in, their proper works by the king. 

It is slatcdby Tergusson that theio is uo stone* 
architecture in IndLa eailior than tho llnnl cen- 
tury H.O. But says Jlr. Cro^tliwaitet i c s. 

The neeatire fact that no itone-architcetur« previouR 
to AaokahtA yet been dUcoTCred, does not ^uetifr tho 
poRitire conclusion arrived at by Ferguaaon- • ■ • 

^0 famous SaranaUi stupa and the stupa near Raaia in 
Gorukhpur are cren oMsr than the third century D. C. 
The exearatlon of a etupa at Piprahava In Betti Die* 
trict yielded a casket bearing an inscription in the cha- 
racter of tho third or fourth century B C. » * • 

The stone niason'e art must bsee existed in India for 
eomo centuries before Aioka's reign. 

The following refers to Southern India : 
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rIsm tumbler are stated to bo the fismo at tboseof drink- 
incout of a crystal cup. Irnnore recent timee m tho 
aisteenUi centnry tho glass of India is aaid to hate been 
exported In Urge finsntities to t:uroi>c. and in the north 
ot Italy tbem la a tradition that the Venetian* at one 
time obtained, if net their raw glass, at least its Ingre- 
diente, from the plains of Hindustan. . . ^ 

Mr. Jftsv Soinko ii.n.A.s , nUo benrs testimony 
to tha antiquity of IniUan potteiy, both gHzed 
and earthen, and to its having influenced the 
pottery and gla‘«‘!ware of niirnia.* “ Tho cera- 
mic art did not achievo any public recognition in 
Europe till tho sixteenth century A. 1)., but long 
before that jieriod the pottery of Biiiraa had 
Irecome famoue.” Ibn B.atnta the celebrated 
Arabian traveller of the fourteentli century’ also 
reeonlod tlie fact. 


•“Monograph on the Pottery and Glassware of 
I)uma”(1t9i-0e). 


Early stoDs.earring roiehcd a high degree of perfec- 
tion, flrstuodor the ISaddhist In India and eren some- 
timobefo*oit§ * * Following the Buddhists each 

auocesslre Tiindu dynasty left ezimplei of thelrpatUcu- 
laretrles. • • ■ * Towards the end of the Hindu 

period the Vilayantgar kings were the greatest patrons 
of atone caT-iing. 

Tlic perfection ai" to which tho art of stone-earring 
was carried and the propertions attained by the iodu*- 
try can be readily U roughly gauged by the extent 
of tho architectural remains still in' existence, and the 
profusion and floiih of the ornamental work with which 
they arc eoriehed. The proportion which the deecratiro 
industry bore to the constructiTO de&ea accurate compu- 
tation, but judged by Kiiropcao standards it must baro 
been extraordinai'ily high. 

GLASS. 

The maoufactura of glass S was known in ancient 
India as earlyas KlOBC, for in “YsjuTTed* glass is 
mentioned as one of the articles of which female orna- 
ments were made. It ■* also ootierd in the “ Mahabha- 
tata” and In »n tld bonk called the Vuktikalpataru the 
effects on the buman system of drinking water out of a 


• Snkra IV tii U'.. 
tSukra II3OT-fl03. 

, t Monograph on stone-carrlng (IPOG). . 

S Monograph on stone-carying and lonlsyine In ' 
Southern India by Rea (lOOli). 

•: Stono-cartiog and inlaying in tho Bombay Prrsiden- 
ey, by Tupper (15K)C). 

I See “ Monograph on tbe Pottery and Glass Indna- 
Kics of the North Western Provioeos and Oudh. Mr 
Dobbs (1805). Chapter IX, p. 20. ^ ^ 
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I YVOXDER people in 

t iwU^cl who I'O-'^r'^ the tnio^fc an-l the richest 
■ mcsMxge for them et the pre^nt .Ky 
amuUt the welter of living poets an.l Utemry men 

k«<. !».■ T^rru «”t 

t™,. ne.™MSh».v! »•”. I “ 
Otco..rse,it .. l™e 

o! ll.« o' «» 

Evolulim, «n.l th. »' 

i„toro.m».nlrf«i« form. A. « ^"It Ih.J 
to „,..ooi.-o 00,1 poworfol, but tW, .fo no. 

.... tboynro uot tbr mo.t Wmg 

StUomo.lrbun.ctori.tioi,U..ot lb, t,m». 

it i, Mouriro H«r.rrlinrt -ho .^P-r, « 

t, botb.g^otr'tli'P'b'y”*'""’'" ^ 7 '*"','^' 

r„„ul .Uy. «0 bu. roulributrf lorgrb 
si.lebot literitnre— to itsoi-e'vtivo a. 

tritw ,i.lo. m»u on, rrml, 

“The Sightless” to nme one of bisenrl. 
bestplo^.orthe”Bl«e Bin! ''to mmo one of 

.ubsmuti.f U"'' pbil-opb'ro' p^ 

x^l.^ « s.iiterb Ilrvnms of the soul, m 

r‘^>^ ! r.-v.1 life have b“en «nroH«^‘> 

-it 

T li lt. n.rrUHoo. thr tri.l.»"'I 

tb.t cre, . 1 , ‘ tte of 

finilly crown it. It i> nan 


these subtle experiences, bocniiso there is \eiy 

Etao.ctioni»l.i»pb.y.. .Tbo.» ,vl.ounder.t.nd 

them, know-, of touiue, tbul evmy seulom'O, every , 
«'Ora,.lmo.tis«pt, en, I every cl.urueter mtro- 
doce .1 h sisniflr.int. It b> impo..lblo tor Ibom , 
to turn over the l«ge. I.rUyuod d.eemily ; ■ tor . 
oUhoosl. .-.1010.1 oothing heppeo., there a o 
gndoul ilerolopmont of thought eod no nccumo- 
Utioo of elTeot ohich lo.ko o profound iniprrssion 
IVlmti. then the nio.t dl.tuictive mesoige o 
Jlaolerliork! lie ..rile, himtelf; “Tlie coo.ri- 

ou.ne.s of the onkoo.vo in .vl.ich vi-e live .. ohot 

contcreonourlitBOoieuoingit woold not have 

if woeneloeed oor.elve. in .vhat no tno.v, or if ivc 

believoftoorevUlytll-it vvliuluo kooiv i. more 

imiiortootth-io-vlntoo still ignore." It ■» «'« 
idea of the notnon ll mj-stoiy .orronnding onr 
litetliol Muctorlioek tliinta to bo tbo most 
dominent idea of modern time, and this it 1 . 
nhirli con.tilole 3 the esaenro of hi. philosophy. 
Let 11. try to see then, ivliat ho really 

nndcr.Undsbyit,andhoivho egpomid. an, I in- 
terprets it in hi. gre it norite of art, nliore ho 
h.a. brought this idea to hear on life. 

I n-nnder if all of my readers knon that 
Maeterhnek is a naturalist of some dL.tlnotion. 
He ho. written an interesting hook on “ the Life 
ottiienoo",a.iihioethe ha. slodiod with the 
teene.1 interest tor twenty j-ear. or more. I 
have Kaialiy re.ad nny other hook of this claa. 
„ore fascinating than Maeterlinck's " Ik-a." 
Maelerlinck-B talk of the unknown mystery sm- 
connding and working it. wav into life have led 

many people to think that l.e i. a myrtic, but it 

require, a deeper penetration into him to know 
tint ilia entire frnmo of Blind is scientific. Far 
from abusing liinnan rcison, belittling hntnan 
n.lnreandsliorleningtho tetber of tho known, 
hctM>a-anthemetIio,!.an,l result, of mo<iern 
- gerenee -quareiy. Ho ma-ntiln. tb.t these ach- 
ievements of science nre bound to work a great 
cliangn in all departments of life and slioniil we 
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by Rome pnvate or secret or so-c.alle<\ mystical 
communion, succeed in discovering a key to un- 
lock the mystery of the Inflnite — we ought not 
to put our sole ti list in it. “ There is a notable 
iHfierence,” he says," between the mystery which 
comes before our ignor.ance and the mystery 
which comes'after what we have learned.” To 
him a mystery always remains such, only it bright- 
ens and changes colour and place as human in-* 
tellect adrances. Formerly, ho says, man’s atti- 
tude in tho face of mystery was one of fear, not 
of courage. The representation of the nniverse 
wxs really not so animated and charged with 
mystery ns now. The mystery wna then more 
or less static and cold ; it was not so vital and 
actual as now. Even the sense of infinity — so 
bound up with the sense of mvatery in life and 
tho imiverso was supernatural, remote and abs- 
truse— It did not get into life at all points. Tlius 
Maoterlinck’s position is not at all similar to that 
of the medieval mystics of Europe, and if be bo 
really given the name at all, he ought to bo called 
n scientific mystic. 

Lot us take for e'wmplo one of the earliest and 
best of his plays — “ Tlie Sightless.” It wa-s pub- 
lished in 1890 when Maeterlinck was only twenty- 
nine. The entire dialogue in the play Is kept up 
1)V a company of blind people anxious as to their 
whereabouts and the scene is laid on an island in 
the midst of “a verv ancient northern for- 
est, eternal of a-spect.” The sky above being 
‘ profoundly starred’ suggests the time to be mid- 
night. Tho blind people have come from an asy- 
lum with an flged priest for their guide but tliey 
arc verj- distressed, for the priest has suddenly 
left them ! Ibit alas! they do not know that tho 
piiest is lying dead even in their midst ! 

The whole situation in tho drama is symbolical 
of a great spiritual crisis in the liistory of modem 
humanity. The church 1ms mvle people sightless 
and sent them astray, without a guide, to find out 
a new path and a new shelter for them. Tho 


priest was out to act ns the guide, but alas, he did 
not know' that his days were numbeied ; neither 
are the people over whom ho exercised influ- 
ence a^vare of his death. The blind people move 
whither they do not know — but the sound of tho 
Be. 1 — the mystery of the unkno vn — comes to their 
ears ever and anon ns they He confined within 
the limits of their life-island. Some hint th.at 
there is a lighthouse in the midst of the unknown 
waters, suggesting that the light they seek is 
within. No individual, no creed should any more 
be truste*! for guidance, but the true guidance is 
in the inner intuition which sheds nn unce.ieing 
light in the midst of overwhelming darkness. 
Thehlind people talk of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the priest— there are various 
tj’pes of men and women among them, some old, 
some young, some hopeful, some sceptical, some 
emotional, eome mtional. But the one thing that 
etrikes us in their convers-ation is how the priest, 
feeling that he was not having any influence on 
the Intellect of his people, was appealing latterly 
more and more to their emotional and suporsti- 
tious side of life and bo lie had more women- 
adherents th.an men. This shows beyond doubt, 
that Maeterlinck does not caro for that 
religion which rests merely on feeling. 
Tho real magnitude of tho crisis he 
depicts by tlio help of symbols in this play is best 
felt when it is scon that the modern religious 
sense of man lias I'oen un.able for a good long 
time to keep pace with the scientific lesults of 
the age. There mu«t bo a new religion ushered in, 
where faith and science would ngree. 

MTicn, therefore, te.ac)iDrs fail and scriptui-es 
fail, what should man depend upon but tho 
spiritnalinsUncts and intuitions th.at still lurk 
within him ? Tbi.s is tho great teaching of Mae- 
terlinck both in this drama as well ns in all tho 
later works that he has pro<luced and this is his 
mj’stidsm — if mysticism it maybe calloil. But 
ns I have aaid already it is a mj-st:cism tint is 
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from bcionce. wailm" over 

Soo-l>il« '’7*,i, „ertb%-»ill 

fi„J . ™y out ot tto I»ug 

srr-ar^rr:^- 

f t' rol.M-bk. iu„'oc.u».tb. .uolub. 

bumamty. alone 

.impurity oI oio.Un. wntt » I» 

di.«mtl,o..o-v Wtb«nsbt-lb. pb 

,„d ibo »is« p«<>r>» '"“ . j,,i, „„„. 

t .bouW Ub= to .,uo.« “'“I’Jfr^ordeptb 

derful pUy to show to my . ; (oroos 

r.”rrih:g“:.hodsths.Buuhs.o^-- 

:"”^"r:;rs:tsua.pp-t,.u 

Usut,f«rtho»s«l'- 

Wbst s«ot i„p,et ol th. 

wh»t.o-tiatw.to«.ool» di,w»'erm 

movement of kn®" ® ® ’ century, becan^o 

= ---r:r”-^-r.gn 

into doubt »bo between tbo 

tvhstntettiblew" „tionri.n,d 

l«rti.s ot Kionoe «n 

„.toU.n.c.o^o- ..tnotion .o n.n»tn»y 

linck, bos b .t. 

.ud «o>““r'* J';,., ,u, true test o! ta.b - » 

.troug eonvitUo .batters it— thst.n 

nbo endtlrh-' ide.bemwbieb he. be» 
bilherto Ins support. 


D„n„7tte*'tU..t SLctorlinck is n proteeM..! 

pbilo«,pb.ror.theologi.n-h.ls not eonoc.nod 

with .ny ot th. “ Urns " ‘but hove prov.uled e.lh. 
h, the ^t or in the present century, tot w " O 
• *1 “C.slitless ” his doctiino of instinct 

'.tlhitoton nud their .eUtion to the mystery 

, ot things U so unique nnd so nrUsUc-.l } , po»»r^ 
fully Slid nlmost contincingly 

„mdr of tho ...nest philosoph.ool thought .s 
•found to bo ooinoident with ins theory, lo. 

i,„h.nco Bergson's lutnltionism has n st.nnge 

hkerress t. MselerUnrk's-hut tins rs not the pine, 
h, enter into eny liisonssion nbout it. Maet.tlmck 

helieresttat tho intelligenoo of the specie, end 

tho intelUgenoe ot th. indiiidiisl n™ re.illy o two 
distinet kinds. One we call instinct and the 
oOier tonson. The first nirlies the whole history 
of ..elution unoonsciously and U iiiieoincioim ot 
what Ues in store for it in fiitute, and th. other 
dehheiwte. or. the iniptession it tetei... and 
wea.es them into the strong tissues of logical 
Both these kinds of intemg.iic. have to 
boutUisedbyrnsnattlis present timo-instinct 
and reason must co.operate in SI.eh a way t«at 
insUnctnoy bo illumined into reason and reason 
may bo vitaUsed into instinct. Jlaeteiliiiek Isis 
wnd times watbout number that he does not 
belie.., that ... understand anything so long as 
that thing is not whoUy incorporated in ns and 
our understanding does not beoonie, as it ..ero, 
an iubtiiict, 


The following quotation finui ona ot lii. 
writings will bring out elnarly tho wholo thought 
of Haeterhnoki— “Keason. . . . after having 

oiHined tho subterranean doors behind wh'ch the 
vital snd instincti.e forces of onr being sleep 

imprisoned, ought lo seat itself on tho threshold 
of onr moral life. It w.iits there, lamp in h.ind. , , 

Jloyoiid, in regions where its rays do not 
,w„,otiwlo, the hlo of otesconty continue... Ileasoii 
U. not troubled thereby, rather it is rejoiced. • • 
• • It happens that among the capti.es that 
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\vake>6t)mo more mdlant than itself appro.Jch thp 
entrance. They spread a light more iminateri.il, 
more diffuse, more incompieheiisiblo than tliat of 
the firm and definite liame its hand protects. . . . 
.... If reason does not tremble (bec.in*4*, by all 
that it has been able to harm, it has nevertheless 
le.arned th.it no light is dangerous, and th.it in 
the life of reason one can risk leason for gieutcr 
charity) ineflablo exchanges take place, from 
l.imp to lamp, upon the tlireshold.” 

X now come to the most striking phase of Uac* 
terlinck's thought, hiS strong sense, to put it in 
his own words, of “ the truth, beauty, »uid depth 
of Iho bvimWest and most ordin-wy events oi 
life.” Ilead that finest play — that truest fairy- 
work woven by the iiand of man — his Blue 
Bird,” and you will perceive how deep-seated this 
sense is in Maeterlinck's mind, for indeed, the en- 
tile play most passionately veuties it. The “Blue 
Bird”» the drama of “ tbo tiutb, be.iuty aud 
depth of the humblest and most oidtnaiy things 
and events of life.” 

. He does not introduce heroic characters, violent 
passions or marvellous incidents into his play— he 
does not believe that these AreiCAllygre,it or there 
is leal truth in them— but, on the contrary, be 
makes in his “Blue Bird” a poor wooticuttcr’e son 
Tylstyl the owner of the true touchstone of 
happiness and beauty, lie sends him out in quest 
of the “Blue Bird”, the symbol of true Iiappincss, 
which is ever elusive and yet all-pcrvading. In tlie 
first act, when the brother and the sister, Tylstyl 
and Mytyl arc awake on the night of Christmas, 
tliey meet a fairy in their room and she .suddenly 
discloses with her mngic diamond, the ineffablo 
beauty of the most coinaionpW-o thiiigH niid tbo 
Souls of tiiem— of the stones in tho wall, oC tho 
lo.ives, of liro and water, of tho cat and the dog.of 
sugar and of the iLime in tho l.nup. The soul of 
w.iter is like a young girl, streaming, dishevelled 
and tearful ; and the soul of the iUmo is like A 
lumhious maid of incomparable beauty, dressed to 
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long, tnin-sparent and d.azzling veils! And in 
tho next Act they all go out — the whole p-arty- — 
to bring the Blue Biid. They tnivel first to the 
Innd of Memory where tho children meet their 
de.id grandf.ither and grandmother and their de.ad 
brothers and sisters — for n» s^iys tho fairy: “IIow 
can they bo dead, when they live in memoiy ?” 
And how strange that they are exactly what they 
weie at tho time of death ! The small kiby who 
was crawling on all fours when she died is still 
tbo same. Then they move to the P.vlace of 
Night, But have I told you who guides them? 
Light. For wo should not foi’get that a scientific 
mystic bke Maeterlinck would not have the 
guidance of anything else but Light. It is im- 
possible to describe well the imuginativ© beauty bo 
has lavished on these wondeiful symbols — 
especially on tho piesent one,— Night and her 
mysteries ! The c.at, tlie creature of the night, 
and Night herself are tore afraid that man with 
the help of light has come to invade the uiystenos 
which Night keeps hidden. Night aays to the cat: 
“ObHeiirloh Deirl. . . What time-s we live in ! 
.... I never have a moment’s peace 1 .... I 
cannot underetand Man these last fuw years . , , 
Must he absolutely' know eveiythiug! .... 
Alre.ady he has captured a third of my iny'-tei iV*, 
all my Terrors are afraid and dare not le.ave the 
house ; my ghosts have taken flight, the gi-e.ater 
p.wt of my sicknesses are ill.” 

What etnuigo caves aie inside the halls 
of the PnLace of Night in which ghosts, 
8ickncs.sc8, waip, sljados find terrors dwell! 
But the Bine Biid i« nowliore to be 
seen. In the drenm-garden there, among 
Sbars and planets, Blue biids fly- in l.irge numbers 
Ciota jewel to jewel and from moonbeam to 
moonbeam but they die as scon as they are 
caught! 

Thetwo children come next to the Mace of 
Happiness, where they see the big luxuries of the 
world and tho miseries, and the real 
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joya anil li-appinessiis ton, sucli as tlio joy 
ot Ijoiag »ell, tlio joy o! lieltig jnst, 
tho joy ol being good and many otliors, 
and lastly tbo roetkss joy of n.atornal love. 

The children wonder to see the Joy of Maternal 
Love so like their own "Mummy" hutso much 
prettier and the Mother’s Joycsplaina to them 
that each of their smiles makes her younger by A 
ye.ir, hot in the homo that does not all show; 

only there everything IS seen in its truth! Umy 

question her when she got tho boauUfu! dress she 

haaonandshe answem that it i. made ol Lmses 

and carcases and loving looks! She nays ’all 
mothei-s are rich when they lovo their children 
and that “there ai-c no poor mothers, no ugly ones, 
no old ones." She tell. Tystyl that ho has como up 
there only to rodisc and leirn, once and tor all. 
Iiow to SCO hci when ho tecs her doivn below. 
He believes hereelt in h.aven; but heaven is 

wherever .he and 1.0 k... each other. And d^s 

not all this prove most bcautilully the bchet of the 
poet in the truth, beauty and depth ol the 
homblct and most onlin.ry 'f ‘7““ 

life-may I add, the relation, of hte! And mind 

you, it is the Light that reveils all thU ineap.es- 

sible wonder of be-iHty t 

The pwt travelled throngli-thc land of Memory 
and A-ight-th. present .e.»-new the In me ra- 
main, to be diwovered and v,-i.new»l, and » he 
cbildren joarney forward - “ingdom^ In tb. 

iminen.. balls ot the asi.r. H"” » 

they see ehildmn that arc about to bo bom^ 
E„„ dvy almov. they are taken down to ^rth 

^Tlle. How ioeapma-ibly Iwant.Inl then. 

^ o 1 slfxllm vitin nttenipt to tell you. 

;”r:;;n:v,or.dofn.wlw.anty.nd^ 

' . , 1 clilte.ing with aome on.sreetod 

'“‘=7Titiv“.\n the Undcf th.fn..w. 

wTvNvl-Mid Mytyl discoTered 


done, they lind thomselves back agam 
to their own poor cottigo which they 
hawdly wcogm.o. They went out in quest of 
tlie Uhio IliTfl but in each pUco they have visited 
they met one wliick promised to bo blue but 
proved diftbrent nftorwnids. They saw one in the 
land of Memory which soon turnoil black, the 
bluebirds in the dreainbnd of night were nil 
dead, and the Ust one they had in the re.vlm of 
the future tumed pink. So it seems that tho 
« Blue Bird does not exist or lio ebanges colour 
whe.1 he is CJvged.” True they have failed to bring 
it, bnt they hnvo won rcjil happiness. Tho rision 
haunts them nnd remains with them. Their 
father and mother are amazed to hear of their 
journey nnd they c-annot persuade them to 
believe that it was nil a dream. Mother, father, 
water, fire, the dog, the cat, tho house nnd eveiy- 

thing are ever afterwards rich and beautiful to 

them as thoy were when they were seen with the 
help of the magic diamond of tho Faiiy. The true 
“ Blue Bud " therefore resides in “ tho humblest 
and most ordinary things and eveats of life." 

Is cot all this a most wonderful and beautiful 
message? There is only another poet I remember 
who has perceived like Maeterlinck that nil men 
and all experiences are equal and beautiful 
beyond words in the presence of life, for is not 
grrot Nature herself, m which all life is, uniform 
m all her varieties? Ihe distinctions of higher 
nnd lower, of common nnd uncommon, of ugly 
nnd beautiful, ore absolutely lost to this poet. And 
■who may be he? Walt Whitman, the American 
poet. lle.id hw ‘Leaves of Grass’ and see if what 
I Kiy about him is true or not. But neither ho, 
nor any of gi-eate«t names in moilonr literature 
liare penetrated so deep into the mystery of life 
and into its beauty nnd its joy a-s Maurice 
Maeterlinck, has done. For, have I not said that 
bih ideas arenot merely sentiments but illumina- 
tions received from scrence and the new know- 
ledge? Ilia ideas are therefore whole, not half; 
they Imvetho sanction of the modern nge and tho 
past expriencca of humanity. And 1 istly they are 
not ideas but passionate sentiments— they are 
not philosophical, hut exquisitely beautiful and 
pmticol. 
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BY 

Ur. HEUENDRA PRASAD GHOSE, B.l. 

HE failure of the People’s Bank of JndiaLd., 
ia ’wliich lias l>een involved several other 
Banks in the Punjab and the sister pro- 
vinces reminds one of the failure of the Union 
Bank in 1848, acrash that retarded the progress of 
Joint Stock Companies in Bengal for more than a 
qu.arter of a century. The effect of the^o failures 
on the industries of the Punjab will be disastrous, 
and Indian capital which has only recently been 
shaking off the shyness it had acquired in the 
rough and ready days of the Moghuls and the 
Mahmttas will again seek a safe shelter in the 
iron box of the owner. 

The importance of Banks in the modern com- 
mercial system cAnnot be over-estimated. As 
luindicrafts grew into manufactures and as trade 
expanded into commerce a new commercial system 
was built on the deep foundations of medieval 
trade. " It proceeded on the principle that the 
protection of trade formed a duty of the Sovereign, 
that protection involved regulation, and tliat it 
was beneficial for the nation that each trade should 
bo placed under a guild or corporation with powers 
of Be\f-matiagement and internal control.’ The 
system soon developed into corporations for 
foreign enterprise, such as the Merchants of the 
Staple, the Pcaternity of St. Thottuis a Becket, 
afterwards the Merchant Adventurers, and tbo 
Muscovy Compiny. These llegulated Companies 
formed the intermedLate link between the medie- 
val trade guilds, and the modern commercial 
afcsodations under the Campaniea’ Acts. Tbo 
expansion of these companies soon brought about 
the recognition of the principle of a Joint Stock 
“ by which " as Davenant puts it, “ tbo wealth and 
* Xhli article was leat to ui in October. [Ed. I, E.] 


strength of many are guided by the c.areand wis^ 
dom of a few.” The science of audit grew with 
the growth of the Joint Stock system and brought 
intoexistenco the Chartered Accountant who may 
bo considered “ tbo linanci.al conscience of Limited 
liability,” 

The estubli'^hment of Joint Stock Companies 
necessitated the establishment of Banks. In 
England “ the laws relating to usury, founded upon 
Scriptuial cations, and interpreted adversely to 
the receiving of interest for money lent, were n 
gre.-vt hindrance to the employment of ctipitol in 
the channels which evperience and wisdom indi- 
cated as profitable. It was too great a strain upon 
hum.an nature to dam back the tide of advancing 
and enlightened self-interest which was anxious 
to place in the hands of those w'orthy of trust the 
honourable 8.aving> gjvrnered from industry, where- 
by a volume of capital could bo at once directed 
to the point where it was requisite, provided that 
those who had supplied it, wlietber in large or 
small proportions, should receivo a reasonable 
recompense in the shapo of interest, Metaphysi- 
cal distinctions were drawn, and attempted to bo 
maintaiped, that » diQ'erence existed between tho 
profits gained by direct adventure, and personal 
initiative, and tbo intermediary of a third person 
in the shape of a banker or goldsmith.”* And 
as capital accumulated, it required an aqueduct 
through which it might freely flow to fertilize new 
and tics growth al £ngf.vnij'8 modern 
banking system, consequent upon the fomid.ition 

of the Bank of England, supplied tho necessary 
channel. This Bank was first projected by Dr, 
Hugh Cliamberkiin, but the plan actii.dly adopted 
was proposed by Mr. AVilliam ratersoii. “The 
object was to raise money for the uso of the 
Govcrnmcnt.”t Aftei a long and vip^put discus- 
aionthe Act passed both Houses of ibirli.uncnt, ami 
receivetl the Ro yal Assont. Tl.e whole subscription 
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having ton fllea in tm clay., a charlcrma isantd 

on the 27th day of July, K'94. 

“The ti'ansmis'sion of money w.is in ancient 
times eETectoJ by sending a messenger ivith the 
coin. During the Mi.Ulo Ages, it nmi accom- 
plished by means ot bills ot exchange, nhieh mere 
pnnhasedby merchants. Dltimately. a class of 
persons c-arried on this kind of traffic, and purchas- 
ed or cold bills to suit the convenience ot parties 
nho wished to deal with them, Tli. peennerry 
transactions ot independent nations are still ad- 
justed in the same way " Then came th. Banks. 

- The most ancient Bank was that of \ enice sup 
posed to have ton established in ll.'iT. In ‘ke 
year 1401 a public Bank was etb'klishe.l m 
Barcelona, in Spain. The bank of 0«n«“ ““ 
th. Chamber ot St. Oeorg. iva. established m 
1407 The Hank ot Amsterdam avas founded m 

lOOS This B.ink was the model on which were 

formed most of the European Banka now in 

"^America the Itiaka play th. most important 
part in the commercial and induslcial sy-slcms a 
Lcoiintry. 

reach the crucial part of the industrial preble- 
The bank, are the pivot ou wbioh not ouly lb 

industrial but tbcwbele commem^^ 

So important m the ^ a, most be said. whil. 
j,,.p„sent.b^^™ E 

they remain s^wef » 

r.,rb“ gnSs aid comb, mations, but tb.y 

of all the ^ g suwnisors. Tho Amencan 

.na'^wm,rw«.,u,.oebeck 

^“llybadbiusineasandto hake early pmeuu- 


tiona against danger,- The Banking system ot 
the United States is so extensive that even n 

Buporliclal survey ot it is no light task. A speci- 
ally prepared return gives the total niimher of 
banks ot all kinds doing business on the 22th 
Juno 1901 as 12,072. “ Their aggregate capital 

was' 1139 rnilUon dollars, the surplus C93j 
millions and undivided profits nearly 271 
mniions. Their own resources thus amounted to 
2102 millon dollars. They held public money in 
tho shape ot deposits aggregating 8619 millinn 
doltam, and had lent ant 6491 millions. Of the 
pubUe money 2128 million dollars, and ot their 
aim 2102 million-together 4230 millions— were 
presumnWy invested.” 

“The knowledge of Banking in India was long 
anterior to the settlement of the English In this 
p.art of the globe, though tho system under which . 
it wns carried on was widely different from that 
which Europe.an skill and science hare introduced. 
From time immemoiial, tho Banker has aln-nys 
been an important member of Indian Bociety."t 
“The fact," s.ays Mr. Cooke, thehistorinn of Indian 
" that Europeans are not the originators 
of Banking in this country, need not strike us 
with sutpri.«o. for both from internal evidence, 
which the successes of the British arms in tho 
Pahtijab further extended and opened out we 

know that civilisation and the arts distinguisheil 

the Sail for a very considerable period before 
the irwJ had begun to emerge from ignorance 
and barbarism." The growth of the system of 
bmking in Indm Ls interesting to trace. And the 
simplicity of that system puzzled many 

Europe-m hankers. But we nrenot dealing with 
the system indigenous to the country, mat 
we are concerned with is the system introduced 
by Eurpeans and suited to the altered conditions 
of the commercial and industrial system of tho 
country. 


• laidson— .ilmrrican /ndustnai Problems. 
t Cooke— CaaWny in India 
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“ Before tho estnblishment of the Bank of 
Bengal, the European system o! hanking had 
been introclucecl by the great Agency Houses of 
Calcutta, the failure of which, for enormous reasons 
is well known to the Indian p\iblic. They aver® 
not merely merchants end agents, but they united 
with that business Banking in nil its branches, 
and were known as the merchant princes of India. 
They were agents for the whole civil and military 
service. Tliey were agents for the planters and 
merchants settled in the upper Provinces. They 
wero B inkers receiving deposits, Bankers making 
ftclvances for tho produce of tlie interior, and 
B inkers Issuing paper money. • • • • 

After tho establishment of the Bank of Bengal, 
but more especially, after tho p^'■»ing of tho Act 
in 1813, which partially reinoveil restiictions 
pkicod upon Europeans settling in India, great in« 
ilueemcnt was given to extend tho Banking prin* 
ciple, and these t.uccesMvely started into existence 
several privato'Banks in connection anth Agency 
Houses. A great commercial erWs occurTwl in 
1829-30, and upon tho tUM of the Calcutta 
Agency llou'-es (Alcaandor and Co , Colin and 
Co , Fergiisson and Co., Mackintosh nn<l Co., 
Pidmer and Co., and Cruttenden and Co) 
successively rose the Union Bank of Calcutta, 
and all tho difTerent joint-stock associations now 
known under the name of .Vc/hW/ Danli." 

Tlie first institution of its kind in India wa-s 
the B\nk of Hindustan, e«tabli>.he«l l»y the late 
firm of Mes.sr8. Alexander nnd Co., n1>out 1770. 
The circulation of its notes was confined to Cal- 
cutta and its neiglilwuihocvl, the Coveminent 
baaing refiise<l to s.anctioii their reception into 
their Treasuries in theMofuviil. On twoocowiona 
the lUnt succe'sfully fupporte,] a-cry severernns 
Upon it. Onee in 1S19, wlien in 'consefpicnee of 
some forgeries, the ptoprietons Lssuf^l a notice to 
the public pointing out how to distin;^i*h the 
genuine from forgwl notes ; «nd once asrain in 
1829 when the far.iu® of Messrs. r»lr£iw and Co , 


spread alarm among tbn inhabitants of C.alcutta. 
At that time tho Bank had to meet n demand of 
about 20 lacs of Rupees. It continued its oper- 
ations till December, 1832 when “the most aw- 
ful commercial crisis that ever visited India, by 
drawing into its vortex nil tho old firms, necessarily 
caused the stoppage of tho Bank ” avhich wn.s 
unable to weather the squall that wrecked Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. 

When the Bank of IHndostnn f.ailcfl the Bank 
of Bengal was in its twenty-sixth year. “ It was 
oponwl for business on tho Ist May, 180G, under 
the name and style of the Bink of C.ilcutta.uitli 
a capital of Sicca Rupees 50,00,000 in .500 shares 
of ten thousand Sieca Rupees each. Tho first 
Charter was granted on 2nd .Tanuary 1809 during 
the Oovernment of I/)ril Minto, on winch oocnsion 
the name avas altered to thatwliieh it now boars, 
riz The Bank of Bengal.” Mr. J. W, Shercr, 
of tlio Bengal Civil Pervico, was Appointed the 
Jyyretarj’. Among the sli Directors eloetn*! 
at a public meeting, lield nt tho Town Hall of 
Cilcutta on 15th December 1808, Maharaja 
Sookmoy Roy uas tho only Indian. On tho 
Ut March 18(12. under special agreement with 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, and 
the Indian Government nt Calcutta, tho General 
Treasury nt Calcutta avas estahlLriied nt tlio Bank, 
in terms of the Nolific.»tirin publishe<l in the 
Calcntln of .Ird .Tanuary 1802, Under 

this agreement, the business of reecMngnnd pay- 
ing money on liehalf of the Rijjireme Government 
of India, and tho Government of Bengal, hereto- 
fore transacted nt the Gorieral Treasury nt Fort 
William, was altogether ve4ed in the Bank, 
“TliP Government held 275 shares of lU. 4,000 
each in the Capital of the Bank," 

*• Almost in every resj>prt on the plan of tho 
Bant of Benril” was ft-arV.l the Bank of 
BomlmyinlRlOand the Bank ofM-adra. in 184.3. 

Tlie third Ihnk eeUhlishM was the Commercial 
Bant which comroenee-l operations on the let of 
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Mny 1819. Its juTtncrs we.-o the inemhers of 
IhoErmot Mu-kinlo.li.in.l Co., J. Mekillo «i»l 
P. Roip-on of the firm of Fergio-.on ao.l Co, 
Ea«.r,l ntightmao Ee,., lUbo C,o,,)-mol»n 
Thekoor-th. meml«..e of tl.o Crra of Joseph 
n.rref.o ooj Co., mol Messrs. Man.liotlo Uri.rto 
nnd Co. The nvemgo ivnioniit of its notes in cir- 
eolation sr,s aboot K, laes « ooolraete,! . 1 . 
eircolatioo in 1B23. In 1820 tl.o Onion B.nk vroo 
projoeteJ anil tssbablisheil. As till.' new 
ana rai. 0,1 prineipally by the parlnor, of lb. 
Coo,o,erei.al 11, nk its oponttioos wen, gra.l.ially 
narrowe,! till ISS.!, when the tailnro of Mess,, 
MaekiotO'h and Co took pUeo The w,tlleo,ent 
of the air, it, of the n.nk then deeoleed upon 
Ilibo Dwarkawath T.isore, who finally a.ljaste.l 

ftll cbims ngunst the Bink. 

The establishment of tl.o Onion II, nk was a ^ 
instrnmcntal in elosins in 1820 the Cale,Ata 
Rank established in 1824 by Messm. Palmer 

‘'"'ire'unioo Rank was established in 1 820, it. 

™i„ object beio, to fill «P >h. m bo 

money market, left vacant, as ,t ” 

restrictions imposcl on the Rrok of Heap y 
it. Charter. It commenced 

nth Angnsl 1920 wHh » »P'“' , 

girentooneof the most socce 

Pill Tlie «WinH<?nt was Mr. A. U. « 
perpetrated. The Rank. 

tor n,any ) 7 ,^ 3 , r „„ ,,iwmrrr«i 

Towanlslhe re'nstiloenU of th. 

natkwcrirt^^rently ov«nlnwn Mr. Sin 

Ihnh for the irregnUntirs and 

tdhrs rr-ponsda' V^ pr„cee.t, of which, 

,ll.cooolc,l some « . „„ .ppKed to 

amonnUngtoato 

tl,on,t.f.cat.on i„ the majority of 


pecti .0 imrtie, in the books of the flank. Falso- 
„t,ies wero.lso discovered. nTi.eite.ns were 
oWit in number. Ti.o fimt entry ,v.as on tho 
l"th Octolmr IB.W, svhen by tiio prefixing of 10, 

„ payment of Us r,32.1-4 was convcrte.l .nto 
one of 10,592-1-4, and io the same w-ay the 
other entries were falsified by prof, ring or 
altering on. or moroCgnres.” Tho U.aok .topped 
poymentin Jannary 1818, “For somo ye,™ 
provioosly," w rites tho historian of Indian Ranks, 

•■ilwaswcilknosvntothoso noenstomod to look 

earotolly into tho published .aeeonots, that the 
Hank wans in a hopelessly insolvent state, and that 
tho dWrlends it declared, and of which it made 
m .ecat a parade, woro taken, nottrom tho capital 
tor°Uiat had gone long before, but from 
11,0 deposits that people were still confiding 
enough to make. No hank has prohably ever 
fillet ,m.ler ciraumstaoces so discreditable, and 
»h„miliating to those svho were the cause of 
th. stoppage.' For the Rank had indiscrimmately 
invested in loiiigo and the Direitora freely helped 
tl,om-,elvas to the Rank money. “ It may bo men- 
tioned that Colville Oilmoreand Co. wore debtors 
,tonotime.ot tivonly-fonr lae, of rnpees, one- 
fourth part of the whole capital of the Bmk, and 
that Cookcroll and Co. look cash credits to tho 
amount of eixleen lacs of rupees I" One cannot 
help agraeing with tho remarks that as tliero is 
no breach of tnist more flagrant than that of the 
Directors of Joint Stock Company helping thom- 

Mlroa to the capitalin the shape of adraneos, so 

there is no punishment sufficiently severe for 
Sttcli MnprinnpVil robbery. 

Tho records of the North-Western Tl.^nk of 
Infill— estiblisheil ftt Mnssoorio in 1840 and the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation estab- 
lished in 1855 are hLo records of fraud and deh- 
qucncy which lirought al>out the ruin of numer- 
ous unsuspecting depositors and shareholders who 
h-ul cmKarked the hird-eiruel swings of years 
in these hanks. 
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The liUtory of mushroom growths like the 
Rink of Jlirzipore ^\hicll did nob exist for more 
than a year and the Dacca Bank which was 
bought up by the Rank of Bengal need not 
detain us. 

And we pass on to the history of the unfortu- 
nate Banaies Bank estxblished in 1844-45, 
chiefly by the influence of Colonel Pew. In 1849 
formidable in-egularitiea were discovered in the 
management, the Directors having purchased 
their stock with money borrowed from the Bank • 
They held their ground by the value of the 
votes of parties who liad not paid up their sharos, 
and who had paid their first instalments by loans 
from the Bank at twelve per cent interest." 
They had also invested neatly the wholecapital in 
the Ganges Steam Navigation Comptny, from 
which, under any circumstances, it could pot bo 
withdrawn, if desired, and which was pursuing a 
ruinously losing career. As nearly all the 
Directors belonged to the Army these discreditable 
transactions could not be slurred over and the 
matter was carefully enquired into. A Court 
Martial was held at Simla on the 7tli of May 1850, 
when Captain Christopher George Fagan and 
Surgeon Donald Butler M. D., who had been 
Directors of the Bank were brought to tri.al. 
The Court adjudged them to le cuhUred, but re- 
commendnl Captain Fagan “ to the clemency of 
Uis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on the 
grounds of tiw. very higVv c,har«*tiev he, Captsdn 
Fagan, has borne duing his service of twenty two 
years.” Die reply of General C. J. Nnpier, 
Commander-in-Chief, is chamcteristic of the 
man — “ Wlien adolenre of temper, error in judg- 
ment, or the thoughtlessness of youth, lead men 
into culpable conduct, their high clwnicter bears 
gloat and honorable weight, excusing human 
traility. High character is also justly nppcaletl to 
when concurring circumstances cast susjvmn on 
yet unblemished reputation ; but when the charge 
is dishonour, and, that dishonour proved, former 


high cKanicter vanishes, and is nothing. Mo 
cannot do better than bring the history of this 
institution to a close with tho remarks of tho 
Bombay Times . — •' Captain Fagan and Dr. Butler 
have, w© observe, been found guilty of the 
chaises laid against them in the matter of the 
Benares Bank, and been sentenced to he cashiered. 
The sentence, though severe, cannot be considered 
too much so : tho Directors of the Benares Bank 
were all, on their own showing, guilty of raising 
money on false pretences, to be iiivchted for the 
accommodation of one of their number, in breach 
of the regulations of the Bank. The second of 
these two errors is comparatively venial ; the first 
implies the highest degree of moral guilt. • • 
• • * All that is wanted is uniformity of 
treatment; tliat tliero should be one law and one 
judgment for all; that fraud and falsehood, when 
fairly proved, should, when knowingly and deli- 
berately committed, bo visited witli the severest 
punishment, however great or email the occasion, 
however csaltod or insignificant tlio tmnsgressor.’’ 

Dtis principle should be constantly before the 
eyes of those wlm in their zeal to float Companies 
and trusts often disregard tho nice distinction 
between fair and foul and even transgress the 
bounds of prudence assuming that tho end justi- 
fies the means. 

Prominent among iccent failures are the failure 
of the Oriental, the Commercial and the Burma 
Ibxwks. And Tiow tho People’s Dank of India 
swells the list. Its failure is exceptionally un- 
fortun-ate at a time when Indians are only waking 
up to tho ton.'cioiisnoss that India cries aloud for 
industiies other th.an flie universal but insecure 
imlustty of ngrcultuie and the placid slumber 
of the rich among them is getting disturbed by 
disquieting dieams of tho resjKjnsibilities of 
wraith when mills and factories itio l>eing erected 
and the attempt to solve the poverty problem of 
til© country is manifesting itself in divorso direc- 
tions. Industries cannot be cstablisheil, no 
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„! Bank., nn.l tl.« Wl"™ 

.Ulomng tlioJovelopmcnt of the ro- 
sooree. of the couot.y by Inch... eoto,l«.o. 

I.,t,„„„.yl.op.outotcvilgood™Uco»e:.^ 

of the Poo, 10 ’. Book of 

„.„a tho ,v„k joint, in tho n.onour of onr 

.„t.n,*o.n»at..oh n,tonv.iaint..t„» ^ 

r„cts-.hen<l on »l.icl> our oltnmpt. «.e hl-e'y 
suffer ship-week. 

1BI1I1STRUI.ISM WO ITS W» 

BY 

MR. W, 8. IIADAWAV, 

1 . /njta 

by Profewor V. G. Kule, M. 4 ., ■ . ■ 

unundOo. Pneo Bo. 1 . 
o y„d,„l,M/n<//u-'=yO'y'' 0- 

yutemn nnil 0«- P™* , 

i!M«-byE.B. Unveil, Ib«.soph,oul 

Society) AtljTir. 

tln-hyU-B. 
und Co. Price Be. 1-4 


a LTUODOII tin. book. .nu,u.r.tod oboro, 
ll .pi««ntly, ehonld 

,Ut.n«.t«tboI»du,l.inl.tnt,o Indrnrt 
, „o bnvo, nnfortunntely, to tio 

•‘ftol-lltordu-n Coilogo, Poon^ 

^ t.on, tl.e Boonomic .tnnd-ro.nt , 

---'ib::'::"::!-”- 

keen «nd “b""' " . j„„ U, conclnJon. 

ISTony rbie U the — »e pourt of 


vio»;«..dln.t,butbyno men, le.t, wo hue 

Mr E. B. lUvellb ide.rl it eomewlu.t unpniotiel 
„homo. which on, only b, looked upon m. the 
artistic point of view. , r r 

It U the practice if not Ufo geninno belief of 

„„ler« writer, on Indi-m indn.try, to p.o,K.und, 
.„d .. fnr ». im-oiiblo in them lie, to aovolop tho 
.„„owh«t Impouiblo proporition Ibnt it .. on y 
through their own pnrticnl.rr method that tho 
duetrinl lulvetion of tho country lies. 

ThoortUthclievctlurtonlyby «n rnten.o.u- 
,i„lofmU.tio,rctivityU ladin to be p.o,«.Iy 
developed, tho engineer, only tbroirghtbo modern^ 
,mUonor»dn.trie.; tho eeononn.t rvonld bav. 

„sn,ly on laws ond polities genemlly; it would 

oven add o spice to tho disenssiou if wo could con- 
oider besides. ."■»> book written by “ 

Eoropean businessman, who is fmnkly In tho 

country to stake the pagoda treo. 

Doubtless it is because this last ocoupntion .. 

«, Obsorbing and so eminently successful we nover 

do 6od a book of this latter sort. 

Along tho gloat mer of IniUan industn.illsm 
Iho only safe spots are at each end, and tho men 
who do succeed on this tiuacberous stre.im are 
those who there make their stand. 

At tho souree, tho Indian who could command 
copitil and who does nothing persnn.illy m the 
i„duslri.dline,.ndat the month tho merehant 
Cho is more often th.in not an Eoropean who 
leaps tho groat financial reward without any on- 

duo risks. 11 T , 

Tiiowriteiaonlndhninaustiiesiiro all along 
this river. .l»ndi„g thei. energies gonc.-ally in 
eapldning how and why and by what me.insoach 
.iKkaadrapidomiotobo there and how they 
„.y bo .ucce.™rully negotiated, but somehow the 
oooigj is nearly always w.sted in the erpl.nation 
and neither they, nor thorn who might help, over 
"do anything. 

In fact, to put the u.so as simply as po.uhlo 

wo have an inllmlo amount of wriliog, and 
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speechm.ikiny, nmUle&tiuctivc cjitirisw gtnomHyi 
with little or nothing in the way of r&illy useful 
confctrnctive work. 

The few really pr:\ctici\l men of afTiifs who are 
doing the country atid ite people good, nre beliloni 
hceird of, wlale iho dieaincr nnd lefoimur wl»o 
looms most in the public eye, is inoie than likely 
to be thoroughly unpractical. 

Our modern belief that talk comes beforonction 
stands greatly in the w.iy of any real prog^e^s. 

It {night he well to begin, tor a trial, at tho 
other end, find do something fii'st and t.\lk about 
it afterward 

It is for this reason that Mr. Ihu low’s work 
among the books under renew, is by far the most 
useful and stimulating, and, even considering its 
Blender proportions and often cursory tieatmcnt, 
it still rem.ains the only truly constiuctne woik 
in the group. 

We often, perhaps in rending it cannot keep 
out of the mind our old fuend Samuel Smilv.N, 
but a really popular and up-to-date Indian Smiles 
would probably be au extremely good thing for 
Indian industries. 

This book, from its 8tr.aightforvvnrdnc»s and 
simplicity, should bo in the Inands of every young 
man bent on an industrial career. 

It is full of useful information, cleaily audi lu- 
cidly written and it is genuinely hcljiful. 

If he hell« to pull down, he at least shews how 
to build in a better and firmer manner. 

Tlie author in his preface disclaims any wider 
scope for his work than that of appealing to 
Indians to interest themselves in industrial aJTairb, 
but throiighmit the book there are a great num- 
ber of passages so suggesti\e of helpful develop- 
ment, that one sincerely wisiies that the woik 
woi’o a fuller and much iijoio completely ciolved 
undertaking nltogetlier. 

In his ch ipter on Co-opciotion he hits the nail 
on the head {oiy lirmly, and two instances, time- 
worn, l>erhapi,, but ne{ertliele&fi tiue, mo hU 


s.tatemcnts, fu>t, of tho iiiisumlerstanding of an 
“industrial cucer ” and secondly, the mixing up 
in tho unfinnjliar mind of iiulustiy and manual 
labour, Ijcsidps the pi icing of the fool of the 
family in unde: takings which ic-quiie the ino“-t 
btains for success. 

Chapter after chapter is rejdete with interest- 
ing and anluable matter, and e\ci-y one is sliuiO- 
lathe and instnictiic. 

Tlio onlyreally weak p.irt of the wliole book is 
tho chapter on Indian art, nnd hercyit must bo 
admitted, the author i» much out of his depth. 

Though he states many tiuisms, still Jiis con- 
ception of tho aii or the arts of India is not 
founded on ony close or symjxitbetic study of tho 
subject. 

In common with so many wiiterii on JndijQ 
art he will not, or does not take into considem* 
tton, either the trend or the soul of his subject. 

Tho best of the national art of any country is 
tkat inspired by tho leligion and customs of its 
people. So without an undei'Standing of its religion 
means not to take into coi:s!deration what tho 
artist is “driving nt," and not therefora to under- 
stand its ait. 

Mr. Rulow’s I em.arks are confined to, mostly, 
aud Iwsed mostly on tho poor e.xampics of ** art ” 
ropre»ente{l hy what ho lias seen at \ariou.s exhi- 
bitions aud on tho woik in punting of such v:n- 
tmined and unskilful aitists ns the lito Ikaii 
.Yanna and olliei-s who have e-ssa) td to paint after 
tho Euiopie.m manner without tho oidinary EurO- 
po.m tr.iining. 

Lhat the i eal ait of India, oven the model u iiJl 
bhould bo Judged by these meietiicious standards 
isnhsuid, to jiut the c.ise hut niildh. 

lie Ims neither any conception of good .and hid 
ait, nor in his ido.is of tencliiiig rut, is tJiein nnv- 
thiiig in common with the host ludKu ti-.uUtions, 
nor me they for the hc.st good of tho country. In 
fact,l« appio-uhes this of the woik with 
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comoto con-Kler the t«o vorksby Mr. Hnxel . 
we r.n) on Ern.er end mo;^> f.vmUiar gronn-l. 

Hi^ fii^t lK>oW. of the te o mi.ler review, “E^«=ays 

AH»n,ir.luc:..io„'' K ?' 

,«.Ui-lcd »t ™io«. im.-- I™! ■" 

EnglWi end Imlhn reviewfc. 

It,c<,».™l-r..gefrom''tl.oTaJ«n,l .t, 

.igner," tWigb v.,rio.,. ctaple.^ ™ 

EJucatio., .ml S™ae,hUm, to ll.o 'Utes Art 

5Ir.IIortllrtI«tl"psomo"of o- 

Ion. .. tl,ot id., i. if ^ 

compWn it h. “ ” 

Ttot to Trl .t l.-t Uegmf »S >» 

M„,o good .ireot m ...toning ro«l''« “ 
to^orLco .nd v.l«. ot Tndi.n « >» 

" mfrt i> .till, to'vo'.'. throoghout to «ork 

Ih. tooling U.rt.Jn""S '“S "f'"™'* “ 
llrplrtont^ition. undo, .to Indn.n 
.. 0 ^., in owe to. ot .1.0 School of A «. » 

M.drtsnndU.orinC.lcnth.,hcn"gh‘ l,..o 
compli.ho.1 mono pmccol .nd toung notk. 

l^otoona..ion«l..chhol.id » ““ 

tooth, mo-, pr. oound, .hough ho d.d ...... uc^ 

eortoin innov.tiom .nd ^.g" 
„er«.&.loc.lyh.nt:'d to .ho ...l.gon.ou. 

” Ncr.tT.-; both ot .hoo hook. on. ^iooo.1, 
„.;ptul,to. h. 1... cpomlii-l .ho .ho^h of 
^ in rt^ard to Indi.xn work, in a 

mrr;:i:h"o.rtu.ni.h.he cun..,., g-a .. 
hnrt could xi.h to Jito- with- 
Tt i, something of . IcP 'con. 1 ^ 011 . 

„oib to the to. of G.I. gcoup o' hooto 

worK> • « Sir Tliecwlorc Monison 

Indian Eeononnes, ns Mr J.iic 
rocon.l, imiotcd on*. "" tmtcelj .ppromh h. 
tong ... O..C. "™"- 

m„mctotly..mlcr-.ood....dn..do the h.-., 

further esaniin >tion end enquirj . 

The very natui. of any scientific leaeomngas- 


„,„o, th.t foot, n, they ftist .ro th. .l.t. fro 
which t .0 deduct .nd prom.dg.to » princplo. 

,„MiU'» rogn-nneocin 

pl,e„„m.-,o„, .n.to„.Imvo..« to „roort...n .to too. 

It tollono. thorcioro, th.t it t™ shrot e,.q...r.c. 
on tho linos ot EoroF-.n cconom..*, and .vork 
nholly fith tho ,. -sumption th.t tho pol.l.cnl eco- 
nomv ot tl.» .Vest is eq.i.lly suited to In.!., "here 

conditions oti.hour, distribution ..nd tredo n.o 

perhap. n„iq..c, .t nny .nto vastly d.llorent from 
L.,s«.lEuropc.n conditions, tho ch.ncc, are 
lh..t no shall go .strey in onr reasoning. 

Professor K.le in his book docs not avmd the. 

nitfnU. ^ . , 

IIo often, also, regions in an nrtiScinl manner, 
assuming that ..hat is possMo or snitahlo .n 
E.m>po is eqo.ally poocihlo or sniMbie m Imha. 

With hU stotistics, also, tvhilo he bemoa.m tho 
t,ct that others often draw ireong and misle.>dmg 

conolnsions from those lavourito sources, ho too, 

does tho same in n surtling manner. 

It seems an original point ot view, tor in.h.nco. 
to c»-M«ify ns a “ manufactured " article, but 

hodoes not hesitate to do this to strengthen his 
own btrtti'tic^s 

Tlut statUtics can be made to prove almost 
ftiiytlung either one way or the other, ia a faiily 
well established fact. 

llis knowledge of foreign countries if wo may 
judge by the Btatcment m.ado concerning Canada 
which he in one insUnce refers to ns being a mix- 
ture ot English and French settleis. and in ano- 
ther plsico ns."erting that " the French element is 
yet very strong ’’ cun hardly be relied upon. 

Tho French in C.inada have always lieeu a more 

or less negligible qiuntity, with the exception of 

the upper provinces, which is but a very tiny part 
df the country comi«riti\ely, and while his actual 
sUtemciit that Cann.H is “ .» mivture of English 
and riTnchsetllei-s" is strictly true, to tho«e un- 
acquainted with the country it giv»> an entirely 
fjseimpiession. He might have said with equal 
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truth that it U a mixtuie of English and Scotch, 
or English and Americans, for all theso peoples 
aro to be found there in very consideniblo quan- 
tities. 

Still, his book is an interesting exposition of 
the educated Indian view, and jib such it slioold 
be carefully read by all intcre.-ited in industrial 
problems, bearing in mind throughout, that the 
facts, or pseudo-facts culled from an extensive 
reading and study, aro seldom of real value com- 
pared with even a modicum of practical experience 
and first hand knowledge. 

His is, like so many modern books, the out- 
come of much serious thought and reading, but 
there is nothing new, nothing very original even 
in his point of view. 

Various writers attribute the backw.irdness of 
industrial undertakings in India to various 
causes, 

One writer attributes it to the break up of the 
guild system, consequent on British rule haring 
established a security of free exercise of individual 
energy and initiative, which makes it possible for 
any woikmen to follow any trade ; another, to the 
lack of patronage by pei-sons of wealth and posi- 
tion ; still a third, to the importance of India as 
a dumping ground for tie over-production of the 
industrial West, but none of their re.isonsaic 
suflicient even if we take them collectively. 

My own opinion is one based on expeiicnce 
notwithstanding that that experienco has been 
a not very wide one. 

Personally, I believe tliat India will never take 
a foremost placo industrially, until the rate of 
production is very materially increased. 

Just as England with its vast mills and facto- 
ries and mines is a much poorer country tlian the 
United St.ites of America, nn<l far Ijchind it in- 
<lu.tri«lly, Eo i, India, nitl. eien grmter nnlurnl 
ndvnntages than England, .till Innher la-hin,] 
than England is th it count, y behind the United 
States, and for the very same re.ison. 


It is cheaper for tho workman to live in Eng- 
l.ind than in the States, it is cheaper for’ the 
Indian workman to live in India than for his 
brother in England, and so, if weadd thisim2>ort- 
nnt factor to an inborn l.ick of ambition and en- 
terprise, I think wo come to the true reason from 
which economists should begin their re.-isonings 
and arguments. 

It is the only basis toward constructive criti- 
cism which might in time servo to improve indus- 
trial India. 


ENGLISH LEGAL HISTGBY 

By 

MR.K. SUBBA EEDDI, Bin-ix-Law. 


f , ^ UE history of what _tlj0 law has been ia 
% necess-ary to tlie knowledge of what the 
' law is.”- But the history of English law 
ia as deep as the seas and ns wide as tho skies. In 
proportion to tho depth end width of the subject 
it is difficult tor any tile most accomplished 
writer to deal with it to the satisfaction of the 
ordinary student of legal history. There is of 
eourso that classio tre,atisc on tho subject com- 
piled by those tivin stars of tho Anglo-legal 
llrmament, the late Prof. Maitland in wbo.so 
untimely and much lamented death tho cause of 
legal histocicai reso.iicl. 1ms sulleied an untold 

loss, and Sic Frederick Pollock justly styled the 
‘Ocade of tho English Common Law.' But tho 
treatiso though oacollent and othorwiso unea- 
ceptionablo Ls, owing to its vast dimensions, 
quite nninanagoablc. Dr. noldswerth's work, 
though smaller and in its inception intended to 
■nmittliomuch.teltwMnlsoftl,. modest student 

tolsaie nntstripped 
.l. .n.t.nlp„r,„o, Mr. Jenks indeed ha. success- 

M ybrought the snbj^t within mmiemte Ibnits 

fairlysng gest, is, admin- 
UuTsrd d-ines Barr Ames 
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blo..itK»..ytWnsb„l.a.r torc,^ ot 

U .0 im™en« .n,,. ot it oct.ms -b.cU tbe 

anther might .ilb advantage have le!t out. I 
U thmnf ore a matter ol no amali et«.t;r.-l.™ 
the porrl.«d atndont to find ready 
Am* excellent ■■ Lectnrea on Id.g«l 

ro„venientlyrreeentedinamod.ratoa.re,lvdmm 

It .ould be vainly prcnmptnon, on onea ^rt 

attempt to .peahofthe meritaot 

mrilor on legal topica «o avaa a born 

andaWnteachcr 

one ia inevitably reminded o! Pro - 

kindred teetnre, on eo-atilntional HiaWJ 
only have they had the eame ongm ^ 
.nhaeguenl fat. bat their reat.et.v. “”‘''^1' 
n common In eimpHeitv of .xpnmaion, 

rlnnderatandingofth. 

’“7 .or! areel"' “ 

^e:;rin“tedanirrepir.b,eloa.on.efi..b.»- 

toryand Us vetancs. 

1 «n the various merits of the work 
■to enlarge on the 

rr^bt'e? Tahall only mention a fe.v of the 

.r:^:tU«hIeh7ea..e-y7;-- 

■ "1 .rC- andean expHina at one. why 

betn een ^ damage in actrons 

It .a nceeaaa y P 

M^mea in Ida admirable lectnrea giima. diort 


• nolmei Common Uw. 


bnt withal a clear account ot tho Iniv pertaining 

to the more important ot the aeliona. The ex- 
treme and nlmoat primitive techmenlity of the 
netion ot appeal, tho nature and limitations ot the 
mitionaot treapass, replevin and detinue, their 

alow but steady deeay and the sympathetic rise 
and growth ot the aetion ot Trover, which first 

became conenrrent with and then supplanted them 
.11 all these are presented to tho intelligent read- 
er in the simplest manner posaihle. ‘ The career 
otthe action ot Trover in tho field of torts says 
the Protenmr is matched only by that ot Assam 

psif Tho glorions cimor of this most ndren- 

tiirona notion ol all i. summed up. “ In .ts 
ori-nn an action ot tort, it w«. soon tmnstorrn.d 
into nn action ot conlraot, becoming nttorwards n 
remwl, where there was neither tort nor contoct. 
Inlnxlneed nsa special m.niteshtion ol the action 
on the case, it soon acquired the dignity efndm- 
tinel term ot action, which superseded debt, be- 
came concurrent with account, with case upon n 
biilmenl,n warranty, and bill, ot exchange and 
eompetod with equity in the case el the esso.iti- 
„\1, equitable quasi-contracts growing out ot the 
principle otimjiist enrichment." These aiicces- 
siv. stage, in its eventtnl lit. are tr.tod with the 
utmost legical precision in I.ectiires. ■ 

Incidentally the Professor also otters a satistactery 
theory of the doctrine ot consideration. It is 
neither n modified generalisation of q«iJ pro ,110 
to rairo a debt by parol ' nor is it ' a modification 
of the Botnixn principle of ««»«« ndopte y 
eq^ty und tmnsferrod thence into the 

common law.' On the conlr.ry it was equity 
that borrowed the principle from the ccmnion 
law Only in the Irnnslntion it ncqiiirod n some- 
what newer sbapo. In its earlier existence it 
pmisesseii n dual climacter being either (1.) detri- 
ment or { 2 .) a precedent debt, But giadiuilly it 

chanmid its nature and only alter a tew rcnti.ries 
cl judicial legislation could it bo iinivcrs.-dly 
™ohod into a detriment to tho promise at the 
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request of the promisor. The service done bj 
Pi'ofessor Anies in this field of law can only be 
rightly estimated when one keeps in anew the 
thick veil of mist that lias hitherto enveloped it 
and the number of strenuous hut comparatively 
unsuccessful attempts that have been made to 
tear it away. His treatment of ownership, 
disseisin and the inalienability of chosen in action 
is bristling with sound original ideas which ea.'dly 
explain many of the seeming anamolies in tlie 
English Law. HLs aiaalogy between the disseisin 
of chattels and the disseisin of land boldly con- 
ceived and successfully carried out, hi.s analysis of 
the nature of ownership on the lines indicated by 
Fleta and Blackstono, hia relentless pursuance of 
it to its legitimate consequences, and his almost 
heietic explanation of the inalienability of choses- 
in>action in contradistinction with that m.ade 
sacrosanct by the holy pen of Lord Coke, will 
undoubtedly interest the reader and make him 
feel grateful to tlio light that both bea- 
cons and guides him in hia night adven- 
tures thorough this tangled wilderness. 
Many of the nilscelhaneous essays moreover have 
a close bc-aring iipoQ tiio subject. Of them all, 
however, the most interesting is that on law and 
morals. The extremely non-moral and external 
character of Esily English law, thelongagcs it has 
taken to divest itself of the swaddling clothes of 
formalism and the immensely impoitant principle 
of life involved in this slow process of growth 
will not fail to interest the student philosophic- 
ally inclined. ‘When such an eminent medieval 
lawyer os Chief Justice Bri.an has said ‘The 
thought of man shall not be tried for the devil 
hiniseU knoweth not the thought of man,” well 
may the soidi«.ant moral l.awyor of to-«lay pause 
to think whether he is at all justified to scoff at 
the lower rungs of the ladder which havoheljicd 
him up to the higher. Jloreovcr, is ho not him- 
self sometimes os timidly cautious a-s his despised 
ancesrtor.’ Benthain has nlrcaxly answered this 


question in the atfirmative and to those htuclents 
who think with him this ess-ay throws a flood of 
light in the direction of iegisLative reform. Hut 
the incalculable utility and the towering virtue of 
the book lies notso much in the fund of useful 
information with which it furnishes the student 
nsintiuatit imparts an ineff.ihle reli«h to the 
study of leg.al history so often thought to bo a lie.ap 
of dry inarticulate bones and excites 
the intellectual curiosity of the student which 
must \ring him in his more .ambitious flights in 
this sphere of legal erudition. V’iewod in this 
light one need Inrdly deplore that the book does 
not treat the subject moio thorougUly and in 
greater detail ; for “ Tiien are we Kaiil to know the 
law when we apprehend the reason of the law — 
that is, when we bring the re.ason of our law so to 
our reason that wo perfectly iindersta 4 i<l It ns 
our oicn.” • 

*L{>rd Coke. 


POPULAR EDITION 


Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOWARASWAMY 
CosTEKTSi— Tho Despot lleaning of Ihe Btrugglo',' 
Indian NAtionality; Mata Bhatala; Tho Aims and 
Methods of Ii'dian Arts; Atl and Yoga in India ; Tho 
Inllocnoo ol Modem Eurepa on Indian Art; Art of tho 
East and cf tho West ; Tha influeoca of Greek on Indian 
A t; Education in India; Memory in Education; 
Cbristian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian Musio J 
Music and Education In India ; GEamophoncs— and why 
not? 


Select Opinions 

•• Tho Indian Kalional Movsnient appears to us to havo 
enured a new phase, and tho publication oftho present 
voh'DiQlrona Dr. Coomarsswamy’s pen marks a dofinito 

sUgo in the progress cf that movement It is dear 

l.iat a very important stop has boon taken to promote tho 
two o. Indian Nationalism along Indian as distioguish- 
el Irooi Western lines by tho publication of tho work.”— 
Ditw I Uaaattne, 

“Ono could hardly bo prepared for tha vigour of thought 
cf English, by which they tro 
' author Is ft logical and uncompro- 

f deny tho beaW 

nobly and porsisU 

t ^ 4 * Wo think tha book bo 

„ to bo of 6urp.as8ing valua.”— ModerH Eerier* 

Re /. To Subtenben of th e «• Indian iJeriete “.^ds. 12; 
a, A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Stroot, M.-.dran 
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Sir Kristina Cnilniia Dupla, K. C. S. I. 

"We .ire pljr] to lenrn tli.it Sir Kri.ihni Oownd-i 
Gupta, has boon apjwinteil Vico Preai<lor»t ot tlio 
India Council in succc'sion to Sir 1?U!i.am Leo 
"Warner. It i<! iindoubt«H\ly a position o{ great dis- 
tinction and n-o npiirociato the coiuixgo am! Rtates- 
minsliipof Lon! Ci'ewo in follomng tlio eplonclirl 
ex.imple of bis illustrioxis pre'le«'«sor in throsring 
open the highest appointments to the piefc of the 
Indixns. "IVo trust that Lonl Crowe’s exnmplo 
trill not bo lost sight of by hia snceeasors. 

Sir K. G. Gnpta ia n diitinguished Bengal 
CiviKim. Kbrn sttf RVtfpsrt, Rwt, •an SStk 
Febrttarj' 18.11, the eMe«t son of Kali Karoynn 
Gnpta, lie receited hi« e.xrly eibication at the 
Mjnnenringh OoTemroent High School, from 
whir!) ho went na rugose Scholar to the P-icca 
OoUrge. In IfiTO. ho proceoled to England with 
TifrgRrs. n. C. Untfc aod Mr Surendranatb 
Ranerjea to compoto for tlie Indixn CinI Serrioe 
Ife there pined the I/indon Unitwity College, 
nnd was, after examination, appointed to Iho 
Indian Civil Service in 1873. FTe was nl*o <nlW 
to the Bar tho same year by tlie Middle Temple. 
He ptssed through all grades of service in Bengal 
becoming Seoret.ary to the Boinl of Boventie in 
1887 . In 189 .' 1 . he was appointed Commissioner 
of Lvcise. Tie became Tliviriontl Commissioner 
in 1901 and three years hter a Jf<;mher of tho 
Benspi! Btwnl of Hevenne, being the first IndLan 
to bold that appointment. In 1905, hewas maife 
ft Member of the Evci'e Committee, and in tho 
following ycixr placed on special doty in connec- 
tion with tho Fisheries of Bengal. In 1907 he 
was deputed to Europe and America to carry on 
fishery 'inrestigations ns a result of which a now 
Tlcpartraent svas very recently organfsisi to 
conserve and develop the fisheries of Bengal. IT© 
rctiml from tho Indian Service in February 1908, 
preparatory to becoiDing a Member of tho Cotinol 
of IndLa In March following, 

1Z3 


Thxtis a Ixiie record of Sir Krisbrift’e dis- 
tingmshcil olllcial career. As Sfember of tho 
India Connril, Iju woi-Jc Im been Jiighly apprcci-atcd 
by Lord Slorley. Mr. Gupta has not only 
watched Indian interests from the inside, but lias 
also ovincoil considerable ee.al in tlie adequate 
Rafo-guaniing of India's name in the outside 
world. It is Jianlly neceswry liore to more th.an 
recall tho dignifietl letter of protest that he 
sent to tho “ Times ” against Sir Charles Crosth- 
waito’s unjust and tmfounded aspersions against 
the people of this country. Mr. Gupta toured 
through India hast year to rorivify his know- 
iaJga of the eoncfitf/cjns prertih'ng here. ZIis 
views on the New Beform Act ore now pretty 
xvell-known and they are perhaps, indicative of 
tho opiuioQ of tho ntitborities at Whitehall. The 
revision ot the Buies and Begulations of the 
Indian Oouncils Act is in no small measure due 
to the impre.<siDna that he carried to England 
from his last visit to this country. He was made 
a C. S. I in 1009 and His hlajosty conferred the 
covetwl distinction of K. 0. 5. 1, at hia Coroiui* 
tion, one of tlie few Indian honors bestowed on 
the occasion. Speaking at the Crystal Palace,' 
only in August, 1912 ho said tint “Indians were 
ft sensitive people, -proud and tenacious of their 
past .achrevemenfc?," “ Tlie Colonies," he added, 

" would do well to remember that the denial to 
Indians of the ordinary rights of citizenship 
would not in any wny lessen the difficulties of 
ruling tf«e Empire." •* tlTiila there is," conclud- 
ed Sir Krishnu, “ a growing consciousness in 
India of tho ineritahte drowhneks of alien rule, 
there is also a wide-spread conviction that natlon- 
ftt aalvatcon can bo attained tinder the fostering 
enw and guWxnco of Groat Britain. The best 
mind-< among Indians eagerly gaze towards the 
gcnl of bringing her on the level of the self- 
governing Colonies, not as ft mere dependency but 
on terms of equality nnd co-ordination." 
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Mr. Spender's Impressions of India. 

BY 

MR. K- IL SITARAMAN, B. A. 


IIONG the multitude of books that came 
Jn into being a-s the diiect result of tlio 
I ' great Indian Coronation Durbar, we 
occasionally come across a genuine production 
of a superior soul which is hailed with un- 
feigned pleasure and delight — .all tbo more so 
because it appears in rather unpi’OUiUing and un- 
expected company. One such is the volume* 
before in which a distinguiahe<l English jour- 
nalist gives his impressions of India and Indian 
topics of the day as gathered by him during the 
Durbar visit. 

The keen insight, shrewdness and det^icbment, 
shown in the bright and vivid pages before ns are 
eclipsed only by that high spirit of liberal broad- 
minded sympathy and fairness which we h.ave 
instinctively come to associate with true English 
culture. The pen-sketches of the scenes as they 
rapidly unfolded themselves to the enr.)ptiiied 
gaie of the writer, in Bombay, Ilajput-ana, on tho 
Afghan border, in the open country, and finally 
in tho historic camp at Delhi, are wonderful illus- 
trations of brilliant Journalism. Tho centm) 
theme of the book which is suggested in on© form 
or another in every p.age and line, witbont any 
awkward attempt to shirk or quibble, is the great 
problem of the administration of the Indian Em- 
pire, and everywhere the questions asked by tho 
writer are. Is it a success, and how long is it going 
to be BO? In n long and interesting rliaptcr 
beaded “Politic-s and Reform,” full of pregnant 
and shrewd insight, Mr. Spender observes os 
follows : 


• “The Indian Beene"; By J, A. Spender, Metbueu 
and Co., Limited, £50, Essex Street, W, G., Londoo. 


There is a rather sharp division of opinion between 
theold aehool mnd the new school of Indian civilians. 
You will hear very able men, nearing the end of their 
service, declaring frankly that they have no sympathy 
withtbe ‘new ideas about the natives,’ and deploring 
the pressure from a democratic Parliament at homo 
which has driven the Haj out of its true course. It is 
« maxim ivfth these men that nothing which has once 
been donoby the Govermnent of Indiashould ever be 
revereed, lest a change of policy should bo constructed 
asacooccbsioo to agit.vtors ; and undoubtedly they re- 
gard tiia reversal of the Partition of Bengal as a deep 
blot on the vearof the Durbar, eicn while they admit 
tbst the new arrangement is sensible enough on its own 
merits. Yet, on the whole, administrative India is, I 
am convinced, relieved to have done with tbe Beogali 
grievance. The Governmentof India, said a very acute 
observer, has had the Bengali on its nerves for tho last 
ten years, and all that time has flattered and compli- 
mented the little group of agitators at Calcutta by the 
exlreroa importance which it has attached to fheirpro- 
ccedingt The crowning mercy of the movetoJDelhi is 
that it Will get the Government out of the Bengali 
“milieu" Another ofScisl expressed tho same idea 
somewhat dlifcrently when hesaiS that the Government 
‘looked at things too much through tho speetselcs of 
the Criminsl InvesUg'vtion Department' To that de- 
partment, all ‘agitators’ ere potentially eriinintls: to 
the Government, they should all be at least potentially 
innocent 

“To the traveller in India, the surprising thing it, net 
thattfaero should be unrest, but that there should ever 
bo arv rest. ^Tbe^ he realises tho vast number of tho 
inhabitants, their diiTercncts in race, creed and lan- 
guage, the high degree of intelligence and the snbllety 
of mind with which large nunbei't of them are endowed 
ho wonders only how it is possible to find governing 
formulas to suit them all. India may impress him as 
poor, as squalid, as medieval, but never for a moment 
canit atrikehim aa a crude or liarbnrous country which 
could easily bo governed hy force Evidences meet him 
everywhere of art, originality and leCocmeDt. He will 
SCO more beautiful faces in a morning’s wslk in on 
Indian bazaar than in anv European city, and ho will 
be charmed by the grace end courtesy of the common 
folk. It may surprise Enelishtnen to bear it, but 
many Indians seriously express the opinion that the 
Indian ia mentallv the superior of tho Englishman, 
while freclv coneeding that the Utter is the more effec- 
tiw and the more practical kind of man. However 
this msT be, one does get the impressioo in Indis, tbst 
to role these people permanently must bean intellec- 
tual and imaginative effort of a liigh order, for which, 
no Police, however vigiUnt, and no Army, however 
Btrong.can in tho long run, bo a substitute." 

Tlinnuthor h not in favour of lioldiiig tlio T.C.S. 
esamination in India, .as lie is of opinion tliat 
there nre no educational facilities in this country 
to tiain up students tor the re-quircil atand.anl. 

Tbe author hn.s aome apt remarks to otTerie- 
fr»rding tho gro.at sensitiveness to outside criti- 
cism which is being increasingly manifesto.1 by tho 
In^m Civil Pemce, n subject on winch Lonl 
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Crowo g iva to tl.o .»»• Civiltm, tl.o other 

.Uv in tl.o opi’to'-eJ 

K. ooo 0.0 1. -r-r 

becoming oworo tb-t tiw ‘ « ,, urn boU 

On.omc.l .!l« ,„.«b.r, ol M.o- 

„|„n.ooodcd cnt.c..m. b, mbioO 

mnol, lb.t .1 ■ ^ . d« “* 

know«eiOicr«.M«u« no dii.«oui.B»>s »bi» 3 «>*“K 

U having* Bcrious «.IV« t .liUnTuil to‘ »uj «»*o 

uiott Iroui joimug H . j , W 

bo .oblm. to bnlctmst 't.O. J, Ud.o .bWd 

ha teat no laaaou wby Um ^,aihau ban a vocoliM 

b. OfmP*-' ---',;, ■mimi.o.l.t o. l.a.aibnil ^ 

Wjl ttrouglilUa In'!'*" * ,u*ii 

-WUUlhialvvhng any “ It i. 

Utmost “wi«, tue 

to p«mi*« **h«t. Ui» «»• ,(,« mUcLiu oi ►'•ch** 

ex^se* ludisi* *'*''4! ,““„uutry stUfelsuilJ Us. «»rtlit 4 
Bsnt au<i Pvsss »u tni» '■'* to'si’no"*®* 

Many ot XUS 

tUooountry ‘‘“'“Too “uOm. sod tto loU.o.-aS- 
baviUBVBi- s«t "y** ® .udluais, 0« Siuub «nut.i.«u •• 
idos. bBtwrt" “iu.vu.«ij to k«i. x>ia 

StTaS'd" .0 iu ,i b.tf.o=.*'.« ““‘r: ^mJau,. 

S- '.rSoi u‘. <“ r-" 

“„.o Ibao .nj 0 «0».... 

‘.^“b..b i. “ 

K.r::u ■tom ,“b rr ,ru:?;.v. 

f„S,«‘.ri‘'C‘..“.:.tc 

ferh!a'..r.ioi~ 


lUstf 

K«u U'oUOT 
«l«al -ovo* 


looounX ot it.''V’u 
to hs»ty 


Kr^J^ig's itOvvU. h- 

lulud 


0 hasty Uus b, l.« SU vl-cu 

alitiug fiisbia aaibtUoo thau X' 

„\uah«;ould »no«o »» .. . of loJt* w »»• P'" 


o( lodta lu tta p 

tft ytoto>*s»t*“Xer* 


Uke a uauU •“ •“•I’'';® ,beaa sio «» ytolouodii 

•«t, it aUo ot 8'^, ^ jbau coulU o» •••b»X«^“ 

gwatcr variotj ot Xa'eoX ^toomlorthe’— 

Ban.gsio.i.«. and ahl. W b 


SsS"r ‘"S 

defsasisA ytoWeiiis ,g ,t teems to »«, wi« 

lodiso Lmyiro. '®*%*Vaerely leck to win 

»-E=H.rs^^strb:s 

“.7.“coV.°oo 0"S»-' • 

TLU uotice I.0S olnady grown mud. longer 
tlmn I intenJe.!, ond Bl«co torbida my toForting 
ihdeWUo the ortremely inlere.Uug ob.erya- 
tio.» offei-ed by tho dutbor on questions ot Indian 
religion, «rt, buildings and sanitation, SuOiciont 
has been oatracted to show tho braid and states- 
manhU grmsp which tho anthor displays, and tho 
hcoa hnaian .) mpnthy m iaoed by him every wliero. 
lahJIcnndndo by quoliog » tew pasmiges from 
,ho Ust chiptor,- entitled “ Condi.di.ig Impirs- 
amn. " .n nbidi tlio nlltlior slims up tho result ot 
his ohser.ations iinil studies inn msslorlymanner, 

„.a Uotcromaa. ,., «,ond^ 

=}£^;,^Z’5 :;ws^us;^ 

ol glory ai.a so^uh , d„pi.,td lo comiue.t. 

T.vvr o.e.. Ums-o l^itied maia. « would ^ 

. ...« .be h»a lost laith IB her eauio. ia« great 

I. h «aiuiBi.ir»lor» who worked in Udis in lbs last 

r“'^7'p^o^ro:t^L' MCmn'to gotni^lr/ c^unUyl 

UdiiTXJSom! and tho'’n 

*«.^“l"e«Us'^nKVVlh“n these high 

»iveli »pp sod are unablo to 

ilt'er tl'UeVuou “ -U u ,«po...ble to bo ta Indi. 

?^r^,ena.horl lime vr.rhont feeling that there Is 

:“S:;i“oi“VLrinroUot:^^^ a”t»xT:>? po 3 ..h.e 

is W that a Ooiernment which wakea upenmeols and 
maVes miitaie* 1 * fat more Welj to make a cood thing 
St Udi., than one Which is tepid, sceptical, and aca- 
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HONOR TO AN INDIAN POETESS. 


A rLimikftblc twrjjwu^ of men nnd wome-n of 
distinction in tlio ^^orW of Iitftuituii' nn\ tiUurs 
nssomWed nt the Hotel Cetil, Xoniloii, ou IikIm) 
the tth Koiember to do honour to Mis bniojim 
Hrddii Mr W It Ycitf , t\ie bnUniit jvrotngo 
nist of the Celtic 'School of poetry prt lUd on 
tho oec'i'ion and treated the aiilieiuc to a 
warm and kindly appia'cialionof tlie distinguished 
Indian guest 

Years ago ashilo jtt a young girl Mis fcmijiiiji 
lind ^ought introduction tu the Luclo of Lnghsh 
iMirds und critics with a httlo she'if of Lnghbh 
aersoy Edmund Go so and Aithur bymons 
stood Bponsois for hei " sliOtt su diou flight of 
eongs ” Ilei lywcbMcre full of tlui lapturo of ^pufig 
and alike in style und hentiujcnt they hetityLd 
tho many coloured dome of Shclle) n iohi|>tuou» 
torrent of poetical rhetono combined with tlio ut 
and poefume of the Tennysontan tlonci Ihe 
lync Appeal was certainly aanous and avondciful 
and full of the magic of melody But still Mi 
Gosso would liaie nothitig of the ntu Anglo 
Saxon eentimcnt m an Anglo bason i-ottiiig tiuI 
mplored her to atteinj t at “ some icatlatioii of 
the heui-t of India, some sinctio ^enLlratiug am 
lysia of native passion, ol tho j ijnciyles of anti 
vpe Ttiligivai wtii ol Vincli iny^twions intaiuntioDa 
as stirred the Boul of the Last Jong beftre tl»e 
West had begun to ilitnm that it li iJ n K>nl 
Since then she hns nshei'cd into tho vvoild t«o 
•volumes of oxi^^uiMte picliy — 1 ho tjoljcn Thte h 
old and the Bird of Time How well they Imvc 
justified her oaortioiis und how voitliy of the 
call sho lias bevn IS ovideatfioiu her poens In 
every one of hci^Ty ricwl notes ho»^‘‘ nerves of de 
light'* fop sheer l*enutyfhei ddicatoseimilulity to 
natural impillsos, her mastery of th« laws, of 
English prosody and her woudciful totainandof 


a ncU and loiied jvvgiantiy of oriental colour m 
till pi-c«ontitioii of ' and Msions inicjirtily 

\isiblc 'ibt, PlvlnU iudiid latwcou tho full 
blown mjhtic e^^uius of tlie profound tsi^o post of 
BcDgvl iifd the fr-igllo Erotic b!os-^6m of ioiu 
Hull m the liistoiy of the new lteiinis.Srtuoo m 
India Mi W B iv. its whs dtt.piy tcnithod by 
tho [locttii. genius displayed iii tho roteut Induin 
aciuoveioeuts lu English verse iJio N^’est is 
j,roMmg tii-od of mtio logical thou^fit oi mere 
{•oliticil ciiUgy Vnd the ut*v ilenais&ince fiijm 
the List he thouglit « is flooding the I\ eat with 
It loll ussanco tbit bungs with it v unifying spiri- 
tual piiiicijlc in tonelusion ho ntknoivjedged 
lliahrat jiopulso to write, when bo wsi » >ootb ot 
•litem or (cvcuicvD, mwe trou (Omo ludmu pcotns lu 
truosUtion, and Iroru baliuotsU tiid hi. ^uerer wrote 
epiav wiUioul tbinbiiig vi bsl uiiUU which to Inin wae 
an examplo ot suprciseljr diitingutibcd work, Ko pUf* 
vvnglit oi tho modern world dared to he as subtle Bed 
ae lorcy, u« he could be , hut it seemed that the cteater 
ot Sahurtala bad aaid to himself . * lean he aa subtle 
and aa loft) aa 1 like am) tho people will gw with ue 
mublryr id the world save toilia coald liavo fiteu 
Eahda.a au audience Aud India vsaa tho laud ot one 
ot tho eternal rucce of tho world tiovernments paeaed, 
what did out pees woo ins ctcnial race hor tiiuxelt 
be bad uever ur^cd aujr of lus cuuuUjiiiCu to avuid 
polivtce, a pLuplo must liuve ils puliliu, hut U must 
also have its sens, t» pusia, who are ihn king, not uul/ 
of what la to hsl pcit to morrow, hut of wha, may hap- 
pen a century lieOce It waa tlitir task to express end 
to preecrrs tlie national idtas , ui d tho people i bicb 
was able to keep the spirit aiivu eou d Luiiu lip amJ 
poHRcsavilatever It wishid ‘Wake tl o jvaler hoil 
fitroilgiy enouj^h that is all uevissaij ETeiything 
clue would iotlow 

5 



MBS SAROJINI HAIDU A elvctch^ of her hfc 

and an aj prctfation of her works l‘rita Aa ‘4 

TORU BUTT A 'Eketoh nt her bJe and wn appre 

matio w ot he works Trice Aa 1 

0 A Eatcsan& Co , Sunkurams Chctly btrcut.llftdra*'' ' 
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' PROF, mves VIIDDWS’ nm. . 

w. in n! .n 

1 i-l ,U, v-lnik KM"-- 

TZl tl.0 r»a'x-.~o< tl.o .n3t..u- 

r:.coa at .ou.- ^ ^ oonu.cU-l for Iho 

witli wUub lic t.*' ^ „...k 

.T,\ tHOiO, null tlwgood wo'fc 

k-t twenty ;•».> .ml « . 

which i^uvoh.«. 

.„ locn. wUnt I'- ^ .. 

if 1 aauiin ituo bif-Ay I « a.>ic-*. 

A .'nt 

deter., .inndw d. b.,...kl 

“■'"rlVlUr.>»« tnmnuet...!. l>~.» 

ho s iiv the '* 

the fonoi^r. ® ,,.faond. Iho two 

ln'l9.7U.ouo.t 

1 „ . VuUaUya ^hrth i® 

- I 'r'tfin iluLt.o,v lor tbo oncooniso- 

iii. (a ol 1 " utiAt? . . - r.niiw lu 1910 

mi'tooufi Ij, ^ tho ujovooieut to 

^ „f^ojuei> (chiefly 

t«t.vhh»K!' s-lj '-‘0 ^ lives to the 

e .V7JOW.) Who wuo^ t. tu* 

.niuuiii* ‘ ^ t . ' infcnfl&i to 

iK.rti.rit, *vt »1 ‘■‘"‘‘V ,r,.„awl aoeiil wforii. 

Menli^u., a atiikios 

^ ihis ii.-t holy 


l nonV>V>tr. aotl,nI., n.,n.cly .!,» '■ --..t. 

“I "wnJ l,.”s .!» ' 

L.t<,.«. '.ninn, -«.«'■»*“ ■ 

“r'i" 

Uoiwo « H « 1 gpeciftl 

viayatvja i. , . t,ii5i»ramiuc 

„ ,U ol»ci.kt» lire nnoran.", »a™.tn3» ^ “= ■ 

J;L«.m,«..-vorw..o™ly.l.,c-“' 

,„en wnrkr.s ' n..J ' no”*”-"-'* 
...iLuun. the work ol ik» »««- til . 

the cu4 of their Uvas. . 1 1 „ 

(A To comluct hcrxixlmg BchooU nud 
sohwU for women and to undertake edawiUonJ 
evhooia lor wi.rka ot a ceneral 

,„a l».,ovnl«nt ohintobk worka oi ^ , 

charaotor. '• . .» ' ,„„.„i in 

Ml Tngim kolp to in.t.Mt.oos onMOd m 
Jrli »f «,. kl»™-ntonttono,l okrnto.« l.y n.wm. 
.d „o„ .„d .;„™y .nrrorJing to tto ,n=,^s of ‘bo 

*' rret &t>. low thn? ilBtotcd them twenty 
‘^hkUfe tolho -n,o of Indk. wo„,n 
STl the only eontoktio.. .>nd re. -.ml ho •«"¥ 

::^ hU ptoe.ie,d.l..h.et.io the nheolnto ewon- . 

,.,l,.lm.,«.\.In.ir.n.wom«..t.om-tho 

■ .0 i-i.- .n. "tVA wiilv rrofd Tvftne 

'old world hm>erttitiou‘'- '' « 

tdl .Bceew in l.L, ooithy endeoroutt. 
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SISTER nlVEDlTA'S “ EASTERN STUDIES.” 


THE HON. MR. T. V. SESHAGIRI AIVAR. 


of lifo in camp and forest nro called austerity ; 
the sight of grass and trees is exiled xvorship. 
And the soothing and peaco that come of a 
glimpse of a great river is held a step on the road 
to salvation and the freeing of the soul.' 

Trt «. mind so attracted and to a vision so at- 


051E ycaiB ago I had the privilege o{,review- 
ing that wonderful book of Sister NivediU 
“ The A7eb of Indian Life." In reading 


through the studies* now before me, I find 
some change. There is a mellowing of spirit, a 
softness of language, a feeling of greater gentle- 
ness and of forbearance than was discernible in 


the earlier book. It may be said of Sister Nive- 


tunod, there was nothing incongruous or out of 
place in the succession of festivities which ring 
the year through. Her account of the Janmash- 
tami shows ns if she were present and helped 
at tbe birth of the Lord, in these contributions 
she writes only on subjects that she was fa- 
miliar xvith, and her word-painting makes 
one think as if site had taken part in the oc- 
currences which have been handed down to 


diti as of her Gopalcr-Ma that she was attaining 
“ to the peace of one who asked nothing of the 
xvorld about her." In these short sketches site 
facoms to have caught the tiue inwardness of In* 
dim virtues. She rightly gives promiueuco to 
one of our characteristics when she says, " We 
slmll never understand until we realise that pus- 
siomite self •abnegation is theruotof most things." 
It may probably be said of her that in India she 
found " tongues in trees, books m running brooks, 
seriaons in stones, and good in everything." Thei-o 
is no doubt she found a new meaning for many 
an old custom. In her sketch of the ' iNtcred 
Year ’ she says that " there is no nature-festival to 
be compared with that of Jias." According to tiister 
NivediU it is tbo ^hlssioh for N^aturo tiuit Im be- 
come ilaed and ritualised in the series of feasts 
and fasts during ayear. ShoMys; ‘ The whole of 
llinduism is one long Kinctification of the common 
hfe, one long heart and relating of »oul to tlio 
world about it ; and the lax oof pilgrimage and 
the quest of sacred shrines tpfcik of tliut saiuu 
Uesiro to commune with nature aa tJte villago 
fc-osts. The boUnesb of nature u the fundamen- 
t al thoug ht of Hindu lix-iHaition. Thelwtdshijw 
tren .. Ii„„, • o ~ 


US by tiTiditton. The enthusiastic reader m 
made to ieel that he too xvas m the imagery she 
depicts, bbo truly says of tho li'arasioatM J’uja 
that 1 U.ID has had many dreams of the ilivine 
wisdom, but surely I’eiv so touclilng as this of 
S.iraswatbi.’' it is uudoubtedly the bimplost and 
at tbo same time the most important ot Hindu 
festivals. A nation's culture and civilisutiozi can 
bo learned from this adoption of the Goddess of 
Learning. Nowhere is She enthi-oned so high and 
nowhere i« She w'orsliip^Ted so lovingly' os in India 
and it is no wonder that Sister Nixeditu xxus 
rousodto indignation when Indians xvero described 
Bs being barbai-ous. 1 do not xvant to lefer to all 
tho subjects dealt with in tliis delightful book. 
It must bo road through, Jino by line. Jivtu tho 
most cidioos amongst us must rise fioiu its pei'usal 
inucli puriliod and ennobied. It xvill surely 
enable Itim to understand to some extent xxhat 

ore seemingly mcanbagless to lum. 

I shall befoie closing make a passing reference 
tohei article on the “hledieval Huixcibity ofindiu.” 
She is of opiuioa tLxt the stats ol Icaiming in 
Nasik, Ujjaiu, ; Oonjeevaram and TaxiLi were 
superior to any other wlueh tin, woiJd has seen 

Has ni.xy bo an eaxiggniatcd view, but as rouUvs 
ofltaniicg where, tho pupil hltd his eyes oiiened not 
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only to the l.iJa™ Irwsuro. ot kM»lo<lse, >>“1 

rWn IWng «nd higl- thintog, tt.y to™ n«t 
L»«»lled. I <1"“ 

„Ucl, -hich I com»™d to «.o» -lo p,^ch 
tl,e coo.pul.ory .tudy ot 

..0! ollth. creation. ‘'‘“'rtp.Mkl 

„ienco, their cu.ton... their hu.ld.ns, ou'l 

hi hctond n.o.t .pWtuoi « ‘"-'-f 
In tin. i. cspre..ed the oonl o! not, on. In .t 
l; the in.p«« ot their tore ond 

t • ♦ «T.fl th«?ir criticism of tlio worl . 

«oh..vement ™Uh. 

f lijvvo very reiucwniij 

^ ,, hovo much to live dorm ; I m mlhng 
» people .™ ho.O rn ^ „.„y thing* 

1 u ^ iis not CO iiboiit in i© 
tdl, but let "» h”' h . ,, hotoro de- 

,„t,y ,0 o,.™„o into 

ciding upon chonging ■ 

the post crith kind eyosj^ enohled us to tiro 
l««orco tho« » I^t u. bo guided by the 

through oil these »ge*. “ ,j,,„_,es„„*bl.. 

spirit rrhichommste scrutiny shows 

„css, should dloppeor.we 

thivt some early Linu m progress, 

shot, not nilow the™ « h»dcr ^ 

Before concluding 

I „.k. it iu Idl hu»* ?. to 

“"“"n. ludin whether ..Civil Servant,. » ' 

co^oontW in or a. Engweer* 

lkiocnt.on.,K, .* Siveditn. 

shonld he .gcnlictrom nn Extern 

« ^Veb of Indi ^ ^ that 

Home’ on'l ^ T this Rifted Hdy’s eonclusfons, 

they enable those tl^t 

their lives. 


mme DE'OEHLIS. 


K RETIEW 

BY UU. r* NOYCE. t.C. 6 


jj HEnuthor ot the hook- bet.ro u. .. a Frcach- 
ffl a,.a and it ha. a pretao. by aaothcr 
Fmachniaa, M. Emilo F.ga.t, who .t 
„i,b.ke aotj. a aicaiher ot the F.each 
Acadeary. The.. a» the only .ad.cat.oa. that 
Tu a traadatioa tw.a. th. F„ach. tor the 
tmnsUtor has .lone his work so «e ^ ^ 
coaroal all evidence ot ths tact. 

Eagliahlit. of an eatraoriiaary woman who,, 
rrork, were very much hotter known to English 
reader, a cntirry ago than they "™ ‘“-■•S'- "“T" 
in 1746. ot a "o’’'' “ 

Aa„ Stephanie Felicite da Crest wa. married at 
A,r.goot6!teeato Clinrie* Brulart do Geahs, 
l^nis Mar, Ills d. Sill.ry, but Her car y 

Irriagodidaotptovenl her setting to work to 
niak. good the delect* at an impertect 0^”““”^ 
nerbeat a, an edncatioa.li.t wa. gratified to 

loeateat by her appointment a* g.rerae*,to 

the danghle.* ot th. Dak. and Duches, ot 
^^^.rtm. batlt was not aatil 1781. wbeatim 

Duke ot Chartres appelated her •‘Ooveraeim ot 

hi, «,„* that she an* enabled to pet her ede~- 
■ tioaal theories into tell pmctiee. The ap,»int. 
montotawoeineto a post ot such laiporbiace 
ri,. to meeh -dvem. eritici.ai. enticmm 
^,ich lo.,t aeoe ot it. piiegeacy from the tael that 
5to, d. Genii,’ relation, with the Duke el 

Ch.rtiea.whoiol787 becnoioEeke ot Orleans. 

not above sospicioo. Hie mystery sortoead; 

i„e the birth ot Mm. ot Oealis adopted 
daoehler Pamela, who wa* atter waiJ. m-uared to 
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Lord Ediv-ard Fitzgerald, Tvill' probably never bo 
satisfactorily solved, but the evidence M. Haimand 
adduces shows that tliere ^vfls certainly some fonu' 
ilation for the gibe that “ Mme do Genlis taught 
virtue by precept and vice by evainplo.” Rut 
wliatever the truth, there can 1x3 .no doubt that 
hlnie de Genlis did her duty worthily by her 
royal pupils. Here is hi. ITaitnand's account of 
the regimen to which thej’ were eu\»jectcil. “ The 
ll^ung languages came fir=t, then histoiy, literiiture 
and natural liistorj’, chemistry, l>otany and 
mlner.dogy, architocture and mechanics, Greelt 
and lAtIn, and the study of the Ivw ; sOTnething 
of luedieino, ehcjnistry and anatomy, d»uanng and 
music, and fmnlly n very sticngthening s>stcn> 
of phj'sical development upon neu and vmv 
complete lines, including gyrc'na.vties, fencing, 
swimming and tiduig," Tt is not surprising that 
after such a training, I/iuis Thilippe, Mine de 
Oeniis' favouritn pupil, should have impressed 
Queen Victoria with his “vest knowWge upon 
all and every subject ” and “ liis great ncti\-ity of 
mind.” And it is oven less surprising that such 
a training, severely practical as it was and 
deficient in sH appeal to the iiiingination. faile<l 
to eradicate the faults the Queen noticed, “ the 
tricks nnd oa’cr-reachiiigs ” practised by htra “ asho‘ 
in great, bs well ns in Hmall things, teolc a pleasure 
in being cleverer nnd more cuuning t'lau others, 
often when there was no advantage to l>e gained 
by it.''* It cannot lv3 ftvM that nny ’of Mme de 
Oeniis* pupils wag entirely a suroess. In her old 
ago, when sho h«d no roa'al pupiU and no children 
of her own to educate, such was her enthnsiaew 
to imjvvrt knowledge that she had to adopt other 
neople's children for the purpose, nnd such her 
belief in the soundness of her o»-n theories tint 
nothing cmdd jx'rsuadc her that her geese avere 
■ not swans. Mme de Gcnlis reachcil the bright of 
her fame at the commencement of the French 

• iletoersnaamtiy Quees VictoriB in letters cf Oown 
Yietaria 1837— lSCl,Votni.p. 12J. 


Rflaointimi. The eirlicr phases. of the Revolution 
met witli her approbation and it* is pos>ihle that, 
hftd lier influence over the linkp of Orleans not 
been waning, she might 'have inspirM liim with 
sufficient nmhition to supplant lyOiiis XVI as his 
sou wsus to suppl.int Ijiuis XTl’s biotlier, nearly 
forty yens liter. After the fall of the Gircindins,. 
Mme de Genlis Ijpcamc n wanderer for many’ years, 
nnd though allowed to return to France iu 1800 
nnd given a pension by N.aiwloon. which.w.as how- 
ever siiliscquently witlidraun' by Louis XYIII, 
for tho lest of her long life she wns constantly 
struggling against fioverty. She lived to see 
l/mis Philipjw ascend the tin one of Franco but 
die lind entirely lost lier influence over him and 
c<'nsidcre<l him unfitted to leign, The struggles 
of her latter yeajs stimulated mtimr than decroafl- 
od her intel1<*etual nctivity. The pnrlentouH list 
of her puldished works whicli M. TTarmond has 
compiled after much lesenrcli bearR witness to Iior 
amazing aers itility. They include novels, diuTnas, 
histories, thoologieal, moral nnd philosophical • 
woiks, not to mention voluminous memoirs the 
nenimey of which M. llarmond alioivs there is’ 
grave reason to doubt. Mme de Genlis continued 
writing until the end of her long lifo and thero 
♦nanld lie no lx>ttor te..lini<)ny to her extraonli' ' 
nary vitality than her pi-oject, when she was well 
over eighty, of issuing nn addition oftlie “ Ency-% 
clopeilie,” puiged of what she consideia'd tho 
lidigiwisenors of the " ]ihilovophos.” ifer know* 
ledge w.is wide ratlier than deep nnd, for thiH 
reason, her l>ooks, which had no nii.iH mea-siire of 
success wlw, they wnw published.' Imve long 
ce-»sed to H\a*. Tint her pioneer work in eduea- ,• 
tion, her literary activity nnd the luiliticfd influ- ' 
two which she undoubtedly posswed foi- a lime, 
deserve to Iw* suitably rcror.led ns they have now 
Wn by M, H.armand. In taking leave of a book 
of great mterrv.t, we would siiggei t that another 
«.Htir.n fhouM be supnlied with ah index nnd 
genealogical tables. ' ' . 
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H E. lliB Viceroy on Current Mfairs. 

D„ri„~ M. .t>y nt U. E. Urf 
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' oivn, and that nowhere j.al *"3 lojal 

MoUtico count earliest foolhota* of 

of irmpaltiy and concern. 
You hare. 'S'th one to vjiu wife aoJ I pass- 

iiii l'''t ®'"' 'iL mav oroTo of some use 

tho mercy of ’’of' our sojoarn in InJ>» h> the 
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'V" “roSiC e:?'”" se 
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otthercreipeetforthDreliRions feelings of your com 
tl doToUaUial attention to education I " 

•fr«”.it“vr;r£^r: 

SSS»SH"?E 

S£Sth&:%S'*®“' 

Jart and I doubt not that yen will do joura. 

THE ClIAilBBr. or COMSIERCE. 


',S“. ’<o.iSl.;o .t if- »> !■“■ ”! 

sSigiSisps 

IsgUSlsi 

coasu K firiiro mounted up to OTor 

STm to^hich the Madras port alono contri- 

sh«.»ra«s that you mrntio^. and 1 can only say that no 

^Ul Voheo •no^o'-as of a Iosr extraordinary ohanjetar 
bST been Riron tho fullest possible t"**- ’ ““.‘"u'T; 

the patrol launch employed at Coeanada bad e 
marked effect in snpprcsslos offences of the character 

JS.ir p"l rPPPl-"' >P‘‘ 70.r 0.rrtnm«.l mil Uk« 
.tap., iliyoP P.revPot Pp". -p .Irc^ly, to get It 
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once more into working order. I know that they hate 
been considering special Police meaaurea at Coddalore 
and Negapatam, and 1 am Huro that they will bo ready 
to investigate and remedy similar cotnplainla from any 
other port, whose case may be apecially brought to their 
notice. 

The creation of a separate Department of Indoetriea 
has recently been sanctioned far Madras, in the hope 
that it may further tlio industrial progress ol the Pre- 
sidency. Its work will be of a somewhat -eipewmental 

nature, but it will start op Us career with tho best 
wishes of us all. and the results of ita labours will be 
watched with the greatest interest in every part of 
India. 

THE FINANCE COMMISSION. 

I note with interest your reference to the Keyal 
Commission on Indian Finance and Currency, and 1 
share your sslisfaetion at this aiithoritalive re-examma- 
tion of our financial arrangements in India and at 
Home, We have moved a long war m these mattera 
since their consideration by the Indian Currency Cem- 
ro'lteo of and the conditions which present Ihcm- 
selves to 111 to-day, alter H )eai8 of efloctive pro>'e<o- 
tion of our gold atsndard policy, are in many wasa scry 
different from any which could ho foreseen when the 
Report of tho earlier CotnmiHee »\as framed We ahall 
await the recomraendatione of the Commission with 
the utmost interest, and without any such p*ep«sses- 
ilons or pomraitTnents as would precloda ua trom r»v>t.r 
them that full and attentive consideration to which tbo 
views of such a body are olcarir entitled. 

Ai your Address point* out, tho question of the em- 
ployment of sorplits Government balances cannot be 
permanuntly settled Until tho rceowmendstloos of the 
Royal Commission are before ns. Vou witt, however, 
have already learnt from a commonicatioo recently made 
to tne Fress that we have considered the matter with 
reference to the present busy season and bare ebtsioed 
tho Secretary nf State's sanction to certain important 
proposals. Wo arc now in a position, if need arises, to 
make loans through tho Presidenev TlanVs to a substao' 
till extent, and on terms, as regards interest, which are 
no longer prohibitive ; the old condition that such loan* 
could only be granted at the prevailing Dank raCebein^ 
now replaced by petmission to lend at I per cent, below 
that rate. I need not detail the further eooditions 
attaching to such loan*, but content mysdf with a brief 
reference to tbo question, in order to remind yoa that It 
has received our full attention, and that we are in no 
way disposed to adept an unduly rigid atiitnde. y«<i 
rouit remember, too, that our surplus funds htve also 
been very freely placed at the disposal of trade by th« 
nnuauilly heavy drawing* of tho fleeretsrv of Rtsle snd 
that there is no longer that large temporary aeeiitnalA* 
tion ef roonev in our bilsnces which ex'ided a little tinio 
ago, and perhaps inspired your present comments, 

THB riSANCISt. cnjsiR. 

When we put forward the propotsU to which 1 bave 
referred, we anticipated an exceptionallr bsisv end pros- 
perous trade reason ; the mootoon promised to bo wholly 
tavoursblo; and the commercial shv waa not at that 
tune OTcr-c»»l ^Ve were thinking aolelr of finding some 
mean* to alleviate the special stnngenev to which tho 
money market i« nsturallv subject at »uch time*. Sineo 
then, however, the conditions hive undergone wnost 
imfortunste Change, 1 do not refer so nucKVa the Ic** 


favourable agrieullural position, though this i« serious 
and regrettable. 1 am thinking mote particularly of the 
severe banking and commercial crisis through which the 
country ia now passing. The disturbance of credit 
which originated in the first banking failure in the 
Punjab has extended in eome degree to Northern India 
generally; while in the storm centre at Bombay, the 
crisia has already produced calamitous re*tilts. I shall 
not attcinptito indicate the causes to whichlKeso troubles 
may be attributed. But 1 wish to emphasise two points. 

' In the first place, we hare felt that, in these exceptional 
cenditions, the Government of India ought not to take 
up an attitode of entire aloofness and detachment. Wo 
have closely followed tbe course of events, and where it 
has been possible and legitimate to do so, wc have given 
timely assistance. lam glad to say there has been no 
undue disposition to look to Gorernment for help. Such 
help as we can properly givo is limited in extent, and 
neccssarilv fiubjeet to conditions nnd safegucirds. But 
what we could do has been, and will continue to bo, 
done. 

Secondly, ( with to any a word about the future. 
Tliese failures have incvitnhly aroused some dis- 
tniat in Indiao banking institutions, and tho fooling uf 
diwjuict IS not likely to bo quickly removed. We must 
all deplore tht act-hack which these events must be 
expected to give to the tendeney which has been so pro- 
nounced in recent \ears for the savings of tho people to 
ho locreaeingly epplied in investment and industrial on- 
lerprise In spile ot inevperlence, or rccklesiness, tho 
movement was sound in itaclf. Indeed, it is a necessary 
condition of India's derelopmnnt and prosperity ; and 1 
am convinced that it will be memtaiiied, in iplte of tem- 
porary ohecki, It the Inditn investor is (aught by these 
event* to bn mom eamful to distSnguiab between sound 
and unsound undertakings, or it they pave the way for 
aomo better svilem of regulation and protection, they 
will not have been unfruitful of beneficent result. Mean- 
while, 1 earnestly hope that tho legitimate caution which 
the»o misfortunes Inipire will not degenerate into unrea- 
aoning dismay, the only outcome of which must be to 
confoondlho good with the bad. and bring heavy leas 
npon InvesloVi and depositor* whose money la lodged 
with iohcrciitly sound institutions. 

RAILWAYB. 


I am fully in accord with your desl'e for the construc- 
lion of iirw feeder lines of railways, to develop the differ- 
entdi*triet* of sour presidency, and I understand that, 
during the l»*t few month* the prospect ha* very largely ’ 
improved. Your Diktrict BoetiIs and land-owners have 
for maoT year* ahown the preft*e*t enterprise in nceuioii- 
liting funds for the conktruclion of local railnavahut 
therehiab'-enadimeultyinrairing the balance of Ihn 
eap'UI refjuired b-forn many of these District Board 
RadwajacouW be built. I am asRnrfd that thi* difTicultT 
baa now been overeomc by the efforts of tie Madras 
Oowwiroent and that terms have been arranced under 
which Uie Bank of Madras iaprrpa-cd to lend a consi- 
derable mira to Ditlnct Boarda on their rtilwiv deben- 
ture*. Besides this, I UDder*t*nd that different flm* 
havc^raneed or am putting forward proposals to con- 
atrart fmler* under branch line term* — proposal# 
•whii+,>f #opport-d by your Ixic*! Goveroment. will 
«t (he hands ol the Gorem- 
merit of India, •niere aerm*. therefore, every likelihood 
of the early eonvtauetlon ol ecveral feeacr Uoc* lo joor 
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Pre.areoy. It* '’“°e 
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am it is unfortunaUly, not easy 
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tciiol&rsfaip ol £:^a Sot girli it tn hteU • step at eoau* 
dfrablc luagoituiJe, * 131 ) J aiu afraia 1 citxiot bold out 
an^ hope til » tursQer ailrauc-e io Ibit ijuettivo io Ibe 
immedute future. 

A>OW->tS)>ttSS .tM) THE iRMT. 

Your Assouiatiou appeiiu to be under a laisapprehcn- 
aiou 10 regard to the DOn-eligibiliC; of Ang(o-iiitl»it« to 
eolijt iu tcie itegulsr Aroij'. The <udiaa Aroiy R^ul«- 
tioaa admit ofaueh eDj«ta>pt>t> eubject to tixteoa* 
dilion that tba father aod the oaterBa) graodfaiRer or 
mother Bod paternal grandfather of a candidate are of 
pare Kuropean origin, or that be la the child ut a 
marriage between pcrioni of this dcacent. ‘Xhe report 
of the Committee to tvhicb joureter i« atill under the 
coatideration of my Uorcructcct and 1 am unable to 
torocMt the conclusion at whicb »e,iuay atnte; but 
if It is, as 1, understand it is, your desire that Itegi' 
meats composed entirely of Augto-indians should oe 
raised, 1 am afraid Ihero must be niisunderstandiog a« 
to tho oumbur of recruits that vroaid be forthooitiiog, 
for I do not thiah 1 shall bo oommilucg an ladiactetiou 
if 1 tell you that tboeridence recorded clearly lodicated 
that arery small number indeed of suitable caodidatea 
STould be viilliog to enlist in a eeparato unit. 

TUB lEofsunis couacits. 

When the scheme for tbeconstitutiou of the enlarged 
Coonoiia vraa uaued m IWJ, it was decided to rcuio 
the aomioations to a few soaC«, to order that represcoU' 
tIoR tQigbt be ac-eorded from time to time to tbeiuterrsU 
aud oluasee which would not normally return many nuui* 
bers, but \ihos« adriee ought to be adraotageous, po««i* 
bly with reference to any partmuiar piece ot Wguiatioo 
which might be before the Councils at the mouieut. vr 
possibly f^OD a more general standpoint. Ibe seats 
tnus reserved are few while the claims whiebtreadraoced 
to then from time to tine are many sod various. t( niie, 
therefore, mostacisious that the interest* represented by 
the Aaglo'fodiao coinaiunity should recetre foil aod 
fair recognition in the dietrihut/oo of nomination, 1 
am unwilling to lie my own hands iti the case ol tbo 
Imperial Council or those of heads ot ProMoces 
in respect ol the ProTiocial Councils by lotroducing a 
dehmee rule lu favour ot the AngloAndiau cosumuoiiy, 
while the substituliou ol a ayitoni ot election lor that ot 
nomination is complicated by the difficulty of eubstitu- 
Ung 60 electorate which would be altogether fatis. 
factory. 

SIRIKTS, 

lo your Address you bring to my notice the recent 
railway striko 10 Soutberu India, and urge that legula* 
tion should be passed to prevent strikes, and that effei^ 
live laws be framed to control strikes aod deal with 
them promptly at the outset, so that they may b» pr»- 
venteu Item spreading, Thu is a re>]uest which re^nires 
very great ccmsidcraiioo, and 1 cannot commit myself to 
any dcGnito eiprcssion ot opinion as to whether tue 
legislation you suggest IS desirable, bod it the lawe you 
propose were enacted, whvUter they would he tucceaslol 
in aeouring your object. The Uovernmeat ot india bare 
been closely watching the sftempts made lo other 
countries to control strikos by legislation, Cosciliation 
Hoards aad olhermeansi aod if you will cxainiuetba 
condition of altaira at the present momet in tbosa 
countries, it would not appear that the step so far taken 
have been crowned with any particular aucccss. I feci 


confident that none of tbo Railway Administration* of 
India arc actuated by a doairo to deal harshly with their 
employees, aud that they are, on the contrary, piepared 
tndealfaiily with them. As an instance, I may reiuind 
yea tliat, withiu the last two years, a scheme of 
retiring gratuities lias been brought into operation 
on alt the railways in India under which ,6n em- 
ployee, retiring atter a period ot continueUB and 
CaiUifuI aervice, reCaises a very aubstautiai sum. Wo 
ail have griovaeces, some are reasonable aud some 
quite uareasonsbio, and X venture to think that if em- 
ptoycn and employees would culttralo a better under- 
standieg with each other, aod endeavour to fully appre- 
ciate the grievances on one aide, and the difUeulty which 
aouetimea eusts in reuiovjog them on the other side, 
we should hear less ot strikes with all the inconvenience 
tbey cause to the public, and all the misery to the fami- 
lies of those who throw up their appointmeuts and lose 
their means of livelihood. 

CO-OPEHATOns OF J1ADIU8. 

To you, Ueotlemeu, who icpreseot the Co-operatiro 
Eecieties of bladras, 1 will only say that it has given me 
particular pleasure to receive your loyal address. The 
progress ot co-operative organisation id the Madras 
i’reaidency hsa been most satisfactory, and the prospect* 
of Its further espaniien are lull ot promise. Tbo sue- 
case of the moTcmrct 10 this .Frosidenuy 11 the more 
gratifying, since the chief pioneer of co-operatieu in 
India was ilir Frederick Nicholson, a Madras officer. £ 
an well aware of the importaoee of the ooreoiest and 
of its great present value, sod etdl greater poteatia] 
value. ID advancing thomieresis otagriculturo in india; 
and you. wbe have thrown yourselves into the work vrith 
so oiucb ^ublie spirit, may rest assured that your eSoru 
wiU never tall to receive tbs sympathy and support of 
Uoverniaent. 

CATHOLIC INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Qeotlemea of the Catholic Jodiao Aisoeiatioo, you 
have refrained from placing befero ms any special 
reijuests, but 1 doubt uot that in many luattera your 
dilbculuea are anslegout to those of the Indian Christian 
Association, and 1 trust, therefore, you will take to 
yourself aucb remarks as may bo applicable in the ob- 
servations 1 shall DOW make to that body, but first 
let mo heartily congratulate you both npon the progress 
you have made aud the posiUoa you hotd ta the matter 
of education. 

INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

In the Address which you, gentlemen ot the Indiaa 
Cbiutun AsaouiatioD, have presented to me, perhaps the 
most (Djportaat questions raised concern your raairi- 
monial relations, and I must cay at once that I am 
unable to deal with them at this time and place. Ail tho 
pomta you mention have at one tune or another beea 
before my Uoveremeat, who have found them to hnetlo 
with diBcuities. I am willing to maintain an open mind 
about them and can promise you tho -most careful 
consideration of any lepresentatione you may make 
through your Local liovernment, but you must etcusu 
me from making ou this occasion any prooouncement 
upon ao thorny a topic, 

You will, doubtlees, agree wjtli me that your claima 
aro aironger to rcprescnution on the rtovinclal than 
on the Imperial Council, since your weight and inOnence 
are ptoporUonately greater in the Madraa Presidencv 
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tbftn in India as a \Tbote, and, as a matter of tact, I 
understand that an Indian Christian— sometimes a 
Roman Catholie and sometimes of some other denonu- 
nation— has m practice usually found a place upon the 
Presidency Legislatire Council, and 1 am quite sure 
that, in distributing his nominations, Lord Pentland is 
not likely to overlook your interests. 

But there are claims from other quarters which hate 
to be considered, and, with every desire to deal aym* 
pathetically with your request it seems to me essenbal 
that the discretion of your Governor must be left un- 
fettered. Owing to the dilBculty in constituting a suit- 
able electorate which would represent all sections, the 
system of nomination seems calculated to give rcsulla 
which will probably bomoie satisfactory to the com- 
munity as a whole, and there is no reason to apprehend 
that the system will not bo worked with justice to all. 

1 am glad to learn that members of your community 
are included m the Indian Civil Service, but I believe 
they are of comparatively junior standing, and, as you 
know, promotion to the higher offices proceeds upon 
deOnite lines, which are independent of the interest of a 
particular community. As your representatives lo the 
services prove their merit andestabluh their reputations, 
they Vi'ili certainly in duo course receive at (he hands of 
the Local Govorntnont the recognition to which tlicy are 
entitled, and meantime 1 take this opportunity of con- 
grautlating you upon baving found amongst your num- 
ber tho first Indian who has attained the distinction of 
booomlng a Bishop of the Angitcao community. 

CUtiCLOSION. 

Qeotlonon, 1 have now replied, though I am afraid 
lome of you may think inadequately, to the various ad- 
dresses which have been presented to me to-day. Po 
thoso who are dissatisfied f will ooly urge two piosa in 
mitigation of my shortcomings. The first is that some 
of tho topics to which you refer are matters williio 
tho competcoLO of your Local Uorcrnuicot. with 
which it would not bo proper for me, a« the head 
of tho Government of India, to interfere, unless and 
until they come before my Government through those 
regular channels, which arw knovro to all, and if my 
ciperionco is to be trusted, do not present any peculiar 
dilUcultics of navigation. The other is that topics of 
more directly Imperial interest arc so coestautty vrnti- 
Isted and discussed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
that it is but seldom, under present conditions, that a 
Viceroy is in a position to mal.c elsewhere, upon tho 
burning questions of tho day, any new pronouncement. 

I will now conclude ray remarks, and in doing so, let 
me thank you onco more for tho good will you have 
shown and tho good veishes you have eiprcised. They 
will help mo to shoulder my b'irdcn with good cheer 
and to spool me on rjy way wilii the happiest mcmoricv 
of your city, and you may rest assured that I eball not 
fail to convey to Ills Gracions Majesty, onr King- 
Emperor, UiOso messages of loyal devotion cxjircssedia 
some and implied in all of the Addresses 1 have recuteil 
to-day. 


INDIANS IN THE F. M. S. 


[We are obliged to the Editor of the Grenier’s 
Hubber Xews for a marked copy of his Journal 
which contains a refutation of the article on the 
treatment of Indian Coolies in the F. M. S. pub- 
lished in the July number of the Indian Keidew. 
We reprint the criticism on the piinciple that 
both sides of the question should be thi’eshed 
out for a right uiidet.standing of tho subject. — 
m. I.R.\ 


THE TBOTlt iBOUI THE IKOIIN COOLT IK THE 
FEUERAieo MiLay biiies. 

We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt from 
one of our readers in Madras of the article on the treat- 
meotot Indian coolies in the F.M.B, published io tbo 
July number of tho /ncfion i?rii«c. 

We must confess we are at a loss hew best to reply 
to the article, lor eo numerous aro the deliberate lics^ 
weiegret our inability to find a choicer term— and so 
palpably false and absurd are they to anyone with eveo 
a traoeieiit espeneace of Malaya that any refutation for 
Oio benefit of our local readers would he a futile waste 
of timo and space. On tho other hand, thanks to the 
high repute of the Editor of tho /.‘evfew, itii 
bound to altrset ceiisiderablo attention. Infactithai 
already done so in the Indian Press and in other quar- 
ters where ono would least havo expected it. It is to 
such a public that we have to address our reply and the 
loiUal dtlEciiUy wo have is which of tho, to us, aelf- 
cvidoot, falsehoods coll for denial. It is impossiblo in 
tho apace of a short article to take up eonteoee by sen- 
tcncc, proving the falsehood in one, tho e«»»re«io terf 
in another, or the evf/yulto falsi in a third, and we shall 
CODlont ouraelvcs with the main featurts and leave tbo 
teadcr to guage thereby tbo merits of any other points 
which perhaps may strike him as requiring denial. 

. The Introductory remarks by the editor give us the 
•^‘^l contribution 1. not tho 

n» l.?w, °l ^ has received 

P'0“Pt*dui to make some «n. 
he«n^ thit i/ for be- 

foTff nJl, . later is the 

“f '‘■ttf'-i tho Editor of the 
has been flooded with 

of tho treatment 

Jbe ^ w/v ‘>‘•'‘1*50 to hi. estate, and beyond 
huaba^ an/p ^ separated from their 

■aCTanlT. I ■ * oaibody the comments cf 


faints are made o 


the climate— a tropical one, in n 
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theno thert* are the insistpnf'a of “fjtiintmi 
tho tomoTaJ of scrloui easoa to thn GoTommcnt Ilonin- 
tal*, while tho Oovornment ha™ further arbjtrorjr 
powers in case* "here the health of an citato Ja uoaitis- 
factory. In such a caie. if aaiitsry meaRurea are of no 
ftraB, the rsfatr i® rios'<l /or fnflfnn I,ai>oi4Tfia anil 
the coolU* sinl la'-l to hnlin at rafnfr exprjiar. 

This is the soealleil brutal treatment the coolie ia 
snbjecteJ to here. We pire a pieliiro of HoapJtal 
Boildiogs on Tanjong Mahm Rubber Co’s property. 

There is neit tho payment of wages, flcre again the 
Labour Code has boon hrought into reqntaibon and 
erery possible breach of the law is made to appear as of 

actual ocGurreoco. All that need he said in defenoo is 

that tho law eileeling the payrnent of cooliea i« drastic. 
The rates are fiTed. the date of payment fixed, tho svagea 
must be paid in tecal tender, and hairing thoae points 
expressly prorided for in the Enactment no deduction 
can be made from the wages in respect of any One, or 
of bad or neeliRCnl avorfc. or of injury to the materials 
or other property of the employer. 

Ik is the eaoie with any ilhtroatnient or grievance 
which the cooly inav have against his emplovcr Should 
there he such tho Emptoyer is compelled, at the cooliea* 
asking, to send for the Controller withm forty*cicht 
hours The refusal involves a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and twenty-five dollars for every dav'a 
delay in addition to tho fine. The Controller can 
Inalitttte aetion against the emplover on behalf of the 
oooly, aod in cue either a eonly, or tlio Controller on 
hU behalf were to bring an aetion acainst en employer 
no court fees are charged, though should the emplovcr 
be found guilty of the aamo, the general eosU of the 
prccecdingA, ie, bstta to witnesses etc.— haye to be 
borne by him. On tho other hand should an emplovcr 
apprehend and bring a labourer to court and the Court 
Is of opinion that there were not sufileient grounds to 
bring the cooiin to court, the coolie is entitl^ to com- 
pensation not exceeding ten dollars. 

tVo doubt if there exists tho world over any such pro- 
visions to protect the labourers, and we petsonalW con- 
sider that the Employer is treated far too drastically. 

We next consider tho question of immorality on 
estates. At best it is one of tbo most difiienlt charges 
to deny, for tho simple reason, that while one can from 
a mental review of a1i thn estates one lias viaited—and 
wc doubt whether the ms\ority of Visiting. Acents base 
visited as many — afUrm that ns far as our knowledge 
goes we have seen nothineof what is hinted as in the 
article, yet the writer could retaliate by pointing oat 
that these oITenccsare not exposed to public view but 
are concealed. TlieTC is one moms however of gaug- 
ing tbo truth as to the existence of this gross immora. 
lity and that is the gossip and scandal one occasiooallv 
is compelled to hoar about so-and-so. and yet in spite of 
tho invsriablo exacgcrations one hears in eoch gossip we 
cannot recall anything even closely epproachiug what is 
suggested. 

. Itefcrring to the Labour Code in this connection we 
, see that it is impossible for a eooly to be sent sway 
from an estate and his wife'retaincd Sbouldaeonly 
cease to be employed on an estate, vpi's/nrfo hie wife, 
children and any other person dependent on him, cease 
to bo labourers on the estate. Should ho enter into » 
V contract with any other estate, that contract is binding 
on hia wife, family and dependauts. Should an employee 


attani|it to refuto the othci’R to accuinpany.tho cooly h^ 
ia liable for a fine of S1(M>, While should he “hinder or 
moldfct bv word, gesture or act” he shall be liable to 
n fine of SSOfi, or six months, n hite should ho seduce or 
attempt to seduce or retain a labourer he i® liable to 
a bne of SBXI, or three roonths* imprisonment or 
both, and for every subsequent oiTence under the same 
section of the enactment a fine of S2<V1, ur eixmontlii 
imprisonment, or both, while should ho obstruct a 
Uliou*«r in sny way in appearing before the Controller 
be IS liable to a fino of .SlOfi. Besides these offences 
under the Labour Code, tho Planter h also liable under 
the Criminal Code for any criminal offence. 

Wo hare now to consider the motives which actuated 
tbo series of letters to the Editor of the “ Indian 
lUriffr.’' At first we must confess we aro at a loss to 
uoderstand why Malaya should, of ail place®, be subject, 
to a apecial attack when the trend of opinion hero is' 
that the Gorernment policy has resulted in tho pam- 
pering of the cooly, and that coupled with the high rste 
of pay they receive have flooded tho country with 
bi.'relev, cinematograph shows, and the hiring of motor 
cars OR their fcstiTsI da) ®, and produced an insolent, 
quarrelsome type of cooly tho like of which we have 
not found elsewhere. , 


From enquinoa wc have made from likely eoureei, 
end we have no grounds for believing that the infonnii* 
tion supplied ua is fslse. the«o letters have been Inspired 
bv a small coterie of Indian Tamils tvlio have their own 
ambitious projects in view. It appears a few yotrs. 
hack a question was raised in Parliament about the' 
Indian Immigrant in the F. M. S., and in reply to 
a querr whether there was no Indian representative in 
the Federal Council tho reply of the then Seerelary of' 
State was that to the best of his knowlodge tho Indians 
in the K. M. S. were cooliot. This offended the Indian 
Tamila of education and wealth to be found in tho 
F.M 8. and there w#a a talk of holding a public meet- 
ing to protest against what they regarded aa an un- 
called for inault. At about the same time the Gov- 
ernment refused to grant a general holiday on the Delhi 
Durbar day, and this being regarded a® a snub, all the 
preparations for a procession, eto , xvera put a stop to. 


U now appears that one or two amhitioua men arc 
trying to have a Tamil nr Indian Boat provided in the 
Federal Council. The question raised in thelloaieoi 
Commons lias given them the tip, and the tactics now 
vxwts»'«vixV. ww Vki, o\ Vue pi-oyAo in \iib'ia\n 

order that a general iinistanoe be mado to have a re- 
prcseutatiTe of tho Indian Tamils in Council. Tlio 
writing to the Indian Press about the so-called ill- 
treatment of the coolies Is the first itani on tho pro- 
gramme. We understand that there arc utill 
move etaxOing tonvta to bo wade in order to aoeomnVish 
their desire. We are told that should • eeftain 
gentleman wtiro from Government eervioe it is ouito 
IJtelylhst hew^be p„t forwaix] as » fit rndproper 
person to *it in Council. ■ ^ 


"hat it is worth. Personally v 
behevs that this explanation is tho correct one and as 
Is than possible that a legal action for dima-e® i 
to the writer of the article, by one wli 

hu b^e ihetled in particular, wc shall await wit 
interest futu™ derclopinentx. 
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Curtent Events 


Tbs Ilii ^ 

Cocbm i. to oWictoW-lloont™ . 

Krclbnto,».Yo™.,.h«loUyohlUhofCocl,» 

; r„:t 000.0 0 . to tw.,,o_ 

ob.to,>.vUht,»v.-tom. noacb^o o 

n TKd ph w.tipuilln oeivnwn)- ^v.«s j^fornwH 
""t:,::::^st:uoobo,.oo.,ou 

reconl of p- > jj ^5,,^ „f tl,o 

00,1 vvoliBc ot sooot food to ll.o "J = 

sub-. Itot » - 0. tobov I ‘i»'> 

0-0.10.1 tl,omosoo.t 00 Ih - 

n,E.lo..\ Yoo'o* to 
■ i„,0OO :.u,o. 

llio i-.lli..S F'""- .,,n„r, ,o.l in ll.o 

Vilsrinusototta 'o. n.,ob.,o »»» tl,0 ntci,-..nl 

„0.t jonr nt tto n 0 C. S I- 

„t 11.0 in-ip'"' “' !' oh, noisbbom- 

i„g SUU-. nna F''‘ “ I ; Eoynl IIigl.no«o” nl 
noFi.l'-i'to-I-**';® „„,o.O.C.IE. In 
tlie la«t T)uil'''' incre^****!*® 

1911 thP ..pp^i^tion of hH 

-jli., lliglinC'* 


BY BAJnOATll. 


K sunii-r- iHiKAN rcno., 


:i. lligl.no-. O'l""''-'’ ",™ l„i,lon tl.-.t ‘tho 
,,'nnlr. Xn Hi. llighnc-' «>S" 

l.!.„....-nt in ISI,-. to 13 

hovo i..o.v,.-o.l tro... • ., 0 .^ 

l. U.. in 1912 . '”t>' • "' ■ ooo to 9.00,000 .» 

i,,g 11.0 ...... Ft»' ,i„,„ Ui„.l.. 

m, n.l n..n.l«-n- oi-oliUn n. »oj ■» 


„l...r,o.l.f.--™ 1..- »'« t..lln-rnn.i.po-rt 

no.. l.». in o'ooy lioy „t .nligl.to««' 

.n.li.i.l.ni-it'”""'-'™" 


.ymi«tl.y»i",''‘'P''"' 


0,1 i.j >1.0 r""”' 


at IIOUOU nfliiiin in the r, ilka... have reo.imoil 
W their non., -lity -e ..o'" »n,l again ho.av n 

• taint cry, nahnll ' echo nhicl. rominls ns 

that »,n.ething yet nenl, to be rootir.c.l or ...od.- 
lic,lor»mclio,itc.l. The -Hgean M 
the «,.hjcct ot so.„o highly animate, I cont.oveny. 
T„rteyha.«nt tooth a .li.tinct goonl to the 
Crnotroncon. She ha. no patience n.th Iho-n 

nhoreeommen,i Ohio. en,i Samos heiog made non- 

■l-nrhish, arhaleror tab. might l.o ,oser>-o.l tor tho 
other islands in the OrecUn Arel.ii.;l.go. She 
ha. hanily looked «ilh ..tlslaction atthe annexa- 
tion ot Croto h; O.ecee, On the top ot it, to hi 
Jopriredoltho other t, VO islands on the s.do ot 
Asia is deeme.! monstrons. That is over m.ach 
torheriaatience.She seems to haa-e a decdoa 

grieyanco against the dlplomaey .at S.r Ednaaoal 

Ca-ey ml.ieh has all throngh h-en so iey and snaree- 
|y sympathetie. Uni in Haltaaa aillairs l.ntopo 
|,m. giaon by t.ar the grenle.t coo, lit in aiiplomaey 
lo that Minl-b-r. So it remains to be seen boar 
SirFsIaa-ar,! arceiaes this tm'b sn.ri from the 
Taarb I.i o.ir opinion bo has K-en not fa.tly 
t.«t«l. In all probability Sir lld-aanl take. lb. 

aioaa-tbatinlhcre-otc..ratio.a ot Adnanople. T.ar- 
loybunbUlnealoioaotbanslae eve,- hope,! to, 
oaaing to Iba- p..™!! ar ra.n.lition- aa bia-b ba.l to 

,ril...a.a.-lia. tlao Mk.a..- im.ned.at.ly on the 

,,-nin" ot the Ta-e-aty ot Lonalon. luakoyiioed 

not Iteaetoas, ga-on-I. Dot let ns bo,« she avill be 
anaJo bappy by' ll.o re-tor.tio.a , ot these two 
islanals avbicb she mostly vaba.-s, nn.l not ainjaaslly. 
..-l-he other iry amines -traara sootl.ern Alixanaa 
arlaicb is tlaaa bone ot spoliation e.pially Iwtaveen 
AnArla.nd Italy. Hacb w-ant- a taartl.eo sen- 
opening. root Sh-rvia is about to be almost hit 
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In tb<* fixM. H).*' U o».-l tlir nt-w »<-n- 

tj-'t-mt' I j't. K* tlutt in Knn> 

[.nil nil-itrtti' n ^till i-M'r UIglit. 

tniy U> tJ.i* nUimnt^* nititnii-nf in 

n fi-rtriw to lln* siii.r* ef ('n-Vby On-vt'i* « 
jiff’ili-nj. Hut, of tl.f> ii^» vsi, if thw 

U* a muml, >'i!l I** jmn ly ilij-lomatif. 
nncy »ki!t »nU<* all llir«Miurior till! c'thJ*-“ nf ll*»* 
iIUT.-i'pnt mirinr of th*' 

War i< <»it of tl-.** at any rat**, for 

anolliiT «lr*Tt'l«* or twt'. 

Mmnnliil**, it that TnrVry la ►till ii«» 

l»'tl*T olTwith lirr finMif*-#, nll-'-jt Hut ►!><* Iia< 
nlrm'ly l>arr)'Te‘'l I'rll fi't* iniUom* atorliiif; 
from Krann*. Fmiifo, i« |irl|>fnl. ►In* 

In-inp alrraily a lat^ tTr-Utor. Wlnt i« «nnt«*l 
i« n rwtUml r<'-oiT?»ni»AlJon of T'lrVi'li <rr*l»t an*! 
TurkUh fitianro. Tha Titrl: lia« rorantlt impn*** 
N*il into lirr nrtlrp fotna fotTien otixrt-* 

not only In llnnneo, Iml in irntt^ra ii»lit.'iry mnl 
nnvnl. Hho I* oin|>lfiyiiij» llinn iic>l inon'iy a-* 
niUi'u'nt lull tut Cliii-faof f^it «l<']*ar(ni<‘iiUaii<l in 
aj»<tal roinifiniuU. That liciti); (li» cakc nil hoja* 
ynl of lha rrjionfnithitj of Tnrki'y t* not lo»t. Irf>t 
114 \mit ami aoo if Ttirkoy will invi* n n*a11y fi\H.|, 
lonan of life of ffront tonnrity nri'l hi^h j«irjio«.o. 

AVSTRIA. 

It 14 Raid in wcli-infonnprl circlos tliat tin* ro- 
root uppoch of tho AuKtrhn Kmivror waa a wiloil 
innuendo n(nin«t Franco who han alto^^cthcrlootcol 
aRicancc at tho nttcTnptc<1 fresh n^j*titndiscin**nt 
of tho Hnpshnrp4 ill the difcrtion of innritimo 
All»*nia. Moreover, there la no rfnifidenn* in tho 
njioloKy tohl hy Mr. Heechtold. Of roiirw*, the 
'priplo Alliance is alive. Tliere ia no donht nlwnt 
tho fact, hilt wliether it is nUo kicking ia a tpiea. 
tion. shall U» kicked imt of tho Allinneef 

•yhero cannot Ik* much lovobetvioen tho jvirtnerB 

tor each other. C.mitlK! that Italy Joves her 

l,ervl'h'»'y Of'"' former oppressor! Onn it bo 
■ thftk Iho Hohonzollorna love tho llapshvirps or «« 


jr>rrr«rrr. IPl". 


tvrrt,nnl*-«» il Ik* In t>*t-n*ie and elus kinntn the 
Nnttherii I If 


ris'U. 

ilnwa nt ]>m-et,t is h’ttMtti;; up her 
rniy %««y. LiLc th<* unit, she i* piwKimlni; Iw'r 
lisiMVene.* in the t’ul**** of a Unih. Hhe hv, no 
inriinatirm to Kither in lar iiet;:hl*oiir»' nf!alt>. 
Il«r jrivat th.jn* IS todei.doji as f»r as jwisjghle 
her vast in's.njiTT'K nn*l nna of the et*in{;«H'onomle 
want* «*r the day ►till in Hii.*ja i« milways. 
HuiM fn.ita* railm) t K-th for iriililary nn.l <*(mi- 
tnerriil |Hiri*nM“.. Inidently in thi& n\«l>ia l Khe 
<> taking a leaf out «f the Uk*!; nf niir Anplo- 
Indian I«ii«Tiatis!fc of the lj;<e of Ditfrenn nin! 
Ciimm «ho Uith <*-anl<sl railnayKof tin* rhamr- 
let «f the KpHIi Western. I’m* it Bpiint the 
Amir, «Iien nee-lisl, for nnlitaty {)iir|Kiv<*» nnd 
otherwise, dewlnpit a< n p»neefiil roneern to move 
the Lind lfxkr.1 pran.aries of the Ihinjah to the 
month of the Irdii4! That U the fite-l |K>liey. 
S.* are the Ilnssians tiinv ailoplin^ n fix.vl iioljey 

ft list neittoik of military nilirnyjt on overv 
►Me, Ri-eeially on the vest and wulh-west, nn.l ft 
ronimerrial ^*rtmp of lines In tap extensliely the 
resoiireea of KiWria and tho Middle KaRt. Thn« 

i4 the Muscovite wolf Ktalkin;* tiljout iw the inno- 
cent lamb till one day slie onro mote triea ronclu- 
►ion with one or two of her westerly neipht>OTiiT. 

Mennwhiloin tlio Kiirojw'an I’rew there ia n hue 
and cry ngain^t the Reand.aloiw tre-atment hy Kiik.*! i 
of i«liti<nl priHonere. The international spirit ia 
- fthrond ftiM fop the time lli.sri.a no donht vili make 
ft pretence of rehxinp hep prip on (liese ill-fate-l 

victimaortho tyrant nnd rom.pt hi.K-.aiicRiey 
which i« the eiiri-e of the pi'ojdo. 


uEiiMAw AXi> ntivci:. 


The Akition cin.amd is not over yot. It ia now 
™l’I«ns ..p in II, n I!ric|„l,,» „„,1 
cniiuns iTTOl™. '1-1, „ j„|t , 

tl'"«Rl, for ll,o mo.nct 

noth „™ u,,;^ 


I^ECKMBElt 


emtllBNT EVENTS. 


ioli 


kna torcos. llotl. l.mlget tor ortrarosmt «™«- 
„o„ts. Million, ot <MciM ore rr.,itea »1 m 1. 
their reH'eetwo rmlianioiite «to eetcd to meet hy 
tonsortotionorhoth. It ie a heavy 
.ibilitynnaono not e.reily rolvcd hy ordnmry 
ncthode. A l.«?o •« million X lo-rn m 

to bo i.,..e>l at 3 per cent rvh.eh .s to be re- 
duced by t.ivolion onnonlly nt the role ot tlirre 

millions 1 It -ucb huge loons nro to be «ontc,l m 
times ot piping l-C -'l'»t e'muld they do when 
tho fierce nnr cry is heard and the t.umpeU ore 
blowing lust.l,? Again, on this ve,y account the 
old ministry has had to resign. It. P'orelurs been 
tahonuilhsomedrlhcnllyby rr „c« ono Id by 
MomDomourgue! Mean-hrlo Ilis Majesty the 

King has exchanged congratulations w.tl, the 

rresidont ot the Ecpubhc on the ...endd 
of the WO nations as recently erirrced by the 
gro.it navtrl demonstration at Toulon. Ilappy 

Bepoblic ' Happy England ' ' 

BBITlSfl rOLtTICS. 

Erilislr politrca b»'e 

d.;. at. - ““•“”lS““'“,rTrre.‘i 

Tl.o rrime Minister i» a» ‘‘OSS*^ « 

^ .. vr, Ko surrender. Ko compro- 

.Hole principWlIo^e 
Kid,; and nothing but tho principle. That is tb. 

fusty cry. 01 course, it any tri.ndly rnlerebau^ 

t Jerrs i-s to take pl.rco, by all menu, arrango it. 
II. bias an .I-rn mind and b. «ill be rlolightd to 

„( pcaco and good-aill, commori »mso and contot. 

t THe interview with Mr. 

r,d«Hh and Bonning Street re.nr. to Loro 1»» 

‘ ,i„ly Iban usual since tliot event. Tb. 
“”l,..o..cto are .tth.irn.rdrrobl..o ofeon- 

Llrrre. alricb. howe'er, w, may easily discoont. 
A.w.«rilen»«'i"S ’‘“"'"/'“I* 

Lord Landsdown, and tho IVemier. Tho 


former U in i> sorry ilk. Ho 1. the Leml.r ot tho 
Unionists ill the Itoiiso ot Imnls where the .pint 

otmoileration which is specially his own is not 

much in orideiico. His young lions and cubs aro 
,oarli« mid cn!.itiiig noiso. Poor man 1 It. m so 
™„tla and Iio cannot control tho cubs. Worao 
still U tho tram in the Hoiiso ot Commons. So 
Lord Landsowno is hanging in midair. Mere 
hU own toner mind to ho analysed it might bo 
seen that ho Is sick of it. Wore it not tor tho 

tact tlait ho cannot coiivemcntly more ono way 
or tlio other, ho would .eon wish to be out ot it 

altogether with a piirting cuise— “a plague ou 

you both." Mr. Boiiar Law will talk loud 1 
but wffl come down ns a rocket. Sir 

Eitwonl Carson is too much of o Uwyer not to 

SCO tho ioherent weakness ot the causo ho has BO 
heroically U) embraced. There is Mr. Smith, the 
you." hon whom Mr. Ascimth lias taken in his 
confideneealong with|Lord Landsdowne. We must 
not forget Arthur B.iltour, the erudite philoso- 
pher, the subtle dialectician and the astute eel 
ot Unionist Iiolilics "horn you may try to catch 
but who ala ays adroitly slips away. He too hangs 

between. _ _ . 

But ;be UUter campaign sank into insignifi- 
cance before the fiercer but pacific campaign of 
theTOtronchingiefcimere against the too fast 
going Winston CLurchill. IBs programme of pos- 
sibte**nsvval expenditure, his 'great balloon de essai 
on tho subject, has vexed the soul of pure econo- 
mists, specially of tho valiant typo of the Editor 
of tho Cmnojntsl and others. Ilioy are up m 
arms and Bssembled to enter their serious pro- 
test against the intolerable bunlen of naa-nle*i'en- 

dituce. Mr. Hirst wants to have a resolution in 

the llouso for tho alwlition ot tho naval prire 
money which he considers to be the fountain source^ 
of evil. The world-wide mercantile navy of 
England is ubupiitous on the sea. Any day 
awariiiiiiteniation.ilair.uis must _ bring other 
warships in collision. To protect this extensive 
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Sonnets 

.‘.■rleclij hi n':ii:<tM IhihrMt, Gtorr «■ Uamp 
nml (Vm/wny, London. 

Tho T-iO'cnt \olumo bupi>lie-s » mUL-h nmled 

«,.„t a. Sonnet bo<.ks.uo at incbcut .Uy 

nn.iailV.uilttopiocnic, those of Leig » »« . 

n,..sisMsin,et=.‘«i»S«« osts'rnnt. A"- 

t,,orimrort..nttat.,r„ufiti.thst Mr, BoWt 

.on hv^ Ri'on “ *v friomlly profercMB to the vrork 
or,rre.,t«n.\ Ining ni.tliors," \V»tt..n..nlon, 
ra..„t, IMl-M, Ws,Ui»gtm nna Hsgte ""'P » 
„,,re,mlr.l. At th. ..me t™e«o »e gU to 
.el ,„-my ot our olJ Ir.eu.le in thi. volume. &me 
'of the 6ue-t Somiete of Sh»te.I«..re.Km.l-sl.h“' 

both B.rrm.tllronni»s, .0,1 the lleeelt.. .re 

*.J.<1 ur It. I. 0 '«rr of ShelLj I'l'i'P* '» 
,„rpTOe,ltoBn,lon\yo,.eot his bonnets here. 

llilt they cm coiuIoittheinseUes with the iJeo. 

TtwrUe here someof the mr, old Smioets 

tWnre not so eosily .ecossible It wm, ce.hnniy 
1 i„p„y thought to hove Joshu.1 Sylvester, -rthey 
ly S shodon. of decessedOhosts" endlhotn^ 
"Thrice to»9 theao oaken ashc^ in tho 
,i“7incluaeain thie 

"sroo"tu.r:Tj;::; 

teiutiMh , , 1 , -otup.nd like tho lily 

The hook IS splendutiy got p ^ 

fehUOstilVsilier retd, over Mcretgold. 

Th, wav o( Peace and Blessedness. Ay 
T,. leMnn. JW^A.nJ 

imm’.I'm™"''."''”,'"'™" " the Mml^ 

i:“::^:^thhcr.:md...o»«...-her 

.»„rk. imludlng . recent «iholmly 

'r of theHh,.g..i.JGil.o,h.s just pnh- 

,„„eUt.on 

lUbetl a new book. A* 

niessetlncbs.” ^ 

lilrlS -ltiouJ. now inih, third 
1 o one enn re.vd it without feeling . 
,:“h Ithillg of co.ir.ge md i.otie, AVh.. he 
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ot tho Service of the Ido.-il " has in it th»t imto 
ot herdie .ppe..! Hist sound., tli.ougli Sw.imi Vive- 
komuid writings, si.l must inore us .timul.il.ng 
lothosowliolinvocoiisecmtal tl.emsolres to the 
polilionl or »cinl ideil «s to those who i.ro follow- 
ing tho purely spiritu.il pith. “Kotl.ing giie.s 
•gntrlor s..ti.f..ction," he decl i.-es, “ th.n to servo 
th.IJo..l with devotion, l.y.lty, .»d ""'"‘‘"S 
eolllcssiiesi. . . .The gre.it secret in serving n noble 

Idod is to ovrrroine nil thoughts of ere, lit and 
discredit; they.ro very very limiting. Also to 

rise ahovo the thought of success and failure. . . . 
So one ran se.ve tho Ideal without loyalty, whole 
hcrlcd Love and steadfast devotion. Pimse, 
honor nnd too much of success make us vn.n and 
wo forget our duty towanls our Ideal. And 

again, “Keep your eyes ever Csed on the Heal, 
tL you will tread the path cllifs quite saMy 

..dla.ppny. . - St«»dasa tower of strength. 
Death is not death when wo can die semng our 
Ideal. Blessed ate those who can oicrifice their 

lives lor the sake of the Ideal,” 

Tlie book is dedicated to the memory of the 
hue Sw.mi Eamakrishnananda, and there runs 
through it the deep religious feeling which that 

great Teacher infused into all his teachings. The 
En-lLsh is remarkably clear, lloent and gmcefol. 
There am sir chapters in all, “Worship of Truth, 
..IboP-athof the Spirit," “The Conseemted 
laf," “Trust in th. Divine,” “Service of the 
Ideal " “ Purity of Hea.t ” ; and each one is Ml 

of strength and inspiration both tor the outer 

and the inner life. 

Sadhu Hymns. % tho J!er. Ahoi<ul Shah, 
Hamirpnr, Upper rroi-incee. 

The booklet before us is a collection of some of 

the most famous songs and hymns of the medie- 
val saints. The publication Ls of some interest as 
it comes from the hand of a Christian author. The 
translation is done with gre.st caro ; and in some 
places, it is ««lly striking and vigorous. %\e 
wish the author success. 
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100 Years’ Indian Calendar. li>j Jw^ltnn. 
Ganes}i]\ JelhiXihai^ /JmlHii, /TtilAiwwir. lU. 6. 
[0. A. Xate-vtn (t Co, JAwInw.] 

The jii-csent compilation ia for 100 y^re from 
1845 to 1944 A. P. nml contains tho eleven 
important eras prevalent in India. A table of 
the sixty yeir cycle cm i cut in tho Tamil Country 
is also given with corresixinding Saka y«\rs> from 
1729 to 1908. iiuch a C.ilend.>r must bo an in- 
v.aluablo book of i-efcrcnce both in tho Law Courts 
and in the Schools where dates of various eras 
have go often to bo refen-cd to the Engbsh C.»len- 
dar. The compilation ia (\vs,\ta a laootiows proccs-s 
and it has been pionounced to be accurate. Tho 
volume is dedicated to the Hon. Mr lAlubhai 
Samaldas Mehta. Wo may s.ay that the Calendar 
will be in large demand in Law Courts and Schools 
alike and as a book of general reference it will 
be highly appreciated. 

Guardian Diary 1914, Jlessrs 0. C. Logana- 
(Iham Bros. Mount Bead, Madras have as usiuil 
been the first in the field to come out with their 
tasteful Guardian Dwry. This is the fourth 
issue and to meet the increasing demand, paper of 
finer qaility has been used. It is unnecessary 
for us to state the valuable information the Diary 
contains as this is too well known. The decided 
improvement in the current year is the inclusion 
of Marathi and Guzerati Dates in tho Diary 
proper. Tho Guardian Diary which contsuns 
authoritative Tamil and Telugu Panclmngams .and 
of about 150 p.agcs of IiOc.aI Directory and 
General information is ne.itly produced and 
well worth a place on one’s desk. 

Tennyson. T. c. J: A'. C. J/ick London, 

Hiisbook gives in detail the facts of tlie |)oet's 
life. But iW chief feature is tho importance at- 
tached to the environment that prodoced a gravt 
poet. Many opinions and criticisms by' TennyTon’s 
contemporaries are given, and Mr. Watson’s own 
view is probablya gmtde-.il winer and truer Hum 
f, of the jwet’s other biogiaphers. 


Social Programmes In the West. iJy 
J/r. C. /A Ifeti'Urson, Sfacmillan ami Co., Lon- 
don a«<Z Iloinlrxff. 

It is ft collection of lectures dcliveretl in India 
by the author on the found.ation of the Ihirrows 
lectureship. The author has pl.iced before the 
orient the manifold iispcct.s of the civilization of 
tho West. In nil -iges and in all times the proh* 
Icm of poverty has been tho ljugbe.ar of economists, 
btatesiiien and Cirinciers. The various methods 
that liave been employed in the M'est to mitigate 
the luird lot of the toiling masses, to ameliorate 
the condition of tho w.age earner, and to enable 
the individu.il to attain to the full stntui'e of his 
manhood, Live been giuphiAiIly iKutrayod by the 
author. India at present is passing through ft 
ciisis in her economic histcry. As n I'esult of the 
collision of the civilizations of the Ribt and the 
West, an industrial levolution is being brought 
about whose pi-obahle moral and social elTects it is 
impos-riblo to forecast. It is in the liighost degree 
desirable tlmt India should avoid the evils that 
have disfigured Westein industrialism and that in 
adopting the more advanced industiml systems of 
the West, India should bo warncdagainst hoc los- 
ing tho lofty idealism for which she has been 
nobly distinguished in the past. Hence we are 
thankful to Mr. Henderson for his invaluable lec- 
tures whidi disclose deep scholai ship, wide out- 
look and above all a firm faith in India’s destiny 
which are sure to prove a new golden bond bet- 
ween tho E.ist and tho West. His lectures em- 
br.veo a variety of toiiics which tiro of aUsorhing 
lium.an inteicst such us cduc-ation, morals, econo- 
mic condition of vvngo earners, progress of nation 
ami humanity. In every way, it is a book that 
deserves to be rc.atl, digested and mastered by all 
tlioughtful ludianb. 
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BncEJintn 1913. J 

Hcnth, Hot . — Ptc '9'3 

18. A. Megra'" '™'" “"'’V” 

the nritUh Imltm 

tor tl.e octivo tolorveotion o! Iml'e.ul .-.oa In.lian 
aovon,mcnt. in ll.« Soull. Atrio,... Inarm .lo«- 


'°Ko.omlior 18. It « olHrinHy '>1 

C„i„„C,ovemmentlo-.l»y tint the ropovt ftnt 
Inarm 1™1 born Hopgoa to .lenlh h untonnad. 

NovomVr 2(1. A Hi”''" r””‘ ” 
deportod f.om llrdW. Co(nn.bin tor h-.„ng tdd 
to Mill . 00.0 ot tl.o pi-ov„iono ot th. Imm.gm- 
tionArt. Tho Hindu nn, thrust on o rtm^or 
hound tor HonskouE ns th« ronsol won m.l.ns 
Noromhor 21. The Colonini Ollico m I»n'l»" 
hlM,., .„o long I 0 l.gmms trom 1-"' 
denying nil elmgos ond nllognl.ons of rruclty. 

looting, (logging nod roorengindiunt to 

to worlt. . . 1 

Ko\ ember 22. A Pwss comniuni<iuo w p«W»- 
.hod «t Delhi to d.y nnno"..oing the .ooonst.tn- 
tionnnd m org minstion ot th, Ad.tsory Con. 
„itteo for the Indnn students ,n F.nghnd 

loreml»r 22 . dd »' 

4 , „„,om for depot ut.on in Uritieh Columhc 
::!::iel:r.o.dny by order ottheCidet du.Uee 
on the ground tlrst the orders »ero r>re.. 

November 24. H. E. th. Viceroy nod Isod, 
Hording, nrrived nt Mndros this morn.ug nm.ds 
interns, enthusinsn. among the .tons .nd the 
vlrogd pronouncement on tbo South Afmcan 

1 pvokeil ilie profoimJcst gmtituile. 
question l^s e^okcl^ 

JlllrtVest, acting Editor of the V.^Hr 
Iper Wtan 0, union been ..^Uul on . 

llg. ot harbouring indentur'd Indrms at n 

dXlo Pri^lrg. but invite, uritteus^ts 

on tb. South At.iean question. 


Novemhor 27. Th. Her. C. F. Andnjrv, loft 
Delhi for South Atrim to invo.tigalo tl.o que.stion 
nnd report on tl.o actual «it..ation. 

Kovember 28. Tills morning hlr. Siirendm 
Nnth nanuerjeo received an explosive letter 
threatening to bo bombed in case lie contini.oa to 
esauiialo hin.selt with the Government. 

November 20. Tl.o Sind and B..b.ebistan 
Rank Lbl., null tbo Indian Stuicie Hmk I.td. 
Kntuebt Imtb suspended payment to-day. The 
managing Director ot the latter died suddenly 
tliH rooming. 

Norembet .10. H. E. the Viceroy laid the 
Foumiition stone of tbo Debar Legislative Council 
nnd tbo High Court at Dankipur. 

December 1. Sir M. H. Dboivnogrco to-day 
inttmlueed a deputation ot Indians to Lord Crewo 
who spoke very sympatboticnlly in reply. 

December 2. A Blue Book in connection witli 
Indians in South Atrica dealing with events from 
July Sisl to November 24tli ha, boon issued to 
Jay in Idonilon. 

December 3 The IntHv Office announces that 
the LonJon AHrisory CommitUo for Indian 
students has appointed a Sub-Committee, consist- 
ing ot Sir Muncherjee Hhownagreo, Mr. Mirw 
AriOxig. Mr AlxUd Latif and Major Sinha to 
investigate tho allegetl griov.inces of Indian 
students in Great Britain, will, a view to making 
repre<«ntations to Lord Creu o for Ruch redress 
roay bo practicable. 

December 4. Fourteen Indians out of twenty 
who have just nrrived at Victoria, British Columbia 
are being held for depoitation. 

December 5. Speaking at Hnslrngden to- 
night, Jktr. Ibircourt R.iid tint ho would delibeia- 
tely refrain trom diseus5.ing tho difficulties roprd- 

ing IndiroR in South Atrica, bcc.au?o he believed 

that spoeches at Tublic Meetings were not so 
scrvicoablo .is a friendly private suggestion and 
con-udtation to obtain a settlement satisfactory 
to all. 
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Dcci^mbcr (i. The Secrut-try of Stito for India 
sanction's the ar][>ointmt*nt of 0. B. Wood, 
ns tho first Politicivl Secretary to the Government 
of IniVu. 

December 7. The fifth Punjab Hindu Con- 
ference opened, liero at noon to-day, in a spadous 
and handsome pavilion, in the presence of over 
1,500 visitors and delegates, representing all 
districts. Nearly 500 ladies attended. 

December 8. The Dominion Government of 
Canada issue an onlinnnce to-day, probilating the 
entry of all nrtUans and labourers into British 
Columbia, including Indians, till the 31st March 
nest owing to the congestion of the labour 
market. 

December 0. A very useful permanent memo- 
rial of Tlaja Rammohan Ray in the shape of n 
public library and free reading hall was opened 
to-day in Calcutta by his Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal. 

Decembe.r 10. A largo and enthnsiantic 
Meeting was held at the Town Hall, Bombay 
regarding the South African question with II II. 
the Aga Ivlnn in the chair. Sir P. M Mehta and 
Sir N. Ch-andavarkar taking a prominent part in 
the proceedings. 

December 11. It is announced that a commission 
consisting of Sir William Solomon, 5fr. Essclen 
K. C. and Colonel Wylie has been appointed to 
enquire into the Indian griov.ancG«. 

December 12. The text of the Treaty Iwtwccn 
tho British Government and tlio Mysore State was 
issiKHl this morning. 

December 13. The Royal Commis.sion on the 
Public Services of India opened its Calcmttn 
Sc-s-sion to-day in tho legislative Department with 
Iionl Islington in the Chair. 

December 14. Die Second Annual Gcnernl 
Meeting of the Hindu University Society and 
Meeting of the Committee of Management were 
held at Allah.abad, the Maharaja of Dh-ubanga 
I'residing. 


Dercmtwr 15. Meetings of Indiui-s pioto-sthig 
ngainst the i^frmtnd of tho Coimnis.'.ion weie 
held to-«Lay nt C.ipe Town, Johannesburg, Kim- 
berly and PotcUefhtroom and a demand is made 
for the inclusion of Sir James Rose Innes and 
Mr, Schreiner. 

Decembci- Ifi. To-d.ay there was .an iiitei-e«ting 
function at Calcutta nlien Sii- Charles Bajley 
unveiled the Statue of Lord Clive and Lord Carmi- 
clucl took part in the proceeding. 

December 17. Mr. Gokhivle in a pres-s note 
contradicts Reuter’s message .and protests that he 
never cabled to Natal advising Indians to boycott 
tho Commission. 

December 18. '^he Enquiry Commission Ins 
openo<l its Sessions nt Pietoria to-day. Judge 
Solomon has otdeilcfi the imToedi.ato J dense of 
Messrs. Gandhi, Polak and Kallenbach. 

December 19. The fifth public demonstration 
in connection with the South African situation 
took place at Allahabad to-dvy under the Chair- 
manship of Naw.ab Abdul ^lajid, C'.t.E. 

December 20. The Timta publishes tlie first of 
a series of nrticic.s on India from the pen of an 
“ Expert” avritcr analyzing tlio situation in tho 
country. 

December 21. At a Meeting of 5,000 Indians 
held hero yesterday addressed by Jfessi-s. O.andlii, 
Polak and Kallenbach, a Resolution «.is passed 
against the Indians giving evidence heforo the 
Comraiasion of EnTpiiry.as it dul not include a re- 
presentative of tho»Indiatis. 

Doccmbci 22. In reply to an Addic---s from the 
Punjab Muslim League, Sir Michael O’Dujcr 
complimented the Punjab Mahnmcnd.rns orr their 
steady loyalty. 

December 23. The annual Convocation of the 
Punjab University was )ield to «lay at Lalioio. 
llis Honour the Lieutenant riosernor, ns Chan- 
rellor, presiding An address w.is abo delivend 
by Doctor Ening. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODlOaLS. 

The Indien Civil Service. 

Th. Odober numl«r ot the C...le.»J»>™rj, 
J>,™» cont.ie, en toportol .rticloo» tt« 
I„,lien CM Service hy Sir Heery Cotton »h.cl. 
teorveeto ho clovclj .tn.lio.l hy .»'! 

Enoli.hmen niite. Ho ernphW, th. norf tor 

«,:.,tr„ction.nd no th. Koyol Connnionon on 

the Puhlie Services in In, lie i. nlren.ly on th. 
look ont tor the m.tl,o.U on.l n,.,>n, tor norton 
onto belter .»d »oro e®™"* "" 

perhnp.bop.rli..ntto nry thnl it -11 nmply 

renov pems-ol by the tnomber. ot tl>« 

O.'^L^on. 01 conrs. t»n,>hor w.th 

L opinion, nna view, ot Sir Henry on n.^t ol 

Iho important T''''!”"’ ' 

niettationotlnain. His nord. imv. « tremenj. 
on. rvoight coming ns they do ftom on. rv lo as 

“telly served in the field and rj ta lb. 

highest post that the Serv.e. has olTered. 

n. begins by noting the merits and the 
limitations ot the serriee, th. loys and th. 

ot th. members nhil. in India, their 
„tel work and their prospreta. He then 

1 ems... the ei>a"v’''’ ‘>'•7"“^ 

,„d demand, that til. administmti,. maclnn.iy 
'.ho..ldb..o.lter.da.lo suit the irqnirementa 
of the modeni condition. 

». _ 11 ka fniiDil to coiDO forward •nd 

iVllthe Mmo? Look 
^ ,mrm th»t tho*® jo \ho lime ot Tippoo Sniten eod 
,t tho iterTiee was orcani«ed. and look 

Cornwallis, j„^i, which we bare worselToa 

.round now »t in Western education and idea.. 

created hr the "p , .nd hat cbsnRed.the 

And jet yb®" r inai,nCiT.l Berr.ee reaiama on- 
cou.t.tulton. of the the twentieth centn^ 

allered, and the K dneharge precisely the aawo 
i( *cnt not tn ‘ efEce* aa were Blted 

faoetione th.o . hundred jeara »g;o. If 

by hi, pred^«n« m ^ .j^^tely., we «i>"Otbot 
we regard the pom ^ of the Bemce ii inherently 
,ee that the popntor re- 

’ inappheat’t® to il» _ ,cn»e of nationality, and that 

preaentation anda ^»w »oy leheroe for the 

Liuetioa^oVl^lLEOtecnment which the Goremmeat of 

12s 


I,erd lUrdios. hr, l.Wr a«o's«a to he lh» “JJ 

tiontormtl.trliiKtb. 1”>‘ ajoisnjs o' "1':“ * 

Urger ahara in tiio gorernment of the country. 

Sir Henry noTt ili«ciis<;es tho question of th© 
heinnition of the oxccutivo and tho judicial func- 
tions and arrays arguments in favour of Hs 
propos.als which have been endorsed by ever so 
nuiny men both in India and England. It has 
been a standing griov.Tneo in India and people 
have protesteil against this anomaly a hundred 
timos. After enlarging at aomo length on the 
various details of tho difficulties arising out of th© 
present aystem ho gives a direct method which is 
quit© a practical suggestion which can bo applied 
with certain success. Ho says : 

But there C4n he no iodependenee on the pert of 
the judicial eertieosolongee 

•re dependent for protaotion end transfer on the will of 
the ex^ulive goTemmeot, so it i* another esseMial fea- 
ture ef the acheme that subordinate JudiciaJ officen of 

whaterer crade should be placed under tho control and 
oritTB of the High Court The judicial adajioistraUon 
ef a distnet should bo nuder the district wd seisious 
iudec, auhject onW to the authority of the High Court, 
telwsido over the local eeurU there would be, a* now, 
lbeJodBe,SobeTdinato Judges, magistrates and muo- 
tiffs as they are called, for the diapesal of^eivll eases. 
But oppoiotmenlt to all these officea would be made by 
the Hich Court, and the selection would be made from 
•moiig adsocstee and pleaders, and other ttamhera of 
the legal professiou. It ia needless to add that very 
highly ouahCed material is atjiilablo for the purpose. 
There are ttant riperienced lawyers in India who would 
discharge the duties both of magiitiwto and judge far 

better than a cirilian. And incidentally, of course, the 
oomber of Indian judicial officers would increase— a 
result which should bo welcome in the interests of 
ccononiy as well as efficiency. 

In conclusion Sir Henry gives a personal 
tominiscence which is ilelightful reading, 


« It is nesrlr thirty years tinoe I first ventured to say 
that “the Indian Citil Service as at present constituted 
is doomed.” But threatened iostitutions O'te the House 
of Lords) live long, and mv words were lightly regarded. 
A few Tears later I was, 1 think, the only witness before 
the Indian rnblio Service Commission of 1888 who 
dared to formulate a eebemo of reconstructive policy, 
and I was then brushed aside as a visionary. But much 
baa happened since those days, and, if I was solitary and 
premature in mj views then, I am now the mouthpiece 
of an agitation wluch daily swells in force and Mpres-, 
aioo. Whatever tie Boyal Commission may do and 
whatever a Civilian Covernroent may say, sooner or 
later my words will bo fulGlIed. The Indian Civil Ser- 
vice is moribund and must pass away after a prolonged 
period of magnificent work, to be replaced by a more 
popular aystem which wilt perpetuate its efficiency while 
avoiding its defects." v 
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Inflian Progress and Taxation. 

Lowl Cionier contiilmtos to tlie QuarteAy He- 
Th’w an article on “In<li\n Pro^c^s and Taxa- 
tion.” As Sir Evelyn Enin", lie w.is tlio Finance 
Minister of Loul IMayo.and he is nii authority on 
the financial condition of India. Hoad what he 
has to fc.ay about the poserty of the nias«est — 

’'Tlie danger of gcnerftlia'nc about things Indian has 
been already indicated. Jhit there are some exeeptiona 
to the rule. One generalisation s%hieh can selely be 
made is that the population generally ia extremely 
poor. The other ia that, both on political and economic 
'grounds, taxation must bo light Some j ears ago. Sir 
I>aTi3 Barbour, after a Tcry careful eiaminalitm of 
thia question eame to tlie eoneluaion that the average 
annual income per head of population in India waa 
Tla. 27. Mr. Itamaty Macdonald gives It aa £2. ‘Wbieb- 
ever figure le tahen aa correct, the fact la rer* atnktng ; 
for Mr. 'HaTnaay Macdonald ia evidentlr jualified lo a*'- 
ing that it £3 bo the arerago there must be conaiderable 
loetiona of the community whose income fall tielew that 
figure. The incidenee of taxation per head of popula- 
tion, csclusire of the land-rerenue, haa raried during 
the last decade from £0.1-10|^ in l<iai.(V| to £0-3-)ii 
In 1012-13. Two shillings eyeardaea not appear to ue 
to be a Terr heary tax ; bat conaidor what it meant to a 
man who haa only £2 or perhaps lest, on which to h*« 
for 12 months. It le the equivalent, and even lo reelitv 
much noro than the equivalent, of a tat of levied on 
an Englishman with an income of £100 e-yesr. IfthU 
eonatdeTatiowttoodalone.it would bcaufficiesXtojuatify 
the eaiertion that the fiecal lystem of India must of 
neceaaity be baaed not only on light, but oo very light 
taxation, Dut it does net etand alone. Political consi- 
derations point to A precisely similar ooncluaion. The 
wise words of Lord Lawrence, hold as good to-day as 
they did half a century ago ‘Light taxation,' he said, 
‘is the panacea for foreign rule in India.’ 

Lord Cromer with his tiewly swxjuircd jingo 
Impcrrilistic iile.as in Egypt cannot lose an oppor- 
tunity to sneer at the educ-atod classes — even 
when they raise their voieo in the Cowndls for 
incre.ascd grants to education and mnitation. It 
is somewhat re-assuring to us to read liis opinion 
on tlie Home Charges, Here ia what lie s.ays ^ 

“There is, indeed, an ailerDativo to increasing tala' 
tion, if more money is absolutely reii lired. Any econo- 
mies, proTided that they do not impair the military 
etrengtliof the country or terioaslr cripple the efficiency 
of the civil adcniniatration, aroof couric to be welcomed. 
It is impossible to discuss thia matter at any lencth on 
the present occasion. RrUf albiaion may, however, be 
made to ono point as to which Indian opinion is very 
sensitive, viz,, what are known as the Iloine Charges." 

There can be no doubt that, in the disiribotion of 
lisbili'ies between the IlritUh and Indian trcaauriea. 
India has a right not merely to juat but to generou* 
treatment. The claim to bo treated with generosity ha* 


recently been much strengthened owing to the fact that* 
in order to aaUe the conaciencca of the Britiab public, 
India haa been forced to abandon the very large revenue 
which up to the present time has been derived from the 
export of opium to China. Still lesa can there bo any 
doabtof the existence of a very prevalent opinion that 
in these matters India haa not been treated either with 
gcaeroaity or ever with jiistiop. Sir Valentine Chirol 
aaya;— ‘The Indian Kationalist Presahaa not been alone 
in deacribing the recent imposition on the Indian tax- 
payer of a capitation allowauco amounting to £300,000 
a-yearto meet the inereaacd cost of the Britiah soldier 
aa ‘the renewed attempt of a rapacious War Oflice to 
raid the hoiplosa Indian treasury,' Moreover smsIT eco- 
nomies have at times been made at the expense of India, 
which have caused an amount of friction and ill-feeling 
altogether out of proportion to the amount of money 
saved to the British tax-psyer. Some years ago, the coat 
of a ball given to the Sultan of Turkey in London was 
most unwisely charged to the Indian treasury, an inci- 
dent which afforded for a long period a fertile text for 
the aarcaama and vituperation of Indian Anglo-phobes. 
It what Mr. Uamsay Macdonald aava is correct, it would 
appear that mere recently an a’tempt which fortunately 
proved unauc-cesaful, was made to aaddle India with a 
charge of £7.0(t0 for eotertsiiiing the repreBenlati>e and 
guests from India who took pait in the Coronation cero- 
monies of the late king. Claims on India of thia des- 
cription ore absolutely indefensible. , , . 

The Education of Indian Women- 

In the /'*malp r'hication of Mneiras the Hon. 
T. V. SesliAgiri Iyer puts in a vigorous plcn for 
the education of Indi.tn tvomon. To them should 
bo opened equally with their male com- 
peers all the avenues of knotrledgo and employ- 
ment. But in cither case their sharo will have to 
bo limitod. "With regard to their professions, 
they should go in for Education, tho Postal Ser- 
vice and Medicine and with a I/idies' College 
attacheil to the University they will fare well in 
duo time. 

But the que'^tion of general eJuc.ation is of 
oqu.al importance. It must essentially bo reli- 
gioa>s. Itygieno, P.ainting, Needle-work and music 
should form part of the curriculum of stuilios. 
Some knowledge of Sanskrit and English as well 
should be important; hut they must bo well 
grouadod in the Vernaculars. 

The writer concludes: — 

The ideal stm<>d at should bo to oniblo our ladies to 
uoderaUnd all that is best In our relision, to bring 
homo to them lessons connected with tho management 
of the hnnso and the care of tho cUlldren. and to make 
of thBOJ pteasmt companions to their husbands, capa- 
ble of understanding and appreciating their work. 
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EDglishmea in India 

“ An old Pensioner " writing under tha above 
heading to 2'/te Asi'itic QiiarUrlij iieehio touches 
upon tho complaint of arroginco tliat is made 
against tlio members of tho ruling race in their 
reUtionsto Indmns. The writer epotes a latter 
froQi ft young Civilian who complains of tho 
ignorance of vernacubirs among the Europeans 
and tells what this results in. Hera is what ho 


The leroscuUr la greatly neglected by liuropeane here. 
Cofcmnient p^ya Iiitio •ttentiou to tho matter, and 
aecma to care oothiug whether its oCScera know the local 
Ungnage or not. it was generally atated before the 
Public tSerrire Comnitssiun that knoiWedgo of the fangit- 
acea la decaying, and 1 am afraid that there ia a great 
deal of truth lo the critiuau. 

Roadeia of the Asiatio (Quarterly Reriew," will not 
Bred to ho told that igooraoce at the rernacuiar ta a 
fatal bar to real knowledge o( the bulk of the (odiaa 
peoples end nilboot koowledge bow ebaJi w» accept 
kctite and intelligent aympathy ? 

Another quotstion fiom la letter of nn IndUn 
official IS laid under toutributioti. Thia gentle- 
man wiites ; — 


The educated lodun growing aioiebitterin propor- 
tion ae the European in India giowa more arrogaat I 
think foa hare »o»» te“»h with tho India of to-day too 
completely to uoderetand our feeUnge tn thU matwr. 

>Ye know how patient tbis class of IndLm 
otUcUils ftW. And when one of them svntes so 


Utterly, tilings aro leally eoiious, nndneed uigent 
remedies. But it is somewhat amusing to bo told 


that, among other re.'isons, 

Ic U posiibla that political enmte compel Coropeane 
in India to take juttiflablo precantione, and thattheso 

I.J to go..t« ..M.tloolb...... 

nmotued After miliUitt :» Ei>g!»oi iaro 

FiTsornTdesree affected the attitude of the .raw to coo 
another in public lifo, and eomrlhing of the samo fcind 
may hare aclci as bar to aoeial amooitiee » India. 

Tho presumption *“*7 

• iimenities between Englishmen and Indians before 


the prc'cnt JiulLaii unrest and its manifestations, 
both heaitliy and otherwise, is altogether tmten- 
nble Xlu) Uct is Englishmen and IbdiuDS ha\© 
notor .■.<> far, speaking gcnei-ally, met on equal 
teiTOS. As llr, Gokhalo said nt the Universal 
Jlaces Congress, “ Tho soul of social friendship 


is nmtu il ujipixjciatiou and i-espect, win'cii ordi- 
narily is not found to co-e.vist uith a conscious- 
ness of ineq.tUty." And any attempt — hoMC-ver 
Lmd-tblc til itself — to bring together tliolmllans 
mul tho Englishmen in India is bound to be inoie 
or less u fftiltito ** as long ns the consciousness of 
inequality continues to bo buliiiid such inter- 
course." I 


The Portuguese History in Bengal. 

Our school histories »lo not contain much refer- 
ence to tho Portuguese occup.ition of Bengal. 
Mr. Karendra Nath Maitm’s articlo in the curront 
number of tho Umthulcoi Ilevieio gives a vivid 
account of the atrocities under tho Portuguese oc- 
cupation of Bengal. Tbo Portuguese avetoin tho 
service of the King of Arokan, Shripur and other 
provinces in the fitteenth and sixteenth centuries 
aud tlio atrocious piracies of tho Foituguevo 
adventurers and marauders has long been an 
unkuown history. The writer of the aiticle quotes 
tho following p.iss.age fi-om Dernier, peihaps tlfp 
greatest authority on the subject. Tho description 
eluadates some of the horrid features of tho 
then ciailization or morals of tho Poituguese. 

“ &• tboy were UDkwed and uorcatrained by the Oov- 
cromcof, it was DoC lurprisiag (hit these renegades pur- 
aued ho other trade tbso that of rapine and piracy. They 
scoured hie oeighboariDg seas in light galleys, called 
galleasses, enteied the numerous arms and branches of 
Uio flanges, lassged the islands of the Lower Bengal, 
sod. often peneiraCiog forty or fifty lesgues up the 
country, surprised and earned away the entire popula- 
tion ot sillaget on market dayn, and at times wneo the 
inhahitaots were assembled tor tbe erJehratipn of a 
marnage, or toire other festival, the marauders made 
slsses of tbcf unhappy captives, and burnt whatever 
could not bo removed. 

Mr. Maitro quotes some other passages of eqaal 
aividness and gloom, and ooncludcs that'“ a class 
of historians, Bi.>ecially English, make much of tho 
maraudiug nutiu-o of the life and ch.iracter of 
some Indian individuals (like Shiwaji) while they 
silently pass over the heart-rending cruelties 
committed by these infidel Europesns, without 
any ceosuro or eondemnatloa,” , , 
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Caste and the Christian Church in India. rctmi the spread of the Gos2>el, these may be 
In the October issue of the Last and Vie iVest mentioned; 


Rev. Trunel Lenwood discusses the intcicsting 
question of how caste — which broods so heavily 
over the atmosphere of Indui — has its revenges 
on the Indian Christian Church. The le.)med 
missionary aids the understanding of this great 
institution of caste by an analogy ; — 

Imsg’oe a eastern o( guilds as eotbusiMUc and as 
powerlul a« any ejstcm 01 trade unionn, yet touching 
tbe wife aad every nieinber of the faciiiy aa well aa tbe 
roan bimaelf. Give to tbis tiade unioniaai tbo terrible 
weapoDB afforded by tbe control of every marriage and 
the poner to excommunicalo from lotercouraa to raling 
and drinking ; allow tho union to exercise theae iveapone 
by a vote ot tbe majority at tbe hrat attempt of any 
member of the clan to break away trom tbe eatsbiitlied 
routine, and you will have aome idea ofwhalcoate 
meana in India. 

There arc cei tain obvious mlluonccs of casto 
upon the Church. Tho would-be follower of 
Christ who refuses to be bound by the narrow 
restrictions of his caste is thrown out of his caste 
and hindered in the pursuit of his lawful trade. 
Ibis naturally tb^-oivs him on the protection of 
tbe European missionary. 

The same principle will explain a great deal of tbo 
deplorable Anglieiaing of the CLnitian comuiumty. Au 
experience which uakea a thoughtful miaaionary ehudder 
ie to heat an Indian Chriitian aay to hm when bo 
attempts to appeal along the line of Indian pauioliam, 
*' Oh, but we do not belong to India, we belong to you." 
yatal aa is euch a temper, it is surely nothing more than 
a crude lodirtmeet of the conduct of India to tlie un- 
happy Christian. 

It is curious tli.it even inside tho Church tho 
feeling of social dilleicuccs shuiild be so marked. 
Tbo Doves, tbo prolessioualbCivvoDgcis ol Ib^iuies 
have been civilised and christianised by the 
"Wesleyan Mh>sion. A wonderful reformntioQ has 
been wrought in them and jet they nro 
oppressed by IV sense ol casto and social inlcrio* 
rity and refuse to be drawn into close touch with 


The Indian theory of teaching as a rulo prefers tbe 
idea of a aeuii-conacioua infection to that of definite 
propagaoda. Tne f/uiu aita in hi« luonaBtcrj, and all 
who desire to bo taught come to him; apeakliig 
broadly, be does not go out to preach. Then again 
the idea of aalvutioa taught by llindmam or laud- 
dbism is almost eutirelv indindualistiu In theory. 
Further, to ordinary Indian thinking it is a sin for a 
loan to leave Ins father's religion and therefore illegi- 
timate to persuade him to do so 

A fact of great imjiortanco that tends to 
retain and perjietiiate castes even within the 
Church is that ; — 

In Indiareligion bns, as a rule, nothing to do with 
ooDViction, but u simply a matter of casta rule. Tbe 
Hindu may believe what he likes as Jong as he does 
DOt violate tbo rules of caste in any publio fashion, 
and conveisdly hi« only idea of what constitutes tbo 
acceptance of religion is bounded by tho following of 
external rules. 

Caste has had such far-roaebing influence on 
Christian work that workers have to re-constnict 
many of their tdens as to the method of sjireading 
tbe Gospel. 

There are two lessons that are outstanding and 
should be insisted on above all 

If U be true that we are respcmsiblo tor all the des-« 
cendaots o( Christians, work among chitdroo and young 
people, though always importaot, becomes io India ten 
times more so. When a Ciiristian cooimuuliy has been 
baptised, numerous enough to bo more or less self- 
depeDdeot on the purely ocooomic side, it will often 
bo the wisest course to suspend the work of foreign 
evangelism. For some time yet there will be a need for 
that kind of evangehslng in which the foreigner can 
best attract the attuiatiOD of moo of cduuatioii aud good 
caste, but tho care of the Christian commumty, in order 
that It may evangelise, aodcicn that it may commend 
t>5 cowi'acV, v» uaraeiisiiiy wore important 
than furtlier evangelisation by the fortigu missionary. 

Again tbe Xndiau 18 not prcpai-cd for a morality de- 
pendent simply upon his own isohlod sclf-rccuiation 
Of course in this ho docs not stand alone. No people is 
prepared for isolated self-regulation, and the commu- 
nity certainly inDuencea the british individual to a hich 
degree. ^ 

Tlie question naturally arises how the Churah 


those outside their iccoguL'cd iwvle. lliis diffi- 
culty confronts Mksion workers wherever they 
have to do with luoi-o than one rank iu tho hiei- 
archy of c.'Lstc : — 

To tho Christian, the caste-feeling is a great 
harrier to evangehaatiou. Of the uianj causes that 


should utihsci this teri'-o of discijilirie, this depen- 
dence on clan morality nnd legud for caste 
tnidiUonR wliirli is so inherent in the Iiulian 
n.aturc. The Churdi should tctli to replace tho 
old casto rules by framing rules of discijiline even 
iucide the Chiuch : — 
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ipcOTl ■ M,; ™i.ti«U0l. .'■li tt. Ch„>0.ll 

form of pun«bo,ont, for .«sU«co. 
fPOuW bo exclo-ion ^®,””“’'|uo'cUrUti»n commtt- 
(6) J UK^m .oy pro- 

‘em^uL: ^vrorrr. .bou-d bo fx-d 
oa Iho breocli of custom. » i U 

JchLhoIe,.th=t„llo™s »cig.,.y oxpL.- 

tion for the course be rccommonas:— 

Mk ouMcWci bow f»c ^ lesson* of tho Law and 
clocj of tho Gospel u . • ,_ g^joa tfesreo. 

fbe f rophet* ,ed are problems about r^mb 

Xlie problem* l b* * gfeatly puixled. Tboj 

tbo Indian community ^ ^jj^^.l ougiofiuencea 

rs*r..7.sSK.‘“-”»-““ 

„h.ch miu..w. [uv„« ot U.. a>n.- 

S.“c’K™.; "P«“ 

Daogers in In^- 

subject. The on uhich the ilmdu, 

“■"* ■> ■“>, “““l uro»-d.a»n ....t, n. 

T -'I". «' “»• «”7-- 

“'I'” .«.er '“"“S “■*” 

’ rtolio..., 

these gener.vlii-ttion-, 

cerns Ol 1“'''“;"' ,i„ a.iect «I l.a» 1»'“S 

When I bear tbi* U of it, I *»» 

«antot rohSU’" -"lot f.mC* in iw time but for^l- 
7emioded of an old P""‘* ‘ ,ho„n „ttmg at a table. 

now. no doubfc A « ,„ollen ,nd Boab^. 

hi* bead between bi. bano^.,^ .boat him are bottles n^ly 
aad bis eye* “'“.’’of h^^'m^uth camo the fo«®"‘"6 = 

and full, and out of bi mo ^ ,„a |„u^ 

sr”. “ 'r. “‘t s:- - 

gm. and o.ix them all together and 

' Itodonow? .fl, at cannot fail.' . 

take with India. She 


to .how tUottho Courts of 
Ciril .„d Ciimiuol JusUco hove boon a ta.laro os 

tlroyhavo fttrifiej all custom Into caat-.roa pie- 

erfeut. T1.0 canention that has been .mprted 
is. failure .gal", larrauso its ideals are wrong. 
Indeed tl& writer is vehement in his denuncia- 
tion of all tho braiiehe. of British ndminmtot.on 

andnonsiaictol British rnlo is exempt from his 

censuro. , 

m,..- th. ri'MS “aXar;^rr;.”r' 

unit, with a into ,n ofSciil of Gorern- 

*»a hate turned tho be sta-ooijared. Consequently, 
nent and the . jg// jocal self-gorernment 

T,’’.*';.. n» mlS.S .B.l.. . li..“»." .PpeiaW. 
atbleto tbo District M»g . Naturally 

lU .r. . tew t.ei 

.reef A.l 

-r f p‘ aw' 5-. .r.‘rr.Tmrs:r.”£ 

s;ih‘".ae. “s s/rsS‘“:.‘'ih“ 

W.m..tl,. pcple. “‘f'fhj" “V. E..r.l.,..iait 

growing increa to non-ofUoial Englishmen, but to 
only to Indiao* aod to complaint*. 

loA I Cinl Berrice i. losing 

rir^^wil ri^tti. ■ A_a.o„ ..r 0-,S-rS 


“A”d°.rnT.';itt ^s* “a“tari«b‘ 

toxicate but IS b 

”““■ 1 a. the normal hnJthof indi. been dim 

T " •nalhol.u.ttew dewides! Ihowriter 

turhcll durU'S I 


Sediliuu or No SeditioD?-A Symjiosium 
by Ueim-iienUtive Intliins md Anglo-lnaians. 
Price As. 4. 

0. A. Natesaa & Co, Sunkuraiua Chetty Street, Madias, 
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The Problem of Indian Workmen. 

In the cun-ent issue of Hum’s Jfagnzine there 
is an article of pome interest to Indiiiu readen.. 
It is eriilently foi* the edifitrtion of nu assistant 
arriving fresh from Home and commencing his 
duties in a largo Indian establishment.' The re- 
marks on tho Indian workmen show real insight 
and sympathy. , 

In an iacredibly sbort time he flads that tho Hvetage 
Indian workman does not posseaa the taeuIC; o( conti- 
nuoaa induatry, and soon ilackeua in bia tatk unless he 
is constantly watched and yrged forward. Our friend 
will DO doubt dub the whole of hta workmen a lazy lot 
of incSicionta, and mil try to force them on with an out- 
burst of the ezpreSBire langusgu of a British workshop, 
lie will be wrong, of course, and will be hopelessly ud- 
Buocesslul Id the result. The Indian norkmaa, to^gm 
with, is not lazy. Further, he is a peauliarty sensitire 
being, and the language which would barely impress the 
feelings of bis European prototype will sear into his 
very flash and leave aim a hopeless mass of tangled 
nerves. 


It ia often stated that India is in tho throes of 
n great industrial transition. It is true indeed. 
For ages Agriculture has been the niain occup.i- 
tion of the people, and the basis of the jifo of 
the country has been the village and even to day 
the village life in India is just what it was 'five 
hundred years ago. Hence, 


Accustomed for generations to work in tltetr own 
bouses or shops, or on theirown plot of ground, the mill 
or factory is to them a place of banishment. Stones of 
wealth to bo earned may attract them thereto, bm ibov 
remain birds of passage, bent on saving sufficient 
money to return as early as possible to the Tillage aKZin 
to mingle with their own people. So strong are hi" 
longings to this direction that the Indian workman will 
live in the city, under conditions of unutterable squalor 
Little attempt has been made to provide good dwelliomi 
for the artisans working in the nulls and lactones, jt w 
doubtful it they would appreciate such attempu it thev 
were made, because they have always befoie them toe 
day 0 migrat on Again, they hare up against ihern the 
great traamel of caste It is difficult to stnctlj con- 
lorn to th. rule, ot ...to. Tho bo!,|r"t 
o..to n.y bo loo.oo.og, but tho, .,J 1 „.o„,, 

.till ooh.Uloto iho „o.t oomplot. boyooll i„ tb. ..irJd 
If a man should be oven unwittingly untrue to it. 
loses friends, family— all that is dear to him! * 


Thin being the c.i^o there Is no wonder that 
that they arc indifierent tothowoik oftliafnc- 
toiy. In their own vill.ige.^ they .ealiy woit 
contentedly for long houi-s and for meagre lemu- 


neration. In fact they are noted for their patient, 
steady industry. Butin the factory everything 
is foreign to their inherited ideas and traditions. 

They are not inefficient from lack of capacity or lazi- 
ness, but because the work of the factory holds no real 
or pennauent interest for them. There is no joy in 
labour for which they have had no suitable training or 
inteUigent education. 

This old order is but slowly changing and 
“ every industrial concern in the country is a 
monument to competent nud sympathetic Euro- 
pe.aa overseers, who have based the organisation 
of their establishments on an intelligent under- 
standing and, we venture to add, admiration for 
the character and skill of the JndLaii workman.” 


me roetry oi UUiIdhood. 

The October number of the Modmt World con- 
tains an article by Mr. P. Seshadri, M. A. on the 
Poetry of Childhood. Poets have alivays been 
keen observers of cliildi en and tlie beauty of child- 
hood is a constant theme with them. He says ; 

Even a cursory examination of tho world’s poelrv it 
enough to convince one of ibe attention childhood Ls 
o len received at tho h.nds of poets. Tl-rtbeme 1« « 
old ae Uonier, who has pictures of children baddins 
castles in sand on the sea-shore, dreaming of advoature 

Thf ’.r*’?** « * child climbs 00 

toe knees ol hie father’s guest and overturns the goblet 
otwinelnbissliempt to drink from itrand 
Ulysses as a boy walks with Lis father in tho carden 
learning the names of trees and flowers an.i ’ 

? '"t’ f'”* ““ t*. bit. .uig"e? i! 

to bimselt too subject Nor was thn ® .. 

too Utter periods it h,sto7y” 

In the province of English poctrv with ivh.nh 
,p.cuU, h.„f ™ "• 

jb.rkrf. Bc..d„ . „r, ,„g. „„„b„ , ‘ 

special poets who will bo recogn^^sed at on'!.o"II'"t 

dclmoated thebusuty of childfood* wuhTlr^Eu 

sight and poxvor. iJIako has often been j -* 

himself of hi. mysticism, and claim kinshin with7h^ 

joya and sorrow* uf humanity hv h.a .. “*“’P 

«l child-liU. Sonio of the* beit *wnrt Pictures 

routes to the aaiue theme. Btovciison Wordsworth 

nurabloatudy of childhood from tho 
point ...d his CT.W'a Can/m 

posiUon of child-psychology, more vivid ““ 

valuablo than that presented in the bo^ 
subject. XhemaEmflcent b»*™;„f 0>e 

often played around tlio same, o »®* Swinbuino have 

b... i„ «irort. ita 

gn.t .™p,U,, „d -Stii'o! • P"* 

Vi iimau- ecthuiiMm in thl, -nrk®’ “ ^ dnipJ.J- 
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The Armenians in India. 


The Trend towards a human Rengion. 


Tlio recent niimlier of tho Cahvlta liefieir con- 
t'»>ns nn article of lii^torical intcie'it from the pen 
of Dr. A. W. R. llfon'no. In tmcmg the antiquity 
of tho Armenians in India ho f.ays: — 


They “formed • »ctt!emeB» «l SnUnuti flhe aito of 
modern Calcutta) at least CO years helore tho foandaiioo 
of Calcutta by Job Charnork Mr. MesroahJ. Seth in 
h\s" History of tho Armtotsns \o “ iBeotioo* that 

ho diseorerod a tnmbrtono io Die Armenian rbuwbyaWJ 
of Calcutta with an inscription io tho Armenian lao)^- 
a;;e, boarinp the data of 11th of July IC.'hlA. O of 
which the fottowinR is a rerhsti'm translation : “Tbia is 
the tomb of Rezabeebsh, wife of the late chrritabla 
SooVeas. who departed from this world to life eternal on 
the 21it day of KaVha (Uth of July) lo the year 15 
(new era of Jolfa-lC.10 A D 

Tombstones in tho oM town of Bchsr point to 
their hnving settled there in the first htlf of the 
17th century, nnd from 104!5 onnnrds ther« ress 
nn Arntenitn eonicnunity At Chinsitroh, at fho 
head of which was the wealthy famiiy of mer- 
chnnts known ns the ^targsrs. 

In ICCS the ArmenLsns obtained a firman from 
Auningxeb giring them permission to settle in 
SnijmdnUxd, tho commorcinl suburb of Sfurshi- 
dnbvl, In 1688 they received n charter from the 
Honourable F^st India Company granting them 
free trade in tho Company’s territory with full 
liberty in the ererriee of their religion. Ooe of 
tho clauses of this charter was 


That thet should tare liborty to lire in cUie*. Ram- 
sons or towns In India, and t« bur, sell and to purebaso 

Und'and houses, and ho capable of all cird ofBcea •ad 

preferment* in tbesaroe manner aa if they were EoRliah- 
nien born and shill al wars hare the fteo andtmdistOTbrd 
liberty of tho,eTerciee of tneir own rclipon. And 
■woherebydaclarethitweiTiJinot continue a»r Rorer- 
Doria our serrice that shall in any kind dislorbordw- 
counlenanee them It. the full enjoyment of all the pti- 
Tileges hereby granted to them, neither shall they pay 
any other or greater duty In India than Iho Company s 
factors, or any other Englishman born do, or ought t» 
do. 

There nro in Calcutta 850 Armenians. Of these 
318 only 9j>enk Armenian habitually, whereas no 
fewer than 532 speak EngH'h habitually. Of the 
1,063 Armenians in IlengallSS ara boys under 
ID yenrs, 496 arc men over 15 yc-ars ami 314 are 
women over 15 years. 


Mr. S. II. Swinny in tho PMith-Ut Peviem for 
Jvoepmlior surveys tho Religious woilil nml indi- 
cates tho increasing ilominanco of human con* 
hulenitions. Tho revelled will of tlio Deity no 
longer sha}>es .and guides the life of Slanlmt Go<l 
himself is being re-formej and i-o-interproled in 
aceunlinen with tho c.anons of human moraUty. 

“The Ch'irehca tend more aod more to justify their 
(iaiaten>'« not as instruments for the salyation of souU, 
but as agencies of human usefulness,*' 

Thettiuroph of the human element and the 
dwindling importance of theism are eloquently 
•set foi-th • — 

** If Qod and his Angols tre beeomin;; resogaised as 
but (he imacinstiens of (he chiMhood of ffiimanity, of 
Christ and bi.s hloiher'and tho great company of the 
Saints are hinnbly ta'sing their places among the still 
ItrRcr boat of the bcnofsrtors of Man, the mothers that 
iiayo cherished our infancy, (lie teachers (hat have 
illumiped oiirpatb, thoberoesasdmartyrsc/old through 
whem we have come into our heritage, what hope is 
there foe cold abstractions and distant ITnknowablee P 
Theism must fade before ffunsnity ; and from Humanity 
the .Ethical ideal, if it is to be more than an empty 
phrase, must derive its mesning and its iespiration." 

Mr. Philip Thom.aa, tha great ethicist who is 
(in interpreter of tho thoughts and feeling*; of 
the Poaitivist*!, «ets forth the true relfttione of 
master and disciple in the following words ; — 

“The beat disciple is the one most Sllrd with tho 
•pint ot the cnastur ; so poasessed and inspired by it, in 
bia lomoat bcioR, that be shows it forth, not by feeble 

imitsCioa, but by the fullest erertlon of all his faculties 

by what me call, in short, his lifo " 

Hero ia tho eloquent refutation of tho nngener- 
oon fear of a great pereonnlity : — 

“This jeoloosT of tho great mao is as unworthy as it 
is futile; and it may as well bo said st once that no 
number of second-rate minds can by ‘ ce-operetiTe 
thiakioR* produce thonorlr of single Diiaker of the high- 
est class, eujhas Auguste Comte, any more than a dozen 
inferior dramatists can, by collaboration, compose a 
play equal to * ffanilet.' At the same time, no man le 
Jess of n poet hecaiise ShaVespearets so transcendeDtslly 
p^eatisimUarly, no maa need be less of a thinker or phi- 
losopher because Comte Was great. Each one of us can 
tbiolc bts own thought and bo true to hiiuself, while 
hnldiiiR Comte in deepest rcyerence and rsliiing at the 
very InghesthU coatributio.i to the human store.’’ 
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Women and Public Spirit. 

In nn G-?treme!y interesting nnri inspiring arti- 
cle in the November issue of the TJieovijJtUt, Mr. 
N. F. Stu.art has combated with decided ability tho 
popular heresy that the dvughters of Eve are the 
mothers of inivchief. It is true tint by virtue of 
tho vague and elusive qiiality of suggestion, 
woman is n potential I/idy Macbeth but not in- 
frequently is she the inspirer of valour and virtue. 
Contemplating the mournful glory of tho Taj 
JIahal, that noble monument to art and culture, 
one cannot but bo struck with the great gifts 
of knowledge and healing with which God has 
endowed woman. 


We shall "ee how a certain djnaniio force of her. le 
pent up in a frail body. Often it h handicapped br DoVei 
ty .nd aoeia obscurity nr br ‘'ooronlionil mtriction. 
yet thii .pintual foroe will ahalto o/T every fetter to 
ao m.ghtr an mpel,,. to the moral eroI-itloVofihc wSrM 
that the Impulto laiti even for eenturier 


In tH« worU ol Jtnyn, Site i, a Snpremo ran- 
lity, an otarnal verity. For tte i.leal af renan- 
ciation tho Hindu woman it indebted to Sita, tho 
flower of Indian womanhood, 

Tho adoring wife i, of tho Boat bat tho gowor 
at humanity— tho maidenhood belongs to the 
West. 


If courago ho tho crown of maidenhood wo 
should turn to Franco or Spain, where eager 'and 
piom hand, of pilgrim, pay devout homage to 
womanhood, I. woman not a living fsetoria 
tho live, of thou,and,? Ha, Homadette not oot- 
bnaved Iho ridicule of the met nguostio natien in 
tho most materialistic n-^e ; 


To her, .. to many women, death is nniw - 

ning of their life-work. You m.y bum a 
may bury her but you ennnol bury » 
to the maiden— gha will ri*e .min n,,* .ri “• 

toII.a.»al. m.n'. inmlilud. I Vl. 

S0.r. of loarly ciTr. tl.p.u. h. tr.r. i„ pi""*,.’; 
dovounng flame and auffoeatinc amoke. he .iie!^ ’7^'" 
at Are,.,., .ad with • .word h, "'.A'!""* ^"‘a 
at tho Dle,pcd Virgin. I”'"** *bo ->al 


Should yon sect tho woman in Spain ! tTo 
have tho statues and portraits of Isabella tho 


Catholic, to whom tho forlorn adventurer Colum- 
bus ratno in the dark Iioiir of despair. It Colnra- 
bnaia the notionalliero of Spain, Tcre.sa is tho 
national saral. In Italy we meet tluat helpful 
saint, Catherine of Siena who with her followers 

forms tho connecting lint between St, FntnoU and 
Savonarola. Wo might also linger over Hita- 
beth of Hungary whose apron full ol rose-leaves 
has inspired the artist a-s neatrico ha, inspired 
tho poet to dwell on the little Wilhelmlna to 
whom C..rljl„ mates gmcetnl aotnowledgments 
m Ins ‘Chronicle the Groat.’ “The name, of 
Ehratah r,y and Florence Ngh..-„gn,„ 
lousehold word, wherever English h „ „„th„- 
tongue. 

an^" H''"" Keller, -blind, dumb 

and deaf and yet „ SchoI,r-„ marvel of pt- 

rience and pemeveroneo. Another Tran,. A, lanric 

"■ "°T 

Tl, a writer pays a glowing tribata to the inilu. 

ouaeot women, oigood women and tl„d Jm “ 
-n,,. no lack in thh, world. « or^ 

H«T«n* BU»ai,ky wilh , '"®v Vfetori. ; 

-flh B,nU niaJcp. '■,"1" ““■hsi-ihow, Pern.d.tte 
thaw wom.„h„rf ,„g be.asl P Only 

Hath inlbo pulpit .and „„ tho socialistic plat 

And CTon at iha ....n 

finahar.tbeuaiVar?®,®^ dayweghtll wake up .ud 
that mikl? * P’«oeUry 

«>loar .nd etc aeem of Mco and creed, 

in the nuraerr ; a wommn*^ whi’"'"* * '^«*bb!e 

tothehonief the aniraa! tiVe »! V" *'’? 
the calling nf the aielTarid iho the prisoner, 

.’jSd'ui.TeTXo'ir'k 

..aacc . „,a 
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utiehmices of the dm. 

The South African Indian Question- 
I. MU. rOLAK. 

VUre.Mng tl,e Conrt on the lith Aiy «> S-' 
t Mr I'oUk mode the Mlo«iog 
M leeUne'd lo rl~d t" «>' ''"I''’ 

=;rf:-"p= 

the r.i.Mvo Rcei.tonro rtrngglo — 

A, .n officer of thi. 

know from mo Iho •*“”* *[ ro»«oo« thor«f«» 

Pigtire rntda » mo«t intiBj»te aW*? 

b»TO. for y!‘;‘CVh “ ‘ 

oftholnaUn<l«^|»^^ Opm.on. .o^ 

cilifon and •* Jr ne'ia»'"‘''a ^ 

claim to »>« •• ^r Carapean hero. ?«•«» »*''• 

Worn In Ihii country *■ ^ V eommu- 

iluiJy I h»« IL T na-nbor of moat aenoua 

nity^Tt labouring “*''**'.* ~ ,pccdtly re<no*«a. "''1 

onarancu* wlnob, «Ma«» fbey .jLfadatioo. 

foauU m ita j*U. .nd a armber 


Aaan Enfiliabmao. a " ,,gj wy '>»•"«« 

mmsmm 

that ® t of the Umon .re only not redeemed 

bot aM^®«n poailirely ’ me to anocmle rayaoU. 

bot Xu of aoy r«ro or 


"‘ Aa^'^e-ber of the legal to do’ my”*-**? 

^^:nrr^eV"^'h^a b^nou^l^ 

” Aftbe lndUop»«»*»e«'J'‘f":ic^^ 1 claim to ba*o 
pUeea jonice 


ottlioUonoufablo sir. tiokbaio. I'nx waa deli- 

clared that a proraiioot r p whom he met at 

be„tel,n,.a.toh.mh,tto »hn..to.™ 

l-retm. TiJed S wS' • i‘ >h« «“•'> 

that ptomiao. I t-ow that hia mere word ■■ accepted 
friend e atatement. * V j jn^ia, but also by 

notoolybymilhooaof the peopi^^^^^ ^ 

K * * wTed 5n my”^>ond*Wp had 1 not uaod my mo»t 

tbU Pr»m“- „ th,., led,... li.bl. to It 

1 regard the w 1** P . ,j gfjtnh Empire. It 
ae a Wot upon the E?°d name of !„ direct 

ii.ln my humble back to conditiona of 

Sude. f h" m3 

s ?.= .s°s 

S.’erA&Trp....l«h,C„J.b.^ 
ol lb. t.. PM"‘;'"v!’’i‘ ; 5.K .1 Ibo.. e.etr.rl., 
any knowledge of t''® .“"L^een uuenual contraoUng 
whU bare ton whWirignorant of COT.dit.an. 

parties, one of who lemidUting their liability 

I, bt. .» S.elb AW",,,.';,:'/;,. r.p..l. "U 
to the tai, ,u these fellow-aubjecta. Know- 

log a« do that all 01 ^ ^rieranee hare failed 

log JVonr.eced paeaire reiiater myaelf, 

Ueltit part in the Indian more, 

who hye taken P counsel those liable to this 
moot for 5*b-A “ciTgire rssieUBCO to that end 

iDKiuitoua tsi to *“°P‘ P .cthoritj of General Smuts 
and J claim to hare the aothoritj^oi^ ^ perfectly 

hiinaelf lo ’’“jiu^tionsl method of peaceful pro- 

legitimate and cenel " ^ ^ Toieelcea and rote- 
fesl. eepeeially when adopieojiy^ ^ 

lees commuDily s«^ eounsellod paailre rcaUtanco 

. p...i.. t.-'-' «" "“m 

occaaione. 


« rat thi cabled requealot the Honourable 

th,<.WoIlb. P™""t mth nj 

a."“' "•'t"" P”'”" "'“‘T, “b"?’ 

h.m.intorn.mRb'™tt ."t j q ,inesl.C, but th.t I 
,.8th.i I '"'c«7r‘'"V.„S " .nu«iy .ppto..aoi 

„„blb. “'■J.a.o SUti.. ...lb U..n.rob 

ofthepaaairo ,j_f„,.-,.r£i,nefood-sapplie8toChar!eB- 

h'^ro the OMple had been concentrated, my work 
town, where the Pi^P .-j,- i.ine m Durban. 1 decid- 

ed, howerer. P"® J ] to afford them the earliest 
OoTcrnmeot desired my . , ,-.che<l Volk.ruat on 

.pportoo^lj o' .„a I.Tot II..I I .bouta 

8aoa.y mormog. too To.kworth 

STlt YL“ritaE‘y a..o ooaoa Irom lhotr.lo .t Ibi. pl.oo, 

Halt. I ac o . to Oreylingstad sUtion, intending 

t^teUrn from^hL to Dnrbi^o by the corridor train the 
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tho law, Ko BCDBible pcrsun would erer gay a word to 
encourage )aw>breaking without a deep sense of lespon* 
eiblity. It is a platitude to say that society is bnilt up* 
on respect for law and order. But there is auch a thing 
as tyranny masquerading under the forma of law;aiia 
wheu that is unhappily the case, resistance to law 
becomes pot a crime, but a virtue. (Applause.) 1 shrink 
from saying anything that may even seem to encouiage 
lawlessness ; but I think that it is necessary to say quite 
plainly and openly that the Indians in South Africa are 
now resisting notjaw but tyranny. (Applause.) They 
bare been very patient. For twenty years or more they 
have pleaded for justice, and it is only after exhausting 
every other possible means of securing redress for their 
cruel wrongs, that they have at last taken the step of 
passive resiataiice to unjust laws. For the South African 
Uovemment, therefore, to appeal to the duty of obedicnco 
to the law seems to me to ignore the obvious fact that 
the just complaint of the Indians for the last twenty 
years has been that the law has been made an engine of 
tyranny and injustice. It is all very well for the SouOi 
African Government to say tVe cannot consider 
your grievances till you cease your lesutance to 
the law.” The Indians can say with far moie reason — 
“We will cease our resistance to your laws when 
you cease to make them instruments of oppression.” 
(Hear, hear.) In sayiog this 1 do not for a momeot 
condone any acts of unprovoked violence tliet may 
have oaourrod on the part of tho Indians, but f must 
repeat with regard to theso outbreaks wbat I have 
already said olsoiihero, that tho responsibility for them 
must rest mainly upon those who have provoked the 
oonfllet by Injustice aod cruelty. 

1 have spoken so fer as an UDglisbniac, taught from 
my childhood to hate tyranoy aod to regard it ae • 
aaoced duty to stand up for the oppressed aod perso* 
outed, to whatever race or country they belong. May 
1 aay just a very few words as a Christian ? 1 feel all 
the mors indignant at tbs crusi lojustieo inflicted on 
the Indians in South Africa just because it is inflicted 
by men who profess to bo disciples and followers of 
Jesus Christ. Tyrsnny is hsteful in any case, ft w 
doubly hateful when exercised by Christians in dire.t 
defiance of their creed and in ilsgrint opposittoo to 
the whole teaehiog and example of iliiu whom they 
acknowledge as their l^rd and their God. i franklv 
confess, though it deeply giievcs me to say it, that I 
Beo in Mr. Gandhi, the psiirnt sufferer for the cause 
of lichtcousness and mercy, a truer representative of 
the Crucified Saviour, than the men who base thrown 
him into prison and yet call themselves by the name of 
Christ- (Loud applause.) 


the INBIWS or SOOTH AFEICA._D, II, s, 

UKl.k. PrtoOtl. Ti.Sab.ml»r.oru„.i„j,„ 

K OASOHl -"S »“ Sooth Alrio.. lod... p... 


Snnkursm* <^rily Strort, Madraa. " 

G.A.l^MesanScCoHB'i®^"™ argumo: 


IV. SIR P. ai. MEHTA. 

Tlie following is tliu full text of Sir P. M. 
llehti’s gi-e.it 5i>eeeh at the IJouikiy Town IPill 
on December 10 : — 

1 am entrusted with tlic ta^k ol moving the first 
^solution before this meeting. Let mo osiui-e you, 
Mi« and gentlemci., that in proceeding to move that 
resolution i do not propose to make a long speech for 
in the longest s^ech which I might mahe,^what could 
1 tell you but the thrice-told tale of woe and sufferine 

of patience and resignation and above all- that blessed 
countrynieu and 

nomoM in South Africa, whicii has stiricd the heart of 
tbia country to its very depths ? {Hear lieur) t.i 

S'V 4/., 3 :: 

to 0.0 .IltiT ».. 0 . “ [Jo i 

Government” ^ cinbirrass tho 

and above ail by our counir. , '' '^0“'it>'yu)en 

Cllrsr.ljrar-). ^ our country women in South Africa 
Ladiee ana cctitlcinin ui..> i • 
the JndisBS in South Africa^ firsl place 

pleading for, praying fo/ wiil,^ a\? «Shting for. 

tbcircominatid /• fi„ tfm A Va? P«»’‘J»sioi.| at 

that ace were somereair cl “nt you 

in South Africa during the H I"? 

Uoersby noineaningor^,l,^r„"^'^"''.but even a® 
tionsl^twcreon the SUtuw restrio- 

’'i'" ‘‘‘jy »«^«lcd the Indian, t„ 
what did one of Lngland'g manner, 

ow^on ? J*ru Unsdowne *»/ on that 

Crown, said in the’ Hoi! 

and forcible and einr,l,»t,„ bords in i-ravo 

““r- n™!..!! ti!r.!,bj.‘™i,‘ 'I' “-t 'ooS 

<»oU oot ta ..J ii'" 1-Ui.l. /.o,,,,,, 

adeciumle canus lrU( a-.i,, ? * treatment was an 

with what rc»uiiy n,,. fiti»h doimniona, md 

donrd or tepeaU-a? Alt, • f,.! .i * aban- 

"• dtpi’cABinp'" '°>*‘»‘'bjc<tsof tlie 
to fled Ihu far from U-,,,.? depremg 

ngorouai, tnfo.tvd 

-.Wo 
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British Dation which couIJ laaks tittua bMi of 
that trcatmcDt a>;ain)>t tln< Boer*, then » foreigo 
•talc, could not intcrtcre to prorent vrorae treatment in 
thu ilominioDt orer >bicl> the K'nft-Eopi'ror premdoe? 
tVliat k deplorable admission to mahe (hat tho Untiab 
GoTernmentcianot repress tho sort of trcatiucnt in liieir 
oiro dominions which the}* d'd not tolerato in a foreign 
state I 1 deplore such a aUtement, aiirli an argument tor 
this rcasoD—for the roaioD ot the clTect which it wnuld 
produce on the nuodsofthe lojat people of India— au 
elfrct which wo can scarcely cootereplMe with e<tttan>- 
rovty io our lull sense nt the full sense, I will notaay 
lojat, of the benefits of English rule, (dear, hear | 
RiQiita or British Cititsvship. 


These further repressive measures were undertaken 
in the lime of the UriUsU oocupaiion ot that ptosioce. 
And whst did Sfr. Gandhi vcheers} and ins associatca do 
under theso circumsUnoeK ? They argued, (hey reasoned, 
they implored j llwy said ‘Do nbatnrcr you will «»ei> 
in yonr might hut do not deny to thnie already settled 
in the country the simplest and the barest rights ot ordi* 
nary citiaenihip ot tho Bmpiro- the bate dignity 
of humanity. They begged and they prayed for 
tbis. The poor fndian had ocrer conioieo''^ by tskiiig 
(ipadeilaiit and apgrei«ire attitude, lie pointed out 
that he aod h'l lellnw.couotrynicQ had hero ready to 
help the British during the Boer wtr aod begged and 
prayed (or uothing tnore than that those already settled 
there should be allowed the sioiplvst riglits o( uuaenship. 
Ko ear was given to what 1 « urged uotil utterly baflled 
be resorted to oea of the ooiy retsediea (hat remains 
open to a loyal subject of the Crowo. for four years 
did that Fastito Keaistancs last. Iroin I'.HRr to I'.ilU, aud 
then people begaa to realise that the causa far which 
such auSeriogs oaold ba eodured by men lika lhata must 
ba just and ngbcaoits. 

This was acknowledged and a promiie given (hat the 
aioipla right* demanded trould be locorporated >o the 
neat Icgialaiire enaettnent. What were these cUkos’ 
I a*h you to remember this. I hate all alaug held that 
a aobject of the British Crown has a right at free entry 
aod access to every part ot the Empire. (Loud cheers). 

( have adwaya disagreed with some of my friende and 
hare alivaye said and insmtained that Indiaiia can 
never give up thi« great and vilal principle ot 
Imperial cilitenship (Loud and continued cheers). Wbat 
did Mr. Ciandhi do? Did he ask far that? Never Be 
bowed to fate aod said . - Very well, let immigratioo go. 
1 only ask for a rvcvgnilion of the legsl rights of tboee 
tattled there, of their social custanis aod domestic 
economy.* All these were proniued him but when ibo 
legislation came, whst was the result? ttvras so 
absolute negation of (hose promises. Aod still wears 
told (hat it is the lodisna who ahoald prscuev ido. 
deration and Umt the Boers should be astisfied that 
tho detnands sro of a nioderato cbarsctcr. Finding 
that Mr. Osndhi was again at hi* old gsmo of persns- 
BioQ and reason and arguincnte, 1 call (hi« uopracti* 
eai and f disagree with thii saintly character only 
here. 1 aay >t was a niiitsUe that they asked for too 
Jitui aod they tailed because they did so If he hsd 
asked (or biore, and if he bad Stuck out for that full 
damaod, ho would have got looietbing Be wonfd not 
have been told that becsiiac be had ashed for so littlev 
therefore be vvould get still lea*. That I tbink, aecording 
to ray poor jiidgraent,w*8 a great blunder, but itlUiu- 
trates the leaaoiiable aod nioderato character of the 


catapaiga carried on by £Ir. Oandbi. Biirely, the Boiith 
Africaot ought to have recognised tho extrema docility 
and modaraticin of these demands toned down to tho 
lowest depth*. I ash your attention to tins because it is 
tho Ind.ans who have been charged with not cierciatng 
patience and moderation and dfr. Gandhi was still 
at iiM old gsruo of reasoriog and persuading, with 
wbat result ? Nobody listooed, and up to tlio present 
nothing has been dono and still wo are asked, and tho 
ladiansin South Africa are asked, to practice moderation, 
((.anghtcr.) Now ths titiiation has developed io away 
vfbiefa has causMl intenso pain and agony to people m 
(hM country. Look at tho way in which this agf^gsise 
Valaa Goreronient cf South Africa treats the Marriage 
Lawsottbe Indians settled there in their high superiority. 

A MAST lOCCUtNQ EriSODE. 

1 tell you what 1 feel sincsroly that there hag been 
no more tnuching epiiode in tho whole history of the 
campaign than the conversation which Mrs. Gandhi 
bad with her husband before she cast in her lot with 
him in the Fastivo RcsistaDCH Movement. After the 
deciaioa of tho Supreme Court there denying the 
legitimacy ot Hindu aod Mahotnedan marriage*, she 
aoked him “Am 1 your wifeornot? 1 am notyour 
Wife if Ibis decision stands, and (f { am not your wife, 

I am oot a woman of any true womaobood in thaestima- 
tioo «t ay own sex, and ny children aro illcgitiinalc.’Mr, 
Oandhi must have known wbat it was to espoeo ten* 
der women to tho hardships of tbe csispaign, but iu 
ipito ot his pleading, that brave lady decided to east iii 
her lot With those men who were fightieg for the came, 
fliatory record* tbe deeds of msoy heroieee and I fee) 
that Mrs Qaodbi will aUod as one of the foremost 
beroioe* lu the whole of tho world. 

But we are told . wbat can Uis Majesty’s Ministersdo 
■o a matter of this character whien cooesrni (iio uternal 
ccoaomr and diecipliDO of a tolf'goveniing colooy P 1 
entirely aod absolutely agreed with bi* Bigbsess tbe 
Aga Rhan that we are bound to speak with duo respect 
for the Minitlert of tbe Grown. But with all that it is 
impossible sot to tell them that toe people of this 
country cannot but consider that they have not extended 
that protection to tho Isdiao fubjects Of ilia Majesty tho 
Kiog.Eniperor which as Minigters of tho Crowo they 
were bound to accord to roiUioas ot bis subjects in the 
Colony. 

A ChSAT AHU M^BLB VICEROY, 

It IS a piece of singularly good fortune that ws have 
at tbe bead of the Indian adminutration a man who has 
proved himsoif one of the greatest and nohiest of Vice- 
roys (oheere); a max cast ID a largo mould in every way — 
a high-mioded, bigb-sonled, and high-hearted statosnian 
who fully realises that do sutesmaoship can ^ high 
which le not based on justice, nghteousDesaand sym- 
pathy, (Cheers}, Ills Excetlonoy the Viceroy hae won 
the ticartaof (he peep’s of this country, aod donua great 
service to the Empire by his great speech at Madras. 
People in England dn nnt reahso the great nervice he bas 
rendered by hi* words. While wo feel dissatisfied with 
the way in which great Minisleis of tlio Empire have 
treated thi« subject, wears cciisoled with tbe thought 
that the Viceroy of this country bis Msjesty'o represco- 
tatiTO, is euITeriog in sufferings and pained by the pains 
borne by our countrynieii in Sooth Africa. 
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samo iiis'it. I met tlio eilumn on the road near Teak- 
worth Halt, and ^\olM in Jlr. Gandhi's company, dia- 
cu'ising a miinber of matters with him, for about half an 
hour when wo wore mot hy two policemen, aecomi^'niDd 
by Mr. M. Cliaraney, tho Chief linmigralion OiTieer, and 
Sub-Inspector fall, who arrested Mr. Gandhi and ro- 
moved him atonce by cart to Groylmgstad Station, and 
thence, via Balfour, to Heidelberg. 

Tho police did not in any way arrest, control, or 
assume responsibility ^cr the mainleiianeo and welfare 
of tho column of nearly two thousand Indians, whom 
I admit 1 knew to bo prohibited iinmlgranta in the 
Transvaal Province, I think it was Sub. Inspector Pall 
who asked mo what I proposed to do. 1 replied that 
I understood that it bad been Mr. Gandhi'a intention 
to lead the men to dreyhngstad to eamp there for tho 
night, as it was tho only convenient placo to obtain a 
good water-supply for so many people, and to take them 
the next morning to Halfour, where a food-depot had 
been established. As the men wero free to roam about 
tho country, 1 dctenniiicd with a view to prevent this to 
hecomo responsible fur the di'ciplino of the column, aod, 

aa ahuinane measure, to take them to the placcx nheio 

they would obtain water and food. ( accordingly inform- 
ed Sub-lnspcutor Fall that it was my intention to take 
the nen as far as Baltour, and i cxplainod my reasons 
Ho replied adiising nio not to tsi o them further than 
that placo 1 told him that 1 could guc him no assuranoo 
to that effect, a« their further movciuents would depend 
upon circumstances, but that I was entirely at his 
disposal, and would bo glad to discuss matters at Halfour 
with him and Mr, Chamnev. 

Next day, Monday, at Balfour, both of these gentle- 
inon invited mo to a consultation, and informed mo 
that they had received inatructiona to examine the toco 
ns to thoir qualifications to enter tho Trensveel, and, 
if found to be without these, to deport them by train 
At once to Clurlcstown They asked fnr my co-opera- 
tion to entrain the people peacefully and so avoid the 
intervention of the police force that had arrived from 
Ueidoiberg. 1 aaUed what would happen at Cbarlcelown 
to the people. Mr. Chamney replied that be under- 
stood that the Natal authorities would there arrest 
them and assume charge of them. I then said that, 
in that event, my responsibility towards the men ceased, 
otherwise 1 shouid hare felt it my duty to continue tho 
Toarch vnth them toward* Laviiey, until either I was 
Arrested or they svero. In the circurastances, I said 
that I would cordially co-operate with Messrs, (^amney 
and Fall to secure tho peuceful entraining of themen, 
And that 1 would use my best efforts to that end. at the 
samotime placing niysclt at tho Government's disposal, 
it it were their desire that S should bo arrested. Both 
gentlemen assured me that my arrest was not desired. 
1 then said that, though it was quito likely that the pen- 
plo would want to roceire the Instruction to entiain from 
Mr. Qandhi personally, 1 would endearour to mako them 
realise what was their duty in the matter. 

After rations bad been distributed, at Mr. Cbamncv’s 
rnqoost I called tho people together in groups and he 
then inrestigated their claims, declared them to bn 
prohih'tcil immigrants in the Transvaal and ordered 
tr.em to be aricKtod and entrained for Natal Aa they 
wero not quito clear as to tho Kituation, at iifr Chamnev'* 
further request i eipl wned U>o matter to Um people, 
nudtirged them, as passive resisters, to coHiperato with 
me in entraining, reminding them that the (invemment 
had now dono what all along tho Indians had asked 


them to do, namely, arrested and assurood rospanRibility 
for the column. Several of tho more ardont Npirita 
amongst tho men commenced to resumo tho march 
tovfarda Laviley, and seeing that tho otlicra were likely 
in the excitement of tho moment, to follow their 
example, 1 tan at once to the head of the column and 
urged the men not to do this, but to accept my advice. 
A few momenta of confusion followed, and at length, 
Sub-IbspeCtor Fall advised mo to walk through the mid- 
dle of the crowd towards the station. This I did, calling 
upon those who knew mo to follow mo. The move was 
auceesaful, and gradually the remainder changed their 
minds and proceeded to the station. In order to avoid 
delay, I went back repe.itcdly and brought batch after 
batch to tho station till all were entrained. It had been 
my Intention to proceed from Balfour to Durban by the 
night corridor tram in order to catch my steamer on 
the Htb, but, not knowing exactly what might happen 
at Charlestown, I decided to accompany the tlrst 
of tho three trams as far aa there, so an, if nocossary, 
to co- 0 |>erato there with the authorities. BeforD I 
left, Bub-Inspector Fall thanked me for mv co-ope- 
ration in securing tho entraining of tho 2.00tl Indiana 
almost aviUiout police intervention. Whilst waiting 
at Cliarleatown station for the other two trains, I 
waa arreaU'd on the prcHent chaTce and romoviA 
to Volkaroat. On Tueeday I tH*grapiied to the Mlnia- 
ter of the letcrmr, elating the abore facts and thoae of 
my tntended viKit to India, informing him that, if itwcra 
tho intention of the Government to pi'oeeed with tho 
caao, 1 would gladly stand my trial and take the conse- 
quences. ii> which event i should hate to Inform Mr. 
Ookhale of my i-hango of plans. 'Tho Mioistor'i reply 
waa that, to his opinion, tho case ahould proceed. 

Tlieac ate, ao tat aa my reooUaotion carries, all llio 
fatti relating to my assooiation willi the Indian niarohera. 
If, upon them, the court is eatisfied that 1 hate commit- 
tcdtheoIfer.ee with whicli I am chsrged to-day, 1 am 
fully prepared to submit mysolf to whatever penalty the 
court may impose. I plead nothing in mitigation or 
cxvevkuatixm of what I have done. 1 feel that I havo 
porformed a humane doty that 1 waa compelled to 
porform. 1 do not tegret one single thing that I havo 
dono in conneelion with this movement. I am absohitelr 
unreponteat. Did tho circumstances arise again I would 
repeat my actions. If I am now convicted as one who 
hae coonselled and advised to passive resistance, it i* 
but just Bial 1 should receive as severe a penalty as anv 
person who liaa been sentenced as tho result of tliis 
movement, which 1 feci I may be able to serve oven 
belter in gaol than by going to India 1 shall, so soon 
aamv period of imprisonment, if any, expires proceed 
exactly a» 1 have done in iho past. If I am to-dsv 
released, my eondiiet will not alter ono iota from what 
It was prior to my arrest So long as I am in tin- 
«««otrv. and, in my humble opinion, the iieecssity exista 
for passive lesistanco against intolersblo laws against 
my Indian rDllow-subjoets. with whom it is my greatest 
prwlego toservo and upon occasion to soiTcr, 1 shall be 
a panatvo resister, I shall advise passive resistance anil 
I ahall bn prepared, bv way of protest against laws that 
injnro inn as Ihev injuiofliem, to accept all the eonsc- 
qnenecs of bresch of those laws. 




Mr. K,illc'nb-iclt u.is cJi.irguil iiwlw bt'ttiwi 20 
of Act 2’2 of tho humigitition UustifcUon I^w 
nnil tlio followiii" statement Iwfojo the 

Court on tlie llith of No%ciiihcr. llo coiuhictcif 
ln> own <1efoiici‘ and, wliilo asVir" the Comt to 
imjw.'o tlio highest penalty, sj'oke jvs foDon.s . — ^ 

I kni,»nd h»vu licon, uii intimkte friend of Mr. tikodlu 
tor many years und «u havu bad ttie opportnnily of 
atudyiiig tho ludiuti ijncation in all I't aapecta. I coo- 
acientioualy beliutu ciiuc tbo South Afiiean tndiaoa ar« 
(tigering under a BuDibrr of real grieraneta lahnb tlie 
Goyernnient bare not remedied. 'Iwico the Govern- 
ment have given pledgee to do au. I know all the oircuin- 
ataneca which (utrouaded thesQ promueaattbe time of 
tlieir happening, and believe (hat aeriuut breaehea of 
faith iUTO occurred on the pai t of the suthanciev nbieb 
must baroi any Ooieroinent, and lower the prevtigo of 
the white race id a couutiy of auch a caixed populatiun 
aa that at South Africa. Xbe Indian oommunity. beiog 
voiccleaa and votoleaa, hta tried hy numerous deputatiouv, 
petitions, and other rvvretentatiunv, to obtain redreaa 
of i(a giiovancos Mr. Gaodbi, (ii«<r leader, after 
cxhauvtiog all other moans, (hea introduced nhat I 
consider the ouly cgectiio means of teounog tedrose, 
vU, paaaiTe resisUuee, a menDs in which 1, tor niaov 
years a disciple of ToUioy, thoroughly believe. Passive 
tesisUnoe, in luy cpioiou, is a weapou wbivh can 
never bo adopted luccessfully by a party that le le (tie 
irroog. It Is a weapon winch means sc-lr'Suffvring, 
which dues ootinBict sufTucuig upon others - a wea|>on 
wbieK does not imply the use of physical force against 
anytliing or anybody. I nhoto-hesTtcdly agree with this 
mode of moral Ughtieg, and at (his, tUo third stage of 
the movouieat, after having assisted to a lessor degree 
ia (ho drsc two strugglus, 1 derided to throw in.ystdf 
heart and soul Into this snird passivercsialaaco campaign. 

“NotwitbsUnding any judgment against uic. L wish 
to declare— ard I ask your Worship nvt to take ibis 
as a discourtesy to the Court — that f shati continao 
to employ the mcaos of paseire resistance against (he 
Oovernment, and 1 cooKCienliously belicvo that not 
only am 1 not opposing the Government by assistiag any 
person or psr^ to enter into this moral and ethical nar- 
fare, but that in so doing ( am aiding the Goveromeot 
and iny (eltow.colooists in the solutiou of a most difficult 
problem’ 

’'As a European I consider it a privilrge to have been 
associated wUh this movement, aud thus to hove been 
able 10 a tangible manner to share to a certain degree 
the suffenugs of the Indian passive reaisters, and ( tniTo 
no hesitation in iorttiog uy frllow-Europr.sae to stady 
the (tuestiuu, when I Jiave do doubt that they wi}) fee) as 
1 do, and assist Ibe ludiau inhabitants of tkiutb Africa 
in Chnr righteous struggle for liberty and aelf-rrspetit. 

** Even at tins eleveutb hour the Goveromunt will b« 
putting themselves and my fellon-eojoniat« in South 
Africa in the right by makiug a statement to irpea! (be 
£.1 lax, which alone ban caused these helpless mco and 
women to abandon their all and suffer to the uttermost.’' 


At a meeting of tlio citiiL-iib of J[aiti,i.s ivt tJio 
Y. W. 0. iV. Auditorium, to orpit-.'-s tlidr Iit-ai t- 
fcU tli-iiiks to U. K. the Yiceioy for In\ fnink 
mill atiitcMnAnhke pionoiincciiient on the South 
African imUiii ipostion, the LonJ Bii-iioji of 
M-wltai, liaviug breii fonn'illy {noposcil to the 
Cliair, kjioko nv follows: — 

Gkvtleuen — Tha object of this jfcctiog is to convey 
laost respootfully our thsclrs ti> ll. K. the Viceroy for 
bia remarks on the South Afiicuu rjuostion doriog his 
recent visit to Madras, and our hearty appreciation of 
tbn deep nympathy which he has shown with tho wrongs 
and sulfetings of the Indians in South Africa and tho 
wise and Btstesinanliiie spirit in winch ha bas dealt with 
this luosC painful and dillieult ijuestioa. I wilt leara the 
tiireespcsbers, who wiilrvspQCtireiy, more, second and 
support the lUsolutien that will be submitted to this 
Meeting to expiess your views on this subject, and alio 
the gratitude which oil classes of Indians in Msdrss fed 
tonsrda ilis Excellency for hts courageous and timely 
iitteraoccs. (Appisuss.) Eut beforo estiiug upon them 
to epoak, { should like to siy a few words ns ss 
Begbabinao sod a Christian J do not purpose to 
a^ue all over again tho Indian (juestion in South 
Africa, except to cmphasiso onco more the tact 
that Indiana aro not now claimitig tho tree right 
of entry for tbs people of India to South AfrioA, or any 
other pert of tbo ilfilish Empire. IVhat they do claim 
la that the indiane who have been allowed to settle jo 
South Africa ano make South Afnca thoir Lome, the 
men and wooieo by whoso labour and toil Matal has been 
saved from rum aud made a prosperous Colcuy, should 
be treated with common justice and humanity. If you 
tisvo out done so already, I aitouid advivo you to proeuro 
aodread carefully a copy of Mr. Ookhalu a apcech at 
Itombay, oo tho 2Uh October last. It gives the clearest 
sod tullest statemeot of tbo history of this Struggle and 
oftbolodiau deiuands that I have read anywhere. 1 
have nothing to add to what Mr. Gokhale has already 
said aoeloijucally sod to feelingly, sad yet with such 
admirablo self-restraint. But 1 will say just a few words 
ou some of the criticisms which have been loTeiled 
sgaiost 11 E. tho Viceroy in England and in South 
Africa. 

In tho Smt place, his speech has been condemned as 
undiplomatic. Possibly it was undiplomatic. Bat thero 
is a tune for all things. For manyjesrs the Gorera- 
meot of India have tried patiently to ecoure justice for 
tbo Indians in South Africa by diplomatic methods, and 
they hare failed. And now that matters have been 
brought to adaogerous crisis and all /ndiais aWsre with 
« fiery iadigoation, tho tirao has Coma to put aside Iho 
soft ph-ases of diplomacy, to call a spado a spado 
and to tell the politicians of South Atnea plainly 
how thoir action iu this matter )g legardcd in India, 
tVo are deeply grateful to IIis Excellency that bo has 
done this, and be. coma forward at a criUci time as 
the spokearaaa and representative of tn« Indian people 
(Applauec.) * ^ ' 

Ihen, iu tho second place. His Biccllency has iHicn 
enucised for haviog encouraged men who ate breuhiDg 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 


Dr- Miller on Education in India- 

The Rev. Dr. Jliller, C. I. E., fiom his tetiie- 
ment in Scotland, h.is addre.ssed .a letter to the 
Jlishionaiy Council on Aideil Eiliication tliiowgh 
its Secretary, in the course of which ho Elites as 
follows legai-ding the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of IndLv on Education, dated 21t>t Fobiaary, 
1913:— 

The Resolution is indeed very mucli better th«R there 
was at one time too much reasoD to expect. Via ought 
all to be thankful that the proteats against the line of 
action it was originally proposed to tollow hare been to 
a very greatextent effectual, Oo the whole, I am dis- 
posed to think with you that it is wise in a tactical point 
of view to insist no longer upon any further explicit 
declaration of policy. Ihcre is enough in the I'esolu- 
tion in the way of favouring the Grant-in-Aid system to 
warrant ua m assuming that the policy of and 1681 
has cot been roTcrsed. At the same time, it is clear 
enough that a distioot tendency towards the rcremi of 
that policy still exists. 

MAIN rOlSIS OF OANObK, 


The main points of danger which the llesotution eren 
as it still stands discloses seen to me to be the follow- 
Ing:— 

Btoii as regards secondary schools the Resolution do- 
clares that pnrato maiiageoient 16 not in itself prefera- 
ble in anyway whatever to direct insnsgenentby depart- 
mental omsisis This is opposed to the basis of Uio 
hitherto accepted policy. It ignores the wcll-esubliehed 
fact that while prtfSio management may bo made as 
eflielent as ofGcial mansgsrnent it Is far less costly to 
public funds, and accordingly that it ‘‘the improveioent 
and extension of institutions under private msoagemeot 
be the principal care of the Oepartmont education may 
be extended more rapidly and widely by this than by 
other means. What is still more important, this etate- 
lucnt in the resolution takes no account of tho e>|ually 
certain fact that the favouring of Private Effort affords 
tho only reasonably hopeful way of bringing much 
moral or any religious influence to bear upon education 
generally. 

' rillM.\nY EDVCATIOX. 


After Inferring to the ftb>i'ncc from the i evolu- 
tion of any reference to aiileil college^, and of any 
cspiojsMon of i-oridine.ss on the part of Govcrninent 
to withdmw its in^titutions wlienever aideil insti- 
tutions are stable enough to tike their pI.Ht*, Dr. 
Miller goes on to dell with the jiortion of tho 

resolution dealing with prim.iry cdiK.ition : 

The resolution plainly states that in this field -'expao- 
sion should bo secured by means of bosrd •< boots except 
where this IS fioanvislly impossible, nben aided schools 
under recognised maosgernent should be eucooragod** 
This It directly opposed to the policy of IK'iS and 1681. 
Accoiding to that policy pnvaU effort was to be iwefer- 
red at all tUges, though il was IcU that in the elemenUiy 
Stage it could not be expected to do nearly all that waa 


rmiutred and that direct oflicial agencywoold therefore bo 
needed to supplement it. lu this respect tho ncwly- 
anuouncod policy is a reversal of the old. You refer your- 
self inyourJeltor to tho way iu which the change is likely 
to be worked out. You tcli mo that board scliools, charging 
stnall or even nominal fees, are already being opened ia 
cloao proximity to aided ones. There is danger that a 
process of this kind may become practically universal 
with tho tosult of making all elementary iustruction 
official and purely secular. 

The disfavour which ia to be shown to Private Effort 
at the elementary stage will tell with peculiar weight 
against all female education. No doubt the few existing 
advanced school* for girls may bo protected by tho 
favour and the liberal aid which it is proposed to extend 
to public secondary schools under private Rianagement. 
'The wholoi^ucstion, however, of tho instruction of wonsn 
IB to an ovcrwholmiiig extent concerned with tho 
primary stage. This will contiouo to be the case for a 
Very Tong time to come. The consequence of tho 
eitruslon of Private Effort from taking any appreciable 
share in female education will be peculiarly disastrous. 
The Rducation Commission points out ni its Report how 
much better fitted are private than official agencies for 
grappling with tbo special difficulties that arise in coo- 
nc-ctino with female education. It therefore falls upou 
tbo State to extend tbe most marked cncounvgeroent to 
Pnvato Effort in this particular field. 

A MfscmBvobs MisAri’nEDLhSiox. 

In a aiipjilemoDt-iry letter to tlio Sccretai}' of 
tlio CouDCi), Dr. Miller fciiys 
Tboiaost iDischievous nUapprebension of tho whole 
question everywhere in India except in Madras and 
the Central Provinces, sod too largely even In them 
is the notion that the whole system of graiits-iD> 
aid was meant to bo only a kind of supplooicnt to 
an all-prevalent governrcental system, Not all mia- 
eionanes, and few members of tbo general public, 
have ever fully recognized that Pnvato Effort, liberally 
aided and intelligontiy and ayuipatbetically controlled by 
tbe hitate, was intended wholly lo fake the y>f((ce of 
direct departmental effort in secondary and college general 
education. Tho intention was that educational olbciaJf 
should bo active promoters of Private Effort and set 
themselves everywhero to do all they could towards pro- 
viding for alt general though not technical or professional 
educational wants by means of sohools and collcgus in 
the bands ot private managers. 1 understand that in the 
Central Provinces oiricials actually exerted themselves 
for a time in this direct'iou, but that was tho only part ot 
India in which officials made any appreciable attempt ot 
the kind. In Madras, officials, to some small extent, 
acted on their instructiona after 1601 (t.r 10 yean after 
these instructions were issued) on the whole subject 
being pressed on tbe attention of Oovernment Irora 
without. 

^ Then again wo all know how the opponents of Priratc 
Effort are fond of taying that it has been proved to bo 
a failure. For instance, it was said in a debate in Ujo 
Viceroy** Council some two years ago by tlio highest 
educational aullioritj Ihit by 16W) (or l6ijl or 160^:) tho 
policy of 1651 was found to have failed. The important 

truth IS tliat because those entrusted with tlio cnlorce- 
wnt of the polity did nothing in it« favour it bad not at 
Utat date been so much as tried any where except in the 
notoriouily moat backward part of tlie whole country. 
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IDDIWS OUTSIDE IBOU. 

the' IHBIAHS of south AFRICA- 
Lord AmptliiU’s Views 

Xonl Amptldll, in an inlcrvieiv with a 

the 2ut f f" . 

That Rocid ‘’n hn*«tJenclli effect*^* •“ * 

permanent tclUom«ot , { 3 ritUh ■uleAmanihip. Tl»« 

matter wb'c*' * , ,,rt„Kla rested with th® *'■** 

renponsibilit? for question oiiRbt to bate 

penal Oo7eTnTuent. T^o In ^ The eitre".® 

Senaeltlcd ho Indian* a.tof.i*hrd 

moderation of the puUho epin.®" *1 

people in EV«''"*\:,,A\hrEmPiwto mUo «t» mll.icnc*- 
Horae and atPreWria. 

srS^?“;”fr 

r. town reforreil to tho Indhn iiuovtion. 

CiTI" . »« m/ist seriooe 00®* 

Ho said "0 ‘*“«*'\m„*S‘our celatton* to IlnWh 
aideration In* qoMHo" «« horror 

T«ero going on, ana re ^auld ^ 

”€?“rsrH= 

hne hloch >" _o did to the Indiana in thw 

Kaioat the Crap re. No f"'“”;;^„ge«cnt of .nj- 

r.;rri.'°.”s;. ;o i. 

„cre by oof 1" in \»ail. we should pi*™- « 

there prof 


l„ British tuKoiie^oJ ^th to. ...ppert the 


h rule, one of the anpport the 

;;ull h.ve. We were i„ faroor of 

Va»» and there "***.*"“ , 7., ihore was no oontn- 
Ri.inR a d po'i'Wy 

hution to th" Naj wh'eh . P^ 
evil that rotiM ^ fneap^n ^ tlie sort he had men 

ftj^itatora m »'«"» 

tioned. 


Appeal to Anglo-Indians. 

Mr G A. N'ttnMin a.hlivsMMl tliroiigh tl.e 
ot «„ 

A».lo-I..JUn comm,.»ity to cootnboto to tl.o 
t.,„a for tl.. rcliei oI tho South Al.-iou. Ina.»n’- 

WM. ■ th.t S.'/TtlS*” 

preaa ha* b«® “ nt^i l,„e helped thi* caii«c. stilt 

Earopcao* m thw CO t^ ^ ,3 pleased if this 

I must confess that inuian {„ tliisoountrr 

rrxi:.Krs" 

l,f«-a aaainc*. »* *" rV 11100 Kinn by Per. C. 
maRnifieenl “/g 'Jr, if proof avas wanted 

I; il:* -c.'"^^n^r^,of with 

"'‘Mr-'NllII^rconcliKles hh stirring letter ns 

Incidents of heroism »:|„S)f5„»tnretiid of EnsWth 
From srhat I know of Eoe’’*” '‘‘"j the broad-nnnd- 
charaoter tbese qualities mu PP ^ 

ndmeointhatcommunity. U wii ooaR ^ 

thloR if in thU fA oii apaiaat trcrcendotii 

haodfol ot from^iii tho European . 

odd*, tlioutande of '^‘!*** “aieo Soiii the Indiana end 

“T-rMo £ i to ‘h. >"»'> '“I'l ■'' vl; 

5:r~M “• 

deetitute. that in fichting for the 

"2by the BUhop of Madras ■ 

Tl,o W K.hop ot Hotoo h-u. rtvoogly bock- 
oA Mr. KoteW. oppool to the Anslo lmliou coo,- 
„„„itytobelptbo South AWconludiou ™.™. 
The nWtop coucliules o. follow. : 

I ......11, hop" ”, '"•“‘rl'"’';.. Th. I.”'..' 

';S5“oaA. 0. teh.it ot cr..., to'; 

•'“S.'lh.'t JmSite ooofootlhl. tellLlhoj "i.J 

probable that during , ^ cannot approTe. 

^%*^Ln.tWhtY f«^h^^ ”Ii°" “T 

r.ir»,^.r..tte»foM"p;;s-:“ 

lE.'''™oKy’M to. ltem i. ,lh.w pr...ot .ult.rmg., 
^5 fl^a nnanc.al aid in their time of reed. 
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Hon Gokhale and the S A Question 

llu Hon Ml Ooklnlo h%‘' bopri nnlmng 
iiinlcnlilik '•orvirc Ixjtli to the Iinliin p'oplo ati 1 
to th( IirjH-rnl Goveriuiient bis umenutting 

for till cftiwo of tbc South Afiicon Imlwis 
ith Ills iiitminte knoivl I,*** of th’ c{ne'ti<m umI 
with til highest conh 1 lice nliich ho cirius with 
till! jn.o[)lo lie Ills be n d iing jrciut good by ismi 
iiig from tune to timo iiiPsMgts on the wtmtion 
Iki-plccel b\ the confhrting nirions of the 
South Afriein UKilonts the !« f pie ire e-iger to 
h un tb< tiuth of things Mil Mr (Jokhile In® 
spire 1 no j Mn“ to ivillwt tlic mo't iccm ite ml 
il t^lll-l iiiformition on the Mtnition ^nl to dis 
►emunU the Mine Foi the l>en«fit <f the |nllw 
Mon iMi I IS Mtg^eslioiis end lus nUii ui tlu« 
culipd mom nt vn un duilh 

Rev C F Andrews on the Struggle 

Amon^ the niMn J'uio^iein sMupithi < is <f 
tl e Iiilnn pis i\t i sistusm ‘smtli \fiic.i ih 
lies t 1 \n li* ws oecitpies i pnnninrnt jlie< 
lies) Is. umuul eetit lonitiontf Us 1000 

t \sMil' tin liiml till infreiil gonthmen hi-* 
now ]iivs*eh\l to '*uiith Afiiei to mie tigste into 
the fpii-stion iMivrnsllj sti I fo report on lie 
situition lie '•tirtel from Iblhi cn tho 27llt of 
Jsosemlxi nceorajvinH'<l b\ the Uis W M 
Poirpon Ills commumeition In Ih* ^iu*^nttn 
o«i tho B ibji'ot of tie strugj.le will, we tni t !>« 
re.id with iiitut*'! ~- 

Tliepro'Cnl »lroci:Ji» to South Africi M aot oewpn 
ninlT su eeonomio one. *« it li»s been in ttie p*sl im 
raip-ktion ot r)tC4p Ind in UlMur h-U anw cesneS, anj 
e»eri new tnilsolnn J Islinjr it preh b ts 1 after Ibe t-ipirv 
ot Ihe i>Tc««nt time unriiee# The ml 1««ne tewtnther 
II i> nat iralkoO I id an« already ■ctJod In booth \trima. 
wh ) h»Ta »bo<cn »<ieli renu-bibla Induatrltl and nrral 
,jal tio.ara to >Ki regardwl am aoltiliied or a« ao un 
eisiliivd oORimanitj.aod bi.Vin ] th « nine I f« the Ur);rr 
las i« abll of the sUtaa ot loJia bnraelt T« abe to daj 
w th fcnr own KmS past trwli'iooa and trr more rw>nt 
niudero {srmtrnxa to rank amsei; lbs a«d people «t 
tb« world ’ Or i( aba to be an eutraat am] a psnab 
smonji tbe na'iooa 

Sttfih* YtUl taioe will notliaacUWl bp a loem rnnat' 
of Uk* ^ nvtb \fri-an Ird ana Oo Iba ttm 
iranr Ibis w tl Ism l\tf apptaranr* of a mi<TV«4n 
el sbe nsin t on Caowla may aril eiamn e for 
wpatnaljnu e? the aownid iny; 'Iilb enmraamtp la 


Vaneonsep, Aiistrnlit may < lose entirely her already 
Julfahnt doors rriti.li last Afri a and the West 
Indian Colonial group may pass outrageooa penal laws 
Efen tlio United States may not prore strong enough 
to ate n the lor cs »t race prejudice on her western 
bordei^ Thu Uidia whono rerv progress seems more and 
■aora to depend on hasinp outlets for her new aetmtics, 
n>»i bccoraa tcaiei oj and shut wltlnn her own bordtrs 

Th« struggle tlicrefore — ao it appears to mo— must 
ho fonght fiat to the bitter end For cToryono of us in 
this oountry it is necessary to rtcognise tho fac t, tlmt 
the honour of India Is n relTod in tbo struggle If ahe 
loses site etnl i to the Icrel of tho htchward nations 
Our duty IS to ace that she does not lose but win 

M de P Webb and the Situation 

Mr M do r Wobb in a letter to tho Press, makes a 
long and eympathetic rcviow of the grinvancc of tho 
Indians fu South Africa flo says that unless wo are 
Oireful wo shall find uprising In India a voIuidq of 
irr tation unrest and hot Iity that will efTseo tho elTects 
of hsif a eeiitiiry of good gOTeriimont Ills fmperatiro 
tl at Inditns should understsnd that not only the Indian 
and Homo OorerninenU and tho India OIH'O are all m 
aeeordtn tho urgency of finding a sol ition e-itisfactory 
alike to Indians an 1 Huuth Afrieani b it also that Anglo 
InJiais genemllv whi know end npprecialo the 
ill Ians good ^ islit Os ere bestirring UoniselTOS and 
MSI1 g the r iuO lenee to I it sn end to a state of things 
wl leh a broader oiOnok and wisir statesmanship tn 
So ith Africa wo lid nerer bare allowed to coino to tlie 
present pats 


IndiAiis m Canada 

At a mncH mc< ling of Hu Hin lintmci s li» 11 on 
tlic I'ltl IMoIkc in Donmii in Iloll, ^nluou^pI, 

n C CiiiMh, nnb) the joint fiiuj uh -j c f K Inis t 

Ihwon Snci tt nnl Umtnl IikIi i tin 

fullowing n.'^iluUon piojioM Iby Mr I’ljsh Sinih 
mill awmdcil Ij Mr llui Siigb, Jbmst, Sikli 
Temple wns uumijuiou 1} olojtel, nl nut n l,t 
liundrcil immls n being nt — 

Ihot Si*,T,tnK.x of JvLilsn J)iw in fsK'utj uml 
Umlfiil lulls Ic miw Ik lustnittiHl to y^rite to 
lion Sii riwMr Inh Mrhti, (f hum ui of • 

Ins IVsileuey Assointinn,) Mr Ph,-,! S,„ ,j, 
(Chairroni. Punjob r mo lum J mniun iti ,n 
tmn), mil H »n \W ‘'urculi-j pmuKv 

f w,„l,(„tlw M’ 

lowing elfwt — 

I Tl at tlieir kio t cff^rls tows's] reJriw* nt r., 

Tsoeos (which are. lo short tl at th» w,,p, I 
of the domic led OindnsUreea ,re rj,* »,ff 
and that a humil st nghan of lofni »,^„i . 

1. fUerf Ih, sU,f, il?»; “u ' "'J '■■•-C.nri, 

until the (Isos I m *tt\ nnt n{ Indian go-ernmenl 
mnlUons ami t> e n . these c]eris]e<I 

«fCana.U *od lolaapp I nlli st relations 

fiwent^l to IcipcnU robJiriTy ’ a'l" 





